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PREFACE. 


During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  general  attention  of  the 
political  world  has  several  times  been  drawn  to  the  relations 
between  Denmark  and  Germany ;  and  the  peace  of  Europe  has 
more  than  once  been  threatened  by  the  complications  of  the 
dispute  between  the  two  countries.  Although  the  publications 
on  this  controversy  are  very  numerous,  those  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  matter  have  hitherto  had  no 
work  at  hand  giving  a  tolerably  complete  and  yet  not  too  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  it.  The  aim  of  the  present  volume  is  to 
supply  this  want,  which  is  so  much  the  greater  since  the  allega- 
tions on  both  sides  are  not  a  little  conflicting.  The  author  has 
attempted  to  indicate  the  argument  of  both  parties,  and  in  so 
doing  he  has  not  concealed  his  feelings  on  the  subject,  convinced 
as  he  is  of  the  rectitude  of  his  country's  cause.  But  he  is 
conscious  of  having  at  the  saino^'^fiatr^il^^lied  himself  to  give  on 
all  occasions  a  fair  statement  "(rf^the  Gljjmaii  view,  as  well  as  to 


avoid  overstatements  on  the  BfiCiiish  &ide^v^>^ 

The  Appendices  contain  more'  cif (Niiaii^tantial  information  on 
certain  collateral  matters  than  could  be  given  in  the  course  of 
the  treatise  itself;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Index  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  together  with  the  marginal  notes,  and  the  headings 
of  the  pages,  will  make  the  book  available  for  reference. 

Writing,  as  he  does,  in  a  foreign  language,  the  author  begs 
the  indulgence  of  his  readers  for  many  defects  of  style  and 
composition. 

Jjmdon,  May,  1862. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  EMENDATIONS. 


1.  The  author  regrets  that  several  names  to  which  alhision  is  made  in  the  text 
have  been  omitted  in  the  maps.  In  some*  copies  they  have  been  inserted 
afterwards,  though  not  so  accurately  as  might  have  been  desired.  On  the  map 
of  Denmark,  facing  the  title-page,  the  name  of  "  Plden  *'  ought  to  have  been 
inserted  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  where  the  site  of 
the  town  is  indicated  on  the  western  shore  of  a  lake  to  the  south  of  Preetz 
and  to  the  west  of  Eutin.  Neumiinster  is  at  the  junction  of  the  railways  from 
Kiel  and  Rendsburg  to  Altona ;  Elmshom  is  at  the  junction  with  the  Gliick- 
siadt  branch,  and  Pinneberg  is  midway  between  Elmshom  and  Altona.  In 
Slesvig  the  name  **  Frederikstad^ "  in  the  map  of  Denmark  ought  to  be 
**  Frederikstad  ;*'  and  in  the  nationality-maps  it  has  been  altogether  omitted, 
although  the  site  is  indicated.  On  these  last  maps  the  names  of  several 
villages  in  the  ofiScially  mixed  districts  have  been  omitted,  and  by  the  subse- 
quent insertion  of  them,  into  some  copies,  the  names  of  Hyrup  and  HutUby 
have  by  an  oversight  changed  places  in  some  copies  of  No.  II. 

2.  During  the  \)eriod  of  the  divisions  of  Holstein  and  Slesvig  since  1564, 
Hohtein  contained,  besides  the  towns  and  districts  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and 
Eutin,  the  following  parts  : — I.  The  old  Schatienhurg  possessions^  viz.,  the 
town  of  Altona,  the  county  of  Rantzau,  and  the  lordship  of  Pinneberg,  that  is, 
besides  Altona,  a  district  extending  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  this  town 
as  far  as  Elmshom.  II.  The  feudal  duchy  of  Holstein,  which  again  consisted 
of  four  portions :  a.  ITie  QluckstcuU portion^  belonging  to  the  Kings  of  Denmark, 
and  embracing  :  South  Dithmarschen,  the  towns  of  Gluckstadt,  Segeberg, 
and  Rendsburg,  and  almost  all  the  lands  between  them,  h.  The  Kiel  portion, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  including  the  town  of  Kiel,  a 
district  to  the  south  of  Kiel  extending  beyond  Neumiinster,  and  some  dis- 
jointed districts  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  duchy,  c.  The  common  dis- 
tricts, subject  to  the  "joint  government*'  of  the  Kings  and  the  Dukes  of 
Gottorp,  namely,  a  large  tract  of  land  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the 
neighlwurhood  of  Itzehoe,  and  some  smaller  disjointed  districts,  d.  The 
Pl(kn  portioriy  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Sondcrborg,  and  consisting  of  the 
town  of  Plben  and  a  district  between  Plden,  Eutin,  Lubeck,  and  Oldesloe. 

The  mainland  of  Slesvig  was  divided  into  four  parts  by  three  lines  of  divi- 
sion running  across  the  duchy  from  sea  to  sea.  a.  Tlie  lioyal  portion  of 
Slesvig  contained  the  first  and  the  third  of  these  parts,  of  which  the  principal 
towns  were  Haderslev  and  Flensborg,  and  besides,  the  Slesvigian  part  of  Rends- 
burg with  a  small  district  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Eyder,  which  thus 
came  under  the  administration  of  the  authorities  of  the  adjoining  Royal  por- 
tion of  Holstein,  to  which  the  Holstein  part  of  Rendsburg  belonged ;  h.  The 
Gottorp  portion  of  Slesvig  (so  called  from  the  Castle  of  Gottorp  at  the  town  of 
Slesvig,  where  the  Duke  resided)  embraced  the  second  and  the  fourth  of  the  said 
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parts,  of  which  the  priuciixil  towns  were  Aabeiiraa  and  SU^svig  ;  to  this  por- 
tion belonj^ed  also  Fcmern  ;  c.  The  common  districts^  subject  to  the  "  joint 
f;;overnment  •*  of  the  Kings  and  the  Dukes  of  Gottorp,  namely  Danischwohld, 
Svanso  and  some  smaller  disjointed  districts ;  '/.  The  Sonderborg  portion  of 
Slesvig,  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Siinderborg,  comprised  the  islands  of  iEro, 
and  Als,  and  also  a  district  on  the*  mainland  opposite  Als,  and  extending  as 
far  as  Oraasteen. 

3.  To  the  explanation  given  on  page  17  of  the  ambiguity  of  certain  terms, 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  term  "  Denmark  **  itself  is  not  witliout  ambiguity,  as 
it  is  used  not  only  of  the  whole  Danish  monarchy,  but  also  of  the  i)rovinoe  of 
Denmark-Proper  alone,  and  sometimes  of  the  original  Danish  Realm,  that  is, 
Dcnmark-I'roper  and  Slesvig  together. 

4.  On  Images  111-114  and  a  few  other  places  wc  have  translated  the  German 
word  "  unfrei "  by  "  uufree,"  although  this  form  is  not  used  in  English,  there 
being  no  English  word  fully  corresponding  to  tlic  German  term. 

5.  It  has  been  stated  in  several  places,  that  nut  all  German  authors  defend 
tlie  Slesvig- Holstciu  view,  and  some  of  the  best  publications  against  it  have 
in  fact  been  written  by  Germans.  Vim  Kampz's  book  on  the  Letters  Patent 
of  July  8, 1846,  lias  l)een  mentioned,  (lage  335  ;  besides,  we  wish  to  mention, 
*  Das  wahro  Rechtsverhaltnisz  dor  Herzo^thiimer  Schleswig  und  Holstein 
zu  einander  zu  Deutschland  mid  zu  Danemark,*  (Hanover,  1854)  by  Gustav 
Zimmermanu,  Professor  of  Kiel ;  and  the  paragraphs  *'  Danemark  '^  and 
**  Holstein  ''in  **  Staats-  und  Gcsellschafts-Lexicon,"*  edited  in  Berlin  since 
1860,  by  the  well-known  publicist  and  politician,  Herman  Wagner. 
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The  Danish  Monarchy  consists  of  four  principal  parts,  besides 
tho  colonies ;  viz.  the  kingdom  of  Denmark-Proper,  the  duchy  of 
Slenvig,^  the  duchy  of  HoUtein,  and  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg, 
The  Kingdom  and  Slasvig  form  together  the  original  Danish 
realm,  whose  southern  boundary  is  the  river  Eyder,  whilst 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg  are  German  territories  acquired  sinee^ 
and  known  as  the  "  German  Duchies  "  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
for  which  he  is  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark-Proper  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
monarchy.  It  consists  of  the  Danish  islands  and  North  Jutland, 
and  has  an  extent  of  about  14,730  English  square  miles,  with  a 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  of  1,600,551  inha- 
bitants of  purely  Danish  nationality. 

The  duchy  of  Slesvig  or  South  Jutland  covers  3530  English 
square  miles,  with  409,907  inhabitants,  who  belong  to  three 
different  nationalities,  Danish,  Frisian,  and  German,  more  than 
one-half  being  Danes,  the  others  German  or  Frisians.  Slesvig 
has  never  been  acquired  by  Denmark,  as  is  the  case  with  Holstein 
and  other  possessions,  but  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Danish 
province  of  Jutland.  From  this  it  was  detached  in  the  middle 
ages  (1232),  and  became  then  a  fief  of  the  Danish  Crown.  In 
1459  it  escheated  to  the  Crown,  but  was  maintained  as  a  separate 
fief,  and  was  soon  afterwards  divided  between  the  three  principal 
branches  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg:   the  Eoyal  Danish,  the 


^  Schlestrvj  is  a  German  comiptioD, 
which  there  is  so  much  the  less  reason  for 
receiving  into  the  English  language,  a^ 
English  authors,  if  they  will  not  use  the 
Danish  form,  have  the  choice  between 
two  English  forms,  Sieswick  and  Slcs- 


tcich,  which  are  both  in  accordance  with 
sound  etymology.  The  form  Sicstcick  was 
until  lately  commonly  used  in  English, 
and  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  old 
Latin,  Danish,  and  Low  German  docu- 
ments. 
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Gottorj),  and  the  Sonderborg  bninehcs  (see  Table,  facing  p.  401 ). 
The  share  of  the  Duke  of  Gottory)  was  for  a  short  period  almost 
separated  from  Denmark.  King  Frederick  IV.,  however,  reco- 
vered it,  and  obtained  at  tlie  same  time  guarantees  from 
England,  France,  and  other  powers,  for  the  quiet  possession 
of  the  duchy  in  all  future  times.  The  whole  duchy  wiis  then 
"  reincori>orated  into  the  Crown,"  and  again  made  an  integral 
and  inseparable  part  of  the  Danish  state,  by  letters  patent  of 
August  22,  1721,  and  the  subsequent  homage  of  the  inhabitants, 
Sept.  4,  e.  a. 

The  duchy  of  Hohtein  comprises  3280  English  square  miles, 
with  544,419  inhabitants  of  purely  German  nationality.  It  was 
a  fief  of  the  German  Empire  until  180^,  and  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  Denmark  since  1460,  when  it  was  acquired  by 
King  Christian  I.  on  the  occasion  of  the  reversion  of  Slesvig,  the 
last  Duke  having  possessed  also  Holstein.  The  descendants  of 
Christian  I.  divided  it  between  themselves,  just  as  they  divided 
Slesvig;  the  Koyal  branch  obtaining  the  Gliickstadt  division* 
the  Gottorp  branch  the  Kiel  division,  and  ihe  Sonderborg 
branch  the  Ploen  division.  The  Danish  kings,  however, 
bought  back  the  Ploen  division,  and  regained  in  1773  the  Kiel 
division  by  a  treaty  of  exchange  with  the  then  reigning  Duke  of 
Gottorp,  who  afterwards  ascended  the  Kussian  throne.  At  the 
dissolution  of  the  Empire,  Holstein  was  declared  allodial,  and 
united  to  the  body  politic  of  the  Danish  monarchy  by  letters 
patent  of  Sept.  9,  1806. 

The  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  which  contains  402  English  square 
miles,  with  50,147  inhabitants,  was  acquired  in  1815,  and  "for 
ever  incorporated  into  the  Danish  monarchy"  by  lett^^rs  patent 
of  Dec.  6,  1815,  and  the  homage  of  the  Estates,  Oct.  2,  1816. 

The  mutual  relations  of  these  four  parts  of  the  Danish  state, 
one  to  another,  and  to  the  Crown,  have  ever  since  1815  been  the 
subjects  of  internal  discussions,  principally  in  reference  to  the 
constitutional  organization  of  the  monarchy. 

Through  the  relations  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  to  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  the  latter  has  been  brought  to  take  part 
in  the  said  discussions.  This  interference  of  the  Confederation 
with  Danish  affairs,  repeatedly  as  it  has  taken  place,  forms  the 
principal  feature  in  tlie  political  relations  between  Denmark 
and  Germany  since  1815.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  an 
account  of  these  relations  without  entering  largely  into  the 
internal  history  of  Denmark  since  that  year. 
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§  1.  General  remarks  on  the  fdatUm  of  the  Dmmh  Monarchy  to 

the  Germanic  Confederation. 

It  18  only  qiiite  lately  that  disputes  have  arisen  concerning 
Lauenburg,  and  tliese  might  easily  be  settled,  as  tlie  duchy  is 
but  small  and  its  position  comparatively  well  defined.  It  is 
the  double  position  of  Holstein  as  a  part  of  the  Danish  state, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  German  federal  territory,  which  has 
given  rise  to  contentions  of  gi'eat  and  general  importance. 

Kins:  Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark  entered  the  Confederation 
for  Holstein  in  the  hope  of  gaining  several  advantages  Aooe«ionof 
by  that  step;  and  it  appears  from  a  memorial  drawn  thcGormanic 
up  by  Rosenkrantz,  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  uon."^  "^ 
and  dated  January  20,  1815,  that  the  King  and  his  advisers 
particularly  hoped,  through  the  mutual  neutrality  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederation,  and  their  mutual  guarantee  for  their 
federal  possessions,*  to  secure  the  southern  frontier  of  the  State 
and  the  possession  of  Holstein  against  the  aggressive  policy, 
whicrh  had  become  traditional  with  the  most  powerful  of  the 
neighbouring  German  States.  But  if  such  an  arrangement 
promised  advantages,  it  had  also  its  drawbacks. 

The  Confederation,  which  at  first  was  scarcely  meant  to  be 
more  than  an  alliance  of  princes,  soon  becran  to  assume  General  cha- 

rftctcr  of  thfi 

the   character  of  a  closely-united   political  body,  of  Germanic 

,  .   ,       ,,  1  ^        1         •  Confedera- 

which  the  members  were  to  be  m  some  measure  tion. 
de|)endent  on  a  central  Government,  vested  in  the  Diet  of 
Frankfurt.  The  Federal  Act  of  1815,  the  original  fundamental 
law  of  the  Confederation,  was  considerably  modified  by  the 
so-called  Fin^l  Act  of  Vienna  of  1820,  and  several  other  organic 
laws,  of  which  those  paragraphs  to  which  we  shall  have  to  refer 
in  the  following  will  be  found  on  pp.  303-312.  By  these  later 
enactments  the  power  of  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Confederate  States  conferred  on  the  Diet  was  so  greatly 
enlarged  as  seriously  to  endanger  their  mutual  independence. 
It  was,  indeed,  never  denied  that  the  members  of  the   Con- 

*  §  11  of  the  Federal  Act  aays,  "All  nevertheless  not  to  enter  any  alliances 
members  of  the  Confederation  promise  j  which  may  be  against  the  security  of 
to  protect  both  the  whole  of  Germany  ,  the   Confederation    or  individual  con- 


and  every  single  confederate  state  against 
any  attack,  and  guarantee  one  another 
mutually  the  possession  of  all  their 
territories  which  are  comprised  in  the 
Confederation.  The  members  of  the 
Confederation  retain  the  right  of  mak- 
ing alliances  of  every  kind,  but  engage 


federate  states.  The  members  of  the 
Confederation  equally  promise  not  to 
make  war  one  upon  another  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  nor  to  follow  up 
their  quarrels  by  force,  but  to  bring 
them  before  the  Diet.*' 
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federation  were  all  to  remain  independent  States,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  pronounced  a  fundamental  principle  that  the 
federal  Diet  was  to  bo  considered  the  highest  legislative 
authority  in  tlie  Confederation,  and  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
Diet  should  be  generally  binding,  and  ovemile  every  separate 
legislation.  With  reference  to  this  principle  a  so-called  Order 
of  Execution  was  enacted  (August  3, 1820),  regulating  the  forms 
to  bo  observed  when  the  Diet  should  find  it  necessary  to  exact 
obedience  to  its  resolutions  by  force  of  arms.  Thus  a  dominion 
by  the  majority  was  establislied,  which  might  have  been  less 
objectionable  if  all  the  States  had  been  of  the  same  strength, 
and  possessed  similar  interests.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
power  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  Confederation  is  so  over- 
whelming, that  nothing  is  easier  for  them  than  to  convert  the  whole 
federal  machinery  into  a  means  of  pressing  upon  their  weaker 
confederates  those  principles  of  government  and  that  general 
policy  which  may  be  found  expedient  in  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
And  tliis  has  really  taken  place  both  generally  and  in  special 
cases,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  Denmark.  It  is  under  the 
influence  of  Austria  and  Prussia  that  the  Diet  almost  at  once 
assumed  a  position  most  inimical  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
progress,  and  which  it  has  since  unflinchingly  maintained,  if  the 
revolutionary  episode  of  1848-1850  be  excepted.  A  glance  at 
the  federal  laws  will  show  this.  The  §  13  of  the  Federal  Act 
nuberai  stipulated,  that  all  Federal  States  were  to  have  a  sort 
3*eJmiSiic  of  national  representation,  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
tiu^'  ^  held  in  1820,  embodied  in  its  so-called  Final  Act  a 
series  of  enactments  (§§  54-62)  explanatory  of  that  stipulation 
calculated  to  prevent  these  representative  institutions  from 
assuming  the  character  of  true  constitutionalism.  Thus  §  57 
of  the  1^'inal  Act  (vide  also  the  Final  Protocol  of  1834,  Art.  I.) 
declares,  that  it  would  be  against  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
federation, if  any  confederate  prince  shared  the  highest  power  in 
the  state  with  the  people,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
Estates  should  be  required  only  in  certain  respects,  to  be 
specifically  determined.  §  58  declares  it  necessary  that  the 
princes  should  not  in  any  way  be  fettered  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  federal  duties,  and  that,  consequently,  taxes  and  subsidies 
could  not  be  refused  by  the  Estates  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever ;  if  they  should  do  so,  the  Diet  would  have  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  (see  also  llesolutiou  of 
June,  1832,  Art  XL). 
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If  the  existence  of  a  central  authority  following  such  princi- 
ples, endowed  with  such  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  entirely 
dependent  on  Austria  and  Prussia,  is  oppressive  and  dangerous 
to  the  weaker  members  of  the  Confederation  generally,  it  is 
doubly  so  to  Holland  and  Denmark.    They  are  mem-  General 
bers  of  the  CJonfederation  only  for  the  smdler  part  of  JuSiSSSLi 
their   respective   territories,  and  all   that  they  gain  I^J^^^ 
thereby  is  a  doubtful^  guarantee  for  the  possession  of  ^^J^^^: 
that  smaller  part.     On  the  other  hand,  their  freedom  fwiewtion. 
of  action  in  general  politics,  e,  ^.,  with  respect  to  alliances,  war, 
and  peace,  is  seriously  compromised ;    and  even  tlie  internal 
development  of  the  said  States  is  subject  to  be  hampered  by 
their  relation  to  the  Confederation.     True,  federal  laws  may  be 
enforced  only  on  federal  territory ;  but  if  there  is  an  intimate 
constitutional  connection  between  those  provinces  which  belong 
to  the  Confederation  and  the  rest  of  the  said  States,  it  follows 
tiiat  the  influence  of  the  Frankfiirt  Diet  will  indirectly  extend 
to  the  whole  of  them.     As  far  as  Holland  is  concerned  the 
danger  has  in  part  been  removed,  since  Luxembourg, 
which  before  had  been  governed   simply  as  a  Dutch 
province,  received  in  1849  an  entirely  separate  constitution, 
whereby   the    Diet    is    prevented    from    exercising    through 
that  Grand  Duchy  any  undue  influence  upon  intemal  Dutch 
afiairs.     But   for  that  part  of  Limburg  which,  in   1839,  was 
substituted  for  the  now  Belgian  Luxembourg,  such  an  arrange- 
ment   was   not    made;    and  if   the    Diet   should    some   day 
choose  to  interfere  with  the  afiairs  of  Limburg,  Holland  may 
expect  to  be  involved  in  troubles  similar  to  those  with  which 
Denmark  at  present  has  to  contend.     The  possibility    j)^^,,^^ 
of  future  difliculties  seems   to  have   been  in   some  xwoprin- 
measure  foreseen  by  the  Danish  statesmen  at  the  time  SS'^g^ent 
when  the  project  of  an  accession  to  the  Confedera-  i*^'^*^**'' 
tion  was  ventilated.     In  the  memorial  of  1815,  above  quoted, 
Rosenkrantz  wrote  that,  if  the  king  became  a  member  of  the 
Confederation  for  Holstein,   it  would   be   necessary   either  to 
separate  that  duchy  entirely  from  Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig, 
"which  is  an  indisputable  part  of  Denmark,"  or  to  give  the 
Danish  parts  of  the  monarchy  the  same  constitution  as  Hol- 

*  In  1839  HoUand  lost   one-half  of  '  was  obliged  to  let  a  pai-t  of  Limburg 

1 ..__  .-^XV.  ^..4.  ^V^^Alsxint-a  R'TivT  n#\m-         rt<^/*rtntA     Ti^/iarHil      i-m<««i4iM«\r     iti     i>/>itir\^>>tci.< 


Luxembourg  without  obtaining  any  com 
pensation;  nay,  in  order  that  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  should  not  lose  in 
territorial  extent,  the  King  of  Holland 


become  federal  territory  in  compou8a< 
tiou  for  the  now  Belgian  poi*tiou  of 
Luxembourg. 
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stein.  Prophetical  words,  indeed !  An  oscillation  between 
these  two  alternatives  lias,  in  fact,  characterised  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  Danish  monarchy  ever  since ;  both  have 
at  times  been  the  programme  of  the  Government,  and  both 
ivirtiesin  havc  found  their  advocates  in  the  press  and  in  the 
Jvith'^i^rd  nation.  Those  who  wish,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  a 
tk>?of  H^i"  uniform  organization  embracing  the  whole  State,  form 
Btein.  ^]^Q  Heehtat  party,  which  perhai)S  may  be  translated 

Whole-State  party,  and  at  fii'st  they  were  the  more  numerous. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  recommend  an  isolation  of  Hol- 
stein  (and  Lauenburg)  under  a  separate  constitution,  form  the 
Eyder  party,  which  dates  its  existence  only  from  1838,  but 
which  may  now  be  fairly  said  to  represent  the  Danish  people 
generally.  All  would  probably  prefer,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
strength,  to  maintain  the  traditional  community  between  Hol- 
stein  and  the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy,  provided  the 
influence  of  Germany  through  Ilolstein  could  be  kept  within 
due  limits ;  but  at  present  the  majority  in  Denmark  agi-ee  that 
this  is  impossible, — every  expedient  which  could  be  tried  with 
Siifety  having  now  been  tried  in  vain. 

In  1815  the  organization  of  the  monarchy  was,  what  would 
i\)iicyofthe  now  be  termed  a  Whole-State  organization.  Frede- 
^^enr  rick  VI.  at  first  intended  to  make  allowance  for  the 
u?HouSta  n^^^  ^^^  peculiar  position  of  Holstein  by  a  sj)ecial 
•uice  1816.  constitution  for  that  province,  but  he  abandoned  this 
plan,  and  from  1831  the  Danish  Government  followed  the 
op{>08ite  system  until  the  German-National-Unity  movement, 
in  1848,  necessitated  the  isolation  of  Holstein,  that  is  the 
adoption  of  the  Eyder  system.  The  insurrection  in  Holstein 
and  the  ensuing  war,  however,  prevented  the  carrying  into 
effect  of  the  Eyder  principle.  The  endeavours  for  a  German 
unity,  which  had  necessitated  the  adoption  of  this  principle, 
also  failed ;  and  when  the  re-organization  of  the  State  was 
taken  in  hand  in  1851,  a  return  to  the  Whole-Stiite  was  forced 
upon  Denmark  by  the  two  great  German  Powers.  It  seems, 
however,  as  if  it  will  now  have  to  be  given  up  again,  and 
this  time  for  good. 

The  Diet  of  Frankfurt  has  found  occasion  for  interference 
intervcu-  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Danish  State  in  1823, 
Germany.  in  1840,  iu  1848-51,  aud  in  1856,  wliich  last  interven- 
tion has  not  yet  come  to  a  close.  The  evil  effects  of  these 
interventions  have  increased  each  time,  and  the  last  has  reduced 
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public  affairs  ia  Denmark  to  a  state  of  confusion,  which  will 
soon  call  for  an  energetic  and  radical  remedy. 

It  is  a  point  of  vital  importance  to  Denmark  to  obtain  a 
settlement  precluding  every  possibility  of  German  encroach- 
ments north  of  the  Eyder.  Only  then  will  the  future  inde- 
pendence of  this  old  State  be  secured;  and  until  that  is 
obtained,  Denmark  must  remain  in  a  false  and  perilous 
position. 

§  2.  The  relatuma  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  Danish  monarchy  to 
one  another  and  to  the  Crown,     Schleswig-Holsteinism. 

Occasions  for  interference  with  Danish  affairs  liave  been 
afforded  to  the  Frankfurt  Diet  by  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
movement.  To  understand  this,  it  should  be  borne  in  scweawig. 
mind  tliat  Schleswig-Holsteinism  does  not  mean  the  defined, 
programme  of  a  well-defined  party,  but  rather  a  certain  peculiar 
view  of  the  relation,  in  point  of  public  law,  of  Holstein  and 
Slesvig  to  each  other  and  to  the  Danish  Crown ;  which  view 
has  been  adopted  in  coui-se  of  time  by  different  parties,  and 
made  subservient  to  different  purposes.  Schleswig-Holsteinism 
pretends  to  be  the  scientific  result  of  historical  investigations, 
undertaken  by  certain  professors  and  other  scholars  connected 
with  the  University  of  KieL  It  is  a  system  of  opinions  suj>- 
porting  one  another,  and  embracing  in  one  comprehensive  view 
the  whole  public  law  and  political  history  of  the  said  countries, 
but  as  erroneous  as  it  is  newfangled.  It  owes  its  fii*st  origin  to 
the  ingenuity  of  one  man,  the  historian  Dahlmann,  origin  of 
who  in  1815-1816  elaborated  it  in  order  to  support  Hoisteini^. 
the  plans  of  the  Holstein  nobility  for  regaining  their  mediaeval 
power.  The  Schleswig-Holstein  system  was  afterwards  adopted, 
with  modifications,  by  the  bureaucratic  party  to  further  their 
plans;  then  it  was  taken  up,  with  new  alterations,  by  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg,  in  order  to  support  his  pretensions  of 
inheritance.  Finally  Schleswig-Holsteinism  was  embraced  also 
by  the  so-called  National  party  in  Germany,  as  affording  a 
pretext  for  demanding  the  annexation  of  Slesvig  to  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  If  this  could  be  effected,  the  whole  of 
Denmark  would  become  entirely  dependent  on  Germany,  which, 
moreover,  would  be  enabled  thereby  to  take  up  a  position  as  a 
naval  Power.  Schle8N\  ig-Holstein  views  are  not  held  by  any 
party  for  the  sake  of  their  own  merits,  but  only  as  means  of 
attaining  some  other  object.      All  these  parties  may  be  com- 
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prised  under  the  general  denomination  of  Schlcswig-Hol- 
steiners;  but  according  to  their  several  purposes,  various 
authors  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  school,  and  even  the  same 
authors  at  diflferent  times,  have  propounded  the  system  very 
differently,  often  contradicting  one  another.  K  this  be  not 
kept  in  view,  the  whole  discussion  concerning  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  cause  presents  only  one  mass  of  confusion. 

The  main  features  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory,  such  as  it 
Principal po-  ig  now  generally  proiX)unded,  are  these:  that  in poirtt 
Schicswig.  of  public  law  tfie  Duchies  are  not  provinces  of  the 
Bystem.  •  Danish  State,  but  States  in  their  own  right,  connected 
with  each  other  by  an  indissoluble,  or  at  any  rate  not  yet  lawfully 
dissolved^  political  union,  and  only  by  a  dynastic  union  with 
Denmark-Proper  and  the  Danish  Crown,  It  is  fui-ther  main- 
tained, that  although  in  later  times  their  actual  position  has 
not  been  altogether  in  accordance  with  this  their  right,  yet 
there  was  a  time  when  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the  right  of 
insisting  on  a  re-establishment  of  that  supposed  old  state  of 
things  remains  still  unimpaired.  Appealing  to  this  pretended 
right,  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  demand,  that  the  Duchies 
should  be  united  into  one  ix>litical  whole,  under  the  name  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  either  as  a  new  State  with  its  own  prince, 
or  in  a  mere  dynastic  union  with  Denmark.  But  in  any  case 
they  wish,  that  the  newly-created  Sclileswig-Holstein  should  be 
considered  a  German  land  in  ievery  respect,  and  belong  wholly 
to  the  Germanic  Confederation,  whose  territory  would  thus  bo 
aggrandised  by  Slesvig. 

Formerly  the  discussion  concerning  these  opinions  was  often 
greatly  complicated  by  being  mixed  up  with  another  discussion 
as  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  to  the 
eventual  succession  in  the  two  Duchies.  This  question  being 
now  settled,  we  can  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  two  chief  posi- 
tions of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  system  just  indicated.  The 
principal  allegations  on  both  sides  are  the  following. 

a.  Alleged  Independence  of  Holstein  as  a  separate  State. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  until  180G  Holstein  was  a  fief 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  therefore,  although  independent  of 
the  Danish  Crown,  was  no  State  in  its  own  right,  but  that  the 
duchy  acquired  perfect  independence,  in  ymnt  of  law,  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  Gennan  Empire,  August  6th,  180G.  According 
to  the  Danish  view  this  indejxindenco  was  preserved  only  till 
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the  9th  of  the  following  month,  when  the  duchy  was  made  a 
part  of  the  Danish  State  by  letters  patent  of  that  date  (p.  412). 
According  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  view,  this  docu- 
ment,  whatever  was  the  intention  of  the  Danish  Go-  tent.sept.», 
vernment,  could  not  have  the  eflTect  of  incorporating  Hoi»t«in 
Holstein  with  the  Danish  State ;  because  such  an  "^  ^ 
incorporation  would  have  involved  the  introduction  into  the 
duchy  of  the  agnatic-cognatic  order  of  succession  to  the  Dtmish 
Crown,  according  to  the  Lex  Regia  (the  fundamental  law  of 
Denmark,  1665-1849),  instead  of  the  purely  agnatic  succes- 
sion until  then  obtaining  in  Holstein.  This  alteration  could, 
as  they  pretend,  not  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the 
agnates  of  the  Koyal  House,  which  consent  was  neither  asked 
nor  given.  Nay,  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  and  the  King  of 
Sweden  (since  dethroned)  even  protested  against  the  letters 
patent  in  so  far  as  these  might  modify  the  succession.  The 
Danish  answer  to  this  objection  is  twofold.  Firstly,  that  because 
these  princes  protested  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  really  had  a 
right  to  protest,  the  Danish  Government  never  having  acknow- 
ledged such  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  agnates ;  their  preten- 
sions were,  besides,  uncertain  and  eventual,  and  the  mere  fact 
of  their  existence  could  not  maintain  for  Holstein  the  rights  of  a 
separate  State ;  the  protesting  princes  themselves  had,  in  fact, 
declared,  that  they  would  not  oppose  themselves  to  an  incorpora- 
tion of  the  duchy  in  point  of  government  (see  the  Kussian  note, 
p.  413,  No.  4,  in  fine).  Secondly,  tlie  Danish  Government  now 
appeals  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  new  law  of  succession  of  1853, 
perfect  uniformity  with  regard  to  the  succession  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  whole  monarchy,  through  the  abolition  of  the 
subsidiary  cognatic  succession  according  to  the  Lex  Regia. 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  letters  pdtcnt  of  Sept.  9th,  1806, 
may  have  lacked  as  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  has  now  been 
supplied,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  point  out  any  eventual 
necessity  for  a  separation. 

The  Schleswig-Holsteiners  further  allege  that,  according  to 
Art.  2  of  the  Final  Act  of  Vienna,  the  Germanic  Confederation 
consists  of  independent  States,  from  which  they  con-  Roiauonof 
elude,  that  Holstein  must  be  an  indei)endent  State,  ciern»a»y. 
at  least  since  1815.  The  conclusion  is,  however,  vicious.  In  Art.  4 
of  the  Federal  Act,  where  the  members  of  the  Confederation  are 
enumerated,  Holstein  is  not  named  as  a  member,  but  "  Denmark 
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for  Holstein."  Holstein  is  federal  territory,  but  the  confederate 
State  is  Denmark ;  ^  just  as  Brandenburg  and  Pommem  are 
federal  territories,  whilst  the  confederate  State  is  Prussia.  On 
the  other  hand,  HanoYer  is  in  the  said  article  named  as  a  mem- 
ber, not  "Gfreat  Britain  for  Hanover,"  because  this  kingdom 
really  was  a  separate  State,  and  not  a  part  of  the  English  State. 

b.  Alleged  Independence  of  Slesuig  ds  a  separate  State. 

The  pretended  right  of  Slesvig  to  be  considered  a  State  in 
her  own  right  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  principally  derive  from 
a  transaction  in  1658,  by  which  sovereignty  was,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Danish  Parliament,  conferred  upon  Fr^erick  III. 
of  Denmark  and  his  namesake  Duke  Frederick  III.  of  Gottoip, 
as  possessors  of  parts  of  Slesvig,  until  then  ordinary  feudal 
tenures  of  the  Danish  Crown.  With  regard  to  this  sovereignty, 
there  is,  first,  a  discussion  concerning  certain  restrictive  stipula- 
tions, by  which  the  rights  of  the  Danish  Crown  seem  to  have 
been  in  some  measure  reserved,  but  which  tlie  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners  think  illusory.  Ajmrt  from  this,  the  princijMil  answer 
to  their  assertion  is,  that  the  whole  duchy  was,  in  1721,  formally 
reincorporated  into  the  Crown,  by  which  Act  Slesvig  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  Danish  State,  and  lost  whatever  inde- 
pendence it  may  have  enjoyed  before  that  time.  This  Act 
has  never  since  been  overruled ;  by  it  the  position  of  the 
duchy  is  still  regulated,  and  by  it  the  Government  must  neces- 
sarily take  its  stand.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that,  if  it 
be  admitted  that  Slesvig  was  duly  incorporated  into  the  Crown 
in  1721,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory  cannot  be  defended  a 
moment  longer.  In  that  case  Slesvig  is  lawfully  an  inseparable 
part  of  Denmark, — a  Danish  Crownland,  and  the  pretended 
right  to  a  union  between  it  and  Holstein  independently  of  the 
Danish  Crown  cannot  exist  The  advocates  of  the  Schleswig- 
schiMwig.  Holstein  view,  have  therefore  laboured  to  show  that 
JJrttoIi"to**^  an  incorporation  of  the  duchy  into  the  Crown  was  not 
the  nullity  or  intended  in  1721,  or  at  all  events  not  effected.   For  this 

validity  of  ,  , 

the  Incur-  purposo  they  have,  in  the  first  instance,  proposed  vari- 
sicbviginu)    ous   new   intenjretations   of    certain    important    ox- 

the  Crown  Id  .  -*  'xij  xi-ii 

1721.  pressions  and  passages  m  the  documents,  which  have 


^  Denniiirk-Proper  aud  Slesvig  thus 
pay  the  three-fouilha  of  the  expenses 
coimected  with  a  iiiobiliaation   of  the 


ILoUtem  coutingent  to  the  Coufe<ler«itu 
army. 
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reference  to  the  said  State  Act — ^namely,  the  letters  patent  of 
August  22,  1721,  and  the  formulary  of  the  oath  of  homage  sub- 
sequently taken  by  the  inhabitants  (see  pp.  325  and  326).  But 
they  do  not  agree  amongst  themselves  on  the  question  of  inter- 
pretation, which  we  may  therefore  pass  by  in  this  summary 
statement.  The  main  feature  in  the  whole  discussion  on  the 
political  relation  of  Slesvig  is  the  attack  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  school  on  the  legal  validity  of  the  reincorporation  of  the 
duchy  in  1721,  supposing  that  an  incorporation  was  really 
intended. 

The  chief  argument  on  the  side  of  the  opposition  is  that  an 
incorporation  of  Slesvig  would  have  involved  a  viola-  coMtituUo 
tion  of  two  old  statutes,  which  could  not  lawfully  have  Il'eSS^" 
been  set  aside.  One  of  them,  called  the  Valdemarian  ^**^  - 
Constitution,  is  said  to  have  been  enacted  by  a  Danish  king 
Valdemar  in  1326,  and  to  have  stipulated  that  "South-Jutland" 
should  never  be  incorporated  into  the  Cro>vn ;  the  other  dates 
from  1448,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  former.. 
A  closer  examination  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  these 
pretended  statutes  shows,  however,  that  no  objection  against  the 
incorporation  of  Slesvig  in  1721  can  be  derived  from  them. 
There  certainly  exists  in  the  archives  a  letter  dated  5th  of  Jime, 
1448,  containing  a  paragraph  in  Latin,  which  is  usually  ex- 
plained as  a  promise  not  to  incorporate  Slesvig.  It  is  also  stated 
in  the  letter,  that  this  paragraph  had  been  copied  from  another 
document,  bearing  the  date  of  1326  and  the  signature  of  King 
Valdemar,  and  that  the  stipulation  expressed  by  it  should  be 
observed  for  the  future.  But  no  such  document  of  1326  exists 
now,  either  in  the  original  or  in  a  copy  ;  nor  is  there  any  report 
of  its  existence,  except  that  implied  in  the  letter  of  1448,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it 
never  has  existed,  and  that,  if  any  such  document  really  was 
produced  in  1448,  it  was  not  genuine.  The  King  Valdemar,  to 
whom  it  is  ascribed,  was  a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age,  Duke  of 
Slesvig,  who,  by  a  rebellious  party  in  Denmark,  was  made  king 
in  1326  under  the  co-operation  of  Count  Gerhard,  of  Holstein, 
his  uncle  and  guardian,  who  for  his  trouble  obtained  Slesvig. 
In  1330  Valdemar  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  dukedom,  but 
meanwhile  he  is  said  to  have  signed  the  now  lost  document  con- 
tiiining  the  said  stipulation,  which  has  been  called  Constitutio 
Yiddemari  by  modern  authors.  In  any  case,  this  document 
cannot  be  produced  now,  and  consequently  cannot  be  appealed 
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to  as  a  part  of  tho  public  law  of  Slesvig.  Tlie  promise  con- 
tained in  that  doubtful  Latin  fragment  cannot,  therefore,  be 
binding  upon  the  Danish  Crown,  except  in  so  far  as  the  letter  of 
1448,  in  which  it  was  repeated,  ajid  which  is  really  in  existence, 
has  binding  force.  This  letter  was  not,  however,  issued  by  a 
Danish  king,  but  by  Count  Carsten,  of  Oldenburg,  who  after- 
wards became  king  of  Denmark  as  Christian  I.  It  was  issued 
at  a  time  when  he  had  no  authority  to  make  any  dispositions 
concerning  Slesvig ;  and  the  letter  itself,  which  is  not  mentioned 
by  contemporary  historians,  must  have  been  a  mere  personal 
engagement,  part  of  an  intrigue  in  which  Denmark  had  no 
share.  In  no  case  would  the  letter  be  binding  on  the  Crown 
without  the  ratijfication  of  the  Danish  Council,  of  which  there  is 
no  vestige,  nor  has  it  ever  been  in  any  way  acknowledged  by 
the  Danish  Government.  Authors  of  the  Schleswig-HoLstein 
school  are  unable  to  invalidate  these  considerations,  from  which 
it  follows  that,  whatever  be  its  contents,  the  letter  of  1448  is  not 
and  never  was  a  law  of  tho  Danish  monarchy  or  any  part  of  it, 
and  that  no  objection  to  the  legal  validity  of  the  incorporation 
of  1721  can  be  derived  from  it^ 

Another  objection  is  founded  on  the  consideration,  that  the 
incorjwration  of  Slesvig  into  the  Crown  involved  of  necessity  the 
dissolution  of  any  intimate  constitutional  community  between 
the  duchy  and  other  lands  not  incorporated  into  the  Danish 
Crown,  but  that,  according  to  the  Schlcswig-Holstein  view,  an 
mdissoluble  union  existed  between  Slesvig  and  Holstein  (then 
inde})endent  of  Denmark),  hence  it  is  concluded,  that  the  incor- 
poration, being  incompatible  with  tliis  union,  was  on  tliat  account 
void.  Thus  one  of  the  two  principal  positions  of  the  Schlcswig- 
Holstein  system  is  made  to  support  the  other. 

c.  Alleged  indissolvile  union  between  Slesvig  and  Holstein  indepen- 
dently  of  their  relations  to  the  Danish  Crown, 

In  considering  this  part  of  the  Schlcswig-Holstein  theory, 
we  must  first  of  all  turn  the  attention  of  our  reader  to  the  addi- 
tion "independently,  of  their  relations  to  the  Danish  Crown." 
For  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that,  when  the  two  duchies,  as  main- 

*  Dr.  Travers  Twisa  haa  shown  in  his  '  «?riko    suppoeod  to  be  binding   on-  tho 


Taluable  treatise  'On  the  Relations  of 
the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 


Crown,  the  position  of  Slesvig  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Dunish  Crown  \a  m  till  eMen- 


etc.'  (London,    Longman,    1848),   that,     tial  iH>int»  the  Siime  iw  that  of  the  duchy 
when  the  letter  of  1448  its  for  argument  ;  of  Loucadtor  to  the  Kuglidh  Crown. 
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tained  by  tho  Danish  Government,  are  both  integral  parts  of 
the  Danish  state,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they  are  indisso- 
lubly  connected  by  this  very  position.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
Sehleswig-Holstein  theory  is,  that  it  presupposes  the  duchies 
to  be  iudissolubly  united  by  links  entirely  independent  of  the 
Danish  Cro\vn.  It  is  not  the  fact  of  the  union,  but  the  connect- 
infi:  bond,  which  is  the  point  in  question.  This  is,  according  to 
the  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  not  the  Danish  Crown,  but  a  statute  of 
a  statute  of  1460,  by  which,  as  they  say,  Slesvig  ^*^- 
and  Holstein  were  united  into  one  body  politic,  and  which 
statute  they  maintain  to  be  still  in  vigour.  They  found  their 
opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  this  statute  solely  on  a  passage  to  the 
effect  that  the  lands  composing  the  said  duchies  "  should  remain 
for  ever  together  undivided."  On  the  Danish  side  it  is  main- 
tained, that  the  Schleswig-Holstein  interpretation  of  these 
words  is  contrary  to  the  plain  context  of  the  words  alleged  and 
also  to  history,  completely  silent  as  it  is  on  such  a  union. 
The  statute — and  its  supplement,  which  was  a  kind  of  charter 
— prescribed  separate  diets,  and  other  public  institutions,  for 
each  duchy,  whilst  not  a  single  common  institution  is  men- 
tioned. Nothing  was  therefore  effected  beyond  a  mere  dynastic 
union,  which  was  implicitly  enacted  in  another  part  of  the 
statute.  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  King  was  to  secure  the 
newly  acquired  Holstein  in  its  connexion  with  Denmark  by 
means  of  Slesvig.  But  this  dynastic  union  was  not  indissoluble ; 
and  could  not  possibly  be  so,  because  the  succession  in  Slesvig 
and  in  Holstein,  being  feudal  tenures,  depended  on  investitures 
from  different  Lords  Paramount — viz.  from  the  Danish  King  in 
Slesvig,  and  from  the  German  Emperor  in  Holstein.  The 
Schleswig-Holsteiners  justly  maintain  that  Holstein  remained,  in 
point  of  law,  independent  of  Denmark  as  long  as  the  actual  suc- 
cession in  the  duchy  depended  on  Imperial  investiture — ^that  is, 
till  1806 ;  this  same  argument  ought  to  have  convinced  them 
that  their  idea  of  Holstein  being  all  the  while  iudissolubly  con- 
nected with  Slesvig  was  inadmissible.  Denmark  and  Slesvig 
were  always  equally  independent  of  Germany^of  which  Holstein, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  part. 

The  union  between  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  effected  in  1460, 

was  dissolvable  at  any  time,  and  was  merely  dynastic.     It  be- 

•came  constitutional  only  by  the  subsequent  incorporation  of  both 

duchies  into  the  Danish  state,  in  1721  and  1806.    The  word 
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"  undivided  "  simply  meant  that  each  duchy  by  itself  should  be 
kept  as  a  whole  ;  and  until  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory  was 
constructed,  it  was  always  thus  understood.  Ai)art  from  this, 
the  stipulation  was  moreover  soon  broken,  and  that  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Estates. 

Inasmuch  then  as  the  statute  of  1460  did  not,  as  alleged, 
enact  an  indissoluble  union  between  Slesvig  and  Holstein, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  whether  it  is  still  in 
force  or  not.  For  the  sake,  however,  of  completeness,  a  few 
words  on  this  subject  may  find  a  place.  The  Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners  allege,  that  the  statute  is  comprised  in  the  privileges  of 
Conflnnauon  the  uobillt}^  of  the  ducliics — privileofcs  confirm^  bv 

of  DfivilCff^S.  L  a  a, 

14M.  11*48.  each  succeeding  king,  and  even  by  the  present  King 
Frederick  VII. ;  that  this  stiitute  amounts  to  a  kind  of  contract 
between  the  kings  and  their  subjects  in  Slesvig  and  in  Holstein, 
the  observance  of  which  is  the  condition  on  which  the  kings 
possess  the  Siiid  ducliies.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  statute  of  1400  prescribed,  that  for  the  future  the  inha- 
bitants should  have  the  right  of  electing  their  princes,  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  Lords  Paramount  of  the  fiefs.  This  rule 
was  observed  for  some  time  ;  and,  as  a  condition  for  their  elec- 
tion, the  princes  took  an  oath,  that  they  would  respect  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  their  future  subjects,  which  they  thus 
confirmed.  No  allusion  was  made  on  these  occasions  to  any 
definite  documents — in  fact,  no  documents  at  all  were  confirmed, 
but  only  the  rights,  from  whatsoever  source  derived,  of  the 
persons  named  in  the  acts  of  confirmation  signed  by  the  princes. 
In  the  course  of  the  17th  century  the  elections  ceased,  heredi- 
tary and  absolute  government  was  by  degrees  introduced 
(statutes  of  succession  in  1008,  1050),  and  the  diets  convoked 
since  1400  were  discontinued,  the  two  last  being  held  in  1075 
and  in  1711.  The  confirmation  by  an  oath  of  the  privileges  of 
the  inhabitants  generally, — in  which  were  comprised  the  political 
Aboutionof  liberties  of  the  lands, — likewise  ceased;  and,  since 
SlTtio,^?;  1712,  only  the  class  privileges  of  the  nobility  were 
^'"-  confirmed,  on  previous  application,  and  purely  as   a 

matter  of  royal  grace.     In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  confirmations 
of  privileges  originally  confirmed  anything  with  respect  to  the 
public  law  of  the  lands,  this  ceased  to  be  the  case  in  1712. 
And  this  change  is  very  aJ^parent  on  a  comparison  between  the* 
formularies  used  at  different  times  (see  pp.  801-307). 
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d.  Alleged  claim  of  Slesvig  and  ffolstein  to  a  Constitutional  Uniofi 
independently  of  Denmark^  arid  founded  on  community  of  public 
institutiom. 

Some  authors  admit,  that  an  indissoluble  union  between 
Slesvig  and  Holstein  was  not  established  by  the  statute  of  1460. 
They  defend  the  demand  for  a  union  of  the  duchies,  according 
to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  plan,  by  an  appeal  to  the  fact,  that 
the  two  duchies  had  for  a  very  long  time  been  connected  with 
each  other,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  several  common  public  insti- 
tutions peculiar  to  them,  and  not  extending  to  the  other  lands 
which  compose  the  Danish  monarchy.  They  say,  that,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  set  a  value  on  this  state  of  things, 
they  have  a  just  and  equitable  claim  that  it  should  be  main- 
tained. This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
demands^  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners.  Thus  the  mediaeval 
Diets  of  the  two  duchies,  which  originally  had  no  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  assembled  at  different  places,^  began,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  meet  in  one  place,  and  transact  their 
business  together.  This  practice  lasted  so  long  that  it  might 
almost  be  considered  a  peirt  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Appealing 
now  to  this  circumstance,  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  have  de- 
manded the  union  of  the  modem  Diets  of  the  duchies  instituted  in 
1831.  This  appeal,  however,  seems  to  be  too  far-fetched,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  last  meeting  of  the  old  Diets  was  in 
1711,  and  that  such  great  changes  have  taken  place  since  then. 
It  is  further  alleged  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  side,  that  in  certain 
respects  (viz.  in  matters  of  law,  church,  public  education,  &c.) 
there  was,  until  lately,  a  common  administration  for  the  two 
duchies  separately  from  the  Kingdom.  But  it  does  not  appear 
how  this  circumstance  could  give  the  inhabitants  a  right  to  demand 
the  establishment  of  such  a  separation  also  in  respect  to  those 
branches  of  government  which,  during  centuries,  have  been 
administered  in  common  for  all  the  possessions  of  the  Danish 
kings  (^.^.  finances,  army,  navy,  &c.).  All  these  administrative 
arrangements  were  founded  only  in  ordinances  of  the  princes, 
and  might  of  course  be  altered  in  the  same  way  if  it  were 
deemed  necessary  for  the  weal  of  the  state.  Besides,  the  ad- 
ministrative institutions  which  for  some  time  connected  the  two 
duchies  with  each  other,  but  not  with  Denmark-Proper,  had  no 
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connexion  whatever   with  the  old  constitutions,  and  obtained 
their  greatest  development  between  1834-1848. 


An  accurate  appreciation  of  the  allegations  on  both  sides  can 
of  course  be  formed  only  on  a  fuller  information,  which  will  be 
found  in  a  separate  treatise  api)ended  to  this  volume.  The 
summary  hero  given  contains,  however,  the  substance  of  both 
arguments  in  the  matter,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  the 
reasoning  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  amounts  principally  to  a 
criticism  of  the  legal  validity  of  those  state  acts  by  which  the 
position  of  the  two  duchies  has  last  been  regulated,  and  an 
appeal  to  older,  more  or  less  apocryphal  documents.  With 
regard  to  the  principal  point  of  contest,  the  reincorporation  of 
Slesvig  in  1721,  this  criticism  derives  its  whole  strength  from 
the  supposed  Valdemarian  constitution  of  1326,  which  does  not 
exist ;  from  a  document  of  1448,  which  never  was  a  law  of  the 
Danish  monarchy,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  finally,  from  an  un- 
tenable interpretation  of  an  isolated  passage  in  the  privileges  of 
1400,  which  ceased  to  be  in  force  in  1712.  It  should  finally  be 
observed,  that  neither  in  1721,  nor  sul^equontly  till  1815,  has 
the  slightest  doubt  been  raised  as  to  the  act  of  incorporation  of 
that  year  being  perfectly  lawful,  or  as  to  every  earlier  enactment 
or  nile  contrary  to  its  sense  and  tenor  having  been  superseded 
by  it,  and  not  vice  versa.  All  the  historical  testimony  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  is  to  the  positive  eflect  that 
Slesvig,  since  then,  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Danish  state. 

In  conclusion,  wo  will,  in  opposition  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
view  above  stated,  briefly  recapitulate  the  Danish  view 
of  the  In-  of  this  matter.  According  to  this,  the  Kingdom  and 
tionofthe  the  thrco  duchies  stand  all  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Crown,  being  all  integral  parts  of  the  Danish  state  on  an 
equal  footing.  There  does  not  exist  any  special  political  coimexion 
between  any  two  or  more  of  them  independently  of  the  Crown. 
As  for  the  succession,  it  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  1 853,  it 
has  been  made  perfectly  uniform  for  all  parts  of  the  state.  But 
also  before  then  it  was  maintained,  that  the  succession,  accord- 
ing to  the  Lex  Regia,  was  valid  in  the  whole  state.  In  Slesvig  it 
had  been  introduced  indirectly,  through  the  incorporation  of  the 
duchy  into  the  Crown,  in  1721,  and  acknowledged  by  the  inha- 
bitants subsequently  taking  the  oath  of  homage  to  the  King 
"  and  his  royal  hereditary  successors,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  Lex  Regia.**    In  Lauenburg  this  order  of  succession  was 
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indisputably  introduced  by  the  incorporation  of  the  duchy  with 
the  Danish  monarchy  in  1816.  As  for  Holstein,  the  Govern- 
ment appealed  to  the  letters  patent  of  1806  ;  and  though  the 
existence  of  the  Gottorp  pretensions  then  advanced  was  acknow- 
ledged, these  have  never  been  recognised  as  legally  founded. 

The  political  incorporation  of  the  three  duchies  into  the  Danish 
state  (Croum^  monarchy)  has  thus,  according  to  the  Danish  view, 
been  accomplished,  and  the  duchies  lost  their  political  Ambiguity  of 
autoncmy.  Iney  nave,  however,  not  been  fully  assimi-  tonomy.in- 
lated  to  Denmark-Proper  in  point  of  government,  nor  »ndkIngSm. 
has  such  an  assimilation  been  intended  these  last  fifty  years ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  duchies  have  not  been  administratively  incorjxh 
rated  with  the  kingdom  of  Denmark-Proper^  but  have  preserved 
a  certain  degree  of  provincial  antonomy.  When,  therefore, 
writers  on  the  Danish  side  treat  of  the  existing  autonomy  of  the 
duchies,  and  of  their  incorporation  as  a  contingent  possibility, 
these  expressions  have  reference  only  to  an  administrative  in  cor- 
poration and  a  provincial  independence,  not  incompatible  with 
their  accomplished  political  incorporation,  or  with  the  traditional 
community  in  many  branches  of  administration,  with  the  com- 
mon citizenship  (extended  to  Holstein  in  1776),  or  other  similar 
bonds.  The  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  on  the  contrary,  proceeding 
on  the  supposition  that  Slesvig  and  Holstein  are  still  separate 
states,  almost  always  mean  a  political  autonomy  and  incorpora- 
tion when  speaking  of  a  now-existing  autonomy  or  a  possible 
incorporation  of  the  duchies.  Inasmuch  now  as  the  explanatory 
words  "political,"  ** provincial,"  "administrative,"  "with  Den- 
mark-Proper," "into  the  Crown,"  &a,  are  not  always  added 
either  in  public  documents  or  in  publications  on  the  subject,  the 
ambiguity  of  the  bare  terms  "  autonomy  "  and  "  incorporation  " 
has  caused  an  incredible  confusion.  Another  source  of  mis- 
understanding is  the  term  "  kingdom  of  Denmark,"  which  is  not 
to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  "  Danish  monarchy,"  or  "  Danish 
state,"  but  only  of  the  province  of  Denmark-Proper. 

§  3.  On  the  nationality  of  Slesvig. 

In  close  connection  with  the  political  agitations  of  the  Schles- 
wig-Holsteiiiers,  and  the  disputes  in  this  century  between 
Denmark  and  Germany,  is  the  contest  of  the  Danish  and 
German  nationalities  in  Slesvig.  In  German  publications  this 
duchy  is  often  represented  as  an  essentially  German  country, 
and  as  having  always  been  so;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  the 

*  c 
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German  nationality  is  not  aboriginal  in  the  duchy,  which  was 
originally  inhabited  only  by  Danes  and  Frisians.  Even  now 
not  more  than  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the  whole 
population  is  really  of  German  nationality.  Fully  one-half  of 
the  whole  population  is  quite  Danish,  and  of  the  rest  a  consider- 
able quota  are  Frisians  (whose  language  much  resembles  the 
Dutch) ;  whilst  another  part  are  really  Danes,  but  speak  also 
a  Low-German  dialect,  for  which  reason  the  Germans  count 
them  as  countrymen.     (See  Maps  I.  and  II.  and  explanation.) 

It  is,  however,  true,  that,  although  of  foreign  origin,  the 
German  element  had  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  obtained 
a  decided  supremacy.  Whilst  the  Germans  laboured  with 
great  zeal  to  complete  the  Germanisation  of  the  duchy,  a  not 
less  energetic  Danish  reaction  began  about  1835,  and  resulted 
in  a  violent  contest,  which  has  not  yet  come  to  a  close. 

The  great  progress  of  the  German  nationality  in  Slesvig 
originated  in  the  circumstance,  that  since  the  fourteenth  century 
the  princes  were  mostly  German.  Their  courts  were  German, 
and  under  their  protection  so  great  a  number  of  German, — 
mostly  Holstein, — noblemen  settled  in  the  duchy,  as  to  supplant 
entirely  the  original  Danish  nobility.  At  the  time  of  the 
greatest  power  of  the  nobility,  the  Holstein  magnates  really 
treated  Slesvig  as  an  appendix  to  their  own  country.  By  the 
patronage  of  the  princes  and  the  nobility,  numerous  German 
tradesmen  and  artisans  settled  in  the  towns,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  coimtry  between  the  Daimevirke  and  the  Eyder  was 
chiefly  colonised  by  German  settiers.  The  German  language, 
first  Low  German,  then  High  German,  became  the  official 
language,  instead  of  Danish  and  Latin,  Since  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  a  strong  immigration  of  Germans  into  Denmark 
began,  and  w^as  continued  for  about  250  years,  particularly  of 
people  belonging  to  the  educated  classes.  In  Denmark-Proper, 
it  went  so  far^  that  about  the  year  1675  twenty  out  of  the  thirty- 
one  earldoms  and  baronies  were  in  the  hands  of  German  families, 
and  a  century  later  all  orders  from  the  cabinet  of  the  King  were 
issued  in  German,  and  Danish  supplications  were  never  noticed. 
In  Slesvig  it  was  still  worse,  because  here  the  influx  began 
earlier  and  found  vigorous  support  from  the  beginning.  The 
Dukes  of  Gottorp  and  Sonderborg,  who  possessed  part  of  the 
duchy,  especially  favoured  the  German  immigration ;  and  the 
Dukes  of  Gottorp,  for  political  reasons,  directiy  persecuted  the 
Danish  nationality.      When   the   old  aristocratic  constitution 
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broke  down  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the 
principal  influence  in  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
bureaucracy,  which  had  become  almost  entirely  German.  In  the 
Church,  also,  the  principal  offices  were  constantly  in  the  hands 
of  Germans.  Thanks  to  these  circumstances,  the  German 
language  was  introduced  into  the  administration  and  legislation 
of  the  whole  duchy,  and  even  into  the  churches  and  schools  of 
a  great  part  of  the  country,  where  the  people  was  Danish.  In 
feet  the  upper  classes,  almost  entirely  German,  pressed  their 
language  on  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  with  a  hardness 
and  perseverance  comparable  to  that  of  which  we  hear  such 
strong  complaints  in  these  days  from  Posen,  Bohemia,  &c.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  Danish  language  was  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  totally  expelled  from  the  peninsula,  Svanso,  and 
the  towns  of  Slesvig  and  Husum,  and  the  Frisian  language  was 
superseded  by  the  German  in  Eidersted  and  in  some  of  the 
western  islands.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  idiom  adopted 
in  these  localities  was  Low  German,  not  High  German.  (For 
statistics  and  historical  notices  on  this  subject,  see  p.  435). 

The  position  of  the  Danish  nationality  in  Slesvig  at  the  time, 
when  this  matter  first  became  the  subject  of  discussion  may 
be  thus  recapitulated.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  duchy  the 
Danish  language  was  still  used  in  the  rural  churches  and  pri- 
mary schools,  and  the  same  was  the  case  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  towns.  The  laws  were  also,  though  published  in  German, 
accompanied  by  a  Danish  translation.  But  for  the  rest  the 
Danish  language  was  scarcely  used  for  any  public  purpose. 
The  whole  middle  part  of  the  duchy  had  a  Dam'sh  popula- 
tion, with  German  village-schools  and  religious  services.  In 
the  courts  of  justice  and  public  offices  all  over  the  duchy,  only 
Grerman  was  used,  interpreters  being  called  in  to  help  when 
necessary.  The  State  colleges  were  aU  German;  Danish  was 
hardly  taught,  even  on  the  same  footing  as  French  or  other 
foreign  languages.  The  only  seminary  for  schoolmasters  was 
German.  Access  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen  was,  partly 
by  law,  partly  by  force  of  circumstances,  barred  to  the  Danish 
Slesvigers,  who  were  obliged  to  study  at  the  German  University 
of  Kiel.  Their  position  seemed  hopeless,  in  so  far  ae  their 
nationality  was  concerned ;  and  the  German  party  confidently 
predicted  the  complete  extinction,  ere  long,  of  the  despised  and 
persecuted  Danish  language.     This,  however,  proved  a  mistake. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

On   THB   FIBST   iNnBVKNTION   OF   THE   GeBMANIO   CONFEDERATION   IN 

THE  Affaibs  of  Dsnmabk,  AND  ITS  Causes — 1815-1823. 


THE   H0L8TEIN   NOBILITY. 

The  first  occasion  for  interfering  with  Danish  afiairs  was 
afforded  to  the  Federal  Diet  by  the  attempts  of  the  Holstein 
nobility,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to  regain  their 
medisBval  power.  Though  of  very  little  interest  in  themselves, 
these  attempts  deserve  our  attention,  because  they  gave  rise  to 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  views,  and  thus,  indirectly,  caused  the 
subsequent  contentions  between  Denmark  and  Germany.  We 
have  stated  how  the  Holstein  nobility  had  gained  power  in 
Slesvig,  and  how  at  the  downfall  of  their  political  power  they 
still  preserved  their  social  class  privileges,  confirmed  as  a  matter 
of  royal  grace  even  by  the  present  King.  In  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  even  succeeded  in  extending  these 
privileges.  Thus  they  obtained,  in  1732,  an  express  permission 
for  the  continuation  of  their  so-called  nextis  socialis — a  commu- 
nity in  which  all  the  nobility,  both  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein, 
take  part  in  reference  to  certain  private  interests,  which  had 
existed  ever  since  the  Holstein  nobles  began  to  settle  in  Slesvig. 
(Nexus  socialis,  see  pp.  366-370.)  In  1775  they  obtained  permis- 
sion for  the  establishment  of  a  so-called  Permanent  Deputation 
residing  in  Kiel,  and  acting  as  the  ofiSciaUy  acknowledged  organ 
for  their  common  interests.  New  discussions,  however,  arose  at 
the  end  of  the  century  between  the  Government  and  the  nobles 
on  the  immunities  of  seigneurial  estates ;  the  latter  at  length 
submitted,  but  much  ill-feeling  was  created,  which  subsequent 
events  greatly  increased.  Owing  to  the  general  prevalence 
of  Germanism,  before  referred  to,  the  Holstein  nobility  had 
hitherto  possessed  great  influence  in  Denmark.  The  national 
and  anti-aristocratic  reaction,  which  began  after  1772,  found 
favour  with  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  King  Frederick 
VI.,  and  this  had  the  effect  of  estranging  the  Holstein  nobles 
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from  the  Court.  In  1815  their  discontent  received  new  nourish- 
ment. The  Hoisteiners  naturally  shared  the  national  move- 
ment in  Germany,  whose  tide  then  ran  high,  and  a  general 
wish  manifested  itself  in  the  duchy  that  it  might  receive  a 
more  separate  position  in  the  Danish  State.  Some  time  after, 
on  entering  the  Germanic  Confederation,  Frederick  VL  engaged 
to  establish  representative  institutions  in  Holstein ;  and  having 
the  choice  of  doing  so,  either  by  a  new  common  constitution  for 
the  whole  monarchy,  embracing  also  Holstein,  or  by  a  separate 
constitution  for  this  duchy  alone,  he  chose  the  second  alterna- 
tive, in  accordance  with  sound  policy  and  the  wish  of  the 
Holstein  people  generally.  But  against  this  plan, — of  isolating 
the  duchy, — the  nobles  at  once  opposed  themselves ;  and  they 
have  maintained  this  opposition  ever  since  as  often  as  a  similar 
scheme  has  been  proposed.  Such  a  measure  would  almost  to  a 
certainty  restrict  their  influence  to  Holstein  alone,  and  put  an 
end  to  their  influence  in  Denmark  generally.  But  this  they 
were  determined  not  to  lose,  and  their  opposition  against  the 
Grovemment  now  assumed  a  new  character.  Till  1815  they 
had  only  striven  to  maintain  their  class  privileges  unimpaired. 
They  were,  no  doubt,  mistaken  as  to  the  real  extent  of  their 
immunities,  but  of  course  they  had  a  right  to  defend  what  they 
possessed  lawfully.  In  1815  they  began  a  struggle  for  the 
maintenance  and  the  extension  of  that  political  influence  in  the 
Danish  State,  which  until  then  they  had  exercised  by  force  of 
circumstances,  but  to  which  they  had  no  right.  No  means 
could  be  better  adapted  to  this  end  than  a  transformation  of  the 
7iexu8  8ociali8  into  a  political  institution,  and  this  they  attempted 
to  effect  by  an  appeal  to,  and  by  peculiar  interpretations  of, 
the  charter  of  1460  and  other  old  documents, — long-forgotten 
results  of  lojig-forgotten  intrigues. 

In  these  endeavours  they  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  learning 
and  talents  of  the  historian  Frederick  Dahlman,  Pro-  y.  c.  tma- 
fessor  in  Kiel,  and  paid  Secretary  to  the  Permanent  ''°*°* 
Deputation  of  the  equestrian  order.  Indeed,  without  him  they 
would  hardly  have  carried  the  matter  as  far  as  they  did.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  a  criticism  of  Dahlman  as  an  historical  author 
and  politician ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  both  capacities  he  has 
erred  greatly,  in  spite  of  vast  learning  and  considerable  skill. 
As  it  is,  alas!  so  often  the  case  even  with  the  best  of  his 
countrymen,  he  was  but  too  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  mere 
theories  and  unsound  preconceived  notions.     Dahlman  was  the 
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father  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism.  He  certainly  did  not  go  so 
far  as  later  authors  of  his  school.  He  has,  for  instance,  never 
denied  that  Slesvig,  after  1721,  followed  the  same  law  of  succes- 
sion as  the  Kingdom  proper,  but,  nevertheless,  he  has  shown  the 
way;  if  he  had  not  done  so,  others  would  not  have  followed. 
Unhappily  Dahlman  was  a  foreigner,  being  by  birth  a  Mecklen- 
burger,  and  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  Danish  monarchy, 
which  might  have  checked  him  when  his  zeal  for  his  employers, 
and  perhaps  the  peculiar  bias  of  his  character,  led  him  to  a 
direct  attack  on  the  existing  order  of  things  in  Denmark.* 

The  principal  demand  of  the  nobility  in  the  duchies  was 
likriiestde-  ^OT  the  first  time  expressed  in  a  memorial  from  the 
gj^JiJ?'^*  Deputation,  in  wliich  they  declared,  that  they  could 
^u^tion.  ^^^  ^  satisfied  with  a  constitution  for  Holstein  alone, 
1816.  «  because  the  equestrian  order  would  lose  its  import- 

ance by  such  a  measure."  This  memorial  is  dated  August  22, 
1815,  which  date,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  birthday 
of  Schleswig-Holsteinism  as  a  political  programme.  The  King 
answered,  that  he  could  not  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
equestrian  order  as  a  corporation  concerning  the  contemplated 
Holstein  constitution,  but  that  he  would  take  the  advice  of  men 
of  standing  and  influence  in  the  duchy.  He  was,  moreover, 
willing,  as  a  matter  of  Royal  grace,  to  permit  that  the  Knights 
of  Holstein  might,  notwithstanding  the  renewed  connexion  of 
Holstein  with  Germany,  remain  in  their  nexus  aocialis  with 
those  of  Slesvig,  on  the  same  condition  which  was  attached  to 
the  original  grant  of  this  privilege  in  1732 ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
it  should  not  interfere  with  the  Royal  prerogatives.  Baffled  in 
this  attempt,  the  Deputation  chose  another  expedient.  They 
asked  for  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges,  and  received  it 
A  committee  August  17,  1816.  It  was,  as  usual,  given  in  separate, 
HoteteSTSn-  somewhat  differently  worded.  Royal  writs  for  the  corpo- 
•utution.  ration  of  each  duchy.  Two  days  after  a  committee 
was  named,  consisting  of  nine  Holsteiners  and  one  Dane, — the 
Minister  of  Finance — to  report  upon  a  draught  of  a  consti- 
tution for  Holstein,  which  was  submitted  to  it  in  November 
following.  It  was  expressly  stated  in  the  draught,  that  this 
constitution  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  old  one.     But 


^  Dahlman  had  at  first  no  national 
animosity  against  Denmark.  He  held 
for  some  time  an  appointment  at  the 


transferred  to  Kiel,  and  published  in 
that  period  a  well-written  treatise  in 
Danish  on  the  great  Danish  poet  Ohlen- 


University  of  Copenhagen  before  being  ,  schlaiger,  full  of  sympathy  and  respect. 
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no  sooner  had  the  nobles  receired  the  letters  of  confirma- 
tion, than  they  had  a  Memorial  drawn  up  by  Dahlman,  dated 
October  8th,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  a  con-  jiemoriaiof 
stitution  for  Holstein  alone  would  be  contrary  to  the  ^"J^gJJ' 
most  ancient  of  their  privileges,  to  wit,  that  of  1460. 
By  this  statute  a  perpetual  intimate  union  between  the  two 
duchies  had  been  stipidated,  and,  never  having  been  expressly 
abolished,  it  formed  part  of  the  privileges  just  confirmed  in 
general  terms  without  any  specified  enumeration.  The  memo- 
rial further  asserted,  that  the  nexus  socialis  was,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  common  constitution,  and  conferred  upon  the  eques- 
trian order  a  right  of  granting  taxes.  In  short,  the  memorial 
epitomized  the  whole  Schleswig  -  Holstein  theory,  then  pro- 
pounded for  the  first  time.  What  was  the  opinion  of  the  King 
concerning  such  a  union  is  apparent  from  a  short  opinion  of 
exposition,  written  with  his  own  hand  at  Vienna  in  on*  union  of 
1815,  for  private  use,  and  signed  with  his  initials.  It  koistein. 
had  been  proposed  to  divide  the  Germanic  Confederation  into 
so-called  directional  divisions ;  and  it  seems,  that  the  idea  was 
suggested  to  him  of  joining  Slesvig  to  Holstein,  and  letting  that 
duchy  also  become  federal  territory,  in  order  that  the  federal 
territories  under  the  Danish  Crown  might  form  an  independent 
directory^     Concerning  this  idea  the  King  writes : — 

"  To  join  Slesvig  to  Holstein  in  order  to  produce  a  more  powerful  directory 
does  not  meet  my  approval.  In  the  first  instance  it  toould  he  entirely  against 
ike  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  Slesvig  is  a  part  of  the  Danish  realm,  and  is 
almost  entirely  Danish ;  secondly,^'  &c. 

From  this  it  seems  quite  clear,  that  Frederick  VI.  knew  of  no 
union  aLre^y  existing  between  the  two  duchies,  nor  did  he 
suspect,  that  Slesvig  was  in  possession  of  any  political  inde- 
pendence.    There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  his  answer  would 
have  contained,  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  give  any  answer  at  all 
to  the  memorial  of  October  8 ;   but  the  Deputation  received 
none.     The  nobles  continued,  however,  from  that  time,  for  a 
space  of  two  years,  to  worry  the  King  with  suppli-  Resistance 
cations  of   the   most   impertinent   kind,   both   as  to  tothede- 
matter  and  form.     At  last,  in  1818,  he  threatened  to  S^nobiuty. 
deprive  them  of  the  permanent  Deputation,  and  this  had  the 
effect  of  abating  considerably  their  fervour.     Meanwhile  Dahl- 
man   and  some   of  his   academic   friends   had   undertaken   to 
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develop  in  greater  detail  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  memo- 
rial of  1816.  He  wrote  a  substantial  treatise  on  the  pretended 
right  of  the  nobles  to  grant  taxes ;  representing  that  right, 
which  in  reality  the  old  estates  had  not  possessed  later  than 
1650,  as  still  existing  in  1819,  and  as  being  somehow  vested  in 
the  knights.  This  unruly  behaviour  determined  Frederick  VI., 
who  certainly  was  not  much  inclined  to  give  up  any  part  of  his 
absolute  power,  to  set  aside  the  project  of  a  Holstein  con- 
stitution which  had  been  elaborated  by  the  Committee  before 
mentioned,  and  which  had  already  received  the  Royal  sanction ; 
that  project,  therefore,  never  became  a  law. 

In  1820  the  Final  Act  of  Vienna  was  passed,  of  which  Article 
54  empowered  the  Diet  of  Frankfurt  to  urge  the  introduction 
of  representative  institutions  into  all  confederate  states,  in 
accordance  with  Article  13  of  the  original  Federal  Act  of  1815. 
Dahlman  now  advised  the  knights  of  Holstein  to  apply  to  the 
TheHototein  Fraukfurt  Diet,  on  the  strength  of  this  §  54  and  of 
to  ui?S£r-  §  56,  in  which  it  was  enacted,  that  existing  constitutions 
fedn^on.  should  uot  be  altered  except  in  a  constitutional  man- 
ner. K  the  Diet  would  acknowledge  the  old  constitution  of 
Holstein  to  be  in  vigour,  the  nobles  might  reasonably  hope  for  a 
restitution  of  their  old  power ;  and  if  the  Diet  would  acknow- 
ledge "  the  right  of  the  Holstein  nobility  to  a  constitution  in 
common  with  that  of  Slesvig,"  they  might  hope  in  that  manner 
to  exercise  a  pressure  upon  the  Danish  Government  with  refer- 
ence to  the  establishment  of  a  union  between  the  two  duchies. 
For  this  purpose  different  papers  upon  the  alleged  state  of 
things  were  indited  by  lawyers  of  repute,  and  a  complaint  lodged 
with  the  Diet,  December  5, 1822.  Li  January,  1823,  the  Danish 
Plenipotentiary  in  Frankfurt  received  his  instructions,  or  rather 
the  necessary  historical  and  juridical  information,  in  the  shape 
of  a  memorial,  drawn  up  in  Chancery,  embracing  a  complete 
proof  tliat,  at  least  since  1650,  the  Estates  had  had  no  power  of 
granting  supplies ;  that  the  last  real  and  complete  Diet  had  been 
held  in  1675,  and  that  but  one  incomplete  assembly  had  met 
since  then,  namely,  in  1711-1712  ;  that  in  earlier  times  no  con- 
nexion existed  between  the  duchies  except  through  the  Diets, 
and  that  whatever  connexion  had  existed  had  come  to  an  end 
with  the  Diets  themselves ;  that  all  political  commimity  between 
the  duchies  had,  at  all  events,  been  dissevered  on  Slesvig  being 
re-united  to  the  Crown  in  1721 ;  that  the  nexus  soeialie  dated  only 
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from  1732,  being  quite  a  private  institution ;  and  finally  that  the 
privileges  confirmed  in  1816  were  only  those  of  a  certain  class, 
and  of  no  political  character.  The  residt  was  what  might  have 
been  expected.  In  June,  1823,  the  fate  of  the  complaint  was 
already  certain,  but  only  after  the  vacation,  November  Federal  r«o- 
17,  e.  a.,  was  the  decision  of  the  Diet  formally  agreed  n.  1823. 
to,  and  to  the  following  effect : — 

*'  iDasmuch  as  the  High  Federal  Assembly  has  derived  the  conviction  from 
the  foregoing  investigation,  that  tJie  old  Constitution  in  Hohtein  does  not  exist 
in  acknotuUdged  vigour^  the  claim  of  the  Holstein  *  Prelates  and  Knights,'  and 
their  appeal  to  §  56  of  the  Final  Act  of  Vienna,  are  dismissed  as  unfounded." 

And  further,  that,  the  King  having  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  grant  a  constitution  in  accordance  with  his  obligations,  the 
complainants  ought  to  await  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise.     In 
the  resolution  of  the  Diet  the  claim  to  a  union  with  Slesvig 
was  not  touched  upon,  as  not  being  within  the  province  of  the 
Confederation.     The  remarks  of  the  Prussian  Plenipotentiary 
(20th  Session,  July  10, 1823)  on  this  point  are  worth  Prussian  vous 
recording,  because,  with  a  rare  precision,  they  express  f^ofSS*. 
the  position  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  in  regard  JJJ^*J^  ^ 
to  Slesvig,  and  also  (as  being  the  enunciation  of  the  sicsvig. 
official  motives  for  his  vote)  they  express  the  opinion  held  at 
that  time  by  the  Prussian  Government.    The  Plenipotentiary 
declared  that — 

"  the  petitioners  wish  for  the  maintenance  of  a  union  hetween  the  duchies  of 
Holstein  and  Slesvig  by  one  and  the  same  constitution, — ^a  union  alleged  to 
have  been  confirmed  in  1816  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
the  Estates  of  Holstein.  But  upon  the  maintenance  of  this  imion, — apart  from 
all  other  scruples,  which  might  suggest  themselves  against  it, —  the  Federal 
Diet  cannot  exercise  any  imaginable  influence,  for  this  reason,  that  the  duchy 
of  Slesvig  does  not  belong  to  the  German  federal  territories,  and  consequently 
lies, altogether  beyond  the  limits  of  the  influence  of  the  Confederation." 

With  the  failure  of  the  nobles  in  Frankfurt  ended  the  first 
scene  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  drama;  and  if  the  ideas  of 
Dahlman  had  not  been  turned  to  any  other  account  than  that 
of  reviving  the  mediaeval  power  of  the  Holstein  magnates,  they 
would  probably  now  have  belonged  to  the  literary  curiosities  of 
the  past.  It  is  true,  that  he  caused  the  first  interference  of 
Germany  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Denmark,  but  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  if  the  Federal  Diet  had  ever  afterwards  adhered 
to  the  result  arrived  at  in  1823,  and,  as  at  that  time,  had  confined 
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itself  within  the  true  limits  of  its  competency,  the  complicated 
double  relations  of  Holstein  to  Denmark  and  to  Germany, 
though  objectionable  in  point  of  principle,  would  not  necessarily 
have  led  to  insuperable  difficulties.  We  shall  see  that  twenty- 
five  years  later  the  Germanic  Confederation  acted  as  if  tlie  reso- 
lution of  November  17,  1823,  had  never  been  passed. 


(    *^7     ) 


CHAPTER    11. 

History  of  the  Sghlbswig-Holstsin  Movement — 1823-1848. 
Second  Intebyention  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 


§  1.  Liberal  and  Natumal  Parties  in  Sleavig  and  in  Hohtein, 

Dahlman  left  Denmark  in  1829,  exchanging  his  Professorship 
in  Kiel  for  the  corresponding  one  in  Goettingen ;  but  he  left 
behind  him  a  seed  destined  to  bear  fruits  which  he  could  scarcely 
have  anticipated.  The  new  and  peculiar  views  of  the  public 
law  of  Holstein  and  Slesvig,  the  results  of  his  investigations  in 
behalf  of  the  knights,  did  not  remain  confined  to  the  memorials 
of  the  Permanent  Deputation,  or  the  federal  archives  in  Frank- 
furt They  became  known  to  the  general  public  through  the 
publications  and  academical  lectures  of  Dahlman  himself  and 
some  of  his  colleagues,  and  were,  in  course  of  time,  with  some 
alterations,  made  to  support  interests  very  difierent  from  those  of 
the  nobility. 

Dahlman  was  no  doubt  mistaken  in  his  opinion  that  the 
"prelates  and  knights,"  through  the  confirmation  of  their  privi- 
leges granted  by  successive  sovereigns  since  1712,  had  pre- 
served those  political  rights,  which  they  had  exercised  only  imtil 
that  year  and  never  since.  But  he  was  at  least  self-consistent  in 
maintaining,  that  these  rights,  if  perpetuated  in  this  certainly 
anomalous  manner,  belonged  in  1815  only  to  the  nobility.  As 
long  as  that  opinion  prevailed,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory 
could  not  find  votaries,  except  in  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy 
and  their  adherents.  By  degrees,  however,  the  opinion  spread, 
that  the  population  at  large  might  claim  political  rights  Libenamocu- 
under  the  same  title.  The  nobles  had  demanded,  sSi^wig- 
with  some  show  of  consistency,  the  renewal  of  the  old  °  ^*  ^ 
Diets  such  as  they  were  in  1712,  when  the  last  was  held ;  but 
it  was  now  stated,  that  the  population  of  Holstein  and  Slesvig 
generally  had  a  right,  derivable  from  the  confirmation  of  "  the 
privileges,"  to  a  new  and  liberal  constitution,  with  common  Diets 
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for  the  two  duchies.  The  nobles  demanded  a  constitutional 
connexion  between  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  eflfected  by  the  trans- 
formation of  the  private  nextia  socialis  into  a  political  institution  ; 
it  was  now  said,  that  the  ditchy  of  Holstein  possessed  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  a  union  with  Slesvig.  Thus  modified,  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  programme  found  favour  with  many,  princi- 
pally because  it  accommodated  itself  with  great  facility  to  the 
liberal  and  German  national  tendencies,  which  at  that  time 
began  to  flourish  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  from  this  centre 
to  spread  over  the  coimtry.  In  order  to  explain  this  matter 
more  fully  it  may  not  be  superfluous  at  this  place  to  call  to 
Political  io-  mind,  that  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  the 
SSr?ereme«  univcrsitics  exercise  a  much  more  considerable  influence 
SfflcC"''  than  in  England.  The  middle  class,  between  the 
abroad.  aristocracy  and  those  given  to  commercial  and  industrial 
pursuits,  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  so-called  official  or  academical 
class,  including  the  civil  service,  the  clergy,  army  and  navy, 
literary  and  professional  men.  Though  generally  not  wealthy, 
this  class  is  powerful  by  its  position  and  superior  intelligence. 
Access  to  public  employment  or  a  professional  station  can  only 
be  obtained  by  passing  examinations  demanding  an  amount  of 
information  only  to  be  acquired  by  extensive  academical  studies. 
With  the  exception  of  military  men,  the  class  of  public  officials 
therefore  consists  almost  entirely  of  men,  who  have  resided 
several  years  at  the  universities.  This  circumstance  enables 
the  university  professors  to  exercise  a  widely  spread  influence 
over  the  most  powerful  part  of  society.  And  this  influence 
extends  not  only  to  scientific  and  religious  matters,  but  also  to 
politics.  On  the  Continent,  free  institutions  have  not  developed 
themselves  gradually  as  products  of  national  life,  but  have  been 
grafted  on  society  as  something  new.  There  was  a  time  when 
liberal  tendencies  were  almost  extinct  abroad,  and  it  is  only  since 
the  time  of  Montesquieu  that  they  have  been  revived,  chiefly 
through  the  study  of  English  institutions.  Social  and  political 
freedom  took,  therefore,  the  form  of  scientific  problems  before 
becoming  realities.  Thus  the  universities,  the  seats  of  learning, 
became  also  the  centres  of  political  movements;  academists 
became  the  natural  champions  of  liberty :  and  this  explains  the 
phenomenon  usually  so  puzzling  to  the  English  mind,  that  pro- 
fessors, clergymen,  and  physicians  descend  into  the  political 
arena. 
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At  the  time  of  the  political  and  national  revival  in  Germany 
the  University  of  Kiel  was  in  close  community  with  influence  of 
other  German  universities,  and  many  of  the  professora  d^SKiei'tn 
were  natives  of  other  German  countries.  At  a  later  ^^  <J«chie«. 
period,  whilst  the  German  Governments  took  very  strict  mea- 
sures against  political  movements  at  the  universities,  the  absolute 
but  mild  government  of  Frederick  VI.  left  the  University  of 
Kiel  perfectly  free  from  any  interference  of  that  kind.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  not  only  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the 
time,  but  also  the  extravagant  national  bias  of  young  Germany, 
flourished  in  Kiel,  and  were  embraced  by  many  of  the  young 
men  trained  there. 

And  these  were  not  all  Holsteiners.  We  have  stated  already 
tliat  the  upper  classes  in  Slesvig  had,  in  course  of  time,  been  in 
a  great  measure  Germanised.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  but 
natural  that  they  should  send  their  sons  not  to  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  but  to  that  of  Kiel,  from  which  they  returned  im- 
bued with  ultra-German  sympathies,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
great  destiny  imagined  to  be  marked  out  for  the  German  race, 
as  also  for  German  unity,  for  a  vindication  of  the  supposed 
inherent  and  absolute  superiority  of  the  German  language  and 
culture,  and  for  the  propagation  of  the  German  nationality 
beyond  its  actual  boundaries.  Other  circumstances  contributed 
to  turn  the  great  majority  of  Slesvig  students  to  Kiel  rather 
than  to  Copenhagen,  and  led  to  the  monopolization  of  the  civil 
service  and  the  Church  in  Slesvig  by  candidates  from  the  Hol- 
stein  University.  Amongst  these  circumstances  may  be  named 
the  want  of  Danish  preparatory  schools  in  the  duchy,  the  absence 
of  professors  of  Slesvig  jurisprudence*  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  and  more  especially  a  decree  of  1768  to  the  effect, 
that  all  persons  wishing  for  appointments  in  Holstein  or  in 
Slesvig,  whether  bom  there  or  not,  shoidd  reside  two  years  at 
the  University  of  Kiel.  Although  limited  by  other  Biennium 
enactments  with  regard  to  Slesvig,  this  so-called  Wew^  univeraiuut. 
nium  universitatis  has  materially  contributed   to  increase  the 


>  ThankB  to  the  unhappy  separation 
of  the  duchy  from  Denmark,  the  origi- 
nal Daniah  law  of  Slesvig  has  in  coarse 
of  time  been  almost  supeneded  by  rules 
borrowed  from  the  civil  law  and  by  the 
enactments  of  local  statutes  partly  of 
German  origin.  The  difference  between 
the  kingdom  and  the  duchy  in  point  of 
law  incTMsed  gradually,  until  at  last  the 


civil  law,  taught  in  Kiel,  afforded  a 
better  preparation  for  the  dischai*ge  of 
legal  functions  in  Slesvig  than  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen  could  furnish.' 
At  present  there  are  at  least  two  pro- 
fessors of  Slesvig  law  in  Copenhagen, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  latter 
school  has  now  two  or  three  times  as 
many  students  from  Slesvig  as  Kiel  has. 
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influence  of  the  Holstein  University  in  Slesvig.  It  was  not 
till  1850  that  this  unjust  and  most  injurious  regulation  was 
abolished*^ 

The  result  of  these  circumstances  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
schicBwig.  close  community  of  feelings  and  opinions  between 
f^^^  the  majority  of  the  academical  class  in  Slesvig  and  in 
Stt^SS^to'*  Holstein,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  want  of  sympathy 
both  duchie*.  j^^  intellectual  intercourse  between  them  and  the  cor- 
responding class  of  society  in  the  Kingdom.  A  better-prepared 
soil  could  scarcely  be  imagined  for  the  new  political  theory,  that 
the  people  of  Holstein  and  of  Slesvig  had  a  right  to  a  common 
constitution  for  the  two  duchies  and  to  a  certain  degree  of 
separation  from  Denmark-Proper.  It  gained  ground  so  much 
the  easier,  as  the  names  of  Dahlman  and  the  other  learned 
originators  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism  seemed  a  sufiicient  guaran- 
tee for  the  correctness  of  the  historical  facts  on  which  it  was 
pretended  to  be  founded.  True,  these  were  of  very  old  date ; 
but,  at  that  time,  nothing  was  more  popular  with  the  German 
mind  than  the  restoration  of  the  institutions  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  may  finally  be  observed,  that  Kiel,  the  original  and  principal 
seat  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism,  had  then  only  for  about  fifty 
years  belonged  to  Denmark;  its  traditions  were,  if  not  un- 
friendly, at  least  indifferent,  to  the  Danish  state  as  such. 

The  first  publication,  in  which  a  liberal  Schleswig-Holstein 
programme  was  proposed,  was  a  pamphlet  written,  in  1830,  by 
Uwe  Lomsen,  a  high  official  and  a  man  of  great  personal 
respectability,  but  enthusiastic  and  too  easily  carried  away  by 
ubendSchL-  mcro  theorfes  and  momentary  impressions.     Thoucrh 

HoUL  party  .       ^  ,^  ^o  i«  i? 

rinoei83o.  very  short,— only  ten  Izmo.  pages, —  this  pamphlet 
Uwe  Lorn-  ^j^gj^i^  j^  Considerable  sensation  by  its  boldness  both 
in  matter  and  in  language,  and  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
author.  The  public  mind  was,  moreover,  at  that  time  in  a  state 
of  great  commotion,  caused  by  the  Revolution  of  July  in  Paris. 
Lomsen  did  not  go  the  lengths  of  subsequent  writers ;  he  neither 
proposed  a  separation  of  the  two  duchies  from  the  Danish  state, 

^  The  origin  of  the  decree  was  the  '  mised  to  maintain  the  univeraity  of 
foUowing:  lu  1767  a  preliminary  treaty 
between  Denmark  and  Russia  was  signed, 
which,  amongst  other  things,  treated 
of  the  cession  to  the  Danish  king  of  the 
Gottorp  division  of  Holstein,  in  which 
Kiel  was  situated,  and  which  then  be- 
longed to  the  Russian  dynasty.  On  this 
occasion  the  Danish  Oovemment  pro- 


Kiel  by  its  income  and  good  estate;  and 
it  was  in  order  to  increase  the  number 
of  students  and  to  counteract  the  habit 
of  studying  abroad,  that  the  biennittm 
univeraitatis  was  enacted  in  1768.  The 
measure  was  proposed  by  one  of  the 
Russian  negotiators,  Yon  Saldem,  him- 
self a  Holsteiner. 
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nor  their  complete  nnion  with  each  other ;  but  he  broke  the  ice 
and  set  an  example.  His  pamphlet  called  forth  an  animated 
discussion  on  the  subject,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  at  least 
some  people  were  ready  to  assist  in  the  realization  of  his 
own  or  similar  plans.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  correct  to 
date  the  existence  of  a  liberal  Schleswig-Holstein  party  from 
the  publication  of  Lomsen's  pamphlet  Opposition  was  raised, 
not  only  in  Denmark-Proper  but  also  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein, 
and  not  least  &om  the  knights,  who  considered  the  idea  of 
claiming,  on  the  strength  of  Dahlman'is  theories,  political  rights 
for  cUl  classes  of  the  population  under  a  common  constitution 
for  both  duchies,  as  an  encroachment  on  their  privi-  Enmity 
leges.  The  enmity  between  the  two  parties  has  never  Lib^rai°and 
subsided,  though  the  nobles  have  of  late  somewhat  siSiiS^JJ^ 
changed  their  language.  The  representative  assem-  ^o^***°^- 
blies,  established  in  1834,  with  very  limited  powers,  were  so 
composed  as  to  secure  for  the  aristocratic  interest  only  a  strong 
minority,  and  the  knights  would  not  support  the  endeavours  of 
the  other  orders  to  extend  the  competency  of  the  assemblies. 
In  1838  it  was,  e.  g,,  declared  in  a  meeting  of  the  Holstein 
nobility,  that  they  could  not  lend  their  support  to  an  attempt  at 
gaining  the  right  of  granting  taxes  for  an  assembly,  in  which 
they  were  so  inadequately  represented  as  in  that  of  1834.  And 
in  the  Holstein  .Diet  in  Itzehoe  a  member  of  the  equestrian 
order  even  said  in  the  same  year,  that  so  precious  a  right,— one 
of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility, — could  not  be  given  up  to  a 
nondescript  assembly. 

A  diversion,  hostile  alike  to  both  factions  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners,  was  efifected  by  the  so-called  New-Hol-  New- 
steiners,  a  democratic  party  in  Holstein,  demanding  party, 
the  greatest  possible  independence  for  this  duchy  alone,  with 
a  separate  constitution,  on  the  broadest  liberal  basis.  A  pro- 
gramme so  plain,  and  easily  appreciable,  could  not  but  re- 
commend itself  as  preferable  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  scheme, 
with  its  train  of  legal  sophistries  and  antiquarian  disputes.  In 
1844,  however,  the  leaders  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  movement 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  their  side  the  New-Holstein  leaders 
and  their  organs  in  the  press ;  and  from  that  time  the  democrats 
also  set  their  hopes  on  the  realisation  of  the  Schlewig-Holstein 

scheme. 

liVTiilst  this  movement  thus  rapidly  grew  stronger,  it  also 
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altered  its  character.  Zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their 
The  Duiah  nationality  has  been  traditional  with  the  Germans  in 
MdtheScbL-  Slesvifi: ;  and  the  national  revival  in  Germany  both 
doubled  their  exertions  and  secured  for  their  endeavours 


the  support  of  their  countrymen  in  Holstein  and  elsewhere.  We 
have  already  described  to  what  a  position  the  Danish  nationality 
in  Slesvig  had  been  reduced  under  a  pressure  applied  for  centuries. 
Nevertheless,  the  reaction  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  took  place  in  Denmark-Proper  against  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  German  language,  began  to  manifest  itself  vigorously 
in  Slesvig  also,  particularly  since  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly- 
instituted  Provincial  Estates  in  1835.  In  a  subsequent  paragraph 
we  shall  have  occasion  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  action  of  this 
assembly  in  the  matter  of  nationalities.  We  shall  see  that  by  it 
the  Danish  Slesvigers  gained  but  very  little ;  their  cause  made 
progress  principally  by  their  own  private  exertions,  which  soon 
obtained  the  support  of  their  brethren  in  the  Kingdom.  Every 
means  was  resorted  to,  that  could  serve  to  keep  alive  the  national 
feeling,  and  foster  attachment  and  respect  for  the  Danish  lan- 
guage, such  as  Danish  newspapers,  libraries,  improved  schools, 
public  assemblies,  and  permanent  associations.  Great  meetings 
were,  for  instance,  held  in  the  summer,  at  Skamlingibankey  a 
hill  in  the  Northern  Slesvig,  with  a  wide  prospect  of  the  country. 
Once  as  many  as  12,000  were  there  assembled.  Amongst  the 
associations  the  principal  was  the  Slesvig  Association^  which  in 
later  times,  when  the  Slesvig  Diet  had  become  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  did  not  cease  to  protest 
against  the  resolutions  of  this  assembly,  as  expressing  the  wishes 
of  the  Slesvig  people;  against  the  Schleswig-Holstein  views 
and  plans,  and  particularly  against  an  annexation  of  Slesvig  to 
Germany. 

This  opposition,  which  proceeded  entirely  from  private  indi- 
viduals, exasperated  the  German  party  so  much  the  more  as  it 
was  quite  unexpected;  and  although  all  German  Slesvigers 
are  by  no  means  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  not  even  all,  who  are 
enthusiastic  for  their  nationality,  yet  it  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  very  many  have  adopted  Schleswig-Holstein  views  merely 
because  the  realisation  of  that  scheme  seemed  the  speediest 
way  of  completing  the  Germanisation  of  the  duchy.  The  Ger- 
man sympathies  of  the  upper  classes  in  Slesvig  have,  of  course, 
fix)m  the  very  b^inning,  contributed  to  recommend  Schleswig- 
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Holsteinism  to  them.  But  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  Danish  Slesvigers,  that  the  national  element 
soon  became  the  principal  feature  of  the  movement.  Under  the 
influence  of  their  anti-Danish  bias,  the  leaders  went  at  last  so 
fitr,  that  they  overstepped  the  bounds  of  legitimacy  by  demand- 
ing a  complete  separation  of  the  two  duchies  from  the  Danish 
monarchy  and  the  annexation  of  Slesvig  to  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation. Nevertheless  things  would  hardly  have  come  to 
the  extremity  of  an  insurrection,  if  the  new  scheme  had  not 
found  favour  with,  and  assistance  from,  the  Duke  of  Augus- 
tenburg. 

§  2.  The  Duke  of  Augustenburg, 

The  principal  argument  advanced  by  the  Schleswig-Holstein- 
ers  in  favour  of  the  pretended  right  of  Holstein  to  be  considered 
a  separate  state  is  the  well-known  fact»  that  when  the  duchy,  in 
1806,  was  made  a  part  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  the  Russian 
court  reserved  its  agnatic  rights  of  succession,  cmd  that  the 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  rights  was  at  the  time 
left  undecided.  The  idea  of  an  eventual  separation  of  Holstein 
from  the  Danish  Crown  was  turned  to  accoimt  by  many  p,g^j„^,^^ 
of  those  writers  who,  since  1830,  laboured  to  propagate  ^^  too- 
Schleswig-Holstein  views,  and  who  now  asserted,  that  Houtein  and 
because  of  the  imagined  right  of  Holstein  to  a 
union  with  Slesvig,  the  latter  duchy  would  follow  Holstein  in 
case  of  a  separation.  But  the  greatest  possible  dissent  prevailed 
as  to  who  would  be  the  future  inheritor  of  Holstein,  and  through 
it  of  Slesvig  also.  Some  even  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  there 
was  no  heir  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  unbiassed  and  better- 
informed  authors  tried  to  counteract  all  these  mistaken  ideas,  by 
shoMring  that  the  whole  monarchy  really  was  subject  to  the 
agnatie-cognatic  order  of  succession  established  by  the  Lex  Begia, 
and  that  only  concerning  some  parts  of  Holstein  the  right  of 
succession  of  the  cognates  could  possibly  be  disputed,  though 
hardly  doubtful.  The  question  was  not  without  practical  im- 
portance ;  for  only  four  members  were  left  of  the  direct  male 
line  of  the  royal  family,  and.  there  were  reasons  to  believe  that 
these  would  be  the  last.  In  that  event  the  Russian,  and 
possibly  other  collateral  male  lines,  might  put  forth  claims 
on  Holstein,  in  opposition  to  the  cognatic  inheritor  of  the 
Danish  throne.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  an  anonymous 
pamphlet^ '  On  the  Succession  in  Schleswig-Holstein,'  was  pub- 
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lished  (1837)  in  Halle,  in  the  very  heart  of  Germany,  where 
A  pamphlet  the  first  signs  already  showed  themselyes  of  the 
Sfjug^tS*.  unreasonable  and  blind  enmity  against  everything 
*^'*^*^'-  Danish,  which  has  characterised  the  German  press 
and  so-called  public  opinion  for  these  last  twenty  years.  The 
purpose  of  this  publication  was  to  show,  that  the  Lex  Begia  was 
not  valid,  either  in  Slesvig  or  in  Holstein ;  and  that  after  the 
extinction  of  the  direct  male  line  of  the  royal  family  these  two 
duchies  would  become  the  inheritance  of  the  nearest  agnate  of  the 
blood,  viz.,  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  whilst  Denmark-Proper 
and  Lauenburg  would  fall  to  the  nearest  cognate,  in  accordance 
with  the  Lex  Regia,  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse.  ^  The  argument 
offered  in  support  of  this  view  was  a  combination  of  the  current 
Schleswig-Holstein  opinions  on  the  public  law  of  Slesvig  and 
Holstein,  with  some  modifications,  and  certain  new  and  pecu* 
liar  interpretations  of  various  transactions  concerning  the  suc- 
cession in  the  two  duchies.  It  did  not  long  remain  a  secret 
that  the  author  was  no  other  than  the  Duke  himself;  and  this 
circumstance  has  given  to  the  little  book  the  importance  of  a 
historical  document.  It  was  a  challenge  to  the  King,  and  to 
all  whose  wish  and  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Danish  state,  and,  coming  from  such  a  hand,  it  could  not  be 
overlooked.  It  became  painfully  clear,  that  the  removal  of  every 
doubt  concerning  the  Holstein  succession  should  be  no  longer 
postponed,  and  negotiations  were  immediately  begun,  particu- 
larly in  St  Petersburg.  The  King  felt  confident,  that  the 
only  moot  point  in  the  whole  matter,  viz.,  the  Russian  claims  to 
Holstein,  once  settled,  the  Augustenburg  pretensions  would  prove 
as  harmless  as  they  were  unfounded.  He  was  so  sure  of  this, 
that  he  even  prevented  one  of  the  most  competent  men,  who 
intended  to  refute  the  Duke  publicly,  from  doing  so.  But  the 
death  of  Frederick  VI.,  in  1839,  put  a  stop  to  the  diplomatic 
negotiations,  which  were  not  renewed  till  1846 ;  nor  did  the 
Government  till  that  year  pronounce  itself  publicly  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  Duke.  This  silence  contributed  greatly  to 
create  a  feeling  of  imcertainty,  wliich  could  only  benefit  him ; 
and  although  his  views  were  very  completely  reAited  by  several 
authors,  he  found  support  principally  from  the  partisans  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  scheme,  amongst  whom  he  soon  assumed  a 
prominent  position.    The  argument  of  the  Duke,  and  the  whole 

1  Nephaw  of  the  DuchoM  of  Oaiabridgai 
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discussion,  being  intricate  and  circumstantial,  our  space  would 
forbid  us  to  offer  in  this  place  a  full  exposition  of  the  matter  in 
question,  which,  besides,  now  has  lost  aU  practical  importance. 
A  recapitulation  of  the  argument  will,  however,  be  found  in 
Appendix  IV.  (p.  402). 

It  is  of  course  difficult,  and  for  our  purpose  unnecessary,  to 
ascertain  what  reasons  led  the  Duke  to  stake  his  name  and 
position  on  a  game  so  precarious,  or  what  his  final  aim  may 
have  been.  In  Denmark  it  is  commonly  believed,  that  Rei«tkm  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  succession  was  in  the  mind  of  to*t£** 
the  Duke  and  his  Mends  only  a  stepping-stone  to  the  ^^^' 
Danish  throne.  Howbeit,  his  primary  object  was  ^^^^^ 
patent  to  all,  viz.,  to  secure  for  himself,  and  his  family,  the 
possession  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  whenever  an  opportunity 
should  offer  itself  Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  such 
plans  than  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory,  and  the  tendency  to 
effect  a  complete  separation  of  the  two  duchies  from  Denmark, 
which,  day  by  day,  became  more  manifest  among  the  partisans 
of  that  theory.  In  point  of  fEtct,  the  pretensions  of  tiie  Duke 
did  not  admit  of  any  defence  at  all,  except  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  most  hazarded  opinions  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
school ;  and  even  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  the  Duke  could 
not  have  thought  seriously  of  detaching  Slesvig  and  Holstein 
from  Denmark,  if  there  had  not  been  a  party,  which  for  purposes 
of  its  own  was  willing  to  work  for  such  a  scheme.  It  is 
therefore  highly  improbable,  that  the  world  would  ever  have 
heard  anything  about  the  claims  of  the  Augustenbui^  fetmily,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  Schleswig-Holstein  movement.  At  the 
same  time,  supposing  that  the  Duke  had  harboured  these  pre- 
tensions before  the  beginning  of  that  movement^  we  can  under- 
stand how  he  might  feel  tempted  to  join  it,  when  it  had  acquired 
some  strength.  K  thus  the  Duke  found  it  useful  and  indeed 
necessary  to  base  his  pretensions  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
flieory  and  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  supporters  of  this  scheme, 
these  on  their  side,  whatever  were  their  ultimate  intentions, 
could  not  {ail  to  perceive  how  very  advantageous  an  ally  the  Duke 
was,  and  how  very  useful  an  improvement  upon  their  system  of 
(^pinions  his  pretensions  afforded.  The  very  idea  of  an  order  of 
succession  common  for  both  duchies,  but  different  from  that  ob- 
taining in  the  Kingdom,  afforded  so  palpable  an  illustration  of  the 
alleged  union  and  independence  of  the  duchies,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  fit  to  support  and  recommend  those  views  both  at  home 
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• 
and  abroad.  Besides,  if  the  Augnstenbnrg  theory  on  the  suc- 
cession were  true,  there  would  be  nothing  unlawful  in  publicly 
discussing  the  question  of  a  future  separation  of  Slesvig  and 
Holstein  from  the  Danish  Crown.  Once  started,  the  assertion, 
that  only  the  male  line  could  succeed  in  these  duchies,  was 
universally  adopted  by  authors  of  the  Schleswig^Holstein  schooL 
and  proclaimed  as  a  fimdamental  position  in  the  public  law  of 
the  land.  The  purely  agnatic  succession  was  a  point  on  which 
all  could  agree,  «uid  the  existence  of  an  avowed  pretender  was  a 
powerful  link  of  connexion  between  all  those,  who  wished  to  profit 
by  the  Schleswig-Holstein  movement  The  Duke,  however,  did 
not  succeed,  if  ever  he  attempted  it,  in  consolidating  all  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  parties  into  one  Augustenburg  party.  Some 
were  no  doubt  attracted  by  his  personal  qudities,  others 
perhaps  by  the  prestige  of  imagined  future  Royalty ;  but  the 
events  of  1848  and  the  following  years  showed,  that  the  faith- 
ful adherents  of  the  Duke  and  his  family  were  very  few.  The 
Duke,  the  nobles,  the  liberals,  those  enthusiastic  for  the  German 
language  and  nationality,  and  since  1844  also  the  democrats,  all 
hoped  to  obtain  the  object  of  their  wishes  through  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  movement,  but  each  party  lent  its  support  for  purposes 
of  its  own.  Nevertheless  they  might  co-operate  to  a  certain 
point,  and  the  talents  and  position  of  the  Duke  enabled  him 
for  a  time  to  unite  all  the  threads  of  the  movement  in  his  own 
hand.  For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  preceding  the  rebellion 
he  was  the  more  or  less  active  leader,  and  to  him  alone  was  it 
due,  that  all  the  different,  mutually  repugnant  elements  of  which 
the  movement  was  made  up,  were  brought  to  act  in  unison. 
Without  the  Duke  there  would  probably  never  have  been  an 
insurrection,  yet,  when  it  came,  he  had  to  learn  that  he  had 
toiled  for  others.  The  leadership  fell  into  the  hands  of  very 
different  persons,  and  the  Duke,  so  far  from  gaining  a  throne, 
was  exiled  and  obliged  to  desist  from  his  pretensions. 

In  1848  a  collection  of  letters  and  other  papers  was  found  at 
AngutoQ-  Augustenburg  castle,  and  remained  in  the  possession 
cJ^Jf^gm.  of  the  Government  for  some  years.  An  account  of  their 
contents  has  been  published,  with  the  permission  of  Government, 
by  C.  P.  Wegener,  keeper  of  the  State  Records,  and  the  true 
relations  of  the  Duke  and  his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Noer,  to 
the  movement  in  the  duchies,  and  to  the  insurrection  in  1848, 
have  thus  been  disclosed.  It  was  a  painful  undertaking,  but 
necessary.    Regard  for  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  family 
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forbade  the  publication  of  all  these  papers ;  but  sufficient  has 
been  published  to  prove  the  general  truthfiilness  of  the  account. 
Wegener  may  have  erred  in  subordinate  points ;  but  the  docu- 
ments, for  whose  genuineness  the  Danish  King  and  the  Danish 
people  are  responsible,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  all 
defence  impossible  for  the  numerous  persons  whose  conduct 
has  been  exposed.  Nor  has  a  refutation  of  his  book  ^  been 
attempted,  however  much  it  has  been  abused. 

§  3.  Schlemoig-Hohtein  Agitatum, 

When  the  Schleswig-Holstein  movement  first  became  conso- 
lidated and  organized,  it  was  confined  to  the  upper  classes. 
Whether  an  insurrection  was  from  the  outset  intended  or  not, 
the  leaders  seem  soon  to  have  perceived,  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  success  without  the  assistance  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  in  Slesvig  and  in  Holstein.  It  also  appears,  that 
they  almost  at  once  turned  their  eyes  to  Germany  for  support. 
An  appeal,  in  1838,  to  the  people  in  Slesvig  and  in  Holstein 
would  not  have  raised  a  single  man;  and  an  appeal  to  the 
German  public  would  have  met  with  general  ignorance  of  what 
they  wished.  Therefore,  in  any  case,  the  first  thing  needful 
was  to  propagate  and  recommend  their  views  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  in  reality  the  Schleswig-Holstein  movement  owes  its 
temporary  success  almost  entirely  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  literature.  But  before  examining  this,  it 
will  be  useful  briefly  to  review  the  means,  by  which,  in  the 
land  itself,  the  way  was  paved  for  the  Separatist  scheme,  and 
by  which  the  commotion  is  still  kept  alive.     Simply  to  can- 

^  C.  F.  Wegener,  *  Ueber  das  Ver-  |  must  in  a  great  part  have  been  furnished 
hii1f.ni»»  der  Herzogs  von  Augusten-  by  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg.  It  was 
burg  sum  Holsteinischen  Aufruhre.  |  refuted  by  Mr.  Wegener  in  his  'Ac- 
Coph.  1849.'  Prof.  Droysen  (formerly  of  <  tenmaszige  Beitrage  zur  G^eschichte 
Kiel)  and  Mr.  Samwer  (^formerly  Secre-  Danemarksim  19ten  Jahrhundert,  Coph. 
tary  to  the  Duke,  and  author  of  the  prin-  1851,'  containing  a  great  number  of 
cipal  pubUcations  in  favour  of  the  Au-  Augustenburg  and  other  papers  touching 
gustenburg  succession)  have  attempted,  i  on  the  history  of  Denmark  1806-1840. 
in  a  Tolume  published  in  1850  ('The  '  The  papera  of  the  Duke  were  restored  to 
Poli<^  of  Denmark  towards  the  Duchies  I  him  in  1853. 

of  Schleswig-Holstein  since  1806/  p.  HI,  ,  The  *  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  of  Noer,' 
note),  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  '  lately  published  in  Germany,  treat  prin- 
Aogustenbui^  princes  by  the  allegation  i  cipally  of  his  personal  relation  to  the 
that  their  faznily  haid  been  ill-treated  by  |  rebellion,  and  would  be  valuable,  if  their 
Frederick  VI.  They  expressly  disclaimed  '  veracity  had  not  been  vehemently  im* 
any  intention  of  refuting  Mr.  Wegener's  |  pugned  by  his  own  coUeagues  in  the 
book.  The  materials  for  their  treatise,  Provisional  Qovemment. 
mosUy  private  letters  and  conversations,  ' 
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vass  the  population  at  large  for  the  pretended  old  rights,  and 
to  recommend  the  Schleswig-Holstein  scheme  on  its  own  merits, 
would  have  been  useless.  Mediseyal  history  and  legal  subtleties 
were  too  far  from  the  mind  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
to  make  it  wish  for  so  great  a  change.  The  only  reasonable 
policy  was  to  sow  discontent  amongst  the  inhabitants  by  other 
means,  and  then  to  hold  out  to  them  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
scheme  as  the  only  way  of  ameliorating  their  position ;  and  that 
policy  is  the  one  still  adhered  to.  If  they  had  raised  a  clamoui 
on  account  of  the  confused  state  of  the  law,  the  patrimonial  juris- 
diction, the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  rules  of  taxation,  the  bad 
currency  (p.  369),  such  complaints  would  have  been  just  and 
intelligible.  But  these  real  defects. they  defended;  and  when- 
ever, in  later  times,  the  Government  tried  to  introduce  useful 
reforms  in  these  respects,  the  opposition  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  party  proved  unconquerable.  On  the  confusion  of  the 
law  depended  the  power  of  the  numerous  lawyers,  ever  the 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  movement ;  to  touch  the  patrimonial 
jurisdiction  would  have  been  to  alienate  for  ever  the  rich  Grerman 
landlords.  Besides,  all  these  defective  points  in  the  state  of 
things  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein  were  so  many  points  of  diflerence 
from  Denmark-Proper,  and  for  that  reason  their  preservation  at 
all  hazards  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Separatist  movement. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  turning  their  attention  to  the  real  wants 
of  the  people,  the  leaders  invented  wrongs  and  made  them  the 
subject  of  violent  declamations  until  the  public  believed  in  their 
existence.    The  principal  of  these  alleged  grievances  was  that 

the  inhabitants  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  were  heavier 
Uttticetotho  taxed  in  proportion  than  those  of  Denmark-Proper; 
fliumcua       and  that  also  in  former  times  the  Government  had 

spared  its  subjects  in  the  Kingdom,  and  overburdened 
the  two  Duchies.  The  reasons  of  this  alleged  partial  policy  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  agitators  did  not  indicate.  They  simply 
threw  out  the  accusation,  and  repeated  it  so  often,  that  at  last 
many  believed  it, — not,  indeed,  because  of  the  proofs  adduced, 
but  because  there  is  nothing  which  the  people  of  any  country  is 
more  ready  to  believe,  on  the  slightest  evidence,  than  that  it 
pays  too  many  taxes.  To  elucidate  the  question  thoroughly  was 
possible  only  by  means  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  financial 
history  and  present  condition  of  the  Danish  state ;  and  a  reci- 
tation of  the  charge  based  on  such  an  investigation,  though 
undertaken  more  than  once,  was  of  no  avail  with  the  great  mass 
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of  the  people,  unable,  of  course,  to  understand  a  discussion  of 
that  kind  The  question  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  former 
times  in  this  respect  was  somewhat  complicated ;  but,  as  for  the 
time  when  this  agitation  began,  it  was  easy  to  show  by  means  of 
the  financial  accounts  (regularly  published,  in  Danish  and  in 
German,  and  in  a  very  circumstantial  form),  that  if  any  part 
had  reason  to  complain  it  was  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kiii^om, 
not  those  of  the  two  Duchies.  Thus  according  to  the  accounts 
for  1844-45-46,  the  average  proceeds  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  were  in  the  kingdom  8,400,000  riz  dollars,  and  in  Slesyig 
and  Holstein  together  3,850,000  rix  dollars,  whilst  the  popula- 
tions were  respectively  1,350,000  and  840,000.  From  these 
numbers  it  plainly  followed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom 
contributed  about  four  shillings  per  head  more  than  those  of  the 
two  Duchies  together.  (At  present  this  difference  is  about  28.) 
The  complaint  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  agitators  was  founded 
on  a  calculation,  in  which  the  revenues  derived  from  the  Crown 
property  of  forests  and  landed  estates  in  each  province  (which 
were  proportionally  greater  in  the  two  duchies)  were  added  to 
the  above  sums.  By  this  experiment  they  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  people  in  the  Duchies  paid  about  1«.  2(L  too  much  per 
head«  On  the  Danish  side  it  was  argued,  first,  that  their  cal- 
culation was  fiftulty,  and  that  a  true  calculation  would  show  that 
even  ihea  the  Kingdom  paid  lOd.  per  head  too  much.  Secondly, 
their  taking  the  proceeds  of  the  Crown  property  in  considera- 
tion, when  comparing  the  burden  of  taxation,  was  objected  to  in 
principle,  for  whether  the  Crown  had  much  or  little  property  on 
a  certain  province  seemed  not  to  affect  the  tax-payers  in  any 
way.'  The  demand  that  the  Slesvigers  and  Holsteiners  should 
pay  less  taxes  because  of  the  proportionally  great  re-  o^wn 
venues  derived  from  the  Crown  property  in  the  Duchies,  i^roperty. 
seemed  intelligible  only  on  the  supposition,  that  each  part  of 
the  monarchy  formed  a  kind  of  unity  in  financial  respects,  the 
Crown  property  in  each  province  belonging  to  that  province, 
and  not  to  the  Crown.  This  idea  has  really  been  expressed  by 
authors  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  school,  and  is  in  keeping  with 
several  of  tjieir  other  opinions ;  but  it  does  not  appear  by  what 
arguments  it  can  be  defended.  There  are  at  any  rate  no  indi- 
cations of  such  an  opinion  having  been  held  or  acted  upon  these 
last  200  years.  Thirdly,  the  demand  of  the  agitators  appeared 
unjust  also  from  another  point  of  view.  The  Crown  possesses 
fewer  forests  and  landed  estates  in  Denmark-Proper  than  in  the 
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two  duchies,  only  because  in  the  Kingdom  a  very  great  part  of  the 
Crown  property  has  been  sold,  and  the  whole  proceeds  paid  into 
the  general  exchequer,  and  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
state.  In  Slesvig,  and  in  Holstein  also,  much  has  been  sold, 
but  at  a  difierent  period,  and  under  other  circumstances.  The 
proceeds  have  been  almost  wholly  converted  into  perpetual 
annuities,  which  still  exist  undiminished.  The  reasoning  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  agitators,  therefore,  amoimted  to  this,  that 
the  people  in  the  two  Duchies  ought  to  pay  less  taxes  than  their 
fellow-citizens  in  the  Kingdom,  because  the  Government,  in 
former  times,  had  husbanded  the  proceeds  of  Crown  property 
sold  in  the  two  Duchies,  and  spent  the  proceeds  of  similar  sales 
in  the  Kingdom.  Finally,  it  was  argued  against  the  Schleswig- 
Holsteinere,  that  if  such  revenues  as  those  derived  from  the 
Crown  property  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  comparing 
the  contributions  of  the  single  provinces,  the  Soimd  dues  ought, 
in  fairness,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Kingdom,  whereby 
the  alleged  greater  revenues  from  forests  and  landed  estates  in 
Slesvig  and  Holstein  would  be  more  than  balanced.  The 
Soimd  dues  were  levied  in  the  Kingdom,  and  had  been  so  for 
centuries,  before  the  Danish  monarchy — 200  years  ago — ^became 
consolidated  in  point  of  government.  The  Schleswig-Holstein 
party  would,  however,  not  acknowledge  the  force  of  this  argu* 
ment,  and  the  discussion  having  lately  been  revived,  they  still 
claim  the  forests,  &c.,  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein  for  these  provinces 
as  their  special  property,  but,  nevertheless,  besides  claim  for 
them  proportionate  quotas  of  the  sums  received  in  compensation 
for  the  Sound  dues.  Whilst  thus  accusing  the  Government  of 
unjustifiable  extortion  in  the  two  Duchies,  the  agitators  constantly 
extolled  in  the  strongest  terms  their  wealth  in  comparison  with 
Denmark-Proper,  apparently  without  observing,  that  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  duchies  afibrded  the  strongest  proof,  that  they 
could  not  be  suffering  under  a  traditional  misgovemment. 

Another  favourite  topic  of  agitation,  which  has  also  been 
revived  of  late,  was,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  natives  of 
Alleged  par-  Dcnmark-Propcr  held  public  offices  than  of  either  of 
oSvimmoit  the  two  Duchics.  That  Slesvigers  and  Holsteiners  were 
dJ^^'°^  habitually  set  aside  for  natives  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
Proper.  agitators  did  not  dare  assert  directly,  because  they 
would  have  been  at  a  loss  for  individual  instances  to  prove  their 
assertion.  They  therefore  simply  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  a 
comparatively  great  majority  of  officers  in  the  army  and  the 
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navy,  as  well  as  in  certain  civil  offices  set  apart  for  meritorious 
military  men,  were  natives  of  the  Kingdom.  The  cause  of  this 
was,  however,  not  partiality  in  Government,  but  that  the  mili- 
tary career  was  less  popular  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein  than  in 
Denmark-Proper.^ 

The  object  of  these  wanton  accusations  was  only  to  stir  up 
the  Slesvigers  and  the  Holsteiners  against  the  Government,  and 
to  awaken  a  jealousy  against  their  fellow-citizens  in  Denmark- 
Proper,  whom  the  agitators  did  not  fail  to  represent  as  the 
accomplices  of  Government  in  its  alleged  crimes.     According  to 
them  the  Danes  in  the  Kingdom  looked  upon  the  two  Aueged 
Duchies  as  subjugated  possessions,  of  which  as  much  SfiSJwi 
profit  as  possible  should  be  drawn,  and  valued  them  °**'*'°- 
chiefly  as  affording  means  for  supplying  the  empty  exchequer, 
as  well  as  giving  places  for  their  sons. 

Besides  the  alleged  partiality  of  Government  for  Denmark- 
Proper,  the  principal  topic  of  agitation  was  the  question  NaUoiMiiity 
of  Nationality.  The  greatest  difficulty  for  the  Schles-  "«*'*'*^°- 
wig-Holstein  scheme  lay  in  the  revival  of  the  Danish  national 
spirit  in  Slesvig.  Whatever  might  be  the  real  or  imagined 
causes  of  complaint  of  the  Slesvigers  against  Government,  still 
if  they  considered  themselves  Danes  they  would  look  to  Copen- 
hagen for  relief,  and  not  to  Kiel  or  Germany.  To  stop  the 
national  movement  in  North  Slesvig,  where  the  Danish  nation- 
ality is  unmixed,  was  soon  perceived  to  be  impossible.  But 
there  was  a  possibility  of  preventing  it  from  spreading  to  those 
parts  of  the  duchy  which  are  commonly  described  as  mixed, 
where  the  population  is,  in  the  main,  of  Danish  descent,  more  or 
less  interspersed  with  German  families,  the  proprietors  of  the 
great  estates  also  being  almost  all  German.  Generally  speaking, 
in  these  districts,  Danish  had  for  a  long  time  been  neither  taught 
in  the  schools,  nor  used  in  the  churches,  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
the  public  offices,  nor  as  the  conversational  language  of  the 
upper  classes.    But  it  lived  on  in  the  great  body  of  the  people, 

all  pupilB  from  the  two  duchies  had 
preferred  the  German  schools,  their 
number,  ten  or  twelve  annually  for 
army  and  navy  together,  would  be 
too  smaU  to  support  such  institutions. 
How  these  officers  could  get  on  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Danish  seems 
unintelligible  if  they  were  not  to  be 
confined  to  certain  regiments  and  ships. 


*  In  connexion  with  this  complaint 
wic  another,  vis.,  that  the  military 
schools  were  in  Copenhagen,  and  that 
the  pupils  of  German  descent  were 
obliged  to  learn  Danish.  The  malcon- 
tents demanded  separate  German  schools 
for  both  arms,  but  seem  to  have  over- 
looked that,  even  if  the  service  had 
been  as  popular  in  Slesvig  and  in  Hol- 
stein as  in  the  ILingdom,  and  even  if 
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handed  down  from  father  to  son  either  alone,  or  together  with  a 
Low-Grerman  dialect,  and  scraps  of  High  German.  The  object 
of  the  German  party  would  be  attained  if  a  prejudice  c^d 
be  created  among  this  population  against  the  Danish,  and  in 
favour  of  the  German ;  if  they  could  be  made  to  give  up  using 
Danish  themselves,  or  teaching  it  to  their  children,  and,  so  to 
say,  declare  themselves  Germans  by  choice.  And  this  is  the 
plan  pursued  by  the  Qerman  nationality  agitation  in  Slewig  for 
these  last  twenty  years.  For  this  purpose  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  propagate  such  notions  as  that  the  Slesvigers  were 
really  of  German  origin,  that  the  Danish  element  in  the  popula- 
tion was  owing  to  immigrations  from  North  Jutland ;  that  the 
people  in  Denmark-Proper  were  of  quite  another  race  than  the 
Slesvigers,  who  therefore  ought  to  look  upon  them  as  a  foreign 
people,  and  on  Copenhagen  as  a  foreign  capitaL^  It  was  asserted 
that  Slesvig-Danish  was  quite  a  different  language  from  the 
Danish  spoken  in  the  Kingdom,  and,  in  fact,  not  Danish  at  all, 
but  only  a  sort  of  disreputable  patois,  and  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  give  it  up  and  adopt  German  in  its  stead. 
Fuftlier,  that  the  Danes  in  the  Kingdom  longed  to  incorporate 
Slesvig  entirely  with  the  Kingdom,  which  would  be  a  great 
misfortune,  because  the  institutions  of  Slesvig  were  so  mudi 
superior ;  that  the  Danish  national  movement  in  North  Slesvig 
was  only  an  artificial  propaganda  backed  surreptitiously  by 
Government,  and  intended  to  prepare  an  incorporation ;  that 
therefore  the  other  Slesvigers  ought  not  to  join  that  move- 
ment, but  rather  to  disavow  their  knowledge  of  Danish,  in 
order  to  withstand  all  allurements  from  that  quarter.  On  the 
other  hand,  German  was  described  as  the  original  language 
of  the  land,  the  more  polite  and  refined  of  the  two,  as  also 
the  more  useful.  High-German  was,  according  to  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  agitators,  the  only  language  in  which  judgment 
could  be  fitly  given,  or  God  worthily  worshipped.  The  great 
power  of  the  forty  millions  of  Germans,  their  superiority  in 
wealth  and  in  all  moral  and  intellectual  advantages,  when  com- 
pared with  the  inferior  Danish  race,  figured  also  in  the  speeches 
and  publications  of  these  disturbers  of  the  peace. 


»  In  1840  the  Prince  of  AugstenbtUK, 
in  the  Slesvig  Diet,  stated  it  as  his  opinion 
that,  the  Danish  Slesvigers  had  no  more 
right  to  a  Danish  copy  of  the  Proceedings 


of  the  Assembly  than  any  Frenchmen 
who  might  happen  to  live  m  the  duchy 
would  have  to  a  French  one. 
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By  such  •means  the  agitators  succeeded  in  beguiling  these 
half-taught  people,  whose  motheivtongue  was  Danish — who  pre- 
serred  precious  stores  of  Danish  folk-lore,  but  who  had  never 
learned  to  read  or  to  write  a  Danish  line— and  inspired  them 
with  a  Grerman  mania,  which  would  be  extremely  ridiculous  if 
it  had  not  had  such  unfortunate  political  consequences.  In 
Angeln  it  went  so  far,  that  the  wealthy  farmers  in  some  places 
united  in  associations  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  Danish 
language  from  their  households,  and  Danish  labourers  from  their 
service;  in  shorty  for  carrying  out  a  system  of  persecution 
intended  to  force  those  who  depended  on  them  to  follow  their 
own  example.  Even  in  Holstein  the  organs  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  party  declaimed  against  Danish  propaganda,  and  the 
Grovemment  was  accused  of  the  most  absurd  intentions;  e.g,^ 
of  contemplating  the  introduction  of  the  Danish  language  in  the 
Holstein  village-churches.  The  use  of  the  Danish  flag,  the 
Danish  command  in  the  army,  the  mark  '*  Danish  property  "  on 
the  ships,  were  favourite  topics  of  agitation ;  the  very  name  of 
Dane  was  decried  as  a  stamp  of  inferiority  and  thraldom. 

Whilst  the  Schleswig-Holstein  agitators  thus  laboured  but 
too  successfrdly  to  estrange  the  population  in  the  two  Duchies 
fix)m  Denmark  and  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  Kingdom,  they 
at  the  same  time  tried  by  various  means  to  instil  the  notion 
that  Slesvigers  and  Holsteiners  ought  to  consider  themselves 
as  one  Schleswig-Holstein  people.  In  1842  they  thus  invented 
a  Schleswig-Holstein  flag,  and  began  to  use  a  Schles-  sdiuswig. 
wig-Holstein  escutcheon.  The  flag  was  altogether  a  ^bfan^and 
creaticm  of  fancy ;  the  arms  were  composed  of  the  two  ••«'<=**"<»»^ 
lions  of  Slesvig,  which  have  their  proper  place  in  the  great  royal 
escutcheon  of  the  Danish  arms,  and  the  nettle-leaf  of  Holstein, 
which  stands  in  the  ducal  escutcheon  of  the  royal  arms,  together 
with  the  arms  of  Stormam,  Dithmarschen,  and  Lauenburg.^ 
Associations  of  different  kinds  were  formed,  to  which  only 
natives  of  the  two  duchies  bad  access,  and  which  were  described 
as  ^Schleswig-Holstein"  associations.  Some  of  them  have 
lately  been  prohibited,  becaiise  their  real  aim  was  not  the  pur- 
suit of  their  ostensible  objects,  but  a  continuation  of  that  agita- 
tion by  which  the  rebellion  had  been  brought  about,  and  because 

'  The  German  painter  who  has  deco-    next  to  that  containing  the  anna  of  the 

Daniah  monarchy.     The  emblems  may 


rated  the  Boyal  £zohange  in  London 
has  availed  himaelf  of  the  opportunity 
for  perpetuating  the  Schleawig-Holsteiu 
escutcheon  by  placing  it  in  the  arcade 


there  be  seen  both  in  their  legitimate 
place  and  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
combination. 
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their  very  name  was  notoriously  intended  as  a  demonstration 
against  the  lawful  order  of  things.' 

Upon  the  whole,  tliis  combination  of  the  two  names  was 
applied  wherever  there  was  an  occasion  of  doing  so,  and  it  has 
played  so  great  a  part,  that  some  remarks  on  its  origin  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  There  is  a  legitimate  use  of  the  combination 
ontbeterai  Slesyig-Holsteiu  as  descriptive  of  certain  institutions 
Hobtein.  which  are  or  have  been  in  common  for  both  duchies. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Eyder  canal,  which  divides  one  duchy 
from  the  other,  is  often  called  the  Slesvig-Holstein  canal ;  like- 
wise a  common  board  of  administration,  now  abolished.  Of 
course,  the  denomination  did  not  refer  to  one  country,  a  Schleswig^ 
Holstein,  but  to  two  different  provinces,  Slesvig  and  Holstein. 
In  the  same  manner,  a  certain  court  of  appeal,  and  one  of  the 
chanceries,  were  officially  styled  "  the  Slesvig-Holstein-Lauen- 
burg  Court,  drc,"  having  reference  to  all  three  duchies,  not  to 
one  territory  bearing  the  combined  name.  Slesvig-Holstein, 
as  a  name  for  both  duchies  together,  was  no  doubt  originally 
an  abbreviation  for  Slesvig,  Holstein,  Stormam,  and  Dith- 
marschen,  and  derived  from  the  title  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Oldenburg.  This  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
official  documents  from  different  times.  A  great  number  of 
these  may  be  consulted  in  N.  N.  Falck's  collection  (see  title, 
p.  340,  note) ;  and  they  exhibit  every  gradation  between  the  full 
title  and  the  final  abbreviation,  sudi  as  Duke  of  Slesvig  and 
Duke  of  Holstein,  Stormam,  and  Dithmarschen ; — Duke  of 
Slesvig,  Holstein,  Stormam,  and  Dithmarschen ; — Slesvig,  Hol- 
stein, Stormam,  &c. ; — Slesvig,  Holstein,  and  Stormam ; — Slesvig, 
Holstein,  Stormam;  —  Slesvig,  Holsteiti,  and  the  incorporated 
countries  ; — Slesvig,  Holstein,  &c. ; — Slesvig  Holstein,  &c. ; — 
Slesvig-Holstein,  &c. ; — Slesvig,  Holstein ; — Slesvig  Holstein  ; — 
Slesvig  and  Holstein;  —  Slesvig-Holstein.^  All  these  forms 
may  be  found  in  documents  almost  of  every  date.  Slesvig-Hol- 
stein seems,  however,  only  to  occur  between  1533  and  1721. 
When  it  is  added  that  in  the  same  and  similar  documents  we 


^  Even  a  National  Anthem  waa  pro- 
vided for  the  new  people.  An  already 
existing  loyal  and  peaceful  song,  com- 
mencing  '  Slesvig,  Holstein,  beautiful 
countries/  was,  by  use  of  the  hyphen  be- 


'  In  reality,  this  combination  was  even 
less  ft^uent  than  it  should  appear  from 
Falck's  book.  Following  the  custom  of 
other  authors  on  that  side,  he  has  often 
(for  instance,  eight  times  in  the  *  Peace 


tween  the  two  names,  and  some  other  •  of  Travendal ')  connected  the  two  names 
suitable  modifications,  transformed  into  i  by  a  hyphen,  where  the  original  has  a 
the  '  Schtesurig- Holstein  meet  umschiutujen/    comma  between  them, 
which  is  still  their  party  song. 
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often  iSnd  Denmark-Norway,  or  Denmark,  Norway,  instead  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  in  the  title  of  the  kings ;  and  when 
it  is  called  to  mind  how  the  hyphen  is  often  used  in  princely 
titles,  it  seems  difficult  to  escape  the  impression  that  Sles- 
Yig-Holstein  meant  nothing  but  Slesvig  and  Uolstein,  and  that 
it  was  originally  Slesvig,  Holstein,  &e.  Just  as  South  Jutland 
got  the  name  of  Slesvig,  because  the  dukes  began  to  call 
themselyes  Dukes  of  Slesvig,  and  as  other  countries  have  been 
named  after  the  title  of  their  princes,  often  taken  from  an 
insignificant  locality,  e.  ff.,  the  Tyrol,  so  Slesvig-Holstein  came 
to  be  used  occasionally  for  both  duchies  together. 

The  term  Slesvig-flolsteiner  had  probably  another  origin. 
As  far  as  we  know,  it  has  never  been  used  of  or  by  inhabitants  of 
Holstein,  but  exchmvely  of  and  by  Slesvigers ;  and  it  originated 
from  the  predominance  of  the  Holstein  nobility  in  the  duchy, 
who  never  ceased  to  call  themselves  Holsteiners,  and  hence 
made  this  appellation  fashionable.  Other  settlers  from  Holstein 
described  themselves  as  Holsteiners,  but  added  the  name  of  the 
Slesvig  town  in  which  they  resided,  e.g.,  Flensburgo-Hohatus^ 
Hader9leb(hHohatU8y  Tundero-ffohattiSy  SiMvico-Hblsatus,  after 
the  towns,  Flensborg,  Haderslev,  Tender,  Slesvig.  The  usage 
was  adopted  "by  the  original  inhabitants  as  a  fashionable  innova- 
tion, especially  in  those  parts  of  Slesvig  which  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Gk)ttorp,  and  which  often  were  described  as  belonging 
to  the  "land  Holstein," — the  Duke  and  his  court  considering 
his  Holstein  possessions  as  the  principal  part  of  his  dominions. 
We  find  such  expressions  as  "  a  Slesviger  from  Holstein,"  or  "  a 
Holsteiner  from  Slesvig ;"  and  about  a  century  ago,  at  the  time 
of  the  deepest  humiliation  of  the  Danish  nationality  in  Den- 
mark-Proper and  in  Slesvig,  this  duchy  was  now  and  then,  even 
in  Denmark,  called  "  Danish  Holstein."  But  those  were  not 
wanting  who  protested  against  the  absurd  mixture  of  the  two 
names ;  and  we  may  here  quote  two  such  authors  in  support  of 
what  we  have  just  stated.  The  learned  Hans  Moller,  a  Flens- 
borger  by  bii-th,  inveighed,  in  his  *  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Jutland,'  against  the  erroneous  usage  of  uniting  Slesvig  with 
Holstein,  and  calling  the  Slesvigers  Holsteiners,  as  worthy  only 
of  ignorants  and  foreigners  : — 

"  iJiBcant  hi,  diversissimam  ab  omni  aevo  utriusque  Ducatns  fuisse  coiidi- 
tiouem,  diversam  Eegiminis  forroam,  diversa  jura,  dlvorsos  denique  priscis 
temporibus  Principes.     Discant  Hulsatum  Germanitt  esse  partem  et  Feudum 
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Imperii  Bomani,  Slesvioensem  autem,  ab  illiua  Jnrisdictione  immuoem,  RegDO 
Danico  propiori  nexu  devinciri."  * 

The  date  of  this  book  is  1691.  Another  Slesviger  wrote  in 
1752:— 

"  If  such  a  foreigner  in  our  native  country  comes  to  a  university,  even  if  he 
comes  from  the  extremest  comer  of  the  duchy  of  Slesyig,  he  caUs  himself  at 
once  a  Holsteiner.  He  suffers  himself  to  be  immatriculated  as  a  Holsteiner ; 
nay,  he  even  will  put  himself  down  as  a  Holsteiner  on  the  title-page  of  his 
theses  if  he  is  going  to  hold  a  dissertation.  Surely  on  such  an  occasion  one 
ought  to  remember  one*s  birthplace.  What  has  the  old,  great,  and  famous 
duchy  of  Slesvig  sinned  that  people  are  ashamed  of  its  name?  Such  a 
foreigner  and  despiser  of  the  native  country,  if  he  were  bom  in  Slesvig  and 
had  broad  acres  there,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  seek  his  inheritance  in  Hol- 
stein  until  he  learned  to  distinguish  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  from  the  duchy  of 
Holstein.  Others  who  are  natives  of  the  duchy  of  Slesvig,  or  of  the  town  of 
Slesvig,  even  call  themselves  Slesvico-ITohatui,  Would  not  a  foreigner,  or  a 
person  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  country,  misled  by  such  an  expression, 
think  that  Slesvig  was  a  town  or  a  small  bailiwick  in  Holstein  ?  ** 

This,  then,  is  the  origin  of  these  composite  terms,  which 
g^^^^^  till  1815  were  never  used  with  a  political  significar 
Houtebi.  kc^  tion.  Since  that  time  they  became  party  badges,  and 
party  expm.  wcro  discontuiued  by  all  who  were  not  devotees  to 


the  new  theory.  The  consequence  was,  that,  although 
the  active  partisans  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  idea  always  use 
these  hybrid  terms  for  the  two  countries  and  the  populations 
with  winch  they  boldly  identify  themselves,  and  although  they 
still  labour  incessantly  to  propagate  the  use  of  these  names  at 
home  and  abroad,  they  have  now  become  more  rare  in  the 
country  itself  than  formerly.  The  German  Slesvigers  and  the 
Holsteiners  may  not  like  any  longer  to  call  themselves  Danes 
(as  they  often  did  fifty  years  ago),  at  least  not  without  a  reserva- 
tion in  reference  to  their  nationality ;  but  at  the  same  time  no 
Sles\iger  would  now-a-days  call  himself  a  Schleswig-Holsteiner, 
except  he  wished  expressly  to  declare  himself  a  partisan  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  views  in  politics.  Holsteiners  scarcely  ever 
called  themselves  so.  Since  the  insurrection  these  denomina- 
tions have  become  so  eminently  the  watchwords  of  the  remnant 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  that  they  are  almost  thought  treason- 

1  <«  They  should  know  that  both  duchies  Holstein  is  a  part  of  Germany  and  a  fief 
at  all  times  have  had  quite  a  different  •  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  that  Slesrig 
position,  different  form  of  Qoyemment,  '  is  independent  of  the  imperial  jurisdio- 
different  laws,  and  in  olden  time  also  tion,  and  by  a  closer  band  connected 
different  pYinoes.    Let  them  learn  that  \  with  the  Danish  realm." 
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able ;  and  this  at  least  seems  undeniable,  that  to  use  them  in  a 
political  discussion  in  any  other  sense  than  as  party-badges  would 
be  to  beg  the  whole  question. 

§  4.  Sehlesung-ffolatem  Literature. 

Dahlman's  Memoir  of  October  8th,  1816,  contained  the  earliest 
exposition  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  system,  in  1830  it  had 
just  begun  to  be  publicly  discussed  at  home,  but  was  almost 
unknown  abroad ;  and  in  1848  it  had  not  only  been  adopted 
by  a  great  part  of  the  population  in  the  two  duchies  and  made 
the  programme  of  a  rebellion,  but  all  Grermany  stood  in  arms 
to  extort  from  Denmark  the  acknowledgment  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  That  so  great  a  result  was  attained  in  so  short  a  time 
was  partly  owing  to  favourable  circumstances,  but  chiefly  to  the 
reckless  energy  of  a  limited  number  of  talented  and  almost 
fanatic  partisans.  A  really  astonishing  amount  of  labour  and 
skill,  and  even  learning,  was  expended  before  the  Schleswig- 
Holstejn  cause  obtained  popularity;  and,  once  in  vogue  witii 
the  great  public  in  Germany,  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
literary  industry  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  Every  Knd  of 
literary  production,  &om  the  most  laborious  research  to  the 
most  flippant  declamation,  sacred  and  profane,  verse  and  prose, 
has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism. 
A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  litera- 
ture would,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  interest  to  those  who  have 
come  into  personal  contact  with  the  movement.  In  this  place 
we  can  ofier  only  a  few  general  remarks,  without  distinction 
between  difierent  periods,  or  between  those  publications  which 
were  more  particularly  calculated  to  influence  the  home  public 
and  those  intended  principally  for  the  reading  public  in  Ger- 
many. 

When  once  it  was  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at  interests 
ing  the  general  public  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  views,  ow  doca- 
it  became,  before  all,  necessary  to  make  the  public  pubiiahed. 
acquainted  with  the  existence  and  contents  of  the  privileges  of 
1460,  of  Count  Christian's  letter  of  1448  containing  the  Valde- 
niAriim  Constitution,  and  of  those  other  old  documents  on  which 
the  novel  theory  was  based,  but  which  were  at  that  time  all  but 
entirely  forgotten,  except  by  professional  students  of  history. 
The  statute  of  1460  (p.  353)  was  especially  reprinted  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  lands,  and  suitable  extracts 
and  transcriptions  of  that  and  the  supplementary  Act  of  the  same 
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year,  were  circulated.  The  words  ''  we  promise  that  they  shall 
remain  for  ever  together  undivided"  were  in  this  disjointed 
manner  put  forth  everywhere,  used  as  motto,  and  alluded  to  on 
every  occasion. 

The  earliest  Schleswig-Holstein  publications  were,  if  we  are  not 
Etriu^  mistaken,  a  treatise  by  Dahlman,  '  On  the  Constitu- 
H?ilS2*"  tion,'  and  anolbir  by  Falck :  *  Short  Eeview  of  the 
pubucatkms.  Rights  of  the  Lands,'  which  are  found  in  the  Kieler 
Blatter  ^  (I.  1815,  pp.  47  and  245 ;  IIL  1816,  p.  158),  a  peri- 
odical edited  in  Kiel  by  some  of  the  professors  of  the  University. 
Falck's  treatise,  although  the  shorter  of  the  two,  is  perhaps  the 
more  interesting.  The  first  very  characteristic  lines  refer  to  the 
confirmation  of  their  privileges  then  recently  obtained  by  the 
nobility  from  Frederick  VL,  and  in  a  manner  which  strongly 
reminds  of  the  contemporaneous  memorial  of  Oct.  8,  1816,  by 
Dahlman  (p.  23).     The  beginning  is  to  this  effect : — 

"  Since  it  has  become  known  through  the  press,  that  his  Majesty  has  pleased 
to  confirm  the  privileges  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  equestrian  'corporation, 
many  persons  have  probably  asked  themselves,  what  the  documents  thus  con- 
firmed might  contain.*' 

Then  follows  a  description  of  a  remarkable  old  wooden  box, 
dating  from  1504,  in  which  the  "prelates  and  knights"  keep 
the  documents  from  which  they  derive  their  privileges.  This 
introduction  is  evidently  calculated  to  make  the  reader  infer 
that  the  Boyal  act  of  confirmation  had  reference  to  the  docu- 
ments in  the  box,  whilst  in  reality  no  documents  had  been 
confirmed,  but  only  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  nobility 
in  some  way  had  obtained  and  still  exercised.*  Next  tp  this  the 
author  proceeds  to  make  an  extract  from  the  statute  of  1460, 
which  he  implies  had  been  confirmed  with  the  other  docu- 
ments, and  contained  the  original  rights  of  the  lands.  The 
author  states  the  principal  enactments  of  the  said  statute  to 
be  the  following  four: — 1.  The  union  of  both  duchies.  With 
regard  to  this  the  author  quotes  the  Schleswig-Holstein  motto, 
"  They  shall  remain,"  &c. ;  he  admits  that  this  imion  has 
never  since  been  mentioned  in  the  confirmations  of  the  privi- 
leges, but  he  thinks  that  this  silence  is  a  proof  that  the  union 
was  "considered  an  essential  article  of  belief."  2.  Exclusive 
right  of  natives  to  public  oflSces.  3.  The  holding  of  Diets. 
The  author  does  not  mention,  that  these  Diets  were  to  be  held 

*  In  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  «  The  formulary,  see  p.  367,  note. 
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in  different  places  for  each  duchy.  4.  The  right  of  granting 
taxes.  The  treatise  is  very  short,  and  not  very  precise  in  its 
language,  but  the  author  promised  soon  to  revert  to  this  "  inte- 
resting subject."  This  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  literature. 

Next  to  publishing  these  documents  and  extracts  of  documents, 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  to  more  critical  readers  juridical 
that  they  still  formed  part  of  the  law  of  the  country,  ?«»>"««<»«• 
and  that  the  Schleswig-Holstein  positions  could  really  be  derived 
from  them.  For  this  purpose  numerous  essays  were  written  by 
the  leading  men  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  published  sepa- 
rately, or  in  the  periodical  above  mentioned. 

The  very  nature  of  the  task,  the  great  number  of  facts  and 
documents  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
theory,  naturally  caused  a  great  variation  between  the  results 
arrived  at  by  different  writers  of  tliis  school,  and  even  between 
the  opinions  held  by  the  same  authors  at  different  periods.  The 
deductions  in  favour  of  the  aristocratic  pretensions  of  the  original 
Schleswig-Holsteiners  had  thus  to  be  a  good  deal  modified  to 
serve  the  Liberal  party  afterwards.  Further  important  altera- 
tions in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  system  became  necessary,  when 
it  was  turned  to  account  for  the  plans  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg.  Falck,  the  most  learned  of  all  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  had 
thus  to  alter  his  opinion  concerning  the  succession  in  Slesvig, 
and  to  teach,  that  the  Lex  Begia  was  not  introduced  into  that 
duchy  in  1721,  though  formerly  he  had  taught,  in  conformity 
with  truth,  exactly  the  reverse. 

Hand-in-hand  with  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of 
public  law  went  a  most  laborious  task,  viz.,  to  clear  Historical 
away  the  difficulties  £krising  from  historical  testimony ;  p«i>"<»t*o™- 
nay,  even  to  find  a  support  in  history.  For  surely,  if  these  pre- 
tended rights  really  existed,  there  must  have  been  a  time  when 
they  were  generally  acknowledged ;  and  if  what  the  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners  wished  was  not  something  new,  but  only  a  revival  of 
the  old  state  of  things,  this  would  have  to  be  pointed  out  as 
having  existed  at  some  previous  period.  But,  up  to  1815,  no 
historical  work  contains  any  such  testimony ;  none  speak  of  an 
indissoluble  constitutional  imion ;  none  of  independence  of  the 
two  duchies  as  separate  states ;  at  least  not  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  sense.  It  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  tell  people  to 
consult  history ;  therefore  the  history  of  the  lands  had  to  be 
remitten  in  such  a  manner  as  to  supply  the  want  of  direct  testi- 
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moiiy  to  the  trutli  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  system  by  a  sort 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  viz.  by  relating  and  interpreting  the 
events  of  former  times  and  the  actions  of  historical  personages, 
as  if  they  implied  an  indirect  acknowledgment  of  laws  and 
rights  which  in  reality  never  existed.^  And  not  only  a  few 
leading  features  of  history  were  subjected  to  a  new  construction 
in  a  Schleswig-Holstein  spirit.  Such  insiJated  attempts  would 
always  be  open  to  the  objection,  that  their  results  did  not  tally 
with  the  hitherto-received  explanation  of  other  facts.  Every 
document,  every  event,  every  circumstance  had  therefore  to  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  leading  idea;  and  thus,  by 
degrees,  the  whole  history  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  became 
entirely  reconstructed.  This  was  the  purjiose  of  numerous  pub- 
lications, essays,  monographs,  besides  huge  voluminous  works. 
(Dahlman's  *  Historj'  of  Denmark ; '  Waitz's  *  History  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein.') 

It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  these  productions  the  history 
Cftuwofthe  of  many  an  eventful  period  reads  so  totally  different 
SI^uISoD  froD^  the  account  given  by  older  historians,  or  by 
bothside..  moJem  authors  not  belonging  to  that  school,  that 
those  who,  in  discussions  on  the  merit  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism, 
borrow  the  historical  materials  for  their  argument  from  such 
sources,  necessarily  find  themselves  in  the  most  complete  and 
inextricable  contradiction  with  those  who  follow  the  common 
tradition.  The  same  was  the  case  with  works  on  the  juri- 
dical part  of  the  subject  This  explains  the  extremely  con- 
flicting nature  of  the  statements  brought  forward  on  both 
sides.  Everything  is  disputed,  —  there  is  scarcely  any  com- 
mon ground  left,  and  a  rational  discussion  is  almost  rendered 
impossible,  by  the  dispute  either  at  once  becoming  anti- 
quarian or  plunging  into  an  unfathomable  abyss  of  law  terms 
and  legal  subtleties.  These  considerations  also  show  that,  con- 
flicting as  the  statements  are,  the  truth  does  not  lie  in  the 
middle ;  one  side  must  be  right,  and  the  other  wrong.  The 
<mu8  probandi  rests  with  the  innovators,  and  if  the  Schleswig* 
Holsteiners  cannot  prove  their  case  better  than  we  have  seen 
them  to  do,  their  antagonists  cannot  fairly  be  called  upon  to 


1  In  this  renpect  even  such  expe- 
dients have  been  resorted  to  as  to  beg 
the  whole  question,  by  using  the  terms 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  Schleswig-Hol- 
stftiners  with  reference  to  events,  which 
happened  centuries  before  these  com- 


posite terms  came  into  existence,  and 
in  transcribing  reports  of  old  chroniclers 
in  which  only  Holsteiners  alone,  or  Hol- 
steiners and  Slesvigers  separately,  are 
spoken  of  (p.  44,  note). 
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acknowledge  laws  and  rights  the  very  existence  of  which  no  one 
dreamed  of  forty-seven  years  ago. 

The  views  of  the  professors  of  Kiel  ^  were  received  on  trust  by 
the  great  majority  of  their  colleagues  in  Germany,  5??^;"^^^ 
and  taucrht  at  all  the  universities  of  that  country —  adopted  by 

*  the  learoed 

a  circumstance  which  has  contributed  most  power-  in  Germany. 
fully  to  secure  for  the  Schleswig-Holstein  movement  the 
support  of  the  German  public.  But  the  learned  publications 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  school  have  exercised  the  greatest  in- 
fluence, by  affording  the  materials  for  an  almost  innumerable 
host  of  literary  productions  for  the  general  public,  Pawication* 
manuals,  class-books  (introduced  into  the  public  schools  rai  pubuc. 
in  both  duchies,  while  the  German  bureaucracy  was  in  power), 
articles  for  encyclopaBdias,  reviews  and  newspapers — nay,  even 
works  of  fiction,  novels,  plays,  and  songs — disseminated  through 
the  duchies  and  in  Germany.  As  might  be  expected  from 
such  secondhand  productions,  many  of  them  have  very  little 
indeed  in  common  with  history,  or  even  with  the  statements 
of  those  scientific  authors  to  whom  they  appeal.  The  whole 
history  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  is  thus  represented  as  a  national 
warfare  between  the  Danes  in  the  kingdom  and  the  "  Schleswig- 
Holstein  people,"  described  as  a  German  tribe  inhabiting  both 
duchies  from  time  immemorial.  When  the  existence  of  the 
Danish  population  in  Slesvig  is  not  entirely  passed  over  in 
silence,  its  origin  is  referred  to  an  immigration  from  Den- 
mark-Proper, but  at  what  time  and  in  what  manner  this  took 
place  is  not  told.  The  language  of  the  Danish  Slesvigers 
is  spoken  of  only  in  abusive  terms  as  a  sort  of  degenerated 
German  (patois,  jargon,  bad  mixture  of  Swedish  and  Frisian, 


>  The  foUowing  fact  shows  how  the 
oonfideiice  of  Qennan  readers  was  often 
abused.  In  1840  Professor  Allen  wrote 
a  Mf>""^^  of  the  History  of  Denmark, 
which  is  highly  valued.  Of  this  book 
ProfesBor  F^ck  in  Kiel  next  year  pub- 
lished a  Qerman  translation,  stating  in 
the  prefiice  that  the  text  had  been 
altered  in  some  places,  but  without  sped- 
fjfmg  the  alteraticms.  Amongst  these 
were  the  foUowing :  the  title  was  altered 
to  the  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, although  the  book  treated  of  the 
whole  Danisn  state;  several  passages 
treating  of  the  integrity  of  the  state 
were  stmdc  out;  likewise  a  chapter  on 
the  history  of  the  Danish  language  in 
Slesvig.  Where  the  incorporation  of  this 


duchv  in  1721  is  spoken  of,  the  passages 
in  which  the  alteration  of  the  great 
seal  was  related,  were  entirely  left  out, 
as  also  an  extract  of  the  Oath  of  Homage 
tendered  by  the  estates  on  that  occa- 
sion "  to  the  Kiog  and  his  royal  here- 
ditary successors,  according  to  the  Lex 
Regia."  These  facts,  of  which  we  have 
shown  the  great  importance  in  our  exa- 
mination of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
theory  (p.  327-328),  Falck  thouffht  fit  to 
hide  from  the  German  public.  Of  course 
Professor  Allen  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  protesting  against  so  gross  a 
literary  misconduct,  and  published  him- 
self, in  1842,  another  and  correct 
translation. 

•        E   2 
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"  Kaiiderwelsoh,"  **  llabendaniseh").  Of  the  ancient  history 
of  Slesvig  we  only  liear,  that  it  was  iuhabiteil  by  Germans, 
and  the  land  a  German  Margraviate  (see  p.  434),  subju- 
gated by  the  Danes,  but  again  liberated  in  1282,  or,  according 
to  others,  in  1326.  This  deliverance  is  represented  as  the 
result  of  a  p)pular  rising  in  Slesvig,  of  which  history  knows 
nothing  whatever;  the  truth  being  that,  in  1232,  the  Danish 
king  gave  South  Jutland  in  fief  to  one  of  his  sons ;  and  in  1326 
a  descendant  of  the  latter,  by  name  Valdemar,  on  his  usurping 
the  Danish  throne,  ceded  his  duchy  to  his  uncle.  Count  Gerhard 
of  Holstein,  who  restored  it  in  1330.  The  ajwcryphal  Clw- 
stitiitio  Valdemar i,  whi(*h,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  a  convention 
between  these  two  princes,  is,  by  the  misapprehension  of  the 
modem  appellation  constitution  represented  as  having  been  a 
charter  of  liberties  wrenched  from  the  reluctant  hands  of  a 
Danish  de8iK)t  by  the  Slesvig  people.  The  reversion  of  this 
duchy  to  the  Danish  king,  and  his  acquisition  of  Holstein  in  1460, 
is  rejiresented  as  the  unlucky  result  of  a  renewed  struggle  between 
the  "  Schleswig-Holstein "  i)eoj)le  and  the  King  of  Denmark ; 
the  statute  of  1460  being  the  conditions  on  which  in  despair 
they  bent  their  necks  to  the  yoke.  The  statute  and  its  sup- 
plement are  extracted  in  such  a  mamier  that  they  can  hardly  be 
recognized.  All  the  stipulations  by  which  constitutional  liberties 
were  granted, — separately  for  each  country, — are  left  out,  and 
the  often-quoted  words  "  they  shall  remain,"  &c.,  are  repre- 
sented as  the  principal  feature  in  the  statute,  and  interpreted  in 
the  usual  erroneous  manner.  The  more  recent  facts,  and  even 
quite  modem  events,  are  similarly  exaggerated  and  distorted. 
The  reincorjx)ration  of  Slesvig  in  1721  is  either  not  mentioned 
at  all  by  writers  of  this  class,  though  they  profess  to  give  an 
accoimt  of  the  history  of  the  duchy,  or  it  is  decried  as  perpe- 
trated in  violation  of  right  and  justice  by  one  of  the  inter- 
minable series  of  Danish  tyrants.  Not  only  are  we  assured 
that  the  old  constitutions  of  the  lands  and  the  statute  of  1460 
are  still  in  force,  but  some  have  even  gone  to  the  length  of 
transforming  the  confirmation  of  their  personal  privileges 
granted  to  the  nobles  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  by  the  present 
king  into  a  coronation-oath  on  the  "  fundamental  laws  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,"  which  he  is  accused  of  having  taken  and 
at  once  violated.  We  have  elsewhere  (p.  367)  mentioned 
the  probable  origin  of  this  monstrous  story,  which  strikingly 
shows  how  great  a  part  phantasy  plays  in  this  class  of  literary 
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productions.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  severe  to  say,  that  many 
of  them  are  mere  works  of  fiction,  "  constructed  out  of 
the  depth  of  the  author  s  moral  consciousness,"  with  only  a 
few  names  and  commonplace  features  borrowed  from  history. 
First,  the  truth  has  been  slightly  modified  in  one  respect,  then 
in  another  —-a  little  has  been  taken  away,  and  something  added ; 
and,  what  with  ignorance,  credulity,  national  and  political 
fanaticism,  at  last  only  a  very  small  portion  of  truth  has  re- 
mained, deeply  embedded  in  an  accumulation  of  misstatements 
which,  passing  from  one  to  another  like  a  snowbaU,  has  swelled 
into  an  avalanche  of  error  bearing  down  every  attempt  of 
resistance  until  its  fury  is  spent  in  destruction.  And  yet  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  believe,  and  imjust  to  say,  that  all 
these  writers  have  been  or  still  are  wilfully  deceiving  their 
readers.  When  once  the  leading  idea  has  been  impressed  on 
the  mind  by  the  eloquence  of  a  gifted  writer  or  lecturer,  such 
versions  of  history  no  longer  appear  unnatural,  and  many  a 
writer  has  no  doubt  in  good  faith  imagined  that,  whilst  really 
inventing,  he  was  only  elucidating  history,  and  has  taken  credit 
to  himself  for  having  brought  to  light  its  hidden  truth,  when,  in 
tact,  he  was  only  substituting  in  its  place  his  own  8upiK)8ition8. 
Tlie  weighty  names  in  the  scientific  world  of  some  of  the 
founders  and  partisans  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory  may 
have  misled  many,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  those,  who  have 
had  before  them  the  whole  range  of  facis  and  no  false  com- 
mentators to  misguide  them. 

By  publications  of  the  last-described  class  the  great  bulk  of 
the  German  population  in  both  duchies,  and  even  a  Effect  on  the 
{>art  of  the  Danish  Slesvigers,  were  deceived,  and  made  Some*'and  in 
to  believe  in  Schleswig-Holstein ;  by  them  a  change  ^*^™"'y- 
was  wrought  in  the  public  opinion  in  Germany,  or,  rather, 
quite  an  erroneous  opinion  was  created,  where  formerly  only 
sheer  ignorance  on  the  subject  prevailed ;  througli  them  the 
idea  of  "the  oppressed  brethren  in  Schleswig-Holstein  "got  hold 
of  the  German  public,  and  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  Danes 
was  created ;  by  them,  in  short,  as  the  phrase  went,  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein leaders  succeeded  in  "  getting  the  German  Michel 
on  his  legs  "  against  Denmark.  And  such  are  still  the  sources 
trom  which  most  people  in  Germany  derive  their  knowledge  of 
things  in  Denmark  and  of  the  subjects  of  contention  between 
the  two  countries.  The  old  fallacies  are  ever  re-copied,  and 
new  ones  added.     Every  event  is  viewed  in  the  same  oblique 
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light,  and  set  down  as  an  act  of  despotism  or  a  violation  of  the 
law,  if  it  does  not  tally  with  "  the  fundamental  laws  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein."  Add  to  this  tlie  constant  appeals  to  a  morbid  and 
misguided  national  ambition,  the  sensation  news  of  the  press, 
and  the  calumnies  of  exiles  and  emigrants,  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  rebellion  and  now  owe  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  liberty  to  an  almost  unexampled  moderation  on  the  part 
of  the  Danish  Government — and  we  have  an  image  of  the  engine 
by  which  the  German  public  is  still  kept  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment for  the  Schleswig-Holstein  cause,  and  of  blind  enmity  to 
Denmark. 

But  we  are  anticipating  the  course  of  events.  To  return  to 
the  time  before  1848 :  we  should  add,  that  at  first  nearly  all  the 
anonymous  articles  in  periodicals  or  the  daily  press  (of  which 
the  authors  are  now  mostly  known)  proceeded  from  head- 
quarters. For  the  enlightenment  of  the  German  public  gene- 
rally certain  Hamburg  papers  and  the  extensively  read  *  Augsburg 
Gazette '  were  chietly  employed.  In  Slesvig  and  Holstein 
nearly  all  the  papers  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Separatist 
party,  and  even  two  Danish  papers  were  established  and  kept 
up,  at  a  heavy  expense,  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement. 

§  5.  Activity  of  the  SchUsmg-Hohteiners  in  the  Diet  of  Slesvig, 

Whilst  thus  labouring  to  propagat<3  their  views  and  to  secure 
assistiince  for  their  plans  at  home  aud  abroad,  the  Schleswig- 
llolsteiners  found  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  party- 
wishes  in  a  manner  which,  to  lookers-on  from  a  distance,  would 
make  them  appear  as  those  of  the  Slesvigers  and  Holsteiners 
generally.  In  deference  to  the  desire  of  free  institutions  which 
Represcuta-  becamc  manifest  after  1830,  Frederick  VL  established 
tions  csta-  the  representative  assemblies  to  which  we  have  already 
1831.  more  than  once  alluded.     The  so-called  General  Law 

of  May  28,  1831,  and  the  decrees  of  May  18,  1834,  concerning 
this  matter,  constituted  a  sort  of  charter,  which  was  superseded 
in  Denmark-Proper  by  the  Fundamental  Law  of  1849,  whilst  in 
Holstein  and  Slesvig  the  institutions  of  1831-34  remained  in 
force  until  1854,  though  for  a  time  in  disuse  on  account  of 
tlie  insurrection.  Four  representative  assemblies  were  esta- 
blished in  1831 — one  for  the  Danish  islands,  one  for  North  Jut- 
land, one  for  ^Slesvig,  and  one  for  Holstem.  Lauenburg  had 
already  a  kind  of  representation.  The^ie  four  Assemblies  were 
to  meet  every  second  year;  but  their  jMjwei's were  rather  limited. 
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the  budget  and  finances  in  general,  as  well  as  other  matters 
referring  to  the  whole  state,  being  excluded  from  their  influ- 
ence. They  had,  in  fact,  only  a  consultative  vote  on  strictly 
provincial  affairs,  and  such  other  matters  as  Government  would 
submit  to  them ;  besides,  a  right  of  presenting  petitions  to  the 
King  on  matters  of  general  interest,  to  which  he  was  boimd  to 
reply  before  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  session.  It  was  a 
consequence  of  the  electoral  law  and  of  the  state  of  weta  of 
society,  that  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein  the  gi-eater  number  Hoistcin. 
of  seats  should  be  filled  by  persons  belonging  to  the  German 
party,  particularly  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  administrative  of- 
ficials, besides  some  noblemen  and  great  landed  proprietors. 
The  members  moreover  being  elected  for  six  years,  it  was  not 
difiicult,  with  a  little  dexterity,  to  arrange  a  packed  majority  in 
favour  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  scheme.  During  the  first  elec- 
toral period,  the  jealousy  between  the  Aristocratic  and  the 
Liberal  party  prevented  any  remarkable  demonstration  in  a 
Schleswig-Holstein  direction  from  taking  place,  or  at  least 
from  being  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Diets.  But  the 
elections  of  1841  brought  so  many  of  the  most  advanced 
Ldberals  of  that  party  into  the  Assemblies,  that  the  Conserva- 
tives had  no  other  choice  than  to  vote  with  them,  in  the  hope 
that  the  aristocracy  would  in  the  end  be  the  real  gainers  by 
the  movement.  Besides,  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  fonned 
a  mediating  link  between  the  different  factions.  In  so  far 
as  these  Assemblies  incessantly  i)etitioned  the  King  for  exten- 
sion of  their  constitutional  i)Owers,  their  conduct  was  of  course 
praiseworthy  in  principle,  though  the  Diets  of  the  two  duchies 
were  far  from  preserving  that  decorum  in  their  language  and  in 
the  form  of  their  demands  which  bodies  of  that  character  should 
preserve.  But  in  both  duchies  these  liberal  endeavours  were 
sadly  marred  by  being  intimately  interwoven  with  an  incessant 
clamour  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
theory  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  at  least  a  partial  realiza- 
tion of  it  in  practice.  The  Slesvig  Diet  became  natiu-ally  the 
principal  field  for  these  manceuvres ;  and  we  will  therefore,  in 
this  place,  consider  that  alone. 

During  the  first  sessions  the  question  of  Nationality  was  the 
only  one  upon  which  the  majority  agreed,  and  the  pro-  nuwiuon  of 
ceedings  took  their  character  princdpally  from  the  dis-  in  t"e"s/^ig 
putes  on  tluit  pomt     As  early  as  the  first  session,  in  '>»<'^l»35. 
1835,  a  proiKJsitiou  was  made  by  one  of  the  deputies  from  North 
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Slesvig  to  restore  the  use  of  Danish  in  the  administration  and 
the  courts  of  justice  in  those  districts  in  which  church  and  school 
remaineci  Danisli,  and  from  which  tliis  language  had  been  finally 
expelled  by  the  intrigues  of  some  officials  as  late  as  1833.  The 
projx)sition  did  not,  however,  arrive  at  a  final  deliberation  before 
the  next  session,  in  1838,  when  it  was  agreed,  by  a  very  scanty 
Petitkma  of  liiojority,  to  make  it  the  object  of  a  i>etition  to  the 
mute?o*f  *^  King.  Schleswig-Holstein-minded  authors  often  repre- 
langtuges.      g^^^  jj^j^  ^^^  ^^  pFOof  of  tlic  Conciliatory  spirit  of  the 

party  towards  tlie  Danish  nationality;  they  do  not,  however, 
state  that  at  the  wime  time  the  Assembly  demand<»d  that,  for  the 
future.  High  German  should  be  taught  in  all  the  primary  schools 
from  which  it  had  hitherto  remained  excluded — that  is  to  say, 
in  more  than  120  parishes.  ITie  Schleswig-lTolsteiners  in  the 
Diet,  however,  very  soon  reiKiuted  of  th<*ir  weakness  with  regard 
to  the  Danish  language ;  and  when  tlie  Assi^uby  met  again,  in 
1842,  they  prayed  the  King  to  repeal  the  law  for  the  use  of 
Danish  in  the  administrative  offices  and  the  coiu-ts  of  justice, 
wliich  meanwhile  had  been  given  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
previous  application.^  ITie  hiw  was,  liowever,  not  cancelled, 
although  it  was  considerably  hampered  by  several  subsequent 
enactments;  and  the  North  SI esvigers  remained  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tlie  advantage  they  had  gained. 

In  1842  the  (German  bias  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
after  the  new  elections,  was  even  more  impetuously  expressed, 

^g^jj^  and  reached  its  height,  when  the  president  Falck 
TheDanifth  actually  forbadc  the  d<»puty  Lormzen  io  speak  Danish 
bSdSJIStho  in  the  Ass(»mbly;  and  as  he,  relying  on  his  right,  re- 
siesvig  Diet,  ^yJ^^^^  obcdiencc,  tlireatened  to  exclude  him  from  the 
meetings  by  main  force.  The  injured  deputy  apj)ealed  to  the 
King,  who,  in  his  answer,  acknowledge  k1  his  natural  right  to 
8i)eak  Danish.  Ihit  before  the  next  session  of  the  Diet  a  decree 
was  published,  by  which  this  right  was  limited  to  those  dejmties 
who  were  not  able  to  speak  German,  and  who,  at  the  beginning 


'  It  is  worth  observiDs;  that  the  chief 
argument  used  on  the  German  side  was 
exactly  the  Bame,  which  has  so  often 
been  advanced  against  granting  similar 
advantages  to  the  Poles  in  Posen,  viz., 
that  it  would  be  so  hard  upon  the  offi- 
cials now  to  force  them  to  learn  a  new 
language.  In  Slenvig  it  was  doubly  re* 
markable,  because  probably  eveiy  one  of 
these  gentlemen  already  understood  and 
spoke  Danij»h, — indeed  they  would  not 


have  been  able  to  live  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  duchy  without  some  know- 
ledge of  that  language.  Besides,  that 
argument  betrays  a  very  peculiar  view  of 
the  relation  between  the  State  officers 
and  the  people.  It  was  indeed  high  time 
that  the  Assembly  was  told  by  the  mem- 
ber who  brought  in  the  motion,  that  the 
people  were  not  there  for  the  sake  of 
the  officials,  but  vice  versa. 
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of  the  session,  made  a  declaration  to  that  effect  The  Danes 
throughout  the  monarchy  were  indignant ;  *  but  the  Schles^vig- 
Holstein  majority  in  the  Diet  was  not  yet  satisfied.  They 
complained,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Danish  deputies  had 
been  recognized  to  have  any  right  at  all  to  use  their  native  lan- 
guage in  the  Assembly.  When,  however,  the  Danish-speaking 
deputies  now  stayed  away  altogether  irom  the  Diet,  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  leaders  felt  the  weight  of  this  demonstration,  and  aiv 
ranged,  that  one  of  their  own  party  should  occasionally  speak 
Danish,  in  order  tliat  it  should  not  be  said  that  the  Danish  lan- 
guage had  been  excluded  by  their  violence.* 

The  same  rapid  increase  of  impetuosity  which  characterised 
the  conduct  of  the  Sclileswig-Holstein-minded  majority  proceedings 
in  the  Slesvig  Diet,  with  regard  to  the  national  ques-  Sie^iif £^ 
tion,  is  observable  in  those  acts  of  the  Assembly  which  ^w.-houI 
touched  more  directly  on  the  Separatist  theories.     In  «^«n«- 
this  respect  the  difference  before  and  after  1841  is  even  more 
marked.     In  1838  and  in  1840  petitions  in  favour  of  a  greater 
separation  from  Denmark-Pro{)er  were  proposed,  but  lost     In 
1844  a  similar  proposition  reached  so  far  as  to  be  referred  to  a 
committee ;  and  in  1846  it  was  resolved  to  ask  liis  Majesty 

^  to  make  the  administration  of  the  duchies  of  Slesvig  and  Holsteiu  in  its 
totality  separate  from  that  of  the  Kingdom,  especially  with  regard  to  the  finances 
and  the  war  department,  and  to  arrange  for  the  duchies  a  common  adminis- 
tration for  these  affairs." 

This  resolution  is,  by  the  way,  an  irrefutable  testimony  against 
those,  who  now  speak  as  if  the  two  duchies  had,  until  1848,  been 
quite  independent  in  point  of  admimstration. 

In  1840  a  petition  for  a  constitution  for  Slesvig,  in  common 
with  Holstein,  was  moved,  but  negatived  ;  in  1842  it  was  agreed 
upon ;  and  in  the  petition  to  the  King  reference  was  made  to 
the  memorial  of  Oct.  8,  1816,  drawn  up  by  Dahlman,  the  earliest 
exposition  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory.  In  1842  it  was 
incidentally  touched  upon  in  the  debate,  whether  it  was  not 
desirable  tiiat  Slesvig  should  become  part  of  the  German  Con- 


*  At  a  subsequent  great  meeting  at 
Skamlingsbanke  in  North  Slesvig  (see 
p.  32)  a  ailver  horn  was  presented  to 
Lorenzen  as  a  token  of  gratitude,  bear- 
ing the  inacription,  "  He  spoke  Danish, 
and  persisted  in  speaking  Danish." 

'  A  letter  from  one  of  the  leaders  to 


another  in  which  this  plan  is  proposed, 
and  a  certain  deputy — usually  silent, — 
recommended  for  this  business,  because 
in  fact  he  was  not  able  to  speak  any- 
thing but  Danish,  has  found  its  way  to 
publicity  on  the  very  best  authority. 
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federation ;  in  1846  it  was  resolved  to  i)etition  the  King  to  that 
effect 

The  violence  of  the  style  in  which  the  debates  were  carried  on 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that,  in  1846,  one  deputy  pro- 
posed to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  petition, 

**  that  it  might  please  his  Majesty  to  alter  the  present  system  of  government 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  demands  of  public  morality  and  justice,  and 
especially  to  dismiss  without  delay  the  Count  Carl  Moltke." 

The  alleged  immorality  and  injustice  of  Government  consisted 
in  this,  that  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  began  at  length  to  meet 
with  some  resistance  on  the  part  of  Government ;  and  the  crime 
of  Moltke  was  nothing  but  his  imflinching  loyalty.  He  was  a 
Holstein  nobleman  of  spotless  character,  recently  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Slesvig-Holstein-Lauenburg  Chancery.*  Tlie  last 
meeting  before  the  insurrection  was  in  1846,  when,  after  a  few 
stormy  sittings,  the  Royal  Commissioner  having  refused  to  receive 
the  Address  to  the  Throne,  on  account  of  the  tenns  in  which  it 
wtis  couched,  the  greater  number  of  the  members  left  the 
Assembly,  which  thereui)on  closed  with  only  a  very  small 
attendance. 

Although  Government  did  not  comjJy  with  the  extravagant 
demands  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein-minded  majority,  their  debates 
and  resolutions  had  a  most  deplorable  effect.  It  could  not  but 
demoralise  a  population  entirely  unaccustomed  to  constitutional 
lil>ertio8  to  hear  meml>ers  attack,  with  such  extraordinary 
violence,  the  very  foundations  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
state,  and  to  read  in  the  report  of  the  transactions,  published 
under  the  authority  of  Government  itself,  declamations  which 
only  the  foulest  accumulation  of  iniquity  and  comiption  could 
justify.  It  is  also  evident  that  nothing  could  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  misguide  public  opinion  abroad. 

^  If  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  hated  .  was  doubtless  much  against  his  Inten- 


the  Count,  he  in  his  turn,  knowing 
thoroughly  their  manoeuvres,  did  not 
spare  them.    While  minister  for  Sles- 


tion  that  certain  provisions  of  the  new 
constitution  for  Slesvig  given  in  1854 
proved  very  favourable  to  a  renewal  of 


vig  he  once  in  the  Diet  (Nov.  3,  1853),  ■  the  Schles wig- Holstein  movement;  but 
described  the  rebellion  in  1848  as  '  this  was  a  fact,  aud  since  that  time  he 
"  the  most  scandalous  insurrection  that  has  never  been  popular  in  Denmark-Pro- 
ever  has  taken  place  anywhere  in  the  ,  per,  where  his  ultra-Conservative  prin- 
world,  prepared  by  the  most  shame-  ciples  also  repelled  many.  Neverthe- 
less falsehoods  and  calumnies,  begun  I  less,  amongst  the  Danes,  even  his  bitter- 
with  the  blackest  treachery,  continued  est  adversaries  never  refused  to  pay  due 
witli  matchless  stubbornness,  arrogance,  i  honour  to  his  loyalty  and  incorruptible 
and  cruelty,  it  terminated  in  infamy."   It  i  sense  of  justice. 
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§  6.  Attitude  of  the  Ghvemment,  1830-1846— fA«  Public  OfficidU. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordmary  feature  in  the  history  of  Den- 
mark, from  1830-1846,  is  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
towards  the  Separatist  movement.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  but  that,  if  Frederick  VI.,  in  1830,  had  taken  ^{f™^^ 
proper  measures — ^for  instance,  had  declared  the  Schles-  Kederick  vl 
wig-Holstein  scheme  illegal,  separated  the  administration  of 
the  two  duchies,  and  checked  liie  influence  of  the  Kiel  Uni- 
versity in  Slesvig, — ^the  whole  movement  might  without  diflS- 
culty  have  been  quenched  in  its  very  beginning.  Unhappily 
he  did  the  very  reverse.  His  personal  opinion  on  the  new 
scheme  was  never  doubtful.  We  may  refer  to  his  own  words  in 
1815,  quoted  above  (p.  23);  and  when  the  Permanent  Depu- 
tation of  the  Knights,  in  1830,  renewed  their  pretensions  of 
former  years,  they  received  the  answer  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
that  *^  His  Majesty  neither  cculd  nor  would  allow,  that  Slesvig 
and  Holstein  should  receive  a  common  constitution"  (that  is, 
separately  from  Denmark-Proper).  The  King  and  his  ministers 
knew  quite  well,  that  the  consequence  would  have  been  none 
other  than  a  new  separation  of  Slesvig  from  the  mother-country, 
— a  repetition  of  a  policy  which  already  once  had  brought  Den- 
mark to  the  brink  of  destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
that  Frederick  VI.  feared  that  a  separate  constitution  pumofa6ei»- 
for  Holstein  alone,  such  as  he  had  first  intended,  would,  SMtuuuo^ 
in  connexion  with  the  national  movement  in  Germany,  *^°*ioned. 
make  it  difficult  to  preserve  the  future  possession  of  Holstein  for 
the  Danish  Crown.  It  is  certain  that  such  considerations  were 
urged  both  on  him  and  on  his  successor.  Thus,  for  fear  of 
risking  the  possession  of  Holstein,  he  returned  to  the  policy  of 
earlier  Danish  kings,  to  keep  Holstein  in  connexion  with  Den- 
mark through  Slesvig, — ^a  policy  which  led  to  a  greater  danger 
than  the  one  it  was  calculated  to  avert.  When  the  apprehended 
crisis  came,  not  only  the  possession  of  Holstein  was  endangered, 
but  that  of  Slesvig  too.  The  alteration  in  the  poUcy  of 
Frederick  VI.  was  indicated  by  the  General  Law  of  May  28, 
1831,  announcing  the  establishment  of  representative  institu- 
tions, on  the  same  model,  for  aU  parts  of  the  state.  I'he  law 
was  no  concession  to  Schleswig-Holsteinism,  much  less  an 
implicit  acknowledgment  of  that  theory ;  for  Slesvig  and  Hol- 
stein were  to  be  represented,  not  in  one  common  assembly,  but 
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each  by  its  own  provincial  Diet ;  and  the  circumstance,  that 
Denmark-Proper  obtained  two  entirely  distinct  assemblies, — one 
for  the  islands,  and  one  for  North  Jutland,— exactly  like  those 
in  the  two  duchies,  showed,  that  the  new  Diets  of  Slesvig  and 
Holstein  were  not  to  be  considered  as  expressive  of  any  rights  to 
political  independence  on  the  part  of  these  provinces.  Never- 
theless the  law  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
movement.  It  was  in  itself  a  renunciation  for  the  time  of  any 
plans  of  isolating  Holstein,  which  would  have  been  a  death-blow 
to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  scheme;  and  the  King,  moreover, 
1831.  expressly  declared,  that  the  new  arrangement  should 
OT^tSToln"  ^^^  alter  anytliing  in  the  connexion  then  existing  be- 
^onbe-  tween  the  two  duchies.  The  purpose  of  that  declara- 
andHouteiB.  tiou  was  to  Calm  down  the  impetuosity  of  those  who 
advocated  the  propositions  of  Lomsen,  or  even  more  radical 
schemes;  and,  for  the  same  reiison,  similar  declarations  were 
repeated  on  several  subsequent  occasions.  But  the  result  has 
been  the  very  reverse  ;  the  enemies  of  Denmark  have  constantly 
misrepresented  these  declarations,  as  if  they  contained  as  many 
acknowledgments  on  the  part  of  tlie  Government,  that  the  two 
duchies  had  a  right  to  a  common  administration  separately 
from  Denmark-Proper.  The  very  fact  that  this  anomalous 
state  of  things  has  been  permitted  to  exist  so  long  has  been 

jj^^  turned  to  account  by  the  agitators  both  at  homo 
New  common  and  abroad ;  and  tlic  same  is  the  case  with  the  ordi- 
^ututioiw  nances  by  which,  in  1834,  a  new  court  of  appeal  was 
duchies.  established  for  all  three  duchies,  and  a  new  board  of 
administration  for  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  to  reside  at  Gottorp. 
This  board  was  an  entirely  superfluous  addition  to  the  machinery 
of  Government, — a  true  Circumlocution  Office  wedged  in  between 
the  local  authorities  and  the  Slesvig-Holstein-Lauenburg  Chan- 
cery in  Copenhagen.  In  reality  neither  the  connexion  between 
the  two  duchies,  nor  their  separation  from  Denmark-Proper, 
w^as  increased  one  whit  by  tliis  measure :  it  had  only  the  appear- 
ance of  doing  so.  But  this  appearance  was  sufficient  to  make 
it  a  fearl'ul  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Separatist  agitators.  It 
was  a  seeming  concession,  wliich  only  instigated  them  to  greater 
demands,  and  lowered  the  authority  of  Government  It 
was  a  half-measure,  and  had  the  usual  consequences  of  half- 
measures. 

If  tlie  leniency  of  Government  was  too  great  under  Frederick 
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VI.,  it  was  almost  unaccountable  under  his  successor,  Christian 
VIIL  Indeed  authors  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  side  Poucyof 
do  sometimes  speak  of  **  the  iniquitous  and  oppressive  vmfiaas- 
policy  which  culminated  in  the  letters  patent  of  1846  ;"  ^^*^- 
or,  in  other  words,  they  intimate  that  Christian  VIII.  at  once 
began  to  counteract  the  Schleswig-Holstein  agitation,  and  to  try 
various  means  to  repress  it,  until  at  length  he  found  it  necessary 
to  declare  it  unlawful.  It  seems,  however,  difficult  to  guess  what 
historical  facts  these  writers  can  possibly  allude  to ;  for,  during 
the  first  seven  years  of  his  reign,  Christian  VIII.  did  literally 
nothing  to  defend  the  integrity  and  the  peace  of  the  state  against 
the  Separatist  movement.  He  assented,  it  is  true,  to  the  petition 
of  the  Estates  concerning  introduction  of  Danish  into  the  admi- 
nistrative oflBces  and  the  courts  of  justice  in  that  part  of  Slesvig 
wliich  even  those  German  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
Nationalities  in  Slesvig  admit  to  be  purely  Danish ;  and  he  did 
not  comply  with  the  subsequent  petition  of  the  Assembly  for 
the  repeal  of  this  measure.  But  this  was  only  a  meagre  act  of 
justice  to  the  Danish  nationality,  and  certainly  not  one  of 
injustice  to  the  German.  On  the  other  hand.  Christian  VIII. 
assented  to  several  measures  which  restricted  considerably  the 
boon  granted  to  the  Danish  Slesvigers  ;  and  he  also  assented  to 
the  introduction  of  German  in  the  village-schools  of  120  Danish 
parishes.  The  German  party  wished  it  to  become  a  compulsory 
part  of  the  instruction :  the  decree  only  made  it  voluntary ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  schoolmasters  were  to  have  a  gratuity  fix)m  the 
Exchequer  if  German  lessons  were  given,  the  efiect  was  not  far 
irom  being  the  same.  He  did  not  maintain  the  Danish  language 
in  its  natural  equality  of  right  with  the  German  in  the  Slesvig 
Diet.  He  did  not  give  the  slightest  encouragement  to  the 
national  revival  amongst  the  Danish  Slesvigers ;  and  he  even 
assented  to  the  impeachment  of  the  Slesvig  association,  which 
had  been  formed  against  the  Schleswig-Holstein  agitation,  and 
whose  aim  was  nothing  but  the  maintenance  of  the  political 
status  qux>. 

The  petitions  for  a  greater  independence  and  a  closer  con- 
nexion of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  were  refused;  but,  till  1846, 
nothing  was  done  in  order  to  stop  an  agitation  which  was  clearly 
tending  to  a  violent  subversion  of  the  lawful  order  of  things. 
Two  or  three  times  disturbances  of  the  public  peace  were  at- 
tempted and  repressed,  but  only  very  few  persons  were  subjected 
to  even  slight  punishment.     Those  very  few  persons  who,  be- 
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tween  1830  and  1846,  suffered  any  personal  inconvenience  for 
having  taken  part  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  movement,  were 
punished,  not  indeed  because  of  their  opinions,  but  because 
they  infringed  the  general  rules  for  public  order  and  propriety. 
Newspaper  articles  in  a  Schleswig-Holstein  spirit,  however  vio- 
lently attacking  Government,  were,  generally  speaking,  allowed 
to  pass  unmolested  by  the  censor,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  articles 
directed  against  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  were,  in  Slesvig  and 
Hoktein,  almost  invariably  suppressed.^  It  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  licences  were  obtained  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Danish  newspapers  in  Slesvig.  Notorious  partisans 
of  the  Separatist  party  had  easy  access  to  the  archives,  whilst 
their  antagonists  often  met  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  and 
were  treated  with  distrust.  Nay,  it  even  happened  that  per- 
sons who  exercised  a  most  important  activity  in  the  service  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  leaders,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  private 
subventions  from  Christian  VIII.  There  was  scarcely  any 
limit  to  what  the  Separatists  might  undertake;  and  there 
was  scarcely  justice  to  be  obtained  for  the  Danes  in  Slesvig 
against  their  oppressors.  Loyalty  and  disloyalty  seemed  to 
have  exchanged  places. 

Perverse  and  unnatural  as  this  state  of  things  was,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  accounted  for  when  we  remember,  that  the  Schleswig- 
Condoct  of  Holstein  movement  had  its  principal  stronghold  among 
offlcSSa.  ^  those  very  officials  by  whom  the  Government  should 
have  been  apprised  of  the  danger,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
defend  the  integrity  of  the  state  and  the  lawful  order  of  things. 
Denmark  had  also  in  this  respect  shared  the  fate  of  most  conti- 
nental states,  that  the  downfall  of  the  power  of  the  nobility  had 
been  followed  by  the  rise  of  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy.  The 
tendency  to  make  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  directly  felt  in  the 
remotest  places  and  in  the  smallest  concerns,  resulted  everywhere 
almost  inevitably  in  a  tyranny  exercised  by  those,  who  were 
to  represent  the  supreme  authority,  and  over  whom  a  sufficient 
control  was  impossible.  Now,  a  strong  bureaucracy  may  be  an 
excellent  tool  for  the  purposes  of  unlimited  sovereignty ;  but  it 
may  also  be  turned  against  the  sovereign  himself,  and,  according 
to  circumstances,  prove  either  a  beneficial  check  on  the  schemes 


*  In  1844  two  volumes  were  pub- 
lUhed  under  the  title  of  •  Specimens  of 
Schleswig-HolBtein  liberty  of  the  Press,* 


being  a  collection  of  newspaper  articles  I  have  been  suffered  to  appear 


published  in  the  organs  of  the  party, 
and  so  violent  that  in  no  other  monarch- 
ical state  on  the  Continent  would  they 
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of  a  foolish  prince,  or  a  pernicious  obstacle  to  useful  reforms 
Intended  by  a  wise  and  just  ruler.  And  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein 
the  latter  has  in  no  small  degree  been  the  case.  In  both  duchies  a 
powerful, — and  even  in  Slesvig  entirely  German, — bureaucracy 
was  established  at  a  comparatively  early  date,  and  there  are 
several  instances  on  record  of  its  power  of  resistance.  It  was, 
e.  g,y  due  to  the  German  bureaucracy  in  Slesvig,  that  the  orders 
of  C!hristian  VL  in  1738,  and  of  Frederick  VI.  in  1810,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Danish  language  to  its  natural  position,  had 
no  other  effect  than  renewed  oppression,  though  the  evidence 
brought  forward  on  these  occasions,  still  extant,^  abundantly 
proves  the  justice  of  the  royal  iutentions.  The  generation  with 
whom  Christian  VIU.  had  to  deal  was  no  less  given  to  opposi- 
tion. Not  only  a  great  nimiber  of  the  oflBcials,  especially  of  the 
higher  grades,  embraced  Schleswig-Holsteinism,  but  there  was, 
when  the  movement  had  been  organized,  an  admirably  prompt 
co-operation  between  them  for  the  ftulherance  of  the  Separatist 
scheme. 

In  this  respect  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  was  in  some  respects  distinct  from 
that  of  Denmark-Proper,  and  at  the  same  time  managed  by  the 
same  board,  the  Slesvig-Holstein-Lauenburg  Chancery  (for  origin, 
see  p.  372).  It  was  a  circumstance  of  so  great  importance,  that 
one  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  leaders  in  1850  publicly  said, 
"  If  we  can  save  the  connexion  between  the  duchies,  we  save 
all ;  for  that  is  the  cause  of  this  and  every  future  movement" 
And  this  was  true — so  true,  that  even  those  states  that  then 
acted  on  behalf  of  the  Confederation  admitted,  that  the  re- 
establishment  of  administrative  institutions,  connecting  the  two 
duchies  with  each  other,  but  not  with  Denmark-Proper,  could 
not  be  demanded  of  the  Danish  Government.  True,  the  com- 
petency of  the  Slesvig-Holstein-Lauenburg  Chancery  extended 
only  to  matters  of  law,  church,  and  school,  and  a  few  sub- 
ordinate affairs.  But  this  was  enough  to  afford  a  foxmdation  for 
the  new  political  structure  to  be  raised  on.  Nay,  it  was  just  the 
kind  of  connexion  most  useful  for  the  purpose.  But  for  that, 
Slesvig  would  never  have  been  subject  to  such  a  high-pressure 


^  Aj^eir  as  the  case  of  18 10  is  concerned, 
there  are  only  official  copies,  found  after 
the  war  in  Gk>ttorp  Castle  in  Slesvig,  the 

original  papers,  as  well  as  everything     having  disappeared  unaccountably  firom 
referring  to  the  administration  of  Kishop  I  the  archives  of  the  Chancery. 


Klotz  (by  whom  High  German  was  in- 
troduced instead  of  Danish  in  the 
churches  of  a  great  part  of  Slesvig), 
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of  Geniianisation  througli  judges  and  la\>yer8,  clergy  and  schod- 
masters ;  but  for  that,  a  sttite  of  things  like  the  one  above  described 
as  existing  till  1846  could  never  have  developed  itsel£  When- 
ever circumstances  or  the  wish  of  the  King  demanded  a  new 
measure,  or  some  grievance  called  for  redress,  the  proper  course 
was  to  refer  tlie  subject  to  the  Chancery,  which  had  then  to 
report  on  it.  It  was  an  unusual  thing  for  a  proposition  from 
the  Chancery  not  to  receive  the  Royal  sanction  ;  and  the  chie& 
of  this  Board,  if  acting  with  one  accord,  were,  therefore,  gene- 
rally speaking,  able  to  shape  ever)"  new  measure  according  to 
their  interest,  or  even  to  frustrate  unpalatable  measures  by 
means  of  one-sided  reports  on  the  case,  by  conjuring  up  diffi- 
culties, or  by  i)08tponing  the  affair  till  it  was  forgotten.  More- 
over, the  Chancery  was  in  doubtful  cases  the  proper  interpreter 
of  the  law,  and,  wlien  it  came  to  extremities,  the  executive 
officers,  over  whom  no  one  had  a  control  save  the  Chancery, 
knew  how  to  elude  law,  or  to  frustrate  the  intentions  of  the 
Sovereign,  if  not  agreeable  to  their  party-interest.  There  are 
documents  extant  proving,  that  the  superior  officers  have  some- 
times gone  so  far  as  to  accompany  the  official  order  for  making 
inquiries  with  semi-official  circulars,  stating  in  what  spirit  they 
wished  to  report,  and  requesting  their  subordinates  to  shape 
the  materials  accordingly  which  they  were  called  on  to  collect^ 
The  admiiustrative  officials  had  a  great  many  means  at 
their  disposal  for  counteracting  their  political  opponents ; 
and  inasmucli  as  most  of  them  were  SclJeswig-Holstein- 
minded,  the  loyal  party  had  much  to  endure  at  their  hands, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  press,  and  by  the  withholding 
of  licences,  or  by  a  partial  exercise  of  the  censorship.  In 
The  censor-  Holsteiu  tlic  ceusorsliip  was  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
preis.  the  Germanic  Confederation,   but  was  not  enforced 

against  writers  in  a  Schleswig-Holstein  spirit  tiU  1846-  In 
Slesvig  there  was  no  censorsliip,  properly  speaking;  anything 
might  be  published,  but  of  any  publication  under  a  certain  size 
a  copy  was  to  be  sent  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  suits  might 
then  be  commenced  against  the  author  or  the  editor.     It  had. 


*  One  chief  officer  of  a  bailiwick  in 
Slesvig  had,  in  1846,  to  report  on  the 
distribution  of  nationalities  in  his  dis< 
trict,  and  in  the  manner  described  ordered 
the  clei^  to  furnish  him  with  fitting 
materials  to  prove,  that  the  Danish 
spoken  there  was  not  real  Danish.    The 


hint  was  responded  to,  and  some  of 
these  reports,  still  extant  and  partly 
published,  are  trulv  monstrous  produc- 
tions. In  no  part  of  Denmark  is  a  better 
Danish  dialect  spoken  than  precisely  in 
that  bailiwick  (p.  446,  note). 
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however,  become  customary  to  forward  copies  before  the  publica- 
tion, and  thus  a  censorship  was  exercised  in  point  of  fact ;  in 
what  spirit  we  have  already  stated.  Besides  those  in  the  oft- 
mentioned  Chancery,  a  very  great  number  of  Holsteiners  and 
German  Slesvigers  were  employed  in  the  various  central  Boards 
in  Copenhagen ;  even  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  in  the  diplomatic 
service  nearly  all  important  places  were  in  their  hands.  Very 
many  of  these  officials  were  partisans  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
doctrine,  and  until  1846  scarcely  any  public  measure  of  im- 
portance was  exempted  from  the  influence  of  the  leaders  of  this 
party.  It  is  in  fact  but  too  true  when  they  say :  "  In  Copen- 
hagen we  have  won  our  best  victories." 

In  order  fully  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  perverse  policy 
followed  by  Christian  VIII.  from  his  accession  in  1839  till  1846, 
we  cannot  avoid  again  mentioning  the  Duke  of  Angus-  j^  d^^ 
tenburg  and  his  brother,  commonly  called  the  Prince  of  pJi^tf  au- 
Noer.  Christian  VUL  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  pw^nburg. 
with  the  pretensions  advanced  by  these  his  brothers-in-law 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  predecessor,  but  he  seems  to  have 
considered  their  conduct  as  alone  inspired  by  personal  ill- 
feeling  towards  Frederick  VI.  At  all  events  he  acted  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  as  if  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
£rom  that  quarter.  That  he  was  mistaken  with  respect  to  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  we  have  seen  above.  As  for  the  Prince 
of  Noer,  the  unsuspecting  King  even  made  him  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  and  President  of  the 
new  Board  of  Administration  at  Gottorp,  with  the  title  of 
Governor.^  The  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  King  in  this  his 
official  capacity  were  calculated  to  produce  the  impression,  that 
there  was  no  good  reason  for  fear  on  account  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  agitation,  if  the  matter  were  only  left  alone.  The 
Prince  assured  his  royal  Master,  that  the  officials  and  the  popu- 
lation inSlesvig  and  Holstein  were  more  loyal  than  in  Denmark- 
Proper;  that  the  national  movement  amongst  the  Danes  in 
Slesvig  was  only  artificially  got  up  by  some  demagogues,  and 
that  the  Slesvig  Association  especially  was  a  dangerous  Society. 
He  excused  disobedient  officials  acting  in  a  Schleswig-Holstein 
spirit;  recommended  to  promotion  persons  who  are  known  to 
have  been  active  furtherers  of  the  movement,  and  afterwards  of 
the  rebellion.     He  recommended  toleration  of  the  outward  signs 

»  Thia  title  had  been  borao  before  by  several  persons  related  to  the  royal 
&mily. 
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of  tlie  agitation,  such  as  the  flags,  which  he  assured  the  King 
were  only  harmless  toys.  "  I  agree  completely,"  he  wrote  once 
(June  14, 1845),  "  that  there  does  not  exist  any  State  Schleswig- 
Holstein ;  but  I  think  it  quite  indifferent  whether  some  news- 
paper says  so  or  not."  Parts  of  these  letters  have  been  published ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  King  for  a  long  while 
placed  great  confidence  in  the  Prince,  they  certainly  contribute 
to  explain  the  otherwise  unaccountable  conduct  of  Christian 
VIII.  during  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  his  reign.  The 
Iving  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  without  some  misgivings. 
Thus  in  1842  he  wished  an  ofiicial  declaration  to  be  made  against 
one  important  position  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory,  viz., 
their  view  of  the  political  relations  of  Slesvig.  This  was  to  be 
effected  by  the  Uoyal  Commissioner  at  the  Slesvig  Diet  insert- 
ing in  his  official  speech  at  the  close  of  the  session,  an  allusion 
to  the  autonomy  of  this  duchy  as  being  *' under  the  Dmmh 
Crownr  But  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  arranged  with  the 
Royal  Commissioner  to  omit  these  last  all-important  words; 
and  excused  his  doing  so  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  which  has  since 
been  published.  Thus  the  pernicious  silence  of  Government 
was  prolonged  and  lasted  four  years  more.  As  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  nationalities  in  Slesvig,  and  the  position  of  the  Danish 
nationality  there.  Christian  VIIL  learned  by  travels  in  Slesvig 
that  tlie  real  state  of  things  was  different  from  what  had  been 
represented  to  him.  He  began  to  prepare  a  reform,  which,  how- 
ever, already  in  tlie  earliest  stage  of  its  preparation,  met  with  so 
violent  and  unscrupulous  a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
(p.  446,  note),  that  his  plans  would  probably  also  this  time  have 
been  frustrated.  But  before  these  plans  were  matured,  a  conflict 
arose  between  the  Grovemment  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party 
in  regard  to  the  succession,  which  superseded  all  minor  questions. 

%1.  The  Letters  Patent  of  July  8,  1846. 

An  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Augustenburg  succession  had 
RewoDswhy  ^^^  continuod  without  interruption  ever  since  1837. 
pitentTO*  ^®  protracted  silence  of  Government  added  to  the 
***°®*^  uncertain  and  uneasy  feelings  prevailing  among  the 

public ;  still  the  question  was  not  touched  upon  in  the  Estates 
until  1842.  In  the  meeting  of  the  Holstein  Diet  in  this  year  a 
certain  Mr.  Klenze  (who  has  published  books  fii*st  in  a  loyal 
Whole-State  sense,  then  in  the  direction  of  New-Holsteinism, 
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and,  lastly,  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  spirit),  moved,  that  the 
king  should  be  prayed  to  make  an  end  of  tlie  uncertainty.  A 
petition  was,  however,  not  resolved  upon,  the  royal  commis- 
sioner promising  to  bring,  in  his  report,  that  wish  before  his 
Majesty.  In  1844  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Estates  of 
the  Danish  islands  assembled  in  Eoeskilde,  and  here  a  petition 
was  decided  upon  to  the  effect,  that  his  Majesty  would  please  to 
issue  a  declaration,  that  the  Danish  monarchy  really  constituted 
one  indivisible  realm,  having  the  same  law  of  succession.  This 
petition  was  a  direct  demonstration  against  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  theory ;  and  in  the  Holstein  Diet,  assembled  later  in 
the  same  year,  in  which  the  Separatist  party  was  all  powerful, 
it  was  resolved  to  issue  an  '^  Act  of  Beservation,"  setting  forth, 
as  fundamental  parts  of  the  public  law  of  the  land,  the  two 
chief  Schleswig-Holstein  positions  above  examined,  viz.,  that 
Holstein  and  Slesvig  are  independent  states  and  connected  by 
an  indissoluble  union ;  to  which  was  added  this  third  position, 
that  only  the  male  line  could  succeed  in  the  two  duchies.  This 
"  Act  of  Beservation  "  called  forth  opposition,  not  only  in  Den- 
mark-Proper, but  also  in  Slesvig,  where  the  Danish  population, 
through  the  Slesvig  Association  and  by  special  petitions,  most 
energetically  declared  that,  although  they  valued  the  provincial 
autonomy  of  the  duchy,  they  had  no  doubt  as  to  Slesvig  being 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  Danish  state,  and  that  they  would  do 
all  in  tlieir  power  to  resist  an  annexation  to  Germany.  In  the 
midst  of  these  disputes  the  Government  prepared  a  decisive  step, 
the  publication  of  the  famous  letters  patent  of  July  8,  contents  of 

the  letters 

1846 ,  (p.  414,  No.  5)  to  the  following  effect :  that,  patent. 
inasmuch  as  the  prevailing  incorrect  notions  concerning  the  law 
of  succession  had  produced  anxiety  for  the  future  with  reference 
to  the  possible  extinction  of  tlie  male  line  of  the  royal  family, 
and  also  had  caused  ill-feeling  between  the  inhabitants  of  different 
parts  of  the  monarchy,  the  King  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
cause  the  whole  matter  to  be  carefully  investigated  by  a 
commission : 

**  This  inTestigation  having  been  completed  and  snhmitted  to  our  con- 
sideration in  the  Council  of  State,  we  have  found  it  con  firmed  that  the 
succession  in  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  which  has  through  treaties  been  acquired 
for  the  Danish  Crown,  is  unquestionably  according  to  the  Lex  Regia ;  and 
that  this  same  succession,  according  to  the  Lex  Regia,  is  also  in  full  vigour 
and  validity  with  respect  to  the  duchy  of  Slesvig,  by  virtue  oC  the  letters 
patent  of  August  22nd,  1721,  and  the  oath  of  homage  afterwards  taken ; 
as  also  by  virtue  of  the  guarantees  given  by  England  and  France,  June  14tii 

F  2 
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and  July  23rd,  1721,  and  the  treaties  concluded  with  Russia  April  22nd, 
1707,  and  June  1st,  1773." 

Tho  King  further  declared  that  he  and  his  successors  would 
consider  it  their  duty  to  maintain  the  rights  to  Slesvig  of  the 
royal  hereditary  successors  according  to  the  Lex  Beffia;  but 
that  with  respect  to  Holstein  there  were  facts  which  prevented 
him  from  pronouncing  with  equal  certainty  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  said  successors,  according  to  the  Lex  Ttegioy  to  the 
inheritance  of  that  duchy.  Finally  the  King  declared,  that  he 
would  exert  himself  to  obtain  a  complete  acknowledgment  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Danish  State,  and  to  remove  any  difficulties 
(x^nnected  with  tho  Holstein  succession,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
monarchy  undividexl.  Particularly  with  respect  to  Slesvig,  the 
King,  while  expressly  describing  it  as  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  Danish  monarchy,  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  he  did 
not  intend  by  these  letters  patent  to  alter  anything  either  in 
the  autonomy  of  Slesvig,  as  it  until  then  had  been  acknowledged 
by  him,  or  in  the  relations  which  at  the  time  connected  Slesvig 
with  Holstein.  The  report  of  the  commission  which,  by  com- 
mand of  the  King,  had  investigated  the  matter,  was  published 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  every  one  might  ascertain  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  royal  declarations. 

In  spite  of  their  plain  and  moderate  language  the  letters 
The  letters  patent  of  July  8,  1846,  contained  an  energetic  pro- 
test agaiiMt  test  against  both  the  Augustenburg  pretensions  and 
tenburgand  thc  Schleswig-Holsteiu  thcory.  The  King  protested 
views.  through  them  against  the  Augustenburg  pretensions 

by  vindicating  the  succession  according  to  the  Lex  Begia  in 
Slesvig  and  in  at  least  a  part  of  Holstein ;  and  he  protested 
against  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory,  by  describing  Slesvig  as 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  True,  it  was 
declared  that  both  the  autonomy  of  Slesvig  and  the  existing 
connection  between  Holstein  and  Slesvig  would  be  maintained ; 
but  the  context,  and  particularly  the  appeal  to  the  letters  patent 
of  1721,  by  which  Slesvig  had  been  incorporated  into  the  Danish 
Crown  (a  fact  which,  as  we  have  shown  before,  subverts  the 
whole  Schleswig-Holstein  theory),  showed  that  nothing  moie 
than  a  provincial  autonomy  of  Slesvig  was  meant,  and  that  no 
other  political  connection  between  Slesvig  and  Holstein  was 
acknowledged  than  that  afforded  by  both  being  parts  of  the 
Danish  State.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  question 
at  issue  between  the  Grovernment  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
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party  is  not  whether  the  two  duchies  are  politically  united,  but 
whether  the  connecting  link  is  to  be  sought  in  their  common 
relations  to  the  Danish  Crown,  as  the  Government  maintains, 
or  in  some  other  relationship  independent  of  the  Danish  Crown, 
as  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  teach. 

By  thus  vindicating  the  existing  law  in  regard  to  the  suc- 
cession and  the  position  of  Slesvig,  the  Government  further 
indirectly  declared  the  manoeuvres  and  purposes  of  the  duke 
and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party  unlawful.  In  reality  they  had 
of  course  always  been  so.  The  letters  patent,  not  having  them- 
selves the  character  of  a  law,  did  not  contain  any  new  enactment 
directed  against  the  Separatist  plans.  But  the  solemn  vindica- 
tion through  the  letters  patent  of  those  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  assailed  with  impunity, 
implied  that  such  assaults  would  not  be  tolerated  any  longer ; 
those  who  persisted  in  doing  so  might  now  expect  to  be  treated 
as  meditating  rebellion,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  loyal  subjects  they 
had  been  justly  branded  as  such.  Nor  was  the  Separatist  party 
tor  a  moment  in  doubt  as  to  its  position.  Every  means  was 
resorted  to  in  order  to  agitate  the  population  and  intimi-  Attunpta  to 
date  the  King,  with  the  hope  of  effecting  a  revocation.  «^n*onLe" 
Numerous  attempts  were  made  at  a  refutation  of  the  >«^'^"P*^*>t. 
report ;  for  instance,  in  a  publication  by  nine  professors  of  the 
university  of  Kiel,  headed  by  Falck,  which  in  any  other  country 
would  have  cost  them  their  places.  The  letters  patent  were  re- 
^^eented  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets  as  a  new  law,  subverting 
the  time-honoured  "  rights  of  Schleswig-Holstein,"  and  as  a  fore- 
runner of  still  more  radical  changes,  such  as  an  administrative 
separation  of  Slesvig  from  Holstein,  and  a  complete  incorpora- 
tion (i.  e.  assimilation)  of  the  former  with  Denuiark-Proper. 
In  the  Holstein  Estates,  which  were  m  session  in  July  and 
August,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party  obtained  a  resolution 
praying  for  a  revocation  of  the  letters.  At  the  same  time  an 
address  was  voted  containing  such  statements,  that  the  Royal 
Commissioner  could  not  rec»eive  it,  whereuiH)n  the  iVssembly  dis- 
solved itself  in  an  unlawfid  manner,  without  transacting  its 
ordinary  business.  The  Holstein  Estates  appealed  to  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation ;  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  i)rotested, 
both  in  Copenhagen  and  in  Frankfurt ;  the  Duke  of  Gliicksbnrg' 


'  Tho6e  steps  on  the  part  of  his  re- 
lations moved  the  Prince  Christian  of 
GliidLsburg,  now  Prince  of  Denmark, 


to  renew  liis  oath  of  lidoliiy  to  the 
King  and  to  present  to  him  a  dcclai-a- 
tion,  Sept.  4,  1840,  to  the  effect  that  he 
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and  even  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg  also  entered  a  protest 
at  Frankfurt — all  to  no  purpose.  The  letters  patent  were  not 
Proclamation  withdrawn.  On  occasion  of  his  birthday  (Sept.  18), 
1846.  *  '  the  King,  then  staying  in  Holstein,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  effect:  that,  whereas  the  letters  patent  had  been 
strangely  misrepresented,  he  wished  to  repeat  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  create  by  that  document  a  new  and  ulterior  separation 
between  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  or  to  alter  anything  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  to  Germany.  The  King 
declared,  that  he  firmly  believed  that  these  relations  were  qtdte 
compatible  with  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  which 
was  again  vindicated.  The  question  of  succession  was  not 
touched  upon  at  all.  Only  in  one  respect  have  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party  in  1846  been  fraught  with  con- 
sequences for  later  times,  namely,  by  affording  the  Germanic 
Confederation  a  second  occasion  for  interference  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Denmark. 


§  8.  Proceedinffs  in  Frankfurt  in  1846. 

The  Boyal  Conrnxissioner  at  the  assembly  of  the  Estates  in 
Holstein  received,  together  with  the  letters  patent  of  July  8th, 
1846,  a  royal  order  of  the  same  date,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
not  to  forward  any  more  petitions  concerning  the  question  of 
The  Houtein  succcssion.  This  causcd  the  Holstein  Estates  to  lodge 
SoUto"^"  a  complaint  with  the  Federal  Diet,  dated  August  3rf, 
™^'^'^  stating  that  "  the  constitution  had  been  unlawfully 
altered,"  and  describing  the  letters  patent  as  violating  the 
rights  of  the  duchy.  The  Danish  plenipotentiary  communicated 
on  the  7tli  of  September  the  answer  of  his  Government  to 
these  charges.  In  this  communication  it  was  shown  that  the 
complaint  of  the  Estates  was  formally  faulty,  e.g.  in  the  Estates 
describing  themselves  as  representing  Holstein  in  its  relation  to 
the  Confederation,  and  also  that  the  case  was  not  strictly  within 
the  competency  of  the  Federal  Diet.  The  King  would  never- 
theless not  contest  the  legality  of  the  proceedings,  but  it  was 
expressly  declared,  that — 

•*  the  competency  of  the  Federal  Diet  was  acknowledged  only  with  respect  to 
the  question,  whether  the  Government  was  guilty  of  an  unlawful  alteration  of 


was  unable  to  appreciate  the  groundB 
on  which  the  Augustenbui^ers  and  his 
brother  founded  their  pretensions,  and 


that  he  concurred  entirely  iu  the  letters 
patent. 
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the  Holst^in  Constitution ;  that  is,  whether  the  resolution  of  the  King  not  to 
receive  any  more  petitions  from  the  Estates  in  the  matter  of  succession,  and 
tiie  subsequent  refusal  to  receive  the  address,  involved  a  violation  of  the  right 
of  petitioning  granted  by  the  General  Law  of  1831." 

With  regard  to  this  point  the  Government  defended  its 
conduct  by  alleging,  tliat  the  matter  of  succession  was  not — as 
implied  by  the  address,  which  had  been  refused — within  the 
competency  of  the  Estates  as  a  consultative  assembly ;  but  that 
the  King  was  at  liberty  to  arrange  tliis  matter  without  taking 
their  advice.  The  right  of  petitioning  granted  to  the  Estates 
was  limited  to  matters  involving  the  special  welfare  of  the  duchy 
(p.  212,  note),  though  petitions  on  the  common  affairs  of  the 
monarchy,  including  the  succession,  had  been  received  formerly 
as  a  matter  of  royal  grace.  This  had  been  abused  for  pT4rj)oses 
of  agitation,  and  the  Government  had,  therefore,  now  made  use 
of  its  right  to  refuse  the  reception  of  petitions  on  this  subject. 
The  law  of  1831  had  thus,  as  the  Government  thought,  not 
been  violated.  We  are,  however,  not  certain  that  this  defence 
was  quite  complete  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  petitions ;  for, 
as  the  letters  patent  themselves  stated,  it  was  only  in  reference 
to  Hplstein  that  doubts  concerning  the  succession  could  be 
raised,  which  duchy,  therefore,  was  affected  individually  by  this 
question,  and  not  merely  as  a  part  of  the  collective  monarchy. 

Christian  VIIL  wished  not  only  to  justify  his  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  petitions,  but  also  to  obtain  from  the  Federal  Diet  a 
declaration  against  the  movement  in  Holstein,  already  then 
applauded  by  a  numerous  party  in  Germany.  For  this  purpose 
the  communication  of  September  7th,  to  the  Diet,  contained 
certain  explanations  concerning  the  lettera  patent,  and  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  Danish  Government  with  regard  to  tlie 
monarchy  as  a  whole,  to  which  we  sliall  presently  have  to  refer. 
It  was  stated  in  conclusion,  that  the  Diet  might  avail  itself  of 
these  explanations,  if  it  would  render  assistance  in  quieting  the 
public  in  Bolstein,  excited  as  it  was  by  tlie  most  unfounded 
insinuations.  The  express  reservation  was,  however,  added, 
that  the  Government  could  by  no  means  acknowledge  any 
competency  in  the  Federal  Diet  with  respect  to  the  letters 
pateuty  or  the  question  of  succession.  The  proceedings  j^'^^JJ'^f^;^ 
in  Frankfurt  terminated  with  the  following  resolution  n.  iH^e. 
of  Sei)tember  17th,  184(5. 

"  1.  Inasmuch  as  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  Duke  of  Holstein  and 
I^ucnburg,  has  declared  with  reference  to  the  complaint  of  the  Provincial 
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Assembly  of  the  Estates  of  the  dnchy  of  HolsteiD,  dated  Angnst  drd,  that  he 
has  never  intended  to  restrict  or  arbitrarily  to  alter  the  autonomy  of  the  duchy 
of  Uolstein,  or  the  constitution  or  other  relations  of  this  duchy  founded  in  law 
or  tradition ;  and  inasmuch  as  his  Majesty  has  added  the  assurance,  that  he 
does  not  intend,  in  his  exertions  to  arrange  the  succession  in  that  duchy,  to 
encroach  upon  well-founded  rights  of  the  agnates ;  and,  finally,  inasmuch  as  his 
Majesty  has  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  maintain  unrestricted  the  right 
of  petition  granted  to  the  Estates  by  the  Constitution,  the  Federal  Diet  finds 
itself  confirmed  in  the  confident  expectation  that  his  ^lajesty,  by  the  final 
settlement  of  afOurs  treated  of  in  the  letters  patent  July  8th  of  this  year,  will 
respect  the  rights  of  all  and  everybody,  especially  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, of  those  agnates  who  may  possess  rights  of  inheritance  and  of  the  lawfol 
representation  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein. 

"  The  Federal  Diet,  as  the  organ  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  reserves  to 
itself  to  vindicate  its  constitutional  competency  in  future  cases,  and  pronounces 
that  the  Diet  does  not  consider  the  Elstates  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  as  the 
lawful  representatives  of  this  Federal  state  with  respect  to  the  Confederation, 
but  only  as  the  representatives  of  their  own  constitutional  rights,  and  does  not 
consider  a  complaint  of  the  assembly  of  the  Estates  concerning  an  unlawful 
alteration  of  the  Holstein  representative  Constitution  as  being  foimded.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Diet  does  not  think  the  order  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Denmark,  on  July  8th,  1846,  to  the  Royal  Commissioner  at  the  Estates, 
according  to  which  no  more  petitions  should  be  received  on  the  question  of 
succession,  as  being  in  its  general  form  in  accordance  with  the  verbal  tenor  of 
the  law  May  28th,  1831. 

"  2.  The  Federal  Diet  willingly  acknowledges  the  patriotic  feeling  which 
on  this  occasion  has  been  expressed  in  the  German  Federal  States ;  but  regrets 
the  malevolent  insinuations  and  accusations  which  have  taken  place,  and  con- 
fidently exjiects  that,  the  Federal  Governments  will  take  measures  in  order  to 
keep  such  eruptions  of  passion  within  due  limits.  The  Federal  Diet  has  no 
doubt,  that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  is  willing  to  afford  in  this  respect 
complete  reciprocity." 

This  was  the  second  time  that  the  Germanic  Confederation 
interfered  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Danish  state ;  and 
although  at  the  time  no  unfavourable  effects  were  experienced, 
the  more  remote  consequences  were  very  unfavourable.  In 
spite  of  the  reservations,  by  which  the  communication  of  Sept 
7th  was  guarded,  the  circumstance  that  it  did  not  confine  itself 
to  matters  wholly  within  the  constitutional  competency  of  the 
Federal  Diet,  has  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  subsequent 
attempts  of  Germany  in  1848-52,  to  interfere  even  with  the 
affairs  of  the  non-federal  parts  of  the  monarchy. 

According  to  the  German  or  Schleswig-Holstein  view,  as 
oeraum  ver-  propouudcd  at  tlic  prcscut  time,  the  events  of  1841  are 
S'^too?*  ^  t)e  understood  in  a  measure  very  different  from  the 
******  one  just  indicated.      We  have  stated,  in  conformity 

with  the  document  itsi'lf,  that  the  letters  patent  of  Julv  8th, 
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1846,  were  intended  to  vindicate  the  existing  laws  against  the 
novel  theories  of  the  Separatist  party,  who  maintained  that  the 
succession  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein  was  purely  agnatic,  and  that 
Slesvig  was,  in  point  of  principle,  a  separate  state.  This  the 
writers  of  the  said  party — proceeding  on  the  supposition  that 
their  theories  were  the  true  laws  of  the  country — express  thus : 
that  the  King  intended,  surreptitiously  and  under  the  pretext  of 
vindicating  the  existing  constitution,  to  alter  the  true  law  of 
succession  and  to  incorporate  Slesvig  into  the  Danish  state,  or 
even  to  assimilate  that  duchy  with  Denmark-Proper.  They 
allege  that  the  King  again  relinquished  these  intentions ;  that 
he  acknowledged  substantially  the  Schleswig-Holstein  view  by 
the  communication  of  September  7th ;  finally,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Federal  Diet  to  abide  by  this  acknowledgment,  in 
conformity  with  which  the  proclamation  of  September  18th  was, 
as  they  say,  issued.  The  expressions  of  these  writers  are  often 
so  strong  that  the  uniniated  would  naturally  conclude  that  the 
letters  patent  contained  passages  distinctly  enacting  an  altera- 
tion of  the  succession  and  of  the  position  of  Slesvig ;  and  like- 
wise that  the  Federal  resolution  of  September  17th,  1846, 
contained  passages  enjoining  the  King  to  revoke  the  letters 
patent.  This  view  of  the  proceedings  in  Frankfurt  in  1846 
dates  only  from  1848,  when  it  was  attempted,  by  reference  to 
these  proceedings,  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Germany  in  sup- 
porting the  rebellion  in  Holstein.  In  1852  the  German  Govern- 
ments expressly  recognized  that  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory 
had  not  been  acknowledged  by  Denmark  in  1846,  and  that  the 
proceedings  in  Frankfurt  at  that  time  did  not  place  the  King  of 
Denmark  under  any  absolutely  binding  obligations  towards 
Germany,  or  give  the  Confederation  a  right  to  interfere  with 
Slesvig.  As,  however,  the  opinion  that  this  had  been  the  case 
played  a  great  part  in  1848-52,  and  as  the  events  of  1846  serve 
to  explain  the  analogous  proceedings  in  1851-52,  it  may  be 
useful  to  state  why  the  German  view  could  not  be  sustained. 
Besides,  certain  passages  of  the  Danish  communication  of  Sep- 
tember 7th  have  been  repeated  in  1851  in  another  document, 
which  just  at  present  is  a  matter  of  much  dispute. 

That  part  of  the  Danish  communication  to  which  we  have  to 
refer  was  to  the  eflPect,  that  the  King  certainly  wished  iMaputedna*- 
to  obtain  an  [European]  acknowledgment  of  the  in-  ijS?bhcom. 
tegrity  of  the  monarchy,  and  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  JS  FrSk^u^t^ 
the  succession,  but  that  he  did  not  intend  to  violate  the  ^^^  ^'  ^*^«- 
rights  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  with  respect  to  Holstein 
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and  Lauenburg,  or  thoee  of  the  agnates  to  Holstein,  if  their 
claims  should  prove  well  founded : — 

"  Never  has  his  Majesty,"  says  the  Declaration,  "  intended  to  bring  the 
duchy  of  Uolstein  into  any  other  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  (proper) 

or  to  connect  it  more  closely  with  the  same  than  is  now  the  case 

Already  the  expressions  *  WhoU-state,  collective  monarchyy  show  that  the 
intention  has  not  been  to  describe  the  monarchy  as  a  state  in  which  one  part 
is  subordinate  to  another,  or  one  land  incorix)rated  into  another,  as  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  province  to  a  principal  land.  On  the  contrary,  the  monarchy  consists 
of  lands,  which,  independently  of  each  other  and  in  possession  each  of  its 
peculiar  constitution  in  law  and  administration,^  are  nevertheless  more  or  less 
connected  by  relations  founded  in  their  history  or  in  expediency.  Thus  the 
high  offices  of  state,  the  army  and  navy,  the  administration  of  finimces,  have 
already  of  old  been  in  common  for  this  Whole-state  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
just  described.  It  is  also  easy  to  show  that  the  German  subjects  of  the  King 
liave  no  reason  to  complain  of  insufficient  representation  or  consideration  of 
their  interests.  The  King  has  never  neglected  the  rights  and  duties  of  his 
position  as  a  Duke  of  Holstein  (and  Lauenburg)  ;  but  he  does  not  think  him- 
self in  this  respect  differently  circumstanced  from  those  other  sovereigns  whose 
princi[ial  i)06sessions  are  outside  the  Confederation,'  without  on  that  account 
having  conferred  on  their  federal  possessions  the  position  of  entirely  separate 
stateSy^  unconnected  with  any  other  states,  nor  embraced  in  any  ooUectivo 
states. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  his  Majesty  has  not  intended  to  alter  anything  in  the 
relations  which  connect  the  duchy  of  Holstein  witli  the  duchy  of  Slesvig.  On 
the  contrary,  the  perpetuation  of  that  connexion  has  been  recognised  in  the 
letters  patent  in  the  same  words  that  are  used  on  this  subject  in  the  General 
Law  of  1831.  Apart  from  the  social  nexus  of  the  Slesvig-Uolstein  equestrian 
body,  the  connexion  consists  essentially  in  this:  that  both  duchies  have 
common  or  similar  legislation  and  administration,  and,  generally  speaking, 
common  public  law  and  common  public  institutions — tlie  position  of  Holstein 
as  a  federal  state  being  excepted  as  well  as  the  separate  assemblies  of  the 
Estates,  and  other  constitutional  differences  provided  for  in  Article  4  of  the 
General  Law  of  1831." 

In  explanation  of  what  might  perhaps  seem  doubtM  in  these 
vjrtouB  ofa-  passages,  we  must  refer  to  several  other  authoritative 
uoii«  on  the  declarations  of  the  Danish  Government  on  the  same 
the  duchic*.  subjcct,  namely,  the  passage  in  Art  1  of  the  General 
Law  of  1831  alluded  to  in  the  communication,  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  separate  representations  was  not  to  entail  any 
alteration  in  any  of  the  relations,  which  at  the  time  connected 
Slesvig  and  Holstein ;  further,  two  passages  in  communica- 
tions to  the  Estates  of  Slesvig,  in  1842  and  in  1844,  to  the 
effect  that  the   King  intended  to  maintain  the  existing  con- 

*  The    original    says,     "  Verfassung,   I  Bundea  tnigen." 

Gesetzgehung    uud    Verwaltung;*'    but  I  '  '*  Die  in  die  auBzenste  Konsequenz 

there   beiug  no  (separata  charters,  the  i  verfolgte  Stelluug  ciues eigeneu 

meaning  miiBt  bo  the  above  indicated.     I  Siaats/'  etc. 

-   •*  Wclchc   Kronen    uuaorhalb    de»  ' 
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nexLon  between  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  as  well  as  the  autonomy 
of  Slesvig.  In  1845  the  King  remarked  pubKcly  to  the  rector 
and  deacons  of  the  university  of  Kiel  that  the  idea  of  a  union 
between  the  two  duchies,  which  had  been  put  into  circulation 
since  the  publication  of  Lomsens'  pamphlet  in  1830,  was  entirely 
inadmissible,  and  that  he  did  not  know  any  state  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  In  1846,  in  an  answer  (date  October  13th)  to  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Estates  of  North  Jutland,  the  King  declared  that  he 
had  not  intended  to  give  up  any  part  of  the  rights  of  the  Danish 
Crovm  over  Slesvig ;  and  September  9th,  in  the  same  year,  the 
Count  Moltke,  member  of  the  Government,  declared  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Holstein  nobility,  that  Holstein  had  no  right  to  a 
connexion  with  Slesvig,  eoi^cept  in  so  far  as  that  connexion  also 
extended  to  the  Kingdom. 

When  these  facts  as  well  as  the  terms  of  the  letters  patent 
are  taken  into  due  consideration,  and  when  no  part  of  the 
Danish  communication  of  September  7th,  1846,  is  interpreted 
without  a  proper  view  to  the  context,  tliis  document  will  not  be 
found  either  to  contain  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Schlesmg- 
Holstein  theory,  or  otherwise  to  be  at  variance  with  other  public 
acts  of  the  Danish  Government  since  1815  which  have  reference 
to  the  general  organization  of  the  monarchy.  Nevertheless, 
jt  was  maintained,  in  1848-51,  that  by  the  passage  on  the  con- 
nexion between  Slesvig  and  Holstein  the  Danish  Government 
had  recogm'zed  the  existence  of  a  right  on  the  part  of  connexion 
Holstein  to  a  connexion  with  Slesvig  in  the  Schleswig-  Idg^^lS^ 
Holstein  sense  of  the  word ;  and  the  same  construction  ^^^' 
was  put  upon  the  corresponding  declarations  of  1831,  1842, 
1844  just  quoted,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  decree  of  Jailuary 
28th,  1848.  The  same  words  which  had  been  so  often  repeated 
occurred  also  in  the  letters  patent  of  1846,  and  it  was  never 
denied  that  in  this  document  they  were  meant  only  of  an  admin- 
istrative connexion  as  between  parts  of  the  same  state  ;  but  it  was 
thought  that,  in  the  other  instances,  these  words  had  a  difiTereut 
meaning.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  com- 
munication of  September  7th  expressly  stated  that  this  connexion 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  two  duchies,  but  embraced  the  whole 
monarchy,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  most  important  branches 
of  government ;  but  the  kind  of  connexion  demanded  by  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  party  was  a  connexion  independent  in  all 
respects  of  the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy.  Besides,  in  all 
these   cases  only  the  then  existing  connexion  was  spoken  of, 
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which  clearly  implied  that  this  was  a  matter  which  was  subject 
to  alteratious.  The  expression  "  right  of  connexion/'  or  similar 
ones,  have  not  been  used  in  any  case.  The  German  Powei-s, 
therefore,  very  justly  stated  in  their  report  to  the  Diet  in  1852 
(p.  164),  that  the  said  connexion  had  been  acknowledged  by 
Denmark  only  as  a  fact,  not  as  founded  in  law  or  in  the  special 
constitutions.  The  meaning  was  only,  that  Government  did  not 
intend  to  create  for  Holstein  that  isolated  i)osition  within  the 
Danish  stiite  which  Frederick  VI.  had  in  view  in  1815,  which  is 
so  natmally  suggested  by  the  relation  of  Holstein  to  Gennany, 
and  which  in  these  days  many  people  in  Denmark  think  a  neces- 
sity, but  which  the  Schleswig-llolsteiners  strenuously  oppose. 

At  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners 
oppose  an  isolation  of  Holstein,  principally  because  they  demand 
an  independent  }X)sition  for  Holstein  and  Slesvig  together,  imder 
the  pretext  of  the  duchies  possessing  the  rights  of  separate 
states,  the  Government  thought  fit  expressly  to  guard  itself 
Pbeition  of  agai^st  such  an  interpretation  as  that  Holstein  had  a 
Hototein.  right  to  demand  a  separate  constitution  on  account  of 
its  relation  to  the  Confederation.  It  is  true,  Holstein  was 
spoken  of  as  a  Federal  state,  and  the  King  as  a  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein (the  only  instances  since  1806) ;  but  the  comparison 
drawn  between  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  other  princes g 
whose  territories  only  partly  belong  to  the  Confederation  shows 
that  these  expressions  cannot  have  been  used  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  in  which  the  Federal  parts  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
might  be  described  as  Federal  states,  or  in  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  might  call  himself  a  Count  of  Brandenburg  (as  in  his 
proclamation  of  May  15th,  1819).  Within  the  Confederation, 
the  federal  possessions  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Denmark 
hold,  in  relation  to  the  other  members,  the  position  of  inde- 
pendent states  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  these  territories  are 
in  the  same  relation  to  another  lands  outside  the  Confederation ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  all  four  cases,  they  form  |H)litical  bodies,  col- 
lective states,  with  non-federal  lands. 

As  for  Slesvig,  there  was  no  occasion  for  expressly  mention- 
ing its  ix)litical  condition  in  this  communication,  and  it  was 
only  indirectly  alluded  to  in  the  passage  in  which  the  monarchy 
was  described  as  a  state  consisting  of  mutually  independent 
jmrts,  of  which  none  was  subordinate  to  another,  or  incorjK^rated 
with  another  as  a  pi-cjvince.  This  pas^uige  was  rei)eated  in  a 
certahi   despatch   of  December,    1851,   which   terminated    the 
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famous  negotiations  of  that  year ;  and  it  has,  since  1855,  been 
interpreted  (pp.  205,  228)  on  the  German  side,  as  if,  by  sub- 
scribing to  it,  the  Danish  Government  had  disclaimed  Relations  of 
those  rights  of  the  Danish  Crown  over  the  duchies  of  the  mr"** 
which  are  derived  from  the  acts  of  incorporation  of  2^Jr*2i^ 
1721,  1806,  and  1816,  and  as  if  the  Government  ^Jhe^Town. 
had  established  or  recognized  as  a  fundamental  constitutional 
principle  an  absolute  equality  of  rights  for  the  four  parts  of 
the  monarchy,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Government 
would  be  bound,  under  all  circumstances,  to  endow  them,  in 
some  way,  with  an  absolutely  equal  degree  of  influence  in  regard 
to  their  common  interests,  even  if  this  could  be  done  only  by 
a  direct  violation  of  existing  laws  and  traditional  arrangements. 
That  this  was  not  the  meaning  might  be  assumed  already  from 
the  fact  of  its  great  improbability,  and  seems  to  follow  from  the 
passages  treating  of  the  existing  community  in  administration, 
and  of  the  wish  of  the  King  t<f  secure  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
Danish  collective  state,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
paper.  The  four  parts  of  the  monarchy  were  described  as  en- 
joying a  certain  degree  of  mutiuil  independence  under  the 
Danish  Crown,  but  the  rights  of  the  Crown  were  by  no  means 
disclaimed.  The  meaning  was  simply  this,  that  the  four  pro- 
vinces of  the  monarchy  were  all  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Crown,  and  that,  although  Slesvig  and  Holstein  were  provinces 
of  the  Danish  monarchy,  just  as  the  kingdom  of  Denmark- 
Proper,  still  they  were  not  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  not  in  any 
special  kind  of  subordination  to  the  Kingdom  or  to  one  another, 
but  all  co-ordinate.  In  other  words,  the  King  wished  to  state, 
that,  though  incorporated  into  the  Danish  Crown  or  into  the 
Danish  monarchy,  none  of  the  three  duchies  had  been  or  were 
then  intended  to  be  assimilated  with  Denmark-Proper. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  we  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
the  communication  of  Sept  7,  1846,  was  in  every  respect  in  full 
conformity  with  all  other  public  acts  of  the  Danish  Government, 
having  reference  to  the  general  organization  of  the  monarchy 
and  to  the  succession,  more  particularly  with  the  letters  patent 
of  July  8th,  and  the  proclamation  of  Sept.  18th,  all  being 
opposed  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory,  and  none  of  them 
containing  any  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  any  part  of  it. 

The  opinion  that  this  had  been  the  case  with  the  communica- 
tion of  Sept.  7th,  was  relinquished  by  the  German  Grovernments 
in    1852,    as   well  as    two  other  positions,  which    also   were 
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started  in  1848,  in  excuse  of  the  policy  then  adopted  by  Ger- 
many, viz.,  that  by  the  transactions  of  1846  Denmark  had 
engaged  in  a  binding  manner  to  follow  the  policy  indicated  in 
the  communication  of  September  7th ;  and  that  the  said  trans- 
actions proved  that  the  competency  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion extended  to  Slesvig  through  the  oft-mentioned  connexion 
between  that  duchy  and  Holstein.  The  reasons  why  this  could 
not  be  maintained  were  the  following.  The  communication  of 
Av^  September  7th  was  given  quite  voluntarily,,  and  had  a 
engagements,  distiuct  reference  to  the  then  existing  state  of  things. 
Nothing  in  the  discussion  or  in  the  resolution  of  the  Diet 
indicated  that  the  King  would  not  be  free  to  pursue  another 
line  of  policy,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  under  altered 
circumstances.  Consistency  was,  of  course,  expected  of  Chris- 
tian Vni.,  as  well  as  of  all  Governments;  but  there  is  no 
vestige  of  any  binding  obligations  having  been  undertaken  by 
Denmark,  or  of  any  one  at  that^time  having  thought  so.  As 
Aiifged  for  the  competency  of  the  Confederation,  this  could 
^^ncy  ^ot  be  extended  beyond  its  legitimate  sphere — ^namely, 
msieavig.  ^tain  internal  aflfairs  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg— 
by  the  mere  fact  of  matters  referring  to  Denmark-Proper  and 
Slesvig,  as  well  as  to  Holstein,  having  been  mentioned  in  a 
communication  to  the  Federal  Diet  K  that  were  the  case,  no 
Government,  Federal  or  not  Federal,  could  ever  make  a  com- 
munication to  the  Federal  Diet  except  on  matters  strictly 
within  its  constitutional  competency.  The  reservations  above 
quoted,  contained  in  the  commimication  of  September  7th,  ex- 
clude every  idea  of  the  Danish  Government  having  voluntarily 
granted  to  the  Diet  a  right  of  interfering  with  other  internal 
affairs  of  the  Danish  state,  than  those  on  which  that  body, 
according  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  already  possessed  a 
jurisdiction.  The  Confederation  could  certainly  not  acquire 
any  new  authority  against  the  will  of  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment. Nor  is  there  any  vestige  of  the  Confederation  having 
in  1846  been  thought  in  possession  of  a  competency  with 
respect  to  Slesvig  or  its  connexion  with  Holstein.  Some 
have  thought  to  find  it  in  the  circumstance  that  amongst 
the  motives  for  the  Kesolution  of  Sept  17,  1846,  was  this  :  that 
his  Majesty  had  declared  that  he  did  not  intend  to  alter 
anything  in  the  constitution  of  Holstein  "  or  other  relations  of 
this  duchy  founded  in  law  or  tradition"  (see  p.  72).  It  has  been 
said,  that  this  general  expression  was  an  allusion  to  the  connection 
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between  Holstein  and  Slesvig,  and  that  this  was  also  comprised 
nnder  the  reservation  of  the  constitutional  competency  of  the 
Diet  in  future  cases,  contained  in  the  same  Eesolution  of  the 
Diet  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  was  meant  by  the 
"  other  relations  of  this  duchy,"  but  it  is  at  all  events  certain, 
that  the  feet  of  this  reservation  of  the  competency  of  the  Con- 
federation having  been  inserted  into  the  Eesolution  shows  that 
the  question,  whether  it  extended  to  all  the  subjects  before 
mentioned,  was  expressly  left  open.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  this 
question  was  not  even  raised  in  the  previous  discussion.  The 
view  of  the  Danish  Grovemment  was  plainly  expressed  to  the 
effect,  that  this  competency  was  strictly  limited  to  some  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  and  this  assertion 
did  not  meet  with  any  objection  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
Diet.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  proved,  in  1848,  that  the  Con- 
federation possessed  an  authority  with  regard  to  Slesvig,  merely 
by  an  appeal  to  a  general  reservation  of  its  constitutional  com- 
petency contained  in  the  resolution  of  1846,  and  afterwards 
interpreted  as  referring  to  that  duchy. 

That  version  of  the  events  of  1846,  according  to  which  the 
letters  patent  had  been  repealed  in  September,  and  according  to 
which  the  Danish  communication  and  the  Federal  resolution 
were  in  favour  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism,  was  started  only  in 
1848,  when  these  transactions  were  turned  to  account  in  order  to 
justify  the  proceedings  of  Germany  against  Denmark.  In  1846 
it  was  quite  well  understood  how  things  stood,  and  yet  in  October 
1846  the  Slesvig  Estates  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  the  letters 
patent.  Their  violent  conduct  (p.  58)  was,  however,  to  no  pur- 
pose* The  failure  of  the  Holstein  appeal  to  the  Federal  Diet 
produced  a  remarkable  lull  in  the  movement.  The  leaders 
were  as  active  as  ever,  and  it  appears  that  preparations  were 
made  for  an  armed  insurrection,  but  in  the  country  at  large 
tranquillity  and  confidence  began  unmistakably  to  re-  ^'^"^^  ^j^^ 
turn.  The  Government  had  also  begun  to  adopt  a  Eanuoi  Go- 
firmer  though  stiU  very  forbearing  policy.  The  Prince  since  lue, 
of  Noer  retired  from  his  office  in  consequence  of  the  letters 
patent ;  several  of  the  higher  officials  were  dismissed ;  the  use 
of  the  newly  invented  Schleswig-Holstein  flags  and  other 
Separatist  emblems  had  already  been  forbidden ;  greater  firm- 
ness was  shown  with  regard  to  the  press  and  to  public  demon- 
strations, in  which  respects  the  Federal  laws  were  now  more 
strictly  enforced  in  Holstein.     If  a  long  period  of  peace  had 
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ensued,  and  the  Government  had  persisted  in  a  firm  yet  mode- 
rate policy,  the  danger  of  internal  commotions  might  have  been 
overcome.  The  advocates  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  movement 
assert,  that  the  letters  jiatent  were  tlie  original  cause  of  the 
insurrection  in  1848.  Tliis  is,  however,  true  only  in  so  far  as  the 
said  doc»ument  left  no  other  way  o|)en  for  the  party  to  realize 
their  unlawful  plans  than  that  of  an  insurrection.  But  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  such  an  event  would  never  have  taken 
place,  if  the  Paris  lievolution  in  1848  liad  not  offered  so 
tempting  an  opportunity. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

The  Rebellion  in  Holstein,  and  the  Wab  between  Germany 

AND  Denmabk — 1848-1850. 


In  order  fully  to  explain  the  hostile  feeling  now  prevailing 
between  the  Danes  and  the  Germans  and  the  real  character  of 
the  struggle  between  the  two  peoples  which  began  in  1848,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  influence  and  plans  of 
the  National  party  in  Germany.  We  therefore  propose  to 
begin  the  present  chapter  with  a  few  introductory  remarks — 

On  the  National  Movement  in  Germany/. 

The  national  movement  in  Germany,  inaugurated  by  the 
fiery  eloquence  of  Fichte,  and  the  exploits  of  the  unhappy  Schill, 
was  in  the  first  place  directed  against  the  dominion  of  the 
French  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  In  so  far  as  the  aim  of  this 
movement  was  the  liberation  of  Germany,  the  success  was  as 
sadden  as  brilliant,  although,  as  is  well  known,  by  no  means 
principally  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  German  people.  If 
there  had  been  no  war  in  Bussia,  there  would  not  have  been  a 
battle  of  Leipzig;  if  there  had  been  no  Wellington,  Blucher 
would  have  found  no  vanquished  Frenchmen  to  pursue  at 
Waterloo;  and  but  for  English  guineas,  victorious  German 
soldiers  would  scarcely  have  seen  the  gates  of  Paris.  Howbeit, 
Germany  was  liberated ;  but  as  for  the  second  object  of  the 
national  movement,  the  formation  of  one  Empire,  the  failure 
was  signal.  When  the  time  for  a  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Germany  arrived,  the  aspirations  in  this  direction  had  not  been 
worked  into  any  practical  shape,  and  could  not  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  proper  manner  and  with  sufficient  strength.  The 
extraordinary  excitement  which  prevailed  in  the  years  1813- 
14-15,  being  left  at  the  close  of  the  war  without  any  immediate 
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practical  aim,  soon  gave  way,  and  the  state  of  things  established 
in  1815,  although  rather  inimical  to  these  tendencies  than 
otherwise,  did  not  meet  with  any  opposition  from  the  general 
public.  It  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  numerous  universities 
that  the  new  impulse  given  to  the  German  nation  was  kept 
alive.  And  this  new  impulse  consisted  not  only  in  a  desire  for 
a  consolidation  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  into  one  state, 
which  desire  was  generally  combined  with  sympathies  for  free 
political  institutions ;  but  a  vast  cycle  of  very  peculiar  ideas 
were  intimately  connected  with  these  aspirations.  In  his 
famous  'Exhortations  to  the  German  Nation*  (Berlin,  1808), 
Fickte  had  depicted  with  the  most  vivid  colours  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  the  German  people  over  all  other  nations,  and 
how  great  a  part  it  might  play  in  the  world  if  united  and 
properly  organized.  These  ideas  were  eagerly  seized  upon, 
and  subsequently  worked  into  a  system  by  the  learned.  When 
the  unity  movement  recommenced  after  1830,  principally  under 
^he  influence  of  the  universities,  these  so-called  **  Germanist " 
views  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  now  held  by  the  so- 
called  National  party  generally — that  is  to  say,  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  educated  and  a  great  part  of  the  working  classes, 
at  least  throughout  North  Germany.  Modem  German  literature 
in  all  departments  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  pervaded  by 
"  Germanist "  views. '  "  Germanism  "  is  described  by  a  competent 
author  on  the  subject  as  "  the  doctrine  of  the  past  and  future 
position  of  the  German  people  in  the  history  of  the  world,  its 
labours  in  the  service  of  civilisation  and  Christianity,  and  its 
mission  for  the  education  and  regeneration  of  mankind  as  the 
chosen  instrument  of  God."  Those  who  hold  "  Germanist  **  views 
believe,  that  the  German  people  possess  a  peculiarly  civilising 
power,  and  have  all  good  human  qualities  in  a  peculiarly 
heightened  degree.  German  truthfulness,  German  faith,  German 
honesty,  German  industry,  &c.,  are  thus  thought  superior  to  the 
corresponding  qualities  in  other  nations.  The  "  G^rmanists " 
further  believe,  that  German  language,  science,  art,  law,  and  reli- 


*  Thus,  e.g,^  the  works  of  Hegel 
('Rechtsphilosophie'),  StM  (^Philo- 
BOphie  dee  Bechts  *),  Rasenkrantz,  Fichte, 
Wehker('Staa,iMienoou*\  Botteck  (*  Welt- 
geschichte '),  &c.  Those  who  wish  to 
study  this  matter  should  consult  Nagler, 
*  Die  sittUchen  Begpriffe  oder  das  Wesen 
des  deutschen  Stammes/  Speyer,  1859; 


A,  StreckfusM^  *  Deutsche  Geschiehte  in 
Wort  und  fiild/  Berlin,  1861;  and 
amongst  the  older,  F.  Eggo,  'TJnteigaug 
der  Naturstaaten/  Berlin,  1812;  A. 
Multer,  *  Idee  des  Staates/  Berlin,  1808; 
fTcAfo,  '  Raden  an  die  deutsche  Nation.' 
1808,  Berlin. 
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gious  opinioiif^  on  account  of  their  inherent  superiority,  are  to 
spread  throughout  the  world,  and  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  state  of 
all  peoples.  According  to  Hegel  ('  Philosophy  of  Law/  §  341-359) 
the  world  is  to  develop  itself  through  three  different  stages,  of 
which  the  last  and  highest  is  called  the  Germanic.  One  people 
will  then  represent  the  Spirit  of  the  World,  have  superfluous 
honour  and  felicity,  and  rule  over  all  other  nations,  in  virtue  of 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  Spirit.  In  relation  to  this  people 
all  others  are  to  be  destitute  of  right  {rechtlos) ;  and  this 
people  is  the  Grerman  nation.  Thus,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Danes,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Slavonic  tribes,  under  the  dominion 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  are  to  be  Germanised.  These  nations 
are  represented  by  authors  of  Germanist  views  as  already  being 
in  a  sort  of  intellectual  bondage — owing  their  civilisation  and 
intellectual  progress  entirely  to  German  influence.  In  the  case 
of  the  Danes,  for  instance,  all  their  best  authors  and  artists 
— as  OhlenschlaBger,  Orsted,  Holberg,  Hertz,  Fabritius,  Zoega, 
Thorwaldsen,  Eckersberg,  and  others  —  are  described  either 
as  Germans  or  as  belonging  to  German  schools  of  poetry, 
science,  and  art  Nay,  even  the  folk-lore  and  the  heathen 
mythology  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  thus  appropriated 
by  German  authors.^  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  such 
conceit  cannot  but  give  rise  to  very  bitter  feelings.  According 
to  the  Germanist  system  the  people  who  is  to  reform  the 
world  must  first  be  reformed  itself — intellectually,  bodily,  and 
politically.  The  intellectual  regeneration  of  the  German  people 
is  to  be  effected  by  contemplation  of  its  own  history  and  great 
achievements  in  literature  and  arts.  The  bodily  renovation  of 
the  race  is  the  purpose  of  the  Turn  associations,  of  which  there 
are  between  500  and  600,  and  which  profess  to  labour  for  the 
restoration  of  those  qualities  in  the  Germans  that  made 
their  ancestors  the'  terror  of  the  Boman  legions.  Politically 
the  new  era  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  consolidation  of  all 
Grermany  into  one  state.  This,  therefore,  is  the  immediate 
practical  object  of  the  National  party,  and  already  on  this  point 
the  G-ermans  come  into  collision  with  their  neighbours.  On 
the  one  hand  they  claim  for  their  future  empire  all  territories 
belonging  to  the  Germanic  Confederation,  even  if  their  popula- 


>  See  e.g.  Rnme,  'Qeaohiohte  der 
deatecben  NationaUiteratur/  I^eipzig, 
1842;  Menzel,  'Deutache  Dichtung/ 
Stutgart,  1850;  Kurz,  *  Qeacbichte  der 
deataehflQ    literaior/    Leipiig,    1861. 


Even  Anglo-Saxon  literature  has  thua 
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lion  wholly  belongs  to  a  foreign  nationality,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Southern  Tyrol,  Friaul,  and  Trieste.  On  the  other  hand 
they  appeal  to  the  principle  of  nationality,  and  reclaim  all 
territories  formerly  belonging  to  Germany,  but  now  parts  of 
other  states,  particularly  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  even  Franche 
Comt6,  which  now  is  quite  French  also  in  nationality.  Finally, 
they  claim  all  territories  in  which,  although  they  never  belonged 
to  Germany,  a  part  of  the  population  has  become  German  by 
immigration  or  by  direct  Germanisation,  as,  for  instance,  Posen, 
and  now  Slesvig.  That  such  claims  must  lead  to  armed  con- 
flict, when  really  put  into  execution,  needs  no  explanation,  and 
it  is  Denmark,  that  has  had  to  endure  the  first  attempt  at  a 
realisation  of  these  national  plans  of  conquests. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Schleswig-Holstein  leaders  since  1838 
addressed  themselves  to  the  German  public,  in  order  to  create 
a  sympathy  for  their  pretended  rights  and  suflerings.  Their 
appeal  was  at  once  responded  to  by  the  liberal  national  party, 
which  at  that  time  formed  a  powerful  opposition  in  the  represen- 
tative assemblies  of  most  German  states.  Freedom  of  discussion 
was  very  much  limited  in  these  assemblies ;  it  was,  therefore,  a 
great  relief  to  the  members  of  the  opposition,  when,  in  the  shape 
of  attacks  ostensibly  directed  against  the  pretended  tyranny  of 
the  Danish  Government,  they  could  vent  their  ill  humour  agsdnst 
their  own  Governments.  "  Schleswig-Holstein  "  thus  became  the 
catchword,  the  Danish  Government  the  scapegoat  of  popular 
speakers  in  Germany,  whilst  addresses  and  resolutions  in  favour 
of  "  SchlesNrig-Holstein  "  were  resorted  to  by  the  assemblies  as 
a  favourite  form  of  political  demonstrations.  The  governments 
tolerated  this  in  the  vain  hope,  that  the  discontent  of  their  subjects 
might  exhaust  itself  in  blind  anger  against  Denmark.  In  1844 
and  1846,  however,  the  attacks  in  the  German  chambers,  on  the 
Danish  Government  and  the  Danish  nation,  assumed  so  objec- 
tionable a  character,  that  the  Federal  Diet  found  reason  for  ex- 
pressing, in  its  resolution  of  September  17th,  1846,  a  strong 
reprobation  of  such  conduct  The  reprimand  was  somewhat 
softened  by  the  addition,  that  the  Diet  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
ledged the  patriotic  spirit  of  these  assemblies.  Nevertheless 
the  insertion  of  this  reprimand  into  the  federal  resolution  seems 
to  show,  that  at  all  events  the  majority  of  the  governments  repre- 
sented in  Frankfurt  cherished  no  secret  sympathies  with  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  movement.   It  is  well  known  that  the  leaders 
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of  this  moyement  made  several  attempts  at  gaining  German 
princes  and  statesmen  for  their  views,  but  they  did  not  succeed 
till  1848,  when  the  National  party  had  become  all-powerful. 

It  was  not  only  as  a  convenient  topic  for  declamations  about 
goyemment  oppression,  &c.,  that  the  Schleswig-Holstein  scheme 
had  been  adopted  by  the  National  party.  Their  war-cry  was, 
"  Grermany,  as  far  as  the  German  language  is  heard."  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  it  came  to  be  commonly  believed,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Slesvig  were  Germans,  an  annexation  of  this  duchy  to 
Grermany,  through  the  establishment  of  a  Schleswig-Holstein, 
necessarily  entered  into  the  programme  of  the  German  National 
party.  Besides,  this  party  wished  regenerated  Germany  to  be- 
come a  naval  power.  At  first  they  turned  their  eyes  to  Holland, 
but,  since  1842,  the  acquisition  of  Slesvig  was  advocated  as  the 
best  means  of  attaining  this  object.  Not  only  the  harbour  of 
Eel  would  then  become  wholly  German,  and  a  great  number 
of  excellent  seamen  would  be  acquired  with  the  population  of 
Slesvig ;  but  it  was  generally  thought  that  Denmark,  when  it 
came  to  the  pointy  would,  instead  of  surrendering  Slesvig  alone, 
prefer  to  join  the  confederation  with  the  whole  of  her  territory,  in 
which  case  the  harbour,  the  dockyards,  and  arsenal  in  Copenhagen 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  Germany.  Indeed  so  earnestly  was 
this  eventuality  speculated  upon,  that  a  new  word  was  coined  to 
describe  the  future  position  which  Denmark  would  hold  in  Grer- 
many, namely,  that  of  "  Admiralty  state  "  {AdmirdUtaat),  The 
calculation  was  in  so  far  correct,  that,  Slesvig  once  joined  to 
Grermany,  the  rest  of  Denmark  would  (as  a  mere  glance  at  a 
map  will  show)  be  utterly  defenceless,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
Germany.  The  best  policy  for  Denmark  in  that  case  would 
consequently  be  to  join  Germany  for  good  and  all.  Tliere 
remained  the  question,  whether  it  was  at  all  likely,  that  Den- 
mark would  ever  be  brought  to  the  extremity  of  such  an  alter- 
native ;  but  on  this  head  the  German  Nationals  had  no  fear.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  to  represent  Den- 
mark to  the  German  public  as  a  weak  state,  abnost  bankru})t ; 
the  people  half  Germanised,  tmd,  in  short,  neither  able  nor  will- 
ing to  offer  any  seripus  resistance ;  and  such  reports  were  but 
too  easily  and  willingly  credited.  The  chief  positions  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  theory,  that  the  two  ducliies,  in  jx)int  of 
principle,  were  independent  states,  and  that  Holstein  had  a  right 
to  a  political  union  with  Slesvig,  were  likewise,  without  investi- 
gatioD,  universally  adopted.    Having  such  a  ])retext,  well  founded 
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in  law,  as  was  imagined,  the  annexation  of  Slesvig  not  only 
seemed  advantageous  with  respect  to  the  reorganization  of 
Germany,  but  appeared  to  be  in  itself  an  act  of  justice. 

Thus  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory,  originally  invented'  in 
order  to  assist  the  Holstein  nobility  in  regaining  their  former 
political  power,  and  afterwards  turned  to  account  for  quite 
other  purposes  by  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  and  different 
political  parties  in  the  two  duchies,  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
National  party  in  Germany,  in  order  to  gain  for  the  future 
empire  a  valuable  extenfdon  of  territory  and  a  fleet  It  remains 
to  see  whether  any  of  these  parties  attained  their  goal 

§  1.  The  Jtevdution  in  Germany  in  1848. 

Already,  in  1847,  the  King  of  Prussia  tried  to  prevail  upon 
the  other  members  of  the  Confederation  to  unite  in  some  effort 
to  satisfy  the  national  wish  for  a  federal  reform,  and  by  doing 
so  to  get  into  their  hands  the  control  of  the  national  move- 
ment, which  began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect  But  his  en- 
deavours in  this  direction  were  coldly  responded  to ;  and  when  at 
length  a  Beform  Congress  was  decided  upon,  and  first  Dresden, 
afterwards  Potsdam,  designated  as  its  place  of  meeting,  this 
decision  proved  to  have  been  taken  too  late.  The  revolution  in 
Paris,  of  February  24th,  1848,  gave  the  signal  for  disturbances 
also  in  (Jermany.  The  Diet  tried  to  save  the  old  constitution  by 
issuing  a  proclamation,  dated  March  1st,  full  of  liberal  promises ; 
but  no  one  looked  to  Frankfurt  for  relief.  On  the  5th  of  the 
same  month,  fifty-one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  various  repre- 
sentative assemblies  held  a  meeting  in  Heidelberg,  and  passed 
several  resolutions,  characterised  by  a  strong  national  spirit; 
amongst  others,  that  a  plan  formerly  often  discussed  and  actually 
embodied  in  the  Prussian  propositions  to  be  discussed  in  Dres- 
den, should  be  put  into  immediate  execution,  viz.,  to  form, 
co-ordinate  with  the  Diet  in  Frankfurt,  a  representation  of  the 
people  in  the  different  states,  of  which  the  old  Diet  represented 
only  the  governments.  A  committee  of  seven  was  chosen 
for  carrying  out  these  resolutions.  Meanwhile,  the  Frankfurt 
Diet  had  followed  suit.  On  March  3rd  the  censorship 
of  the  press  was  abolished;  on  the  7th,  publicity  of  the 
debates  of  the  Diet  decreed ;  and  on  the  9th,  the  ancient  arms 
and  the  flag  of  the  empire  were  adopted  as  federal  emblems. 
On  the  10th,  evidently  to  outspeed  the  assembly  at  Heidelberg, 
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a  resolution  was  passed,  that  the  different  goyemments  should 
send  without  delay  seyenteen  men,  enjoying  public  confidence, 
one  for  each  of  the  votes  in  ihe  smaller  council,  to  assist  the 
Diet  in  a  revision  of  the  federal  constitution.  But  the  seven 
men  of  Heidelberg  tax  distanced  the  Diet  in  their  turn,  by  issu- 
ing an  invitation,  dated  March  12th,  to  the  members  of  the 
Grerman  representative  assemblies  generally,  to  meet  in  Frankfurt 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  This  was  a  very  bold  step,  and  showed 
how  strong  they  believed  their  party  to  have  become.  Being 
without  any  authority,  they  publicly  convoked,  in  defiance  of 
existing  laws,  to  the  capital  of  the  Confederation,  an  assembly, 
of  which  it  could  be  predicted,  that  it  would  be  composed  of  the 
most  impetuous  enthusiasts  in  all  Germany.  During  the  days 
immediately  following,  the  revolution  triumphed  almost  every- 
where,— also  in  Holstein ;  and  it  was  in  the  excitement  of  victory, 
that,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Heidelberg  committee,  574 
members  of  the  intended  assembly  made  their  appearance  in 
Frankfurt  during  the  last  days  of  March.  On  the  31st,  the  first 
regular  sitting  of  this  so-called  "  Vorparlament "  was  held  in  St. 
Paul's  church.  Seven  of  the  members  were  from  Holstein  and 
Slesvig,  which  latter  was  at  once  proclaimed  German  territory. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  East  and  West  Prussia  and  Posen, 
or  rather  a  part  of  the  grand-duchy  arbitrarily  designated  as 
German  in  point  of  nationality.^  A  great  number  of  resolutions 
were  passed,  of  which  one  enjoined  the  election  of  a  National 
Parliament,  and  members  were  ordered  to  be  chosen  for  the 
whole  of  Slesvig  also.    This,  however,  was  not  effected,  although 


>  Thoiigli  neither  the  "Vorparla- 
ment" nor  the  Frankfurt  parliament 
had  any  right  to  appropriate  for  Ger- 
many any  part  of  Posen,  it  was  never- 
thelev  at  the  time  represented  as  an 
act  of  justice  that  they  did  not  appro- 
priate the  whole  province.  A  very  con- 
MrrataTe  author,  V.  Kaltenbom,  says  in 
his '  Histozy  of  the  Polity  of  the  Qerman 
Confederation,'  ii.  41,  "The  Yor-  and 
BVankfurt  parliaments  proved  their  abso 


events  a  great  danger  from  the  Russians 
both  for  East  and  West  Prussia  as  well 
as  for  Upper  and  Middle  Silesia,  arising 
from  the  advanced  post  of  Slavonism 
in  the  heart  of  Prussia.  Instead  now 
of  thinking  of  means  for  securing  the 
Qerman  nationality  against  the  impetu- 
ous progress  of  Slavonism,  it  was  thought 
fit,  from  a  weak,  sentimental  policy 
influenced  by  compassion  with  these 
fallen  Poles,  to  weaken  still  more  our 


lute  inability,  particularly  in  the  ques-  '  own  Qerman  and  Prussian  line  of  de- 
tion  of  Posen.  From  an  adventurous  fence  against  the  East."  Another  author, 
inclination  to  do /u// justice,  as  was  said,  '  Diezel,  complains  that  anybody  could 
to  the  decaying  and  dying  Polish  nation-  think  of  '*  giving  up  half  a  million  of 
ality,  the  Qerman  nationality  was  sacri-  :  Germans  to  Polish  government,'*  as  if 


fioed.  The  m^cAonico/ separation  between 
the  Gennan  and  the  Polish  elements 
was  an  absurdity  and  a  treachery  against 
the  Oermtm  nation.     For  there  is  at  all 


the  question  was  not  rather  whether  a 
wliole  million  of  Poles  should  be  brought 
under  Grerman  govorumeut. 
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by  the  appointed  time  the  country  was  occupied  by  a  Grerman 
army.  In  many  Slesvigian  districts  not  a  single  elector  met  at 
the  polling-places.  Amongst  the  few  members  retmned  was 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  had  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  but 
nevertheless  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  parliament. 

The  Diet  not  only  acknowledged  this  assembly  as  a  lawful 
one,  but  fell  entirely  under  its  sway.*  Also  with  respect  to 
Slesvig,  it  did  all  in  its  power  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
"  Vorparlament,"  and  not  only  sanctioned  in  several  resolutions 
the  proceedings  of  Prussia  and  other  German  states  against 
Denmark,  but  also  (April  12)  enjoined  "the  mediating  Power/* 
as  Prussia  was  designated,  to  exert  itself  for  the  annexation  of 
Slesvig  to  the  German  Confederation ;  a  plan  which,  however, 
had  to  be  given  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  "  Vor* 
parlament "  dissolved  itself  on  April  3,  leaving  a  committee  of 
fifty  to  remain  in  session  till  the  meeting  of  the  National  Par- 
liament, May  18.  On  the  12th  of  July  the  Federal  Diet  ceased 
to  act,  and  surrendered  its  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
"Vicar  of  the  Empire"  and  the  new  so-called  "  Central  Power," 
which  retained  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Confederation  for 
about  a  twelvemonth.  It  was  but  natural,  that  these  new 
authorities  should  do  their  best  to  support  the  Sleswig-Holstein 
insurrection  as  long  as  the  National  party  had  any  influence  in 
Germany.  The  Parliament  and  the  authorities  in  Frankfurt, 
however,  soon  ceased  to  exercise  any  considerable  direct  influ- 
ence upon  this  question,  although  such  leading  Schleswig* 
Holsteiners  as  Waitz,  Droysen,  Beseler,  and  others,  to  whom 


^  Two  instances  wiU  suffice  by  way  of 
illustration.  On  the  30th  of  March  the 
federal  Diet,  still  endeavourini;  to  keep 
its  ground,  anticipated  the  "Vorparla- 
ment"  in  decreeing  the  institution  of 
such  a  National  Parliament  as  the  as- 
sembly of  Heidelbeiig  had  recommended, 
— the  members  to  be  elected  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  70,000. 
Next  day  the  "  Vorparlament "  passed  a 
similar  resolution,  out  fixing  the  ratio 
at  1  to  50,000  ;  and  although  the  "Vor- 
parlament "  ceased  to  sit  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  the  Diet  found  it  advisable  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  that  is  on  the  7th,  when 
already  the  elections  were  made  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  decreed  by  the  Diet,  to 
alter  this  regulation,  and  to  conform  to 
the  request  of  the  "Vorparlament;" 
consequently  all  the  elections  had  to  be 


made  a  second  time  even  in  Plnissia. 

A  proposition  whs  made  in  the  Diet 
on  March  23  to  abolish  all  extraordinary 
decrees  promul^ted  at  different  times 
concerning  political  associations  and 
similar  subjects,  but  the  proposition  was 
not  carried.  On  April  2  an  analc^us 
proposition  was  agreed  to  by  the  "  Vor- 
parlament,** with  the  addition  that  aU 
unpopular  plenipotentiaries  sitting  in 
the  Diet  should  be  replaced  by  others. 
Immediately  afterwards,  and  on  the 
very  same  day,  the  abolition  of  these  de- 
crees was  resolved  in  the  federal  piUace, 
and  the  day  after  the  President  of  the 
Diet,  Count  CoUoredo,  informed  Prof, 
Mittermaier,  the  President  of  the  **  Vor- 
parlament/* that  those  members  of  the 
Diet  who  had  been  designated  as  un- 
popular would  be  replaced. 
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most  be  added  men  like  Welcker  and  Mittermaier,  possessed 
great  influence  in  the  assembly.  (Dahlman  was  also  an  influ- 
ential member  of  the  assembly,  but  it  was  remarked  that  he  did 
not  take  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  afiair.) 
The  leadership  and  the  real  responsibility  in  the  war  and  the 
negotiations  with  Denmark  devolved  at  once  upon  Prussia,  who 
alone  had  the  necessary  material  resources. 

§  2.  Denmark  at  the  beginning  of  1848. 

The  development  of  political  parties  in  Slesvig  and  in  Holstein 
till  1848  has  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  position  of 
In  Denmark-Proper  the  interest  in  public  affairs,  ^Sli?kta° 
which  had  almost  died  away  after  1815,  began  to  *®**^- 
revive  after  1830,  In  the  activity  of  Danish  politicians  subse- 
quent to  that  year  three  elements  were  more  particularly  to  be 
distinguished :  a  growing  wish  for  free  institutions ;  resistance 
against  the  Schleswig-Holstein  attacks  on  the  integrity  of  the 
state;  and  a  wish  to  maiutain  the  Danish  Nationality  on 
Danish  ground,  and  to  secure  Denmark  against  German  influ- 
ence through  Holstein.  With  respect  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
movement  and  to  German  encroachments  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  point  of  principle.  All  agreed  that  they 
were  to  be  resisted,  but  there  was  not  a  little  dissent  as  to  the 
proper  means  for  so  doing.  The  advocates  of  the  so-called 
Whoh-State  programme  (see  Introduction,  p.  6)  only  whoie-sute 
demanded,  that  the  Grovernment  should  pronounce  p*^^* 
itself  against  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theories  as  being  incom- 
patible with  the  law  of  the  land,  declare  the  movement  unlaw- 
ful, and  suppress  it  by  administrative  means.  They  did  not 
recommend  any  alteration  in  the  general  organization  of  the 
state,  or,  at  all  events,  nothing  beyond  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  administration  for  each  duchy  of  such  public  affairs 
as  could  not  be  administered  in  common  for  the  whole  state. 
Those  of  the  Whole-State  party  who  were  favourable  to  repre- 
sentative institutions,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
common  representation  for  all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  having 
control  only  over  those  affairs  which  were  administered  in  com- 
mon for  them  alL 

K  such  measures  had  been  adopted  in  time,  they  might  have 
sufficed  to  stop  the  Schleswig-Holstein  movement  and  to  prevent 
those  encroachments  on  the  part  of  Germany,  of  which  it  was  the 
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cause.  But  they  were  insufficient  when  the  eyil  had  already 
reached  a  certain  development.  By  degrees  it  became  clear  that 
the  struggle  would  not  remain  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
Danish  state,  but  that  the  possession  both  of  Holstein  and  of 
Slesyig  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Danish  Nationality  in 
Slesvig  would  ultimately  have  to  be  defended  against  all  Ger- 
many. The  resolution  of  the  Diet  in  1846  was  certainly  directed 
against  the  Separatist  party,  but  many  signs  indicated  that  the 
time  might  come,  when  the  Diet  would  haye  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  National  party  in  Germany,  and  turn  its  authority 
against  Denmark  It  was,  moreover,  undeniable  that,  if  ever  the 
German  unity  movement  should  succeed,  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg  could  not  remain  parts  of  the  Danish  collective  state. 
These  considerations,  as  well  as  those  general  remarks  upon  the 
position  of  states,  only  partially  embraced  in  the  Confederation, 
which  we  have  quoted  in  our  Introduction,  could  not  but  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  public.  The  consequence  was  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  powerful  so-called  Eyder 
'  party  came  into  existence,  whose  principal  demand  was 
the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  separation  between  the  Ger- 
man federal  parts  of  the  monarchy  and  the  old  Danish  realm. 
By  German  writers  the  Eyder  party  has  often  been  misrepre- 
sented as  wishing  before  all  the  assimilation  of  Slesvig  to  the 
Kingdom.  No  doubt  many  are  of  opinion  that  this  ought  to  be 
done,  but  it  is  apparent  that^  whatever  might  be  the  advantages 
of  such  a  measure,  it  could  not  secure  Denmark  against  encroach- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Frankfurt  Diet  through  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg,  and  consequently  would  not  aflford  a  remedy  for  the 
principal  objection  advanced  against  the  continuation  of  the 
Whole-State  system.  Nor  was  the  administrative  incorporation 
of  Slesvig  declared  a  part  of  its  programme  when  the  Eyder 
party  was  in  power,  in  1848-50.  The  illiberal  character  of  the 
federal  legislation,  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  change  in  that 
respect,  drove  almost  all  Danish  Liberals  into  tlie  ranks  of  the 
Eyder  party ;  whilst  only  those,  who  did  not  favour  Liberal 
institutions,  could  wish  for  the  preservation  at  all  hazards  of  the 
constitutional  community  with  Holstein.  Finally,  the  advocates 
of  the  Eyder  system  did  not  fail  to  recommend  the  isolation  of 
Holstein,  as  the  surest  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  Gennani- 
sation  of  Slesvig,  and  thus  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  aU  those 
who  moro  particularly  interested  themselves  for  the  question  of 
Nationality.     The  Eyder  party  dates  its  existence  from  1838  at 
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the  earliest^  but  was  at  the  beginning  of  1848  the  strongest 
party  in  the  country.  Its  programme  involves,  at  least  appar 
rently,  a  weakening  of  the  Danish  monarchy  as  a  political 
body;  and  its  nnqnestionable  popularity  would  be  difiBcult  to 
account  for,  if  it  had  not  come  into  existence  as  a  reaction  against 
Schleswig-Holsteinism,  with  which  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  sort 
of  compromisa  The  Danes  do  not  grudge  the  Holsteiners 
whatever  independence  they  can  enjoy  conformably  with  the 
principle  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  state,  but  they  will  not 
give  up  even  the  smallest  part  of  Slesvig,  and  they  will  not 
suffer  the  Germanic  Confederation  to  meddle  with  internal 
Danish  affairs.  This  is  the  general  feeling  with  the  Danes  at 
present,  and  so  it  was  in  1848,  when  the  tide  of  revolution  broke 
over  the  state  from  the  South.  Besides  the  two  parties  named, 
there  was  also  a  small  party,  which  we  may  call  the  Democratic 
party,  seeking  its  strength  principally  in  the  working  classes, 
and  whose  members  professed  to  be  more  interested  in  the  esta- 
blkhment  in  the  Kingdom  of  a  vety  liberal  constitution,  than  in 
the  question  of  Slesvig  and  of  Holstein.  When,  however,  cir- 
cumstances forced  these  matters  on  the  minds  of  all,  they  joined, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  Eyder  party. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  Christian  YIIL  died  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1848.     Though  personally  a  very  ^^^ 
gifted  man,  he  had  won  no  popularity,  owing  to  his  vui. 
policy  towards  the  Schleswig-Holstein  movement.     In  Denmark- 
Proper  his  conduct  was  strongly  condemned  ;  it  was  not  known 
at  the  time  how  systematically  he  was  deceived  during  the  first 
years  of  his  reign,  and  when  at  length  he  began  to  take  measures 
against  the  domestic  enemies  of  the  state,  these  were  so  evi- 
dently inadequate,  that  he  did  not  regain  the  confidence  of  his 
loyal  subjects,  wliilst  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  openly  despised 
his  government  as  both  cowardly  and  foolisL     It  is  probable 
that  much  would  have  been  altered  in  this  respect  if  he  had 
lived  longer  and  circumstances  had  favoured  him  :  as  it  was,  he 
Irft  the  state  in  a  critical  condition.     Frederick  VII.  Amision  of 
ascended  the  throne  amidst  no   small  expectations,  vii. 
He  was  known  to  be  of  a  more  determined  character  than  his 
father,  and  at  the  same  time  inclined  to  follow  a  more  liberal 
policy.     Already,  January  24,  a  proclamation  promised  Decree  of 
steps  in  that  direction,  and  a  decree  of  January  28,  oS^i^^ci^-*' 
1848,  made  the  beginning.    The  King  declared  it  to  be  *"^""^°- 
his  intention  to  establish  a  common  representation  for  the  whole 
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monarchy,  with  a  deliberative  vote  upon  matters  of  taxation, 
finance,  law,  and  police,  without,  however,  abolishing  or  altering 
anything  in  the  constitution  of  the  already  existing  four  con- 
sultative assemblies  for  the  islands,  North  Jutland,  Slesvig,  and 
Holstein.  The  new  constitution  was  to  be  elaborated  by  a 
preliminary  assembly,  to  be  elected  for  the  greater  part  by  the 
provincial  assemblies,  within  the  space  of  two  months  from  the 
date  of  the  decree.  This  was  certainly  a  fair  beginning,  but 
it  did  not  satisfy  alL  In  the  kingdom  it  was  observed,  that 
there  seemed  to  be  an  injustice  in  the  distribution  of  seats  in  the 
preliminary  assembly.  The  entire  number  of  seats  was  to  be  52, 
of  which  12  would  fall  to  the  share  of  Slesvig,  with  363,000 
inhabitants ;  14  to  that  of  Holstein,  with  479,500.  Both  duchies 
together,  with  841,500  inhabitants,  would  thus  obtain  26  seats ; 
while  North  Jutland  and  the  islands  together,  with  1,350,000 
inliabitants,  would  obtain  likewise  only  26.  Nay,  according 
to  the  decree,  a  similar  proportion  would  have  to  be  observed 
in  the  distribution  of  seats  in  the  definitive  common  representa- 
tion. Almost  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  decree  was  the 
promise,  that  by  the  new  constitutional  laws  equal  protection, 
both  for  the  Danish  and  German  nationalities  in  Slesvig,  should 
be  secured.  In  pursuance  of  this  promise,  another  decree  of  the 
same  day  ordered,  tliat  the  State  college  in  Haderslev  should 
henceforth  be  Danish,  whilst  until  then  all  the  colleges  in  Slesvig 
had  been  German.  Of  course,  this  could  not  balance  the  objec- 
tions just  mentioned ;  nevertheless,  the  offer  was  on  the  whole 
opponition  of  gratefully  accepted  in  Denmark-Proper.  Not  so  in  the 
»teiS^""**^*  two  duchies,  especially  in  Holstein.  The  decree  expressly 
dSJj^'of  jm.  stated,  that  the  new  institution  should  alt^r  nothing, 
28. 1848.  either  in  the  then  existing  connexion  between  the  two 
duchies  (Slesvig  and  Holstein),  or  in  the  relation  of  the 
duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  to  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. The  numerical  distribution  of  seats  was,  no  doubt,  likewise 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  partisans  of  tlie  Schleswig-Holstein 
scheme ;  but  the  attempt  failed,  as  all  other  attempts  of  the  same 
kind  had  done  before.  A  common  representation  would  not 
necessarily  extend  the  community  of  government  to  more  affairs 
than  those,  with  regard  to  which  it  had  already  existed  for  a 
very  long  i)eriod ;  according  to  the  words  of  the  decree  it  was 
not  intended  to  do  so.  But  a  common  representation  would  no 
doubt  strengthen  this  community  in  government,  which  the 
Se})aratist  leaders  wished  to  break  up.     The«e,  therefore,  at  once 
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declared,  through  their  organs  in  the  press,  that  such  a  common 
representation  would  be  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  and  cried  down  the  decree  as  a  wicked  encroach- 
ment, to  be  resisted  at  all  hazards.  A  meeting  of  all  the  Meetings  in 
members,  both  of  the  Holstein  and  the  Slesvig  Estates,  ^^*'  ^®***  ^'* 
was  privately  convoked  at  Kiel  for  the  17th  of  February,  and 
sixty  out  of  ninety-two  actually  met.  On  the  same  day,  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  proceedings,  a  meeting  of  the  people 
(Kiel  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants)  was  also  held.  It  was 
resolved  to  elect  the  deputies  for  the  preliminary  assembly,  but 
only  in  order  that  they  might  protest  against  the  establish- 
ment of  any  common  constitution  ;  and  this  resolution  was  acted 
upon  in  Holstein.  The  elections  in  Slesvig  being  fixed  for  a  much 
later  time,  viz.  March  26,  did  not  take  place  in  consequence  of 
the  altered  state  of  things. 

1.  Events  in  Holstein  in  Mabch,  1848. 

The  character  of  the  proceedings  in  Kiel  plainly  indicated 
that  a  rupture  would  be  attempted  at  the  first  opportimity  ;  and 
the  Paris  Revolution  of  February  24,  followed  by  similar  dis- 
turbances in  most  German  capitals,  seemed  at  once  likely  to 
afford  that  opportunity.  Nevertheless,  the  government  neg- 
lected to  take  proper  measures  of  precaution.  In  the  course  of 
March  it  was  hotly  discussed  in  the  State-council  whether  troops 
should  be  sent  or  not.  Unhappily  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  show  the  people  in  Holstein  the  confidence 
of  not  sending  any  reinforcements.  It  was  thought  that  both  the 
native  soldiers  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would  be  proof 
against  any  attempt  at  seducing  them  to  actual  rebellion.  It  was 
overlooked,  that  the  danger  was  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
people  at  large,  but  from  the  officials,  and  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  would  always  be  more  likely  to  follow  these,  than 
of  their  own  accord  to  oppose  them.  Nothing  was  therefore 
done;   and  when  afterwards  a  few  hundred  reliable  „„, 

,  Military  pre-* 

soldiers  would  have  sufficed  to  prevent  the  insurrec-  cauUon» 
tion,  they  were  wanting.     We  cannot  here  leave  un-  the  Danish 
noticed,  that  authors  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  side 
have,  on  the  contrary,  stated,  that  military  preparations  were 
made  in  Denmark  before  the  rebellion  in  Holstein  began.     We 
have  even  lately  seen  the  statement  that  a  corps  d'armee  of 
16,000  men  had  been  collected  during  the  beginning  of  March  in 
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North  Jutland  and  on  the  islands,  **  for  the  purpose  of  an  attack 
upon  the  duchies;"  and  similar  statements  enter  largely  into 
their  reasonings  in  defence  of  the  insurrection.  They  are,  how- 
ever, utterly  imfounded;  and  we  are  unable  to  guess  what 
can  possibly  have  given  rise  to  them.  The  number  of  soldiers 
under  arms  in  the  whole  monarchy,  including  the  three  duchies, 
cannot  on  the  20th  of  March  possibly  have  exceeded  6000. 
Orders  for  the  conscripts  to  meet  at  the  depots  were  not 
issued  till  the  2l8t,  and  a  very  great  number  of  those  from 
Denmark-l^per  joined  their  regiments  only  on  Slesvig  ground 
after  the  insurrection  in  Holstein  had  begun.  On  the  9th  of 
April  the  Danish  army  numbered  only  9000  men,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  April  only  11,000.  U  the  Danish  government  had  had 
16,000  men  at  its  command  at  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
insurrection  would  scarcely  have  taken  place. 

On  the  18th  of  March  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
March  18.  Holstein  and  the  Slesvig  Estates  again  assembled,  this 
meetii^  time  in  Bendsburg.  As  at  their  previous  meeting  in 
Kiel  a  month  before,  an  assembly  of  the  population  of  the  town 
was  at  the  same  time  convoked.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sions, which  had  a  very  violent  character,  one  of  the  deputies, 
who  had  met  for  the  purpose,  protested  against  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  name  of  the  Danish  Slesvigers.  At  last  a  per- 
manent committee  was  chosen,  with  the  power  of  convoking  the 
assembly  again,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  voted,  and  five  of 
the  most  active  agitators  selected,  to  go  to  Copenhagen  and 
request  of  the  King  personally  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
the  assembly,  embodied  in  the  resolutions.  The  demands  were 
the  following : — 

'^  1.  The  immediate  convocation  of  the  Estates  of  Holstein  and 
Slesvig  in  one  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  a  consultation  on 
a  constitution  for  Schleswig-Holstein. 

<<2.  The  consent  and  co-operation  of  His  Majesty  for  the 
reception  of  Slesvig  into  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

'<  3.  The  immediate  introduction  of  a  general  arming  of  the 
people,  with  officers  of  its  own  choice. 

'<4.  The  immediate  introduction  of  unconditional  liberty  of 
the  press. 

**  5.  An  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  subjects  of  joining 
in  associations  and  of  holding  public  meetings. 

"  6.  The  immediate  dismissal  of  the  President  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  de  Scheel." 
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The  deputation  to  the  King  left  Kiel  on  the  21sty  and  might 
be  back  on  the  23rd.   As,  however,  this  would  have  required  that 
an  answer  should  be  immediately  given  in  Copenhagen,  they  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  return  before  the  24th.     The  prin- 
cipal leaders  did  not,  however,  wait  for  their  return.     On  the 
23rd,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  the  Prince  Frederick  of  Noer, 
Cotint  Eeventlow-Preetz,  and  Mr.  Beseler,  after  long    March  23. 
debates  at  public  and  private  meetings  in  the  town  of  oJ^elSSSfnt 
Bael,   constituted  themselves  a  Provisional  Govern-  Swe****^ 
ment  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  &om  that  moment  the  insur- 
rection was  an  accomplished  fact 

The  real  cause  of  this  precipitation,  which  rendered  the 
sending  of  the  deputation  to  Copenhagen  useless,  is  of  course 
known  with  certainty  only  to  the  leaders  themselves.  The  fol- 
lowing explanation  will,  however,  scarcely  be  found  far  from  the 
truth.  Several  circumstances  indicate,  that  the  23rd  of  March 
had  already  some  time  before  been  selected  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection.  It  is  not  at  all  credible,  that  the  Schleswig^ 
Holsteiners  should  for  a  single  moment  have  entertained  the 
expectation  that  the  government,  which  consisted  of  the  same 
ministers  who  had  signed  the  letters  patent  of  July,  1846, 
should  now  yield  to  their  demands.  We  are,  therefore, 
convinced  that  the  deputation  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  with 
the  intent  that  the  refusal,  which  it  was  expected  to  carry  back, 
might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  the  insurrection,  aud  give  the  whole 
afiair  the  appearance  of  violent  means  having  been  resorted  to 
only  when  peaceable  means  had  fetiled.  The  deputation,  having 
left  Kiel  later  than  was  first  intended,  did  not  return  on  the  23rd. 
Everything  being  prepared,  the  decisive  step  was  nevertheless 
taken  by  the  aristocratic  party  (the  princes  of  Augustenburg, 
the  nobility,  and  many  of  the  ofiScials),  who  feared  that 
the  news  of  the  triumphant  revolution  in  Berlin  might  give 
the  democratic  party  so  great  an  advantage  that  the  leader- 
ship would  £all  into  its  hands,  and  resolved  to  anticipate  such  a 
turn  of  events.  The  democratic  party  was,  in  fact,  strong  enough 
to  force  the  reluctant  Provisional  Government  to  associate  with 
themselves,  as  popular  elements  of  the  government,  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
Bremer,  from  Slesvig,  and  a  merchant,  Schmidt,  English  consul 
in  Kiel,  but  soon  dismissed  from  that  oflSce  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment. The  pretext  for  the  insurrection  was  taken  from  the 
news  which  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  23rd  of  great  demon- 
strations having  taken  place  in  Copenhagen,  of  the  dismissal 
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of  the  ministry,  and  of  the  principal  men  amongst  the 
Eyder  party  having  been  called  to  the  King.  How  this  was 
turned  to  account  will  appear  from  the  proclamation  issued  by 
the  Provisional  Government  at  its  formation,  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  refer  later.  A  few  hours  after,  early  on  the  24th,  the 
Prince  of  Noer,  with  a  few  hundred  soldiers  and  armed  civilians, 
Karcb  24.  wcut  by  the  railway  to  the  fortress  of  Eendsburg,  of 
B«Dd8b^  wliicli  they  easily  obtained  possession,  most  of  the 
ofiScers  and  privates  of  the  small  garrison  having  here,  as  in 
Kiel,  been  previously  won  for  the  cause  of  the  rebels.*  Those 
who  still  hesitated  were  gained  over  by  false  pretences,  espe- 
cially by  the  ingenious  statement  that  the  King  had  been  made 
a  prisoner  by  revolutionary  mobs  in  Copenhagen;  and  many 
followed  the  Prince  on  his  marching  into  Slesvig,  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  going  to  liberate  the  King.  Those  of  the  oflScers 
who  would  not  join  him  were  either  imprisoned  or  left  at  liberty 
on  their  promise  not  to  serve  against  Schleswig-Holstein, 
which,  however,  none  of  them  thought  binding.  If  there  had 
been  a  few  hundred  reliable  soldiers  in  Bendsburg,  the  whole 
undertaking  would  never  have  been  attempted,  and  even  a  little 
more  energy  on  the  part  of  the  few  Danish  oflScers  present  might 
have  brought  it  to  nought.  The  Prince  himself  says  in  his 
Memoir^  that  to  this  day  he  flings  it  in  the  teeth  of  those 
officers,  that  not  one  of  them  came  forward  and  cut  him  down. 
As  it  was,  this  lucky  stroke  placed  the  insurgents  in  possession 
of  a  fortress  of  no  mean  pretensions,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arms,  and  300,000/.  in  cash,  in  short,  of  the  means  of  holding 
their  own  till  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  Germany. 
For  this  the  Provisional  Government  applied  as  soon  as  it 
was  establislied  in  Rendsburg,  and  at  the  same  time  called  in  the 
conscripts  and  otherwise  prepared  to  make  resistance  against  the 
troops  which  might  be  sent  to  the  duchies  in  order  to  quell  the 


1  On  his  way  thither,  at  the  inter- 
mediate  station  of  Neumtinster,  the 
prince  was  joined  bj  a  band  of  about 
60  men,  who  had  marched  in  the  early 
morning  all  the  way  (19  rniles^  from 
Segeberg  under  the  command  oi  a  cer- 
tain lawyer  of  that  place  in  order  to 
join  the  prince.  They  had  left  Segebex^ 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  be  in 
time  at  the  station;  and  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration,  that  the  Pro- 
visional Qovemment  had  been  formed 
only  three  or  four  hours  previously  in 
Kiel,  which  is  38  miles  from  Segebei^g,  it 


seems  perfectly  clear  from  this,  as  weU 
as  from  many  other  circumstances,  thai 
the  whole  affair  had  been  prepared  long 
beforehand.  There  was  no  telegraph; 
and  how  could  60  men  have  been  col- 
lected for  such  an  expedition  at  a 
moment's  notice  and  at  so  early  an 
hour?  Information  of  a  general  nature 
as  to  the  intended  outbrefJi  on  the  22nd 
or  23rd  had  really  been  communicated 
to  the  Royal  (Government  already  several 
days  before.  But  it  was  not  properly 
acted  upon. 
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insarrection.  The  garrisons  in  Altona  and  Gluckstadt  were 
seduced  to  desertion  like  those  in  Kiel  and  Bendsburg,  and 
the  officials,  almost  without  exception,  acknowledged  the  Pro- 
visional Grovemment)  which  thus  met  with  no  resistance  whatever 
in  Holstein. 

Meanwhile  the  Bendsburg  deputation  had  in  Copenhagen  re- 
ceived the  answer  of  the  King  on  the  24th,  at  a  time  when  the 
Provisional  Grovemment  was  already  in  possession  of  Kendsburg. 
The  deputation  had  left  the  capital  on  the  same  day,  Remraoftbe 
but,  the  steamer  being  detained  by  a  dense  fog,  they  depauu^ 
reached  Kiel  harbour  only  in  the  night  between  the  25th  and 
the  26th.  As  the  royal  answer  had  no  effect  on  the  course  of 
events  in  Holstein,  we  will  quote  it  in  connexion  with  the  events 
in  Copenhagen  at  that  time.  Together  with  the  deputation 
nearly  all  the  Holsteiners  and  many  Slesvigers  who  had  offices 
in  Copenhagen  left  the  capital  in  order  to  join  the  insur- 
rection. 

2.  Events  in  Copbnhaqen  in  Maboh,  1848. 

Ever  since  the  meeting  in  Kiel  on  the  17th  of  February  and 
the  Paris  revolution  of  the  24th,  the  majority  of  the  public  in 
Denmark-Proper  expected  almost  daily  an  outbreak  in  Holstein.* 
One  of  the  ministers  of  Christian  VIII.  (Steman)  had  already  been 
dismissed,  but  otherwise  the  Cabinet  was  still  composed  of  the 
same  men,  whose  want  of  energy  and  forethought  had  suffered 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  movement  to  gain  such  vantage-ground. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  their  will  to  maintain  the  policy 
indicated  in  the  letters  patent  of  1846 ;  but  no  one  trusted  their 
capability  of  weathering  the  brewing  storm,  and  so  much  the  less 
as  no  preparations  whatever  were  made.  The  uneasiness  pre- 
vailing in  Copenhagen  gave  itself  vent  in  public  meetings  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  Phoenix  Hotel  on  the  11th,  of  the 
Eyder  party  in  the  Casino  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  Hippodrome  on  the  same  day.  On 
the  evening  of  the  19th  news  arrived  of  the  meeting  in  Rends- 
burg  on  the  previous  day,  of  the  resolutions  voted,  and  the 
intended  mission  of  a  deputation  to  the  King.  Persons  who 
had  been  present  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  20th,  and  their 
reports — afterwards  fully  confirmed — plar^ed  it  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  intention  was  to  take  violent  steps,  if  his  Majesty  should 
not  grant  the  requests  of  the  Rendsburg  Assembly ;  in  short, 
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that  the  long-expected  crisis  had  come.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, in  a  second  meeting  in  the  Casino  convoked  for  the 
same  evening,  it  was  resolved  to  convey  next  day  to  his  Majesty 
the  general  wish  for  a  change  of  ministry,  and  to  invite  the  city 
magistrates,  who  possessed  an  old  privilege  of  direct  application 
to  the  King  personally  on  matters  of  general  interest,  to  imder- 
take  that  mission.  One  of  the  higher  German  officials  in 
Copenhagen  tried,  in  a  speech,  which  he  was  allowed  to  deliver 
in  the  German  language — though  known  to  speak  Danish  very 
well — to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  reports  received  from 
Rendsburg  were  correct;  but  he  was  not  believed,  and  seyeral 
counter  resolutions  to  those  adopted  there  were  agreed  upon. 
Amongst  these  was  one  to  this  effect^  that,  although  Slesvig 
ought  to  be  comprised  in  the  new  constitution  deemed  necessary 
by  the  assembly,  that  duchy  ought  nevertheless  to  preserve  its 
autonomy  in  administration  and  matters  of  law,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  retain  a  separate  representation,  whilst  Holstein,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  be  left  to  follow  the  destinies  of  Ger- 
many ;  further,  that  the  equal  rights  of  both  nationalities  in 
Slesvig  should  be  protected  by  law,  as  had  already  been  pro- 
mised by  the  King  in  the  decree  of  January  28th,  1848.  Next 
morning  rumours  spread  that  the  ministry  had  already  been 
dismissed.  Nevertheless,  shortly  after  noon,  a  grand  and 
March  21.  solcmu  demonstration  took  place.  .  The  magistrates 
m^trauon.  aud  high  officials  of  tlie  city,  and  the  so-called  city 
vestry,  all  headed  by  the  president  of  the  town,  a  venerable  gray- 
haired  gentleman,  went  with  heads  uncovered,  in  procession 
from  the  Town-Hall  to  the  palace  of  Christiansborg,  followed  by 
several  thousands  of  citizens  walking  in  rank  and  file.  The 
magistrates  immediately  obtained  the  desired  audience,  and 
briefly  addressed  the  King  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Most  gracious  King !  the  councillors,  whom  your  Majesty  has  inherited 
from  your  predecessor,  are  as  little  in  the  possession  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  in  the  kingdom  as  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein.  The  consequences 
— every  day  more  apparent — of  their  system  of  government  cannot  but  have 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  their  possessing  sufficient  sagacity  and  energy 
to  save  the  country.  The  decisive  moment  rapidly  approaches.  The  state 
will  he  dismembered,  if  your  Majesty  will  not  at  once  surround  the  throne 
with  men  who  are  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  can  strengthen  the  government 
by  their  energetic  will  and  the  co-operation  of  the  nation, — men  who  can  save 
the  honour  of  Denmark,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  its  freedom.  We  beseech 
your  Majesty  not  to  suffer  the  nation  to  be  driven  to  despair,  or  to  the  eir 
tremity  of  vindicating  ijself  its  rights."  . 
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To  this  address  the  King  answered  immediately  : — 

^  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  have  anticipated  your  wish.  The  old  ministry 
is  dismissed.  They  have  to-day  returned  me  their  powers.  If  you,  gentle- 
men, will  have  the  same  confidence  in  your  King  as  I  have  in  my  people  I  will 
be  to  you  a  faithful  guide  to  honour  and  liberty." 

Upon  this  the  deputation  withdrew,  and  the  whole  procession 
— followed  of  course  by  an  immense  crowd — returned  to  the 
Town-Hall,  where  it  was  resolved  to  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
'to  guard  the  Holstein  deputation,  expected  on  the  following 
day,  against  any  and  every  molestation,  and  this  resolution  was 
immediately  brought  to  general  knowledge.  It  was  thought 
expedient  to  do  so,  because  some  inconsiderate  persons  had 
circulated  certain  highly  insulting  expressions  about  the  Danish 
people  generally,  which  had  really  been  used  at  the  liendsburg 
Assembly  by  one  of  these  deputies.  In  the  evening  a  mixed 
multitude  of  some  twenty  thousand  assembled  on  the  square 
in  front  of  the  palace  to  prepare  the  King  an  ovation,  and 
large  crowds  were  during  these  days  seen  in  many  places, 
mostly  singing  national  songs.  There  was  a  peculiar  excitement 
amongst  the  population,  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  as  much  as 
a  pane  of  glass  was  broken  or  any  excesses  committed.  This 
IB  what  the  Germans  call  the  Copenhagen  revolution,  a  de- 
signation which  the  Danes  indignantly  repel.  On  the  21st 
no  ministry  was  yet  formed;  when,  therefore,  early  on  the 
22nd,  the  deputation  from  Eendsburg  arrived  and  de-  March  22. 
livered  their  message  to  the  adjutant  of  the  King,  Jjj*'^^^^ 
they  could  not  receive  an  immediate  answer,  but  were  *n-ivei. 
told  to  wait  upon  his  Majesty  next  day.  The  ministers  of  the 
old  Cabinet  were  so  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
movement,  that,  if  they  had  had  to  reply  to  the  demands  of  the 
Holstein  deputation,  their  answer  would  most  certainly  have 
been  a  complete  refusaL  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that, 
seeing  to  what  an  extremity  things  had  come,  they  would  have 
adopted  a  more  vigorous  policy  than  hitherto  followed.  But,  as 
alr^Etdy  stated,  they  did  not  enjoy  public  confidence,  and  the 
important  duty  of  advising  the  King  as  to  the  answer  to  be 
given  to  the  Holstein  delegates  was  necessarily  reserved  for 
the  new  ministry.  This  was  at  length  formed  on  the  22nd, 
in  the  afternoon,  consisting  of  Count  A.  W.  MoUke,  p^^y^^ion^jf 
Count  Knuth,  Blr.  de  Bardenjleth,  Messrs.  Monrad,  gf^^J^- 
Lehman,  Mindt,  and  Tscheming.  On  the  following  day, 
the  23rd,  the  Holstein  deputation  delivered  verbally  their  mes- 
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sage  to  the  King,  demanding  the  union  of  the  two  duchies  into 
a  "  Schleswig-Holstein,"  the  annexation  of  Slesvig  to  the  Ger- 
man Confederation,  &c.  &c.,  as  before  cited,  p.  94.  They  were 
informed,  that  M.  de  Seheel,  whose  dismissal  formed  one  of 
the  demands,  had  already  receiyed  his  dismission,  and  that  a 
definite  answer  should  be  given  when  a  state  council  had  been 
jj^^  24.  ^®^^  ^  discuss  the  matter.  This  answer  was  delivered 
Royal  MMwer  to  the  deputation  in  writing  on  the  24th,  and,  although 
weSdej^ufc-  every  demand  in  the  direction  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
"*^  stein  scheme  was  peremptorily  reAised,  it  was  never- 

theless more  favourable  than  would  probably  have  been  the 
case,  if  the  King  had  retained  his  old  advisers,  in  so  far,  namely, 
as  very  liberal  institutions  were  offered  to  both  duchies  sepa- 
rately, and  the  Holsteiners  left  at  liberty  to  follow  the  German 
Unity  movement.     The  royal  answer  ran  thus  : — 

"  In  answer  to  your  petitions,  We  have  to  inform  you,  t?iat  We  intend 
to  grant  Our  duchy  of  Holstein  a  truly  free  constitution,  as  an  independent 
German  federal  state,  with  an  electoral  law,  based  on  a  low  franchise,  and 
embodying  freedom  of  the  press,  right  of  association,  and  the  arming  of  the 
people ;  that  as  a  consequence  of  this  [that  is,  the  new  right  as  an  independent 
state,  then  offered  to  Holstein]  Our  duchy  will  obtain  a  separate  government, 
army,  and  finances,  as  soon  as  the  separation  in  these  re8i)ect8  can  be  carried 
out,  and  the  other  stipulations  can  be  settled  which  are  to  regulate  in  future 
the  union  of  Holstein  with  Denmark  and  Slesvig  ;  t?uit  We  will  at  the  same 
time  frankly  join  the  endeavours  for  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  and 
national  German  Parliament ;  that  We  have  neither  right  nor  power  nor  will 
to  incorporate  Our  duchy  of  Slesvig  with  the  Germanic  Confederation,  but  in- 
tend to  strengthen  by  a  common  free  constitution  the  indissoluble  union  of  Sles- 
vig with  Denmark  ;  but  that  at  the  same  time  We  intend  firmly  to  protect  the 
autonomy  of  Slesvig  by  extensive  provincial  institutions,  esjiecially  by  a  sepa- 
rate Diet  and  separate  administration.  Finally,  We  will  inform  you  that  it  is 
Our  earnest  desire  sincerely  to  co-operate  with  Our  faithful  and  beloved  sub- 
jects in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  establishment  of  freedom  in  Our 
country  ;  but  tfuit  at  the  same  time  We  consider  it  to  be  the  most  sacred  duty 
of  the  legitimate  prince  to  protect  with  all  his  power  the  authority  of  the  law, 
and  to  maintain  order. 

"  FBEDEBn  R. 
(C.  S.)       "  A.  W.  MOLTKK. 

*«  Christiansharg  Palace,  March  24M,  1848." 

This  declaration,  which  was  at  once  published  in  Copenhagen, 

was  not  only  an  answer  to  the  Rendsburg  deputation, 

purpSLof    but  the  programme  of  the  new  Government;  and  as 

royal aofwer.  ^:^  ^^  foUowod  till  1852,  we  must  stop  to  cousideT 

its  contents.  The  principal  feature  of  this  programme  was 
that  Holstein  (and  Lauenburg)  should  for  the  future  no  longer 
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be,  as  hitherto,  a  part  of  the  Danish  state,  but  a  separate  state, 
with  its  own  independent  government,  finances,  &e.  So  radical 
an  innovation  would,  of  course,  not  have  been  adopted  if  cii^ 
cumstances  had  not  seemed  urgently  to  demand  it.  The  Danish 
Government  was  convinced  that  this  step  was  unavoidable,  and 
would  rather  at  once  yield  and  with  a  good  grace,  than  be  forced 
grudgingly  to  do  so  later.  The  revolution  had  triumphed  ever)'- 
where  in  Germany ;  the  Unity  movement  seemed  to  have  over- 
come all  obstacles,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Denmark 
would  have  been  unable  to  keep  Holstein  out  of  the  projected 
consolidation  of  Germany.  It  would  also  have  been  against 
the  liberal  principles  professed  by  the  Danish  Government  to 
oppose  the  natural  wishes  of  the  Holsteiners  on  this  point. 
That  such  an  arrangement  was  popular  in  Denmark  as  a  safe- 
guard against  undue  interference  of  the  Confederation,  was, 
under  these  circumstances,  a  subordinate  consideration.  The 
Danish  Government  recognized  a  necessity  for  a  complete 
separation  between  Holstein  and  the  Danish  State  on  account 
of  the  state  of  things  in  Germany.  Subsequent  events  proved 
the  soundness  of  this  reasoning,  which  was  expressed  in  several 
documents  since  published, — e.^.,  the  instructions  for  the  Danish 
Minister  in  London  of  March  25th,  a  protocol  of  a  diplomatic 
conference  in  Copenhagen  March  28th,  and  a  note  to  the 
Prussian  Cabinet,  April  Ist.  The  Frankfurt  Parliament  after- 
wards bore  testimony  to  the  correct  judgment  of  the  Danish 
Grovemment  by  a  paragraph  in  the  projected  new  constitution 
for  Germany  to  the  effect :  that  no  Federal  territory  should  form 
part  of  a  non-German  state ;  and  the  Danish  reasoning  was, 
with  special  reference  to  Holstein,  repeated  later  in  a  Prussian 
memorial,  of  which  an  extract  will  be  given  elsewhere. 

Of  course,  the  establishment  of  Holstein  as  a  new  separate 
state  involved  the  severance  of  the  community  in  public  insti- 
tutions, which  had  hitherto  connected  that  duchy  either  with  the 
whole  rest  of  the  monarchy  or  with  Slesvig  only, — a  connexion 
the  King  would  otherwise  have  maintained  in  pursuance  of  his 
proclamation  of  January  28th,  1848. 

An  alteration  in  the  position  of  Slesvig  formed  no  part  of 
the  new  programme.  To  join  this  duchy  to  Holstein  and  allow 
it  to  b^x)me  part  of  Germany  would, — to  use  the  words  of 
Frederick  VI.  in  1815, — have  involved  an  alteration  of  the  fun- 
damental constitution  of  the  monarchy,  for  which  there  was  no 
necessity.   Slesvig  was,  by  the  act  of  incorporation  of  1721,  indis- 
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solubly  connected  with  Denmark-Proper  under  the  Danish 
cro\vn;  but,  apart  from  the  relations  of  Holstein  to  the  Danish 
crown,  there  were  no  other  political  connecting  links  between 
Slesvig  and  Holstein  than  administratiye  institutions  of  an  inci- 
dental and  partly  of  a  very  modem  origin.  There  was  no  reason 
why  Slesvig  should  follow  Holstein  into  the  new  German  em- 
pire. Slesvig  was,  therefore,  to  remain  in  the  position  in  which 
it  had  stood  since  1721 ;  but,  instead  of  the  limited  political 
rights  granted  by  the  laws  of  1831  and  1834,  the  inhabitants  of 
Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig  were  through  a  common  assembly 
to  have  full  constitutional  control  of  all  public  affairs,  which, 
for  the  last  two  centuries,  had  been  administered  in  common  for 
the  whole  state,  such  as  the  finances,  the  army  and  navy; 
while  a  Slesvig  Diet  was  to  have  the  control  of  the  hitherto 
special  Slesvig  affairs.  Thus  the  connexion  between  Denmark- 
Proper  and  Slesvig  would  be  strengthened,  and  yet  tlie  autonomy 
of  Slesvig  be  preserved.  The  answer  of  the  King  presupposed 
the  incorporation  of  Slesvig  into  the  Crown  in  1721,  as  all 
other  pubhc  acts  of  Danish  Government  since  that  year  had 
done,  but  no  new  kind  of  incorporation  of  Slesvig  was  decreed 
or  announced.  The  plan  of  a  separate  constitution  for  Hol- 
stein was  only  a  return  to  the  ideas  of  Frederick  VL  in  1815 ; 
and  just  as  this  plan  had  then  indirectly  caused  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory,  the  return  to  the  same 
plan,  carried  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  amounted  now 
to  a  formal  protest  against  that  theory.  But  as  for  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  people,  so  many  real  benefits  were  offered 
by  the  royal  answer  of  March  24th,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  the  Holstein  people  generally  as  well  as  the 
German  Sles vigors  would  have  received  it  with  satisfaction, 
if  the  leaders  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party  had  not  precipi- 
tated events. 

The  news  of  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Government 
and  the  capture  of  Eendsburg  reached  Copenhagen  on  the  26th, 
the  same  day  on  which  the  royal  answer  was  published  in  Kiel  by 
the  deputation  on  its  return.  Orders  were  immediately  given 
FiretmiH-  in  Copenhagen  for  the  formation  of  a  corps  d'armee 
uS[«T""  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Slesvig.  Meanwhile  the 
aeiivig.  Prince  of  Noer  invaded  this  duchy  from  Eendsburg,  and 
his  troops  reached  Aabenraa  on  the  30th  of  March,  but  soon  again 
retired  to  Flensborg.  In  most  towns  of  the  duchy  the  insurrec- 
tionary party  gained  the  upper  hand,  the  officials  joining  the 
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Provisional  Government  and  the  population  at  large  being 
unprepared  for  resistance.  An  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the 
population  en  masse,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  which 
directions  were  given  for  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare,  recom- 
mending amongst  other  things  to  destroy  the  hospitals  of  the 
*  enemy ' ;  but  it  was  utterly  in  vain.  No  resistance  whatever 
was  anywhere  made  by  the  population  against  the  royal  troops, 
who  entered  Slesvig  on  tbe  31st.  Owing  to  the  entire  want 
of  preparations  it  was  not  before  the  9th  of  April  that  the  royal 
troops  could  give  battle  to  the  insurgents,  who  had  been  for- 
tified by  some  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  armed  and 
equipped  in  an  out-of-the-way  fashion,  and  who  had  taken  up 
a  position  near  Flensborg,  They  were  easily  dispersed  by  the 
more  numerous  Government  troops,  and  lost  about  1000  in 
wounded,  killed,  and  prisoners  (850).  If  the  pacification  of  the 
country  had  not  been  arrested  by  foreign  interference,  Eends- 
burg  would  have  been  invested  and  the  insurrection  put  down  in 
a  very  short  time.  But  when  the  skirmish  near  Flensborg  was 
fought  on  the  9th  of  April,  Holstein  was  already  occupied  by 
Prussian  auxiliary  troops.  On  that  same  day  Frederick  VII. 
entered  Flensborg,  while  the  army  marched  on  towards  Danne- 
virke,  where  the  King  afterwards  visited  the  troops,  vwtofthe 
riding  on  horseback  accompanied  by  only  25  horse-  siesvig. 
guards  through  Angeln, — the  very  district  where  the  Schleswig- 
Uolsteiners  had  most  confidently  calculated  on  a  general  rising. 
He  returned  through  the  whole  length  of  Slesvig  to  North  Jut- 
land, everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm,  except  in  the  town 
of  Slesvig,  the  chief  seat  of  Schleswig-IIolsteinism  in  the 
duchy,  where  the  inhabitants  chose  to  make  a  hostile  demon- 
stration by  shutting  their  houses  and  closing  their  window- 
shutters.  In  the  northern  districts  the  loyalty  of  the  lower 
classes  showed  itself  in  many  traits;  for  instance,  although 
many  of  the  officials  had  kept  back  the  orders  for  the  conscripts 
to  meet  at  the  dep&ts,  they  nevertheless  came  of  their  own 
accord,  and  in  some  cases  brought  with  tliem  as  prisoners  the 
Schleswig-Uolstein-minded  officials.^ 

§  3.  German  Interference. 
The  Provisional  Government  did  not  appeal  in  vain  to  Ger- 


*  This  certainly  not  very  regular,  but 
at  all  erenta  loyal,  proceeding,  gave  rise 
to  many  decliunations  in  the  German 


press,  under  the  heading  of  "Kidnapping 
perpetrated  by  the  Danes*'  {Meiiachen- 
raub). 
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many  for  assistance ;  especially  an  application  to  Prussia  for 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  more  auxiliary  troops,  made  a  few 
hours  after  the  seizure  of  Bendsburg  on  the  24th9  was  fully 
responded  to.  Already  on  tlie  23rd—  that  is,  before  the  Pro- 
F^^  visional  Grovemment  had  been  established — Mr,  AiTiim, 
cund  In  the  Prussiau  Minister  of  Forei£ni  Affairs,  had  propounded 
»,u,  to  King  Frederick  William  his  view  as  to  the  line  of  con- 

duct which  would  be  most  advantageous  for  Prussia  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  Denmark  and  the  duchies,  and  obtained  for  his  plans 
the  full  assent  of  his  Majesty.  All  the  arguments  alleged  by 
Mr.  Amim  in  favour  of  his  views  are  not  known  to  the  general 
public,  but  he  himself  has  stated,  in  his  famous  speech  of  defence 
(Dec.  11th,  1852),  that  one  of  the  weightiest  considerations  with 
him  was,  that  a  campaign  in  Denmark  would  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Prussian  army,  which 
shortly  before  had  suffered  the  ignominy  of  being  worsted  in  a 
street  combat  in  Berlin.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
18th  of  March,  through  some  unfortunate  misunderstanding, 
as  it  is  alleged,  which  has  hitherto  remained  shrouded  in 
mystery, — a  collision  was  brought  about  between  the  royal 
troops  and  the  armed  revolutionary  mobs  in  Berlin,  which 
resulted  in  a  combat  of  twenty-four  hours'  duration  and  in  the 
defeat  of  the  troops.)  Such  an  argument  for  invading  a  neigh- 
bouring friendly  state  certainly  sounds  strange ;  but  on  this 
point  no  one  is  entitled  to  more  credit  than  Mr.  Amim  himself, 
who  nevertheless  maintained,  that  the  expedition  against  Den- 
mark deserved  the  name  of  a  just  war.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th  early,  before  any  news  could  possibly  be  had  in  Berlin  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  the  night,  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed between  Mr.  Arnim  and  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  who 
had  arrived  the  night  before.  The  Duke  drew  up  a  kind  of  written 
application  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Amim,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion was  again  discussed  in  an  adjoining  room  by  the  King  and 
letter  of  the  whole  ministry.*  The  result  was  the  well-known 
wSbrfS'to  letter  to  the  Duke,  by  which  Frederick  Wilhelm  under- 
aSJSJSi-^'  took  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Duke  and  his  con- 
burg.  federates,  and  subscribed  to  the  three  principal  positions 

of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory,  in  terms  which  implied  that 


*  Some  of  these  details  are  borrowed 
from  the  anonymous  *  Actenstiicke  zur 
neuesten  Schleswig-Holsteinisohen  G^- 
Bohiohte/   Leipzig,   1B52;  which  are  by 


some  ascribed  to  a  distinguished  diplo- 
matist, and  no  doubt  reliable  as  fiur  as 
German  aflBEiirs  are  concerned. 
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they  were  acknowledged  laws,  and  that  the  eventual  resistance 
of  tlie  Vanish  Government  to  the  insurrection  was  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  an  already  established  order  of  things.^  Nearly 
four  years  elapsed  before  Prussia  at  last  relinquished  what 
Menzel,  the  well-known  German  historian,  happily  has  de- 
scribed as  the  "  fable  convenue  '*  of  Sehleswig-Holstein  and  its 
rights. 

Two  days  later  the  letter  of  Frederick  Wilhelm  was  published 
in  Kiel,  causing  unbounded  joy  amongst  the  insurgents.  Soon 
after  it  was  known  also  in  Copenhagen,  where  its  contents  produced 
the  greatest  possible  astonishment;  whilst  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  dated  on  the  24th,  the  very  day  when  the  Holstein  depu- 
tation received  the  answer  of  the  King  in  Copenhagen,  threw  a 
sudden  light  upon  the  whole  situation,  and  explained  much  that 
hitherto  had  been  unaccountable.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th 
news  came  to  Berlin  of  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection ;  on 
the  25th  the  application  of  the  Provisional  Government  for 
assistance  was  received  in  the  Prussian  Foreign  0£Sce ;  on  the 
26th  the  parole  in  Berlin  was  **  Sehleswig-Holstein ;  "  and  when 
on  the  27  th  Mr.  Schleiden,  one  of  the  deputation  to  Copenhagen 
(now  minister  for  the  Hanse  Towns  at  Washington),  came  to 
Berlin  to  urge  speedy  help,  he  received  the  answer,  that  the 
troops  were  already  on  the  march.  April  4  their  advanced 
guard  arrived  in  Holstein,  and  on  the  5th,  1500  Prussian  guards 
entered  Bendsburg.  Other  neighbouring  states  likewise  sent 
troops  to  Holstein ;  and  a  fortnight  later  13,000  Prussians  and 
8000  other  Germans  stood  on  Slesvig  ground,  ready  to  attack 
the  Danish  army.     Nevertheless  the  German  Nationals  and 


^  The  letter  ran  thus: — 

*' Serene  Duke!  In  answer  to  the 
letter  firom  your  Highness  oonceming 
the  menaced  state  of  the  duchies  of 
Sehleswig-Holstein,  I  have  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  the  following: — 

**l  hare  undertaken  the  defence  of 
the  Qerman  cause  during  the  days  of 
danger;  not  in  order  to  usurp  the  rights 
of  others,  but  in  order  to  maintain,  as 
far  as  I  can,  the  existing  state  of  things, 
both  externaUy  and  internally.  To  the 
existing  rights  I  count  those  of  the 
duchies  of  Sehleswig-Holstein  embodied 
in  the  foUowing  paragraphs,  which  do  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark.  1.  That  the  duchies  are 
independent  states;  2.  that  they  are 
states  intimately  connected  with  each 


other;  3.  that  the  male  line  reigns  in 
the  duchies.  I  have  ali*eady  in  this 
sense  expressed  my  opinions  in  the 
Diet;  and  in  virtue  of  existing  rights 
and  the  Federal  resolution  of  Sept.  17, 
1846,  I  am  ready  to  protect  the  duchies 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  against  all 
attacks  and  encroachments.  I  hope, 
however,  that  there  is  no  real  danger  for 
the  nationality  of  the  duchies,  and  I  am 
confident,  that,  if  the  contrair  should  be 
the  case  my  Qerman  confederates  will 
come  forward  and  join  me  in  their  pro- 
tection. 

''With  sincere  friendship,  I  remain 
your  Serene  Highness's  friendly  cousin, 

**  FrIEDERICH  WlLUSLM. 

"  Berlin,  March  24,  184S." 
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also  the  German  Governments  vehemently  protest,  that  they 
did  not  invade  the  Danish  monarchy,  or  lend  their  support  to 
a  rebellion, 

§  4.  Rebellion  or  not  Rebellion  f 

It  has  been  stated  already,  that  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features  of  this  dispute  between  Danes  and  Germans  is  tlie 
almost  complete  want  of  common  ground.  Scarcely  any  histo- 
rical fact  of  importance  is  related  in  the  same  manner  by  Danish 
authors  and  by  Germans  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  schooL 
The  laws,  enactments,  treaties,  and  other  documents,  by  which 
the  Danes  think  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  monarchy 
regulated,  are  either  explained  away  or  declared  invalid  by 
their  antagonists,  who  found  their  counter-assertions  upon  other 
documents,  which  the  Danes  in  their  turn  cannot  acknowledge 
as  valid  parts  of  the  public  law  of  the  country,  or  as  containing 
that  which  they  are  said  to  contain.  In  very  many  cases  the 
contradiction  is  of  such  a  description  that  the  statement  of  one 
part  necessarily  excludes  that  of  the  other.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  Danes  say  that  Slesvig  is  an  old  and  original  possession  of 
theirs,  which  politically  has  never  been  quite  severed  from  the 
Crown,  and  in  1721  was  again  made  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
Danish  State ;  whilst  in  point  of  nationality,  it  has  in  course  of 
time  become  partly  Germanised.  The  Germans,  on  the  con- 
trary, assert  that  Slesvig  is  a  German  land,  which  to  a  small 
extent  only  has  been  Danicised ;  and  that  it  is  an  independent 
state,  on  whose  subjugation  the  Danes  have  ever  been  bent 
But  the  strangest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  this,  that  not  only  the 
facts  of  bygone  ages,  but  even  the  very  latest  events,  of  which 
we  have  been  eye-witnesses,  are  thus  related  and  interpreted  in 
two  different  manners,  admitting  of  no  reconciliation ;  and  the 
fiercest  discussion  is  just  the  one  we  have  described  in  our 
heading  as  "  Rebellion  or  not  Eebellion  ?  " 

Whilst  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
the  subsequent  armed  resistance  continued  during  three  years 
by  the  Holsteiners  against  their  Sovereign,  are  on  the  Danish 
side  considered  as  rebellious  acts,  unjustifiable  irom  any  point 
of  view,  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  sympathise  with  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  movement,  object  to  such  expressions  as  ''an 
imjustifiable  rebellion,"  being  applicable  to  the  case.  They 
maintain,  that  the  insurrection  in  Holstein  was  defensible  in 
itself,  or  even  assert  that  no  insiu*rection  at  all  took  place.     The 
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discQssion  on  this  matter  being  of  not  a  little  importance  for  the 
understanding  of  the  subsequent  events,  we  will  try  by  the  facts 
of  the  case  the  opinions  advanced  on  the  German  side. 

1.  Was  the  Holstsin  Insubbeotion  as  such  defensible? 

If  we  consider  refusal  of  obedience  to  the  highest  lawful  autho- 
rity in  the  state  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  an  insurrection,  we 
conceive  that  such  a  step  may  be  justifiable  in  two  cases,  namely, 
if  the  country  be  grossly  misgoverned,  or  if  the  constitution  be 
manifestly  and  essentially  violated.  In  no  case  could  an  insur- 
rection be  justifiable  till  after  the  exhaustion  of  all  ordinary 
means  of  redress.  But  we  do  not  think,  that  the  Holsteiners 
could  make  any  such  plea  for  their  acts  in  1848. 

That  there  was  no  mismanagement  of  the  country;  that 
the  taxes  were  low;  that  there  were  no  special  and  Houtein in- 
oppressive  burdens  on  the  population ;  that  the  govern-  SJ^jSiuSed 
ment  exerted  itself  to  improve  the  coimtry  by  railways,  S^^m"' 
excellent  roads,  &c. ;  that  in  short  the  duchy  (and  ™®°^ 
the  rest  of  Denmark)  was  as  well  governed  as  any  country  on 
the  Continent,  and,  indeed,  better  than  most  others :  these  are 
fiicts  which  no  person  at  all  likely  to  be  called  to  account  for  his 
words  has  ever  ventured  to  deny,  except  from  utter  ignorance  of  the 
then  existing  state  of  things.  Besides,  if  reforms  were  wanted, 
the  free  constitution  offered  by  the  King  in  January,  1848, 
would  have  afforded  abundant  lawful  means  for  effecting  them. 
Authors  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party  certainly  complain  in 
the  strongest  terms  of  police  persecutions,  of  the  censure  being 
very  strict,  and  of  oppression  of  the  German  nationality.  But 
it  does  not  appear  by  what  facts  such  accusations  could  be 
proved.  Every  government  has  certainly  a  right  to  employ  all 
lawful  means  of  defence  against  political  parties  inimical  to  the 
integrity  of  the  state;  and  if  the  Dam'sh  Government  failed 
in  anything,  it  was  in  too  great  leniency  towards  the  Separatist 
movement.  We  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
during  eighteen  years,  1830-48,  suffered  any  personal  incon- 
venience from  their  participation  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
agitation  can  have  been  above  twenty-five.  The  only  severe 
punishment  on  record  was  that  of  Uwe  liornsen,  in  1830,  who 
lost  his  place,  and  was  imprisoned  for  one  year;  but  neither 
he  nor  any  others  were  Impeached  on  account  of  their  opinions, 
but  only  for  causing  or  taking  part  in  public  disturbances  or 
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other  flagrant  breaches  of  the  law.  Since  1846  some  had  been 
impeached  for  seditious  publications,  but  most  of  them  were  still 
under  indictment  at  tlie  accession  of  Frederick  VII.,  and  obtained 
then  a  free  pardon.  The  publication  in  1844  of  the  *  Speci- 
mens of  Schleswig-Holstein  Freedom  of  the  Press,'  and  other 
fects  (see  p.  62),  show  that  if  any  parties  had  reason  to  complain 
of  the  censure  it  was  not  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  but  their 
antagonists.  The  unnatural  supremacy  of  the  German  lan- 
guage in  Slesvig  was  still  almost  unimpaired,  the  only  restric- 
tion being  the — incomplete — introduction,  in  1840,  of  Danish  in 
the  administration  and  the  courts  of  justice  of  nearly  all  that 
part  of  the  duchy  which  German  authors  admit  to  be  purely 
Danish  in  point  of  nationality.  The  decree  of  January  28, 
1848,  had  also  promised  equal  protection  for  both  nationalities ; 
and  a  step  in  that  direction  had  been  taken  by  the  ordinance  of 
the  same  date  concerning  the  State  colleges  (see  above,  p.  92). 
But  it  seems  that  the  German  party  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
these  scanty  and  tardy  acts  of  justice  to  the  Danish  subjects  of 
the  King  of  Denmark.  The  insurrection  in  Holstein  was  there- 
fore certainly  not  to  be  excused  by  previous  misgovemment  of 
the  country,  nor  by  political  or  national  persecutions. 

But,  say  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  the  constitution  was  vio- 
The  Houtein  latcd  by  the  King.  The  relation  between  the  King  and 
StJISflS  the  people  in  Slesvig  and  in  Holstein  was,  according  to 
5f S^^JSSt?  their  view,  by  virtue  of  the  oft-bespoken  transactions 
tuuon.  Qf  14C0,  that  of  a  mutually  binding  contract,  by  which 

the  King  was  bound  to  acknowledge  and  observe  the  so-called 
Schleswig-Holstein  rights.  Frederick  VII.  having  failed  to  do 
BO,  his  subjects  in  the  two  duchies  might  lawfully  either  attempt 
to  compel  him  to  fulfil  his  obligations,  or  renounce  their  alle- 
giance. Some  even  speak  of  a  coronation-oath  having  been 
taken  and  violated  by  the  King.  The  insurrection  was  there- 
fore according  to  this  view  justified  by  a  breach  of  the  constitu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  King.  During  the  insurrection,  a  certain 
Mr.  Clausen,  in  the  so-called  "  Assembly  of  the  land,"  expressed 
this  view,  in  the  following  striking  terms :  "  Frederick  VII.  has 
forfeited  his  throne  by  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people ;  if  we 
do  not  stick  to  this,  we  are  dowuright  rebels.'*  Tliis  is  also  the 
defence  generally  set  up  by  that  part  of  the  clergy  who  joined  the 
insurrection.^      That  this  alleged  contract  and  coronation-oath 

>  It  U  bufc  just  to  state  that,  however  I  in  Qermauy,  the  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
popular  the  Schleswig-Holstem  cause  is  |  especially  in  South  Slesvig,  hw  been 
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are  mere  fictions  has  been  shown  elsewhere  (pp.  14  and  340) ;  and 
it  should  seem  that  only  people  of  a  very  theoretical  turn  of  mind 
or  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  Denmark  could  believe 
that  the  insurrection  was  justified  by  the  refusal  of  the  King  to 
acknowledge  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theories  as  constitutional 
laws — ^theories,  which  in  reality  were  only  tlie  novel  results  of 
modem  speculations  on  mediaeval  history.  Such  a  belief  is  the 
more  difficult  to  account  for  when  it  is  remembered,  that  an 
acknowledgment  of  these  theories  has  been  demanded  of  the 
King  only  once,  namely,  by  the  Kendsburg  deputation,  which 
received  his  answer  in  Copenhagen,  on  March  24 ;  wliilst  the 
insurrection  began  already  on  the  23rd  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Provisional  Government  in  Kiel. 

2.   Dm   AN   InSTTBBBOTION  take  place  at   all   IK  HOLSTEIN   IN 

1848? 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  about  two  years  ago,  there  was  a 
great  discussion  in  the  Prussian  Chambers  on  the  Holst^in 
question.  On  this  occasion  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  made  a  speech,  in  which  amongst  other  strange  asser- 
tions he  proclaimed,  and  with  the  applause  of  the  Chamber,  that 
the  Holsteiners  are  especially  distinguished  for  their  matchless 
loyalty, — never  having  violated  their  fidelity  to  their  sovereign. 
Mr.  Hall,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Copenhagen,  found  it 
necessary  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Baron  Sclileinitz,  in  not 

Mverely  reproved.  The  discussion  on  |  A  Qerman  divine  of  note,  T.  C.  K. 
this  subject  has  given  rise  to  not  a  few  |  Hoffman,  has  proposed  the  following 
publications.  At  the  head  of  the 
defenders  of  the  insurrectionary  clergy 
is  their  acknowledged  leader,  Rev.  Mr. 
Nielsen,  who  has  obtained  an  unen- 
viable notoriety  by  bis  too  successful 
endeavours  to  quiet  the  consciences  of 
the  soldiers,  when  reminded  by  a  royal 
proclamation  of  their  military  oath  of 
fidelity.  Other  authors  on  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein side  are  Donier,  Jungk, 
and  Dr.  Baumgarten,  the  same  who  by 
a  letter  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  attempted 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance.  He  had  afterwards  an  ap- 
pointment in  Qermany,  as  had  the  others, 
whether  they  left  Slesvig  voluntarily  or 
by  compulsion.  Baimigartenwas  for  some 
time  a  professor  of  divinity  in  Rostock, 
but  was  dismissed,  because  he  tried  also 
in  this  capacity  to  make  propaganda 
for  his  revolutionary  political  principles. 


defence  for  the  insurrectional'^  clergy 
in  Slesvig  and  in  Holstein  :  by  their 
oath  of  homage  they  were  bound  to 
further,  according  to  their  best  ability, 
the  interest  of  the  king.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  their  view,  that  interest  was  best 
served  by  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
scheme,  and  thus  they  were  perfectly 
justified  in  tendering  their  aid  to  it.  It 
seems  to  us  impossible  to  defend  these 
men,  who  abused  their  position  in  order 
zealously  to  prepare  the  insurrection, 
and  were  the  last  to  leave  its  banners. 
On  the  return  of  a  legitimate  state  of 
things  they  refused,  by  previous  concert, 
to  readopt  the  old  form  of  pi-ayer  for 
the  King,  discontinued  during  the  rebel- 
lion, and  to  publish  in  the  Church,  as  the 
custom  is  in  Denmark,  the  orders  of 
Government.  For  this  reason  many  who 
would  not  recant  were  dismissed. 
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only  not  correcting  by  a  single  word  the  numerous  falsehoods  and 
invectives  against  the  Danish  Government,  with  which  the  debate 
teemed,  but  in  having  even  himself  made  such  a  statement  as 
the  one  above  described.  Baron  Schleinitz  answered :  "  Je  defie 
Mr,  Hally  et  qui  que  ce  soit,  de  citer  un  fait  qui  soit  de  nature  a 
prouver,  que  meme  au  plus  fort  de  la  lutte  les  droits  sacris  du 
Prince  Ugitime  aient  jamais  iti  meconnus  ou  mis  en  question 
seulement  par  les  populations  de  ses  duchds  AUemandsy  Mr.  Hall 
in  his  answer  simply  stated :  "  Une  lutte  arrnie  soutenue  pendant 
des  annces  contre  le  souverain  parait  etre  la  violation  la  plus  com- 
plete et  la  plus  decidh  des  droits  sacris  du  Prince  I6ffitime.  (Test-la 
certes  le  point  de  vue  du  Gouvernement  du  Moi,  mais  je  doute  forty  que 
ce  soit  une  vue particuli^re  a  nous"  Baron  Schleinitz  preferred 
not  to  enter  into  further  defence  of  his  statements,  but  only 
replied,  that  he  would  not  retract  anything  he  had  said.  Now, 
how  is  this  to  be  explained?  Bai-on  Schleinitz  spoke  of  the 
populations  of  the  German  duchies,  that  is,  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg.  Concerning  the  latter,  it  is  true  that  the  inhabitants, 
whatever  were  their  sympathies,  remained  faithful  to  their  sove- 
reign. But  with  respect  to  the  Holstemers,  it  seems  that  Baron 
Schleinitz's  words  admit  only  of  two  explanations.  Hither  his 
meaning  must  have  been,  that  the  Holsteiners  fought  against 
their  sovereign,  without  having  any  dispute  with  him  concerning 
his  rights,  which  seems  self-contradictory,  or  he  must  be  under- 
stood to  maintain,  that  the  struggle,  whose  existence  he  does  not 
deny,  was  not  between  the  Holsteiners  and  their  sovereign,  but 
between  the  Holsteiners  and  a  third  party ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  that  was  no  doubt  his  meaning.  This  view  was  in  fSetct 
adopted  in  1848  by  all  the  German  governments  who  supported 
the  Provisional  Grovernment,  and  forms  the  only  argument 
alleged,  from  an  international  jx)int  of  view,  in  defence  of  their 
conduct. 

In  most  German  books  on  tliis  matter,  the  events  in  Denmark 
German  ver.  1^  March,  1848,  are  narrated  in  a  manner  essentially 
JJSJiteta*  different  from,  and  in  fact  irreconcileable  with,  the 
^ThfunftSs  account  which  wo  have  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 
^^''  According  to  the  German  version,  a  forcible  revolution 
was  effected  in  Copenhagen  on  the  21st  of  March,  by  the  Eyder 
party,  which,  having  thus  obtained  supreme  power  in  the  state, 
immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out  a  long  premeditated  attack 
on  "  the  rights  of  Schleswig-Holstein."  As  for  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  King  under  these  circumstances,  there  is  a  discrepancy 
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between  the  German  authors.  Those  who  admit  tliat  the  Hol- 
steiners  afterwards  fought  against  their  sovereign,  say  that  the 
King,  for  political  reasons,  joined  the  triumphant  Eyder  party, 
and  willingly  gave  a  negative  answer  to  the  deputation  from 
Rendsburg.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  maintain  that  the 
Holsteiners  did  not  fight  against  their  sovereign,  assert  that  the 
King  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  furiously 
excited  populace  of  Copenhagen.  He  was,  so  they  say,  hence- 
forth not  free :  if  he  had  been  in  Holstein  he  would  have  acceded 
to  the  Kendsburg  demands ;  in  refusing  them  on  the  24th  of 
March,  he  spoke  against  his  own  wish  and  conviction.  The 
royal  answer  of  the  said  date  is  moreover  described  as  a  decree 
incorporating  Slesvig,  violating  the  right  of  Slesvig  to  inde- 
pendence, and  the  right  of  Holstein  to  a  union  with  Slesvig. 
The  troops  afterwards  sent  to  Slesvig  came,  it  is  said,  to  en- 
force this  unlawful  decree,  and  thus  formed  a  hostile  force, 
which  attacked  the  independent  duchies  of  Sehleswig-Holstein. 
Although  coming  in  the  name  of  the  King,  we  are  told  that  these 
troops  had  really,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Iving,  been  sent 
out  by  the  victorious  revolutionists  in  Copenhagen ;  the  Pro- 
visional Government  and  its  followers  were,  therefore,  not  in 
opposition  to  their  sovereign,  but  took  up  anns  only  to  defend 
the   law  against  the  "  Copenhagen   insurgents."  *      This   view. 


*  As  a  document  in  which  this  view 
is  explicitly  stated,  we  will  quote  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 

of  the  Doke  Schleswig  •  Holstein.  The 
ofAngosten-  present  serious  circum- 
^^  stances    impose    upon    me 

the  duty  of  explaining  simply  and 
plainly  before  every  one  of  our  people 
my  position  with  regard  to  our  holy 
cause.  The  inimical  measures  by  which 
the  rights  of  our  duchies  have  been 
destroyed  have  been  forced  upon  our 
King-Duke  by  the  Danish  people.  The 
King  is  in  the  power  of  the  wildly  ex- 
cited Danes  who  surround  him ;  his 
resolutions  are  not  free;  others  make 
use  of  his  authority  in  order  to  impose 
upon  us  unjust  laws.  These  are  not 
phrages  made  to  save  appearances^  but  a 
notorious  fact.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  Provisional  Government  has  formed 
itself,  in  order  to  protect  our  weU- 
founded  rights,  and  has  in  its  proclama- 
tion expressed  the  sense  and  the  resolve 
of  our  people.  I  subscribe  imcondition* 
ally  and  without  reserve  to  this  declara- 


tion. What  we  wish  completely  and  in 
honest  truth  is  the  following  :— Main- 
tenance of  the  rights  of  our  country  and 
our  people,  as  well  as  those  of  our 
hereditary  sovereign,  which  are  con- 
ditioned by  the  former ;  further,  we 
intend  intimately  and  honestly  to  join 
the  exertions  now  made  for  the  unity 
and  freedom  of  Germany,  whose  history 
and  fate  our  duchies  will  and  must 
share.  For  this  aim  are  we  all,  for  this 
I,  too,  am  ready  to  stake  all  my  powers, 
to  sacrifice  goods  and  blood,  and  to  give 
up  the  dearest  which  a  man  possesses. 
If,  however,  our  Sovereign  should  again 
be  free,  and  would  acknowledge  the 
rights  and  the  nationality  of  the  duchies 
in  the  sense  indicated,  and  also  offer 
guarantees,  then  I  and  all  of  us  would 
be  ready  joyfully  to  support  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  sovereign  rights.  Rends- 
burg, March  31,  1848.  Christian  Au- 
gust, Duke  of  Sehleswig-Holstein." 

The  principal  publication  in  which 
the  German  view  of  the  events  in  Den- 
mark in  1 848  has  been  propounded  is  a 
volume  by  Messi-s.  Droysen  and  Samwer 
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strenuously  propagated  at  the  time,  seems  now  to  have  almost 
passed  into  a  matter  of  belief  with  the  National  party  in  Germany. 
As  for  the  probability  of  this  view,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state 
German  view  that,  accordiug  to  it,  the  state  of  things  in  Holstein 
improtebie.  ^^^  Slesvig,  Subsequently  to  the  24th  of  March,  was 
the  lawful  one ;  that  in  Denmark-Proper,  on  the  contrary,  un- 
lawful. Inasmuch  as  the  Boyal  Goyemment  has  not  ceased  for 
a  single  moment  to  treat  Slesvig,  as  well  as  Holstein,  as  parts  of 
the  Danish  state,  and  inasmuch  as  the  separation  between  the 
two  duchies,  announced  March  24,  1848,  has  since  been  carried 
out  almost  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  entirely  isolating 
Holstein  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy,  it  further  follows  in 
strictest  sequence,  that  the  "Copenhagen  insurrection"  must 
have  become  permanent;  the  whole  state  of  things  in  Den- 
mark stilf  be  entirely  lawless;  the  King  still  remain  in  a 
state  of  bondage,  unless  he  himself  has  since  become  the  chief 
offender  of  the  law ;  and  the  princes  and  governments  who  have 


of  Eliely  entitled  '  Die  Herzogthiimer 
Droyson  and  Schleswig-Holstein  und  daa 
Samwer  Konigreich   Danemark/  of 

on  '  The  whioh  there  is    a  French 

litii?^'^  edition  called  'La  Revo- 
lution Danoise  en  1848/ 
'PariB,  1850 ;  and  an  English  one, 
called  *  Policy  of  Denmark  towards  the 
Duchies  of  S.-Uolstein  since  1806*  (on 
thiB  book  and  its  authors  see  also  p. 
37,  note,  and  p.  196,  note).  From  the 
introduction  to  the  English  transla- 
tion we  quote  the  following  as  a  fair 
specimen: — ''At  the  head  of  15,000 
men,  the  committee  of  a  revolutionary 
club  ordered  the  King  to  change  his 
ministry  and  to  call  to  power  the 
leaders  of  the  movement— the  same  men 
whose  motto  had  been  for  the  last  six 
vears '  Denmark  to  the  Eyder/  the  mean- 
mg  of  which  is  more  significantly  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  of  Orla  Lehman  at 
the  May  festival  of  1842  :  '  Let  us  write 
our  laws  with  bloody  swords  on  the 
backs  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners/ 
This,  the  language  of  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  new  ministry,  left  the  King 
no  choice  but  that  of  breaking  his  coro- 
nation oath  or  of  losing  his  crown. 
He  preferred  the  former  alternative. 
The  duchies,  thus  wantonly  attacked  by 
the  power  to  whom  they  had  a  right  to 
look  for  protection,  were  driven  to  the 
only  resource  left  to  them,  the  armed 
defence  of  their  rights.     The  motives  of 


this  measure  adopted  by  them  in  the 
name  of  their  legitimate  sovereign,  Fre- 
derick VIL,  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
against  the  tyranny  of  a  revolutionary 
p«rty  claiming  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  the  tool  of  the  Copenhagen 
rabble,  cannot  be  more  touchingly  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  concluding  sentences 
of  the  manifesto  put  forth  just  before 
the  battle  of  Idsted  by  the  Stathald- 
erate,"  &c.  Here  follows  an  extract  of 
the  said  proclamation,  which  ended 
with  the  blasphemous  exclamation 
which  received  such  a  prompt  answer 
on  the  heath  of  Idsted:  "If  we  are 
wrong,  may  Qod  let  us  fall;  if  right, 
let  Him  not  destroy  us.**  In  fiulher 
elucidation  of  this  quotation  we  may 
refer  to  p.  267  for  an  explanation  of  the 
coronation  oath  alluded  to.  The  words 
of  Lehman,  a  mere  flourish  in  a  speech 
at  a  public  dinner  in  1842,  which  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  events 
of  1848,  ran  originally  thus  :  "  That  the 
right  of  Denmark  to  Slesvig  ought  to 
be  written  with  the  point  of  the  sword 
on  the  backs  of  the  Qermans,"  viz.,  if 
they  would  attempt  a  conquest  of  the 
duchy.  Lehman  might,  indeed,  have 
xised  the  words  imputed  to  him,  but  in 
his  mouth  S.-Holsteiner  would  have 
meant  the  political  party  properly  so 
called,  and  not  the  inhabitants  of  the 
duchies,  as  Messrs.  Droysen  and  Sam- 
wer  seem  to  insinuate. 
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supported  him  against  Germany  be  his  accomplices.    This,  at  all 
events,  does  not  seem  very  probable. 

As  for  the  correctness  of  the  German  view,  we  may  observe 
the  following : — If  every  change  of  ministry  or  of  German  view 
policy  is  to  be  called  a  revolution,  this  term  may  be  ""***^* 
used  of  what  took  place  in  Copenhagen  in  March,  1848. 
But  if  a  revolution  means  the  bringing  alx)ut  of  such  a  change 
by  an  insurrection  or  by  violent  means,  then  the  assertion 
that  a  revolution  was  effected  in  Copenhagen  must  bo  cha- 
racterised as  an  invention  destitute  of  any  and  every  foun- 
dation, save  the  good  pleasure  of  those  who  have  repeated 
it  so  often,  that  now  perhaps  they  believe  in  it  themselves. 
If  the  Copenhagen  citizens  are  to  be  described  as  insur- 
gents, it  must  first  be  proved,  that  in  anything  they  refused 
obedience  to. the  King's  authority;  and  if  the  King  is  to  bo 
accused  of  having  spoken  against  his  own  conviction  on  the  24th, 
being  under  a  restraint,  it  must  first  be  proved,  that  he  at  the 
time  uttered  a  wish  to  act  otherwise  than  he  did,  or  else  that  he 
has  afterwards  expressed  himself  to  that  effect.  Bat  nothing 
of  this  has  ever  been  proved.  All  that  was  respectfully  asked 
of  him  on  the  21st — imder  circumstances  which  well  might  cause 
general  anxiety  in  the  capital — was  a  change  of  ministry  ;  and 
that  was  granted  with  a  perfect  good  grace.  No  programme  of 
any  kind  was  forced  upon  the  King.  That  some  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  Eyder  party  would  have  to  enter  the  new  cabinet, 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  circumstances,  for  they  alone 
enjoyed  public  confidence.  No  other  programme  was  then  pos- 
sible, in  view  of  the  state  of  Germany.  This,  as  well  as  the  real 
bearing  of  the  Eoyal  answer  to  the  Holsteiners  on  the  general 
organization  of  the  monarchy,  has  been  shown  above.  It  is  true 
that  the  programme  contained  in  this  answer  was  that  of  the 
Eyder  party,  to  which  the  new  ministry  essentially  belonged ; 
but  if  the  King,  as  most  certainly  was  the  case,  of  his  own  free 
will  adopted  it,  the  Holsteiners,  in  resisting  that  programme, 
and,  attempting  to  realise,  by  force  of  arms,  their  own  plans,  im- 
doubtedly  fought,  not  only  against  the  Eyder  party,  but  against 
the  King  himself*  It  seems  an  abuse  of  words  to  say  that  the 
King,  by  his  answer  to  the  Holstein  deputation,  took  up  an 
inimical  position  to  the  duchies.  He  offered  the  largest  amount 
of  political  freedom  to  all  his  subjects,  Danish  and  German,  and 
he  not  only  offered  the  Holsteiners  the  necessary  independence 
for  participating  in  the  German  Unity  movement,  but  even  pro- 
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mised  his  own  assistance.  All  that  could  be  conceded  was  offered. 
The  Schleswig-Holsteiners  were  not  satisfied,  because  they  de- 
manded more  than  they  could  equitably  claim — ^more  than 
the  King  could  grant  consistently  with  his  duties  as  a  Danish 
King.  They  wanted  to  drag  Slesvig  over  to  Germany,  and  that 
was  the  only  point  the  King  refused.  But  in  so  doing  he  only 
repeated  what  his  predecessors  had  done  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Sehleswig-Holstein  movement.  In  taking  the  resohition  of 
constituting  Holstein  as  a  separate  state,  Frederick  VIL  only 
carried  to  its  lefritimate  consequences  the  plans  of  his  grand- 
uncle  Frederick  VI.  in  1815-23.  In  declaring  that  he  had  neither 
the  power,  nor  the  right,  nor  the  will,  to  let  Slesvig  become  part 
of  Germany,  and  in  thus  indirectly  refusing  to  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Sehleswig-Holstein,  he  also  imitated  Frede- 
rick VI.,  who  in  1831  declared  that  he  neither  could  nor  would 
grant  a  common  constitution  for  Holstein  and  Slesvig  alone,  and 
in  1815  wrote,  that  to  join  Slesvig  to  Holstein,  and  let  both 
become  parts  of  Germany,  would  be  against  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  realm.  In  this  respect  the  Royal  answer  of 
March  24  neither  contained  anything  new,  nor  violated  the 
rights  of  any  one ;  nor  did  the  King  adopt  any  pai-t  of  the  pro- 
gramme it  contained  for  any  other  reason  than  because  he 
thought  it  just  and  wise.  Ik)th  Frederick  VIL  and  the  people  of 
Denmark-Proper  have  so  often  expressed  a  natural  and  honour- 
able pride  in  the  mutual  confidence  and  sympathy  wliich  carried 
the  Kingdom  safely  through  that  dangerous  period,  when  all  the 
Continent  resounded  with  the  roar  of  bloody  revolutions,  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  wound  the  feelings  of  both  deeper  than  by 
the  accusation  which  we  have  been  in  the  necessity  of  examining 
at  so  great  a  length,  wanton  and  unworthy  as  it  is. 

The  "  fiction  of  the  unfree  King " — Fiction  vom  imfreien 
imw>rtance  Kotiiff  (scc  p.  xvi.),  as  it  has  becu  happily  described 
"flcuon  by  some  Gennan  author — was,  as  we  have  already 
unfiwKing.*  Stated,  most  intimately  interwoven  with  the  policy  of 
Germany  towards  Denmark  in  1848-50.  The  first  appearance  of 
it  was  in  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Provisional  Gt)vemment, 
on  its  first  coming  into  existence,  and  which  ran  thus : — 

"  Citizens  !  Our  Duke  (!)  has  been  forced  by  the  people  of  Copenhagen  to 
Pr  lAmatio  ^^*°^^^  ^^^  adviscrs  and  to  take  up  an  inimical  position  towards  the 
of  the  Pro-  duchies.  The  will  of  the  sovereign  is  not  free  any  more,  and  the 
OolSroiient.  co^i^^^X  without  a  Government  We  will  not  suffer  that  German  ter- 
ritory be  sacrificed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Danes.  Great  dangers  re- 
quire great  resolutions ;  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  and  maintenanoe  of  order 
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m 
ao  authority  is  necessary.     Yielding  to  urgent  necessity,  and  fortified  by  the 

confidence  hitherto  placed  in  ns,  we  have  followed  the  invitation  addressed  to 

OB,  and  provisionally  assumed  the  direction  of  the  government,  which,  with  a 

view  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  land  and  of  our  hereditary  duke,  we 

wHl  conduct  in  his  name.    We  will  immediately  convoke  the  united  assembly 

of  the  Estates,  and  give  back  the  power  we  have  assumed,  as  soon  as  the 

sovereign  again  is  free  or  the  assembly  of  the  Estates  should  transfer  the 

management  of  affairs  to  other  persons.   We  intend  energetically  to  join  in  the 

exertions  of  Germany  for  freedom  and  unity.    We  demand  of  all  well-disposed 

inhabitants  of  the  coimtry,  that  they  will  unite  themselves  with  us.     Let  us 

by  firmness  and  order  give  the  German  Fatherland  a  worthy  testimony  of 

the  patriotic  spirit  which  inspires  tlie  inhabitants  of  Schleswig-Holstein.    The 

advocate  Bremer,  who  is  absent,  will  be  called  upon  to  join  the  Provisional 

Government. 

"  Bebeleb. 

"  Friedrich,  Prince  of  Schlcswig^-Holst^in. 

"  F.  Rbventlow. 

"  M.  T.  Schmidt. 

"  Ki^U  March  2Uh,  1848/ 

To  this  proclamation  we  are  referred  as  a  document  proving 
that  the  men,  who  signed  it,  had  really  bond  fide  assumed  the 
government  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  because  circum- 
stances urgently  demanded  such  a  step.  Whether  the  style  and 
contents  of  the  proclamation  were  such  as  should  have  been 
expected  if  this  were  the  true  explanation  of  their  actions,  does 
not  seem  to  admit  of  discussion.  In  other  respects  their  conduct 
was  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  such  an  explanation.  It 
is  further  alleged  in  their  defence,  that  they  informed  the  King 
of  the  step  they  had  taken  by  a  letter  despatched  from  Rends- 
burg  on  March  25th.  This  is  true,  but  tliey  did  not  apprise  him 
of  their  having  applied  to  foreign  governments  for  assistance ;  as, 
for  instance,  to  the  Prussian  Government,  to  whom  they  had 
already,  on  the  24th,  despatched  a  letter  of  notification  with  an 
application  for  10,000  to  12,000  auxiliary  troops ;  nor  did  they 
demand  the  orders  of  the  King,  in  whose  name  they  pretended 
to  act.  Besides,  their  letter  to  him  was  not  a  little  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  before-cited  proclamation.  In  the  letter  to  the 
King  they  stated,  that  the  discontent  existing  in  the  Lett«rof  the 
duchies,  before  his  accession,  had  been  increased  by  oc^vel^Mt 
the  decree  of  January  28,  1848,  concerning  a  new  con-  ^  ^"^  '""^• 
stitution,  by  the  oppression  of  th©  police  and  the  censorsliip  of 
the  press  having  become  worse  than  ever,  by  the  transformation 
of  the  Haderslev  College  into  a  Danish  institution,  and  by  the 
nomination  of  two  men  to  high  offices  who  were  known  to  be 
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antagonists  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  movement.  The  Paris 
Revolution,  news  of  commotions  in  Copenhagen,  of  the  dismissal 
of  the  old  ministry,  and  rumours  of  certain  leading  men  in  the 
Eyder  party  being  likely  to  enter  the  new  cabinet,  had  finally 
caused  an  anarchical  state  of  things.  "  The  country  could  not 
any  longer  imagine  your  Majesty  to  be  free  in  your  resolutions ; 
it  could  not  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein  would 
willingly  sacrifice  his  sovereign  duchy  of  Schleswig  to  the  Danes." 
The  citizens  flew  already  to  arms,  on  the  22nd  the  rebellion 
(aufruhr)  had  been  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  Kiel,-  but 
was  prevented,  and  with  a  view  of  preserving  public  order 
the  lV)visional  Government  had  constituted  itself.  It  will  bo 
observed  at  once,  that  in  this  letter  they  justified  their  assumption 
of  government  by  referring  to  anarchy  in  the  country,  and  to 
a  heli^y  that  the  King  was  not  free,  whilst  in  their  proclamation 
they  justified  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  well-disposed  inhabi- 
tants by  referring  to  this  "  unfree  "  state  of  the  King  as  a  fact. 
In  Copenhagen  it  was  perfectly  well  known,  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  so  general  and  great  a  discontent  (p.  107);  nor  did 
any  one  believe  in  the  existence  of  anarchy  in  any  of  the  duchies, 
except  in  so  far  as  these,  the  well-known  leaders  of  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein movement,  had  themselves  brought  it  about ;  nor 
was  it  doubted  but  that  the  story  of  the  King  being  not  free  was 
also  an  invention  of  theirs,  calculated  to  induce  well-disposed  or 
Disavowal  of  Vacillating  persons  to  join  them,  and  to  save  appear- 
tiHi^Go.  ances  at  the  outset.  The  members  of  the  Provisional 
w^Si-  Government  received  no  other  answer  than,  that  any 
iTn'^d*^*^  person  taking  part  in  the  "revolutionary  movements" 
Fraiikrart,  jj^  ^jj^  duchics,  would  bc  licld  responsible  for  it.  And 
on  March  29  a  proclamation  fix)m  the  King  was  issued,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  Since,  to  Our  highest  and  great  displeasure,  we  have  learned  that  certain 
of  Our  subjects  in  Our  duchies  of  Slcsvig  and  Uolstein  have  had  the  audacity, 
under  the  title  of  a  Provisional  Government,  and  under  the  false  pretext  of  act- 
ing in  Our  narne^  to  exercise  an  authority  which  only  belongs  to  Us  and  to  tlie 
organs  of  Goveniment  instituted  by  Us,  We  have  immediately  ordered  these 
Our  rebellious  subjects  to  give  up  their  usurped  position,"  &c. 

In  two  other  places  besides  is  the  expression  rebdlmis  used 
of  the  proceeduigs  in  Holstein,  and  finally  obedience  to  the 
Provisional  Government  forbidden.  In  communications  to  the 
Frankfurt  Diet  and  to  Prussia  (April  1),  the  Provisional  Govern- 
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ment  was  similarly  disavowed.  A  protest  was  entered  (April  3) 
against  the  entrance  of  Prussian  troops  into  Holstein:  it  was 
declared  that  the  King  was  perfectly  able  to  restore  peace  in  his 
states  without  foreign  aid  ;  that  he  had  not  and  would  not  call 
for  federal  intervention ;  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  any  foreign 
power  having  a  right  to  send  troops,  or  otherwise  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  his  state  without  his  permission ;  and  a 
hope  was  expressed  that  his  Prussian  Majesty  had  not  the  inten- 
tion." to  support  subjects  who  were  in  open  rebellion  against 
their  legitimate  sovereign."  Nevertheless  the  insurrection  was 
continued,  revived  when  on  the  very  point  of  being  suppressed, 
and  kept  alive  for  three  years  by  the  support  of  Prussia  and  of 
all  Germany.  The  Federal  Diet  on  April  12,  1848,  passed  a 
resolution  by  which  the  Diet  acknowledged  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment as  provisional,  and  in  so  far  as  it  "  had  constituted 
itself,  under  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Duke,  and  in  his 
name,  for  the  necessary  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  lands,  and 
expected  that  the  mediating  Royal  Prussian  Government  would 
protect  the  members  of  the  Government  and  their  followers." 
The  Prussian  Government  has  on  many  occasions  stated  as  its 
own  the  opinion  above  examined.  In  the  representation  by 
which  the  matter  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Federal 
Diet  on  April  2,  and  in  reference  to  which  the  Confederation 
entered  on  the  policy  towards  Denmark  so  long  persisted  in,  the 
Prussian  Plenipotentiary  appealed  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Provisional  Government  declared  itself  to  have  taken  up  arms,  not 
against  the  legitimate  Prince,  but  against  the  attacks  of  a  Danish 
party.  The  Prussian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Amim, 
also  declared  in  a  note  to  Lord  Westmoreland  of  April  20,  with 
reference  to  the  Federal  resolution  just  quoted  and  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Prussia,  that : — 

"  The  unmistakeable  intention  of  these  measures  was  not  only  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Germany  against  the  Danish  attack,  but  also,  and  quite  as  much,  to 
prevent  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  *  King-Duke '  from  being  compromised  by 
the  breaking  out  of  a  bloody  struggle  and  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  law/tU  re- 
sittance  and  defence  of  a  right  might  easily  degenerate  into  a  reheJlion,  and  into 
an  usurpation  of  rights  equally  sacred.  Such  a  result^  which  would  have  been 
disagreeable  to  Denmark,  and  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  the  (Danish)  peninsula,  had  heen  prevented  by  the  quick  interven- 
tion of  PrusnaJ' ' 


'  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  en- 
counter at  Flensborg  had  taken  place 
on  the  9th  of  April,  eleven  days  before 
tb«e  words  were  written.    The  whole 


quotation  should  be  coinpai-od  with  the 
declaration  of  the  same  statesman,  quoted 
p.  104. 
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Of  course  neither  the  Prussian  Government  nor  the  Federal 
Diet  could  ever  have  intended  to  say  that  a  political  party  might 
lawfully  rise  in  arms  against  a  Government  with  which  it  dis- 
agreed, provided  only  a  verbal  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  was  not  omitted,  and  the  rising  proclaimed  as  taking 
place  in  his  name,  though  he  himself  might  in  the  strongest 
terms  disavow  the  leaders  and  their  actions.  Nor  could  they 
have  intended  to  maintain,  that  any  Government  might  law- 
fully support  a  rebellion,  or  effect  an  armed  intervention  into  the 
territory  of  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  in  defiance  of  his  solemn 
protests,  if  only  his  rights  were  declared  sacred  and  inviolable. 
It,  therefore,  seems  that  the  only  defence  which  possibly  could 
be  set  up  for  the  systematic  disregard  of  the  public  acts  of 
Frederick  VII.  in  1848,  with  respect  to  the  Holstein  insurrection, 
was  an  appeal  to  the  "  fiction  of  the  unfree  King."  Under  the 
supposition  of  this  fiction  being  true,  then  the  German  policy 
towards  Denmark  in  1848-51  may  perhaps  be  defended ;  other- 
wise it  must  be  deemed  one  continuous  violation  of  international 
law.  Authors  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  school  have,  therefore, 
constantly  repeated  tliis  story,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  as 
corollaries ;  and  to  that  also  Baron  Schleinitz  referred  in  1861. 
The  perseverance  with  which  it  has  been  repeated  has  created 
much  bitter  feeling  with  the  Danes,  who  are  not  only  indignant 
at  so  monstrous  a  perversion  of  truth,  but  also  resent  it  as  an 
insidt  both  to  their  King  and  their  national  honour. 

§  5.  Proceedings  in  Frankfurt, 

The  preceding  considerations  have  led  us  to  the  result  that 
the  conduct  of  the  German  Governments  towards  Denmark  in 
1848  was  unjustifiable  in  point  of  international  law.  It  remains 
to  consider  this  conduct  in  the  light  of  the  laws  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  In  the  sitting  of  April  2,  1848,  the  Prossiau 
Plenipotentiary  made  tlie  following  representation  to  the  Federal 
Diet  :— 

"  The  question  of  Schleswig-Holstein  has  come  to  a  stage  in  which  it  de- 
mauds  anew  the  attention  and  the  action  of  the  Germanic  ConfedermtioiL  The 
Federal  Diet  has  reserved  for  itself  its  competency  hy  the  resolution  of  Septem- 
ber 7th,  1840,  concerning  the  further  decision  of  the  matter  in  dispute  between 
Denmark  and  Holstein.  The  discussions  at  that  time  leave  no  doubt,  that 
that  conii)ctency  extends  to  the  question  of  the  perpctu)U  onioQ  and  inaepara- 
bility  of  the  duchies,  the  existence  of  which  can  be  clafmcd  by  Stamg  aod 
Holstein  as  a  right  founded  in  the  constitutions  of  the  lands.     The  right  of 
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union  and  inseparability  has  besides  always  been  acknowledged  until  now  by  the 
Danish  kings.  The  declaration  made  by  Denmark,  on  September  7th,  1846, 
says,  amongst  other  things :  *  On  the  other  side,  his  Majesty  has  by  no  means 
intended  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  relations  which  connect  the  duchy  of 
Holstein  vnth  that  of  Slesvig ;  on  the  contrary,  the  continued  existence  of  this 
connexion  has  been  acknowledged  in  the  letters  patent  in  the  same  words 
which  have  been  used  in  regard  to  it  in  the  general  law  of  1831.  This  con- 
nexion consists  essentially  in  this,  that,  apart  from  the  federal  quality  of  Hol- 
stein, and  the  separate  assemblies  of  the  Estates,  and  in  so  far  as  peculiarities 
of  the  constitution  of  each  duchy  do  not  cause  any  other  exception  (such 
as  are  provided  for  in  the  Art.  4  of  the  General  Law),  both  duchies  have 
common  public  law  and  common  public  institutions,  common  or  similar  admi- 
nistration and  legislation,  and  the  common  nextis  socudis  of  the  Slesvig-IIol- 
stein  equestrian  corporation.' 

"  The  ordinance  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  of  January  28th, 
1848,  acknowledges  expressly  the  right  of  Holstein  to  a  perpetuaf  union  with 
Slesvig;  but  precisely  in  this  right  the  duchies  find  themselves  menaced.  Tlie 
deputation  of  Schleswig-Holstein  members  of  Estates,  that  arrived  at  Coixjn- 
hagen  on  the  22nd,  in  order  to  ask  for  a  free  constitution  in  common  for  the 
dnchies  and  the  reception  of  Slesvig  into  the  Germanic  Confederation,  has,  on 
the  24th,  received  the  answer  from  the  King  of  Denmark,  that  he  has  no  right 
nor  power,  nor  will,  to  incorporate  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  into  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, but  that  he  intends  to  strengthen  the  indissoluble  union  of  Slesvig 
with  Denmark  by  a  common  free  constitution.  Hereby,  then,  the  dissolution 
of  the  connexion  between  the  duchies  and  the  incorporation  of  Slesvig  into  the 
Danish  state  is  expressly  pronounced.  It  is  beyond  question  that  in  Denmark 
considerable  military  preparations  are  made  in  order  to  eifect  an  occupation  of 
Slesvig.  The  population  of  the  duchies  has  already  taken  arms  in  order  to 
oppose  an  attack  upon  Slesvig,  The  Provisional  Government,  which  has  con- 
stituted itself  in  Kiel,  declares  that  the  duchies  take  arms,  not  against  their 
hereditary  duke,  but  against  the  attacks  of  a  party  upon  their  constitutional 
rights." 

The  plenipotentiary  commnnicated  further,  that  Prussia  had 
made  preparations  to  render  assistance.  With  reference  to  this 
motion  the  Diet  passed  a  resolution  April  4,  sanctioning  the 
measures  already  taken  by  Prussia,  and  transferring  to  that 
power  the  management  of  the  affair.  This  resolution  inaugu- 
rated the  policy  pursued  by  Germany  with  regard  to  Denmark 
during  the  three  following  years ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  avoid 
submitting  this  resolution,  and  the  Prussian  motion  to  which  it 
had  reference,  to  a  careful  examination. 

With  p^ard  to  the  statement  that  the  rising  in  Holstein  was 
directed,  not  against  the  sovereign,  but  against  the  Examination 
attacks  of  a  Danish  party  on  the  constitutional  rights  Ju^u,^,'!*" 
of  the  duchy,  which  had  been  violated  by  the  answer  of  °*™*- 
the  King  to  the  Rendsburg  deputation  on  March  24th, — we  may 
refer  to  the  preceding  paragraph.     But  we  cannot  avoid  a  few 
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remarks  in  this  place  on  the  account  given  by  the  Prussian 
plenijK)tentiary  of  the  contents  of  that  answer.  We  have  seen 
(p.  101)  that  the  principal  point  in  that  document  was  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  constitution  for  Holstein,  in  order  to 
enable  this  duchy  to  follow  the  political  development  of  Germany, 
and  that  this  development  necessitated  the  dissolution  of  the 
connexion  in  point  of  government  hitherto  existing  between  Hol- 
stein on  one  side,  and  Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig  on  the  other. 
But  no  alteration  in  the  political  position  of  Sles\ig  was  an- 
nounced by  the  King,  except  the  introduction  of  representative 
assemblies :  one  in  common  with  Denmark-Proper  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  traditionally  common  affairs,  and  another  separately 
for  Slesvig  to  control  the  traditionally  special  affairs  of  tlie 
duchy,  that  is,  that  the  constitution  would  henceforth  be  repre- 
sentative instead  of  absolute.  The  Prussian  plenipotentiary, 
however,  stated  the  case,  as  if  the  principal  j)oint  in  the  Danisli 
programme  had  been  an  incorporation  of  Slesvig,  and  as  if  it 
were  the  announcement  of  this  measure,  which  implied  a  separa- 
tion between  Holstein  and  Slesvig.  The  assertion  that  an  incor- 
jKjration  of  Slesvig  was  proclaimed  by  the  answer  of  Frederick 
VII.,  has  been  constantly  repeated  ever  since,  and  the  royal 
answer  has  even  been  described  as  a  decree  of  incorporation. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  play  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the 
term  incorporation  (p.  17).  Some  as,  for  instance,  Samwer, 
in  Martens*  Recueil,  &c.  (see  p.  196,  note),  assert  that  the 
King  wished  to  effect  an  administrative  incorporation  of  the 
duchy  with  Denmark-Proper,  and  that  the  war  arose  because 
the  Confederation  interfered  in  defence  of  the  administrative 
and  legislative  autonomy  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  duchy.  How 
this  can  be  asserted,  notwithstanding  the  passage  in  which  the 
King  stated  his  intention  of  protecting  this  autonomy  by  a 
special  Diet,  seems  entirely  inexplicable.  Others  state,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Prussian  plenipotentiary,  that  the  intention 
was  to  effect  a  political  incorjwration  of  Slesvig  into  the  Danish 
State.  In  explanation  of  this  statement  it  may  be  observed, 
that  whilst  the  Danish  Government  has  always  act^d  on  the 
supposition  that  Slesvig,  in  1721,  became  a  part  of  the  Danisli 
State,  the  advocates  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge this  fact,  and  habitually  describe  every  new  act  of  the 
Government  which  directly  or  indirectly  proceeds  on  that  sup- 
I)OS]tion  as  an  act  of  incorporation,  as  for  instance,  besides  the 
royal  aiibwor  of  March  24th,  the  letters  i)atent  of  July  8th, 
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1846,  and,  quite  lately,  the  letters  patent  of  NoTember  6th, 
1858.  The  statement  of  the  Prussian  plenipotentiary  was  pro- 
bably an  instance  of  this  peculiar  manner  of  speaking,  which  is 
extremely  bewildering  to  those  who  are  imacquainted  with  the 
—often  very  complicated — reasoning,  to  which  the  term  incor- 
poration in  every  particular  case  refers  by  implication.  But 
whatever  was  that  reasoning  in  the  case  before  us,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Prussian  plenipotentiary  quoted  the  answer  of  the 
Danish  King  on  March  24th,  must  always  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise. He  did  not  mention  the  passage  treating  of  the  autonomy 
of  Slesvig.  He  called  Germany  into  arms  against  Denmark  in 
order  to  prevent  the  intended  separation  in  point  of  government 
between  Holstein  on  one  side,  and  Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig 
on  the  other.  Nevertheless,  he  spoke  of  it  as  only  a  separation 
between  Holstein  and  Slesvig ;  and  in  explanation  of  the  Danish 
policy  in  this  respect,  he  only  quoted  a  fragment  of  the  King's 
answer  concerning  Slesvig,  and  which  had  only  a  very  distant 
relation  to  the  measure  in  question,  but  he  passed  over  in 
complete  silence  those  passages  in  which  the  King  declared, 
that  he  would  join  the  German  unity-movement  an  sovereign  of 
Holstein,  and  constitute  this  duchy  as  a  separate  state — that  is, 
those  passages  which  plainly  indicated  the  true  reason,  and 
indeed  the  apparent  necessity  for  the  disputed  measure. 

According  to  the  Prussian  argument,  the  new  Danish  pro- 
gramme involved  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  Holstein,  which 
the  Confederation  had  a  right  to  prevent  by  immediate 
armed  intervention.  This  view  we  will  examine  under  three 
heads. 

1.  If  the  intended  separation  between  the  two  duchies  was 
to  be  considered  a  violation  of  a  right  possessed  by  Allegation 
Holstein  to  a  union  with  Slesvig,  it  had,  in  the  first  dSIi^  Kin«» 
instance,  to  be  proved,  that  such  a  right  existed.     In  iJ^o^/*^^ 
this  respect  the  plenipotentiary  could  not,  however,  8.?^uSon 
adopt  the  reasoning  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  leaders,  ^^^^'y- 
who  derived  this  right  from  the  mediaeval  constitution  of  the 
duchy.     The  Diet  having,  in  1823,  expressly  declared,  that  that 
constitution  was  not  any  longer  in  acknowledged  vigour,  it  could 
not  be  appealed  to  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  and  the  plenipo- 
tentiary had  to  choose  another  argument.     After  having  stated 
that  the  two  duchies  claimed  the  right  of  a  perpetual  and  indis- 
soluble onion  as  a  part  of  their  constitutions,  he  asserted,  that 
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this  right  had  always  been  acknowledged  by  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment :  in  proof  of  which  he  appealed  to  the  communication  of 
September  7th,  1846,  and  other  declarations  on  the  part  of  the 
said  Government  If  these  declarations  really  had  contained 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  alleged  right,  the  appeal  to  them 
would  have  been  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  the  Diet  in 
considering  that  right  as  existing.  We  have,  however,  already 
shown,  in  speaking  of  the  proceedings  in  1846,  that  these 
declarations  did  not  contain  even  a  semblance  of  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  alleged  right  to  a  perpetual  and  indissoluble 
union  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  sense  of  the  word.  All  these 
declarations — ^in  reality  only  repetitions  in  the  same  words 
of  the  one  given  in  1831 — simply  spoke  of  the  "  connexion 
then  existing"  between  the  two  duchies  within  the  common 
bond  of  the  monarchy  as  a  fact  which  the  Government  at 
the  time  did  not  intend  to  alter.  We  have  shown  that 
Danish  Kings  and  statesmen,  so  far  from  acknowledging  the 
union  theory,  have,  on  the  contrary,  often  and  forcibly,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  protested  against  it  ever  since  it  was 
broached  forty-five  years  ago.  And  the  most  solemn  of 
these  protests  was  just  contained  in  the  very  letters  patent  of 
July  8th,  1846,  in  which  one  of  the  declarations  alluded  to  by 
the  Prussian  plenipotentiary  stood.  The  Prussian  Govern- 
ment had,  therefore,  very  signally  misunderstood  the  said 
declarations,  and  the  Diet  was  not  justified  by  them  in  con- 
sidering this  part  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory  as  an 
acknowledged  right,  or  in  demanding,  on  the  strength  of  it,  that 
Slesvig  should  become  part  of  Germany.  The  separation  of 
Holstein  from  the  rest  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  and  thus  also 
from  Slesvig,  announced  by  the  King  in  his  answer  of  March 
24th,  did  not  involve  a  violation  of  any  right  previously 
acknowledged  by  him  or  his  predecessors.  An  intervention  of 
the  Confederation,  as  demanded  by  Prussia,  with  reference  to  a 
violation  of  such  a  right,  lacked,  therefore,  the  very  first  condition 
of  being  lawful. 

2.  The  next  question  we  have  to  consider  is,  whether  the 
Confederation  had  a  right  to  interfere,  if  the  dissolution  of 
Allegation  the  connoxiou  between  Holstein  and  Slesvig  really 
we'il^km^"  had  involved  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  Holstein: 
pSeS^  or,  in  other  words,  whether  this  matter  came  within 
interfBre.       ^jjg  competency  of  the  Federal  Diet.     The  Prussian 
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plenipotentiary  maintained  that  it  did;  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  alleged  right  of  union,  he  did  not  attempt  to  prove 
it.  He  only  asserted,  that  the  discussions  in  1846  left  no 
doubt  that  the  competency  of  the  Diet  extended  to  the  con- 
nexion between  Holstein  and  Slesvig.  When  speaking  above 
of  these  transactions,  we  have  shown  that  the  Confederation 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  the  said  connexion,  and  that 
the  resolution  of  September  17th,  1846,  contained  no  vestige 
of  any  such  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Diet ;  nor  was  the  question 
whether  the  Diet  possessed  it  as  much  as  raised  in  the  previous 
discussions.  It  was,  therefore,  not  correct  when  the  plenipo- 
tentiary stated  that  "  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  had  come 
into  a  stage  in  which  it  demanded  anew  the  attention  of  the 
Diet."  A  Schleswig-Holstein  question — that  is,  a  question  con- 
cerning a  union  between  Holstein  and  Slesvig  as  independent 
states — ^had  never  before  been  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  Diet 
The  affairs  of  Holstein  had  twice  been  brought  before  the  Diet, 
in  1823  and  in  1846,  through  complaints  from  the  duchy.  But 
although  in  both  cases  the  complainants  had  embodied  the 
question  of  such  a  union  in  their  representations,  the  Diet  had 
not  touched  upon  that  connexion  in  its  resolutions,  and  in  1823 
the  Prussian  plenipotentiary  had  expressly  declared,  that  tho 
competency  of  the  Diet  could  not  possibly  extend  to  matters 
which  concerned  also  Slesvig,  a  non-federal  land. 

8.  The  third  question  we  have  to  consider  in  connexion  with 
the  Prussian  motion,  and  the  consequent  resolution  of  the  Diet,  is 
whether,  under  the  then  existing  circumstances,  the  TheOennan 
Confederation  had  a  right  of  proceeding  to  an  imme-  iS^nTSd?* 
diate  armed  intervention.  According  to  the  Federal  toOirriSSi 
constitution,  there  are  two  cases  in  which  an  armed  **^«- 
intervention  in  a  Confederate  state  can  take  place. 

Hither  it  can  be  done  in  order  to  maintain  the  laws  of  the 
Confederation,  the  ri^ts  of  the  representative  assemblies  as 
such,  and  in  so  far,  as  these  rights  are  founded  in  the  Federal 
laws,  or  to  give  effect  to  such  agreements  and  enactments, 
for  which  the  Confederation  may  have  undertaken  a  special 
guarantee.  This  kind  of  intervention  is  regulated  by  Articles 
31  to  34  and  53  to  61  of  the  Final  Act  of  Vienna  and  by  the 
"  Order  of  Execution,"  An  armed  intervention  can,  in  this  case, 
take  place  only  in  case  of  a  complaint  from  those  concerned, 
and  only  under  observation  of  certain  formalities  involving  a 
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delay  of  between  two  and  three  months.  This  part  of  the 
Federal  legislation  could  not  be  appealed  to.  The  alleged 
"  right  of  union  "  was  no  part  of  the  Federal  constitution  or  of 
the  rights  of  the  Estates  of  Holstein  as  such  ;  the  Federal  Diet 
had  not  undertaken  a  guarantee  for  it,  and  those  concerned, 
namely  the  Holsteiners,  had  not  complained.  Besides,  Prussia 
wished  an  immediate  war;  and  in  reality  the  Prussian  troops 
began  to  arrive  in  Holstein  on  the  very  day,  April  4th,  on 
which  the  resolution  was  passed  in  consequen(*e  of  the  Prussian 
motion. 

Or,  an  armed  and  immediate  intervention  may  be  effected  in 
case  of  disturbances  of  the  internal  peace.  This  case  is  treate<l 
of  in  Articles  25-28  of  the  Final  Act  of  Vienna.  Article  25 
provides  that  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  and  tranquillity 
in  the  Confederate  states  belongs  to  the  Governments  alone ; 
but  that  exceptionally  a  co-operation  of  the  Confederation  might 
take  place  in  case  of  formal  resistance  against  Government, 
of  open  revolt,  and  of  commotions  dangerous  at  the  same  time 
to  more  tlian  one  state.  Article  26  contains  the  rule  for  such 
exceptional  interference,  prescribing  that  it  is  to  take  place, 
if  in  any  of  the  three  cases  mentioned  the  Oovemment  imme- 
diately concerned  demands  Federal  assistance,  after  having  tried 
in  vain  all  other  constitutional  and  lawful  means.  Only  in  case 
the  Government  notoriously  should  be  unable  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  with  its  own  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  be  prevented 
from  appealing  to  the  Confederation,  would  the  Diet  be  justified 
in  taking  measures  of  its  ovm.  accord.  In  any  case  these 
measures  cannot  be  continued  longer  than  the  Government  in 
question  thinks  necessary.  Inasmuch  now  as  the  Danish  King 
declared,  that  he  did  not  \Ni8h  Federal  intervention,  and  that  he 
was  fully  able  to  maintain  peace  himself  (and  the  defeat  of  the 
insurgents  at  Flensborg  showed  that  this  was  true),  the  Confede- 
ration could  not  appeal  to  these  paragraphs  of  the  Federal 
constitution  in  justification  of  an  armed  intervention.  Not  even 
the  idea  of  "  the  unfree  King  "  would  here  avail,  for  in  any  case 
the  ability  of  the  Government  to  restore  order  by  its  own  means 
was  patent.  Besides,  the  German  Governments  wished  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  programme  and  avowed 
this  intention ;  but  however  often  they  might  declare  that  they 
reserved  and  wished  to  respect  the  "  sacred  rights  of  the  sove- 
reign "  of  Holstein  and  Slesvig,  it  was  imjK)ssible  to  identify  the 
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rights  of  the  Bang  with  the  pretensions  of  his  rebellious 
subjects  as  long  as  the  King  would  not  give  his  sanction  to 
the  latter. 

Subsequently  the  German  Governments  who  took  part  in 
the  war  against  Denmark  often  tried  to  defend  their  conduct 
by  more  or  less  explicit  allusions  to  the  above-cited  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Federal  laws;  but  the  resolution  passed  Federal reso- 
by  the  Diet,  April  4th,  1848,  in  consequence  of  the  *,  i848. 
Prussian  motion,  took  up  its  stand  on  a  different  though  not 
less  objectionable  ground.  It  was  couched  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  1.  The  Federal  Diet  declares,  in  accordance  with  Art.  38  of  the  Final 
Act  of  Vienna,  that  there  is  danger  of  an  attack  on  the  German  Federal  terri- 
tory of  Holstein,  and  fully  acknowledges  the  preparations  for  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  frontier  in  Holstein  made  in  a  Federal  and  national  sense  by  Prussia 
and  the  other  states  contributing  to  the  tenth  corj^s  (Tarinee. 

"  2.  The  Federal  Diet,  desirous  of  effecting  a  uniform  direction  of  the  further 
measures  which  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  said  object,  requests  Prussia 
to  concert  in  this  respect  with  the  other  states  of  the  tenth  corps  (Varm^e, 

"  3.  llie  Federal  Diet  is  ready  to  accept  the  office  of  mediation,  in  order  to 
prevent  bloodshed,  and  to  effect  a  friendly  arrangement,  and  requests  Prussia 
to  undertake  this  mediation  in  the  name  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  unimpaired  rights  of  Holstein,  es{)ecially  also  of  its  connexion 
with  Slesvig,  as  founded  on  the  public  law  of  the  duchy.  It  is  understood,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  in  such  case  the  hostilities  are  to  be  stayed  at  once, 
and  the  stains  quo  re-established." 

By  this  resolution  the  Diet  attempted  to  establish  a  distinction 
between  the  military  measures  already  adopted  and 
the  future  action  of  the  Confederation  in  this  matter,  dertakingof 

■1  .   v     •         J  •!_     1  J'    X*  tj.   J  X    1-  a  mediation. 

which  was  described  as  a  mediation,  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  that  a  mediation  had  been  desired,  nor  between 
whom  it  was  to  take  place  :  whether  between  the  Danish  King 
and  the  Holstein  insurgents,  or  between  these  and  the  "  Danish 
party,"  against  whom  alone  they  pretended  to  have  risen  in 
arms.  The  Diet  further  by  the  same  resolution  made  itself 
unfit  for  the  office  of  a  mediator  by  espousing  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  programme  so  completely  as  to  make  the  Confederation 
the  ally  of  the  insurgents.  That  this  really  was  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Diet  had  soon  to  be  confessed ;  for  only  a 
fortnight  later  the  mediation  of  a  third  Power  (England)  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Germany  had  to  be  accepted  by  the  Diet. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  appeal  to  Article  38  of  the  Final  Act  in- 
serted in  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  in  justification  of  the 
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military  measures  that  had  been  adopted,  already  implied 
that  the  position  6f  the  Confederation  could  not  be  that  of  a 
mediator. 

The  38th  Article  states  that  in  case  the  Diet  should  receive 
Alleged        proper  intelli&:ence,  "  that  either  an  individual  Confe- 

Iiostile  attack    ^      ^  o  ' 

npon  the  derate  state  or  the  whole  Confederation  is  menaced  by 
aon.  a  hostile  attack,"  the  Diet  should  pronounce,  in  the 

shortest  possible  time,  on  the  reality  of  the  danger,  and  take 
measures  accordingly.  The  appeal  to  this  Article,  therefore, 
implied  that  the  troops  expected  to  be  sent  to  Holstein  to  quell 
the  insurrection  were  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  hostile 
Power ;  the  King  of  Denmark,  whose  orders  they  obeyed,  was 
proclaimed  an  enemy  of  his  own  duchy  of  Holstein,  which  his  an- 
cestors had  possessed  during  nearly  four  centuries ;  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Confederation  was  thus  designated  as  an  enemy 
of  that  political  body  by  which  tlie  mutual  neutrality  of  its 
members  had  been  adopted  as  a  fundamental  principle.  Indeed, 
the  apj)eal  to  Article  38  of  the  Final  Act  almost  amounted  to  a 
declaration  that  the  real  sovereign  in  Holstein  was  not  Frederick 
VII.,  but  the  German  Federal  Diet  No  other  explanation 
seems  to  offer  itself,  unless  wo  are  to  have  recourse  also  in 
this  instance  to  the  "  fiction  of  the  unfree  King "  and  of  the 
permanent  "  Copenhagen  insurrection." 

It  therefore  seems  that  the  conduct  of  Germany  was  as  little 
in  keeping  with  the  federal  legislation  as  with  international 
law.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  both  the  leaders  in  Holstein 
and  the  German  Governments  were  aware,  that  the  attempt 
at  giving  the  insurrection  a  colouring  of  legality,  and  the 
German  invasion  of  Denmark  the  appearance  of  a  federal 
measure,  by  means  of  the  "  fiction  of  the  imfree  King,"  and  by 
appeals  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory,  and  to  various  articles 
of  the  federal  laws,  could  not  succeed  but  for  a  very  short  time. 
If,  however,  as  is  probable,  the  intention  was  to  establish  a  fait 
accompli  before  other  Powers  could  interfere,  this  intention  was 
foiled. 

§  6.   The  outbreak  of  the  War,  the  Campaigns  of  1848  and  1849, 

and  the  first  Armistice. 

During  the  last  days  of  March,  news  were  received  in  Copen- 
hagen  of  Frederick  Wilb'am's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Angus- 
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tenburg  and  the  approach  of  Prussian  troops  to  the  Danish  fron- 
tier. The  Danish  GoTemment  immediately  caused  the  Negotiauons 
Prussian  Cabinet  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  real  pj^^gta^and 
state  of  things,  to  wit,  that  the  Provisional  Govern-  i^n»°*^- 
ment  had  no  title  of  legitimacy ;  that  those  who  joined  them 
were  Simply  rebels ;  and  that  the  King  wished  for  no  federal 
intervention.  The  purport  of  the  royal  answer  of  March  24  was 
explained,  as  also  that  the  intended  alterations  did  not  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Confederation.  WTien  it  became 
known  that  the  Prussian  troops  had  orders  to  occupy  Holstein, 
Denmark  protested  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  The  Danish  pro- 
Prussian  Government  answered  that  the  rights  of  the  {^^nte?I?Ji*. 
Danish  King  were  as  sacred  to  them  as  those  of  the  ****°* 
duchies,  in  favour  of  which  the  intervention  took  place.  The 
Danish  Cabinet  again  protested,  April  6 ;  at  the  same  time  the 
confident  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Prussians  would  not  cross 
the  Eyder.  If  so,  the  Danish  troops  would  not  enter  Holstein, 
and  the  mediation  of  Prussia  be  accepted.  Surely,  if  the  only 
object  of  Prussia  was  "  to  protect  the  federal  frontier "  and  to 
have  an  occasion  for  vindicating  the  supposed  rights  of  Holstein, 
here  was  oflFered  all  that  could  bo  wanted.  But  Mr.  Amim  was 
not  satisfied  with  this ;  he  wanted  a  war,  and  the  Danish  pro- 
posals were  rejected.  A  new  federal  resolution  was,  however, 
necessary  to  legalise,  at  least  in  appearance,  an  entry  into  Sles- 
vig,  the  Prussian  general,  Bonin,  being  as  yet  under  orders  not 
to  do  so.  The  Provisional  Government  was  also  highly  alarmed 
by  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  federal  resolution,  April  4, 
that  the  status  quo  ante  was  before  all  to  be  re-established ;  and 
applied  on  the  8th  of  April  to  the  Federal  Diet  that  "the 
status  quo  ante  might  at  all  events  be  interpreted  as  meaning  the 
evacuation  of  Slesvig  by  the  royal  Danish  army,  either  of  its 
own  accord  or  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  federal  troops."  A  note 
to  the  same  effect  was  on  the  same  day  sent  to  Berlin  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Waitz,  Professor  in  Kiel,  and  author  of  nimierous 
Schleswig-Holstein  wqfks.  The  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and 
April  12  a  new  resolution  was  passed  in  Franlvfurt,  Federal  reso- 
containing  the  wished-for  interpretation  and  an  acknow-  Apm  12. 
ledgment  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

"  1.  The  Federal  Diet  declares  that  if,  on  tlie  part  of  Denmark,  hostilities  have 
not  been  fmapended,  and  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  been  evacuated  by  the  Danish 
troop«  which  have  entered  it,  this  is  to  be  effected  by  force,  in  vindication  of 
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the  right  of  Holstein  to  a  union  with  Slesvig,  which  right  the  GonfedcratioD  is 
bound  to  protect. 

''  2.  Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Diet  is  convinced  that  the  safest  guarant<ee  for 
that  union  would  be  obtained  by  the  accession  of  Slesvig  to  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, Prussia  is  requested,  in  the  course  of  the  mediation,  to  exert  her- 
self as  much  as  possible  for  the  bringing  about  of  this  accession. 

''  3.  The  Federal  Diet  declares,  that  the  Confederation  acknowledges  the 
Acknowieds-  Provisional  Government,  whicli  has  formed  itself  under  reservation 
mentoftbe  of  the  rights  of  the  Duke,  and  in  his  name,  and  for  the  necessary 
Goverament  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  country,  as  such  and  in  so  far  [that 
grtheOon-  jg  as  provisional,  and  with  reference  to  that  reservation],  and 
therefore  expects  that  the  mediating  Royal  l^ussian  Government 
will  protect  the  members  of  the  said  Provisional  Government  and  their  fol- 
lowers." 

This,  then,  wtis  the  status  quo  ante  to  be  eflfected ;  not  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  King  as  it  had 
existed  before  the  insurrection,  but  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
insurrectional  authority  and  the  submission  of  all  Slesvig  to  its 
dominion.  Germany  wished  first  of  all  to  take  possession  of 
Slesvig  under  the  pretext  of  a  re-establishment  of  the  status  quo 
ante.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution  the  royal  Danish  pleni- 
potentiary, who  till  then  had  only  protested,  left  the  Diet. 

During  these  proceedings  in  Berlin  and  in  Frankfurt, 
the  royal  troops  had  defeated  the  insurgents  at  Flensborg 
(April  9)  and  occupied  all  Slesvig,  with  the  exception  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rendsburg;  and  the  King  had 
visited  the  principal  towns  of  the  duchy.  The  army  stood 
near  the  Dannevirke  (p.  103).  During  the  week  subsequent 
to  the  last  federal  resolution,  a  rather  irregular  sort  of  nego- 
tiation was  carried  on  between  the  Danish  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  a  Prussian  emissary.  Major  Wildenbnich,  and 
at  last  between  the  two  generals-in-chief,  in  which  on  the 
iHiiMian  Prussian  side  nothing  less  was  demanded  than  the 
ultimatum.  f^Hest  possiblc  compliaucc  with  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
demands ;  and  ultimately  it  was  requested,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  for  further  negotiations,  that  the  Danish  troops  should 
evacuate  the  duchy,  the  Danish  men-otwar  leave  the  coasts, 
and  all  prisoners  (about  1000  in  number,  mostly  taken  in  the 
skirmish  at  Flensborg)  be  set  free.  These  conditions  were  re- 
jected  at  once.  Denmark  had  subifiitted  to  the  stretch  of  power 
ill  which  the  Confederation  liad  indulged  concerning  Holstein ; 
to  give  up  Slesvig  without  resistance  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
a  moment     The  wjir  then  began  with  the  battle  of  Slesvig,  on 
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Easter-day,  April  23,  1848,  where  the  Danish  army  (11,000 
men  and  30  guns)  was  forced  to  retreat  before  a  consider- 
ably larger  combined  German  army  (13,000  Prussians,  ^^^^  ^f 
8000  other  Germans,  6500  insurgents ;  in  all  27,500,  ««»^»8 
with  72  guns).  The  Danish  loss  was  about  1200  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Germans  is  not  officially  known, 
but  in  the  newspapers  it  was  said  to  be  about  2000.  In 
consequence  of  this  battle  Slesvig  was  almost  wholly  occupied 
by  hostile  troops,  and  fell  from  the  beginning  of  May  entirely 
in  the  bands  of  the  insurrectionary  government,  whose  officials 
followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  German  troops. 

Denmark  made  every  effort  to  resist  the  enemy.  Embargo 
was  laid  upon  all  German  vessels  in  Danish  ports,  and  great 
efforts  made  to  strengthen  the  army,  which  ought  to  have 
mnsterjBd  at  least  20,000  men  at  Slesvig,  but  the  long  peace 
had  caused  all  military  preparations  to  be  neglected.  Frederick 
VII.  sent  into  the  field  even  the  last  hundred  men  of  his  house- 
hold troops  ^  who  did  service  in  the  palace,  so  that  for  a  very 
long  time  not  a  single  sentinel  or  door-guard  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  residence  of  the  "unfree"  King — probably  the  luurtration 
only  sovereign  in  the  world  who  was  thus  circum-  ofthe-*lm.'^ 
stanced.  On  the  Continent  very  few  indeed  of  his  fellow-  ^^^^^^" 
sovereigns  would,  at  least  in  those  days,  have  dared  to  follow 
his  example.  Th6  Danes  are  not  a  little  proud  of  the  fact,  and 
at  all  events  it  shows  that  Frederick  YII.  had  good  reason  to 
decline  as  unnecessary  the  recent  offer  of  the  Duke  of  Olden- 
burg to  give  German  assistance  in  case  of  a  revolt  in  Den- 
mark. The  utmost  efforts,  however,  would  not  in  the  long  run 
enable  Denmark  single-handed  to  resist  all  Germany,  and  an 
appeal  was  therefore  at  once  made  to  the  assistance  of  other 
powerSy  especially  England  and  Russia.  Denmark  Guarantees 
had  obtained  in  1720  from  England  and  France  acts  JJJiJS^ion 
of  guarantee  for  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  possession  ^^^siesv'g. 
of  Slesvig  for  all  time  to  come,  which  guarantees  were  referred 
to  in  the  Patent  of  Incorporation  of  1721,  and  a  similar  engage- 
ment was  undertaken  by  Bussia  in  the  treaties  of  1768  and  1773 
(p.  410).  France  was  in  1848  unable  to  render  Denmark  effectual 
assistance;  still  in  the  course  of  the  summer  the  treaty  of 
guarantee  was  acknowledged  as  binding,  and  the  French  Go- 

'  The  foUowiiig  trait  is  not  without  j  steiners  or  Sleevigers  by  birth  received 
interest : — Before  the  Quards  left  Copen-  |  permission  to  stay  behind,  if  they  choRe, 
hagen  tbiMe  of  them  who  were  Uol-  .  but  not  one  availed  himself  of  it. 
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yemment  protested  in  Berlin  and  Frankfurt  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Germany.  England  and  Russia  did  the  same,  and 
immediately.  In  a  note  dated  Berlin,  April  18,  Lord  West^ 
moreland,  in  compliance  with  a  despatch  from  Lord  Palmerston, 
expressed  the  hope  of  the  English  GoTemment  that  the  Prussian 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  Slesvig,  and  transmitted  a  copy 
of  the  English  guarantee.  A  similar  and  more  energetic  step 
was  taken  May  5  by  Bussia.  The  Prussian  Government  replied 
that  the  guarantees  did  not  apply  to  the  case,  because  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  Germany  to  deprive  the  King  of  Denmark 
of  the  duchy  ;  but  this  answer  seems  hardly  satisfactory.  Not 
only  the  possession  generally  is  guaranteed,  but  "  the  i)eaceable 
possession,"  and  the  guarantee  is  "  against  all  and  every  one 
who  might  try  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  disturb  that  pos- 
session." But  surely  when  Germany  takes  armed  possession  of 
Slesvig  after  a  victory  over  the  Royal  Danish  troops,  in  order 
to  efiFect  an  arrangement  by  which  Slesvig  sooner  or  later  woidd 
be  torn  from  Denmark,  then  the  peaceable  possession  guaranteed 
Denmark  would  seem  to  be  troubled  in  an  unmistakeable 
manner.  In  reality  all  attempts  tending  to  the  realization  of  a 
Schleswig-Holstein  must  come  within  the  range  of  the  guarantee. 
Howbeit  the  Danish  Gt)vemment  did  not  actually  call  upon 
^o^itu  England  to  render  armed  assistance  in  fulfilment  of 
i^uaoii.  ^Yie  guarantee,  but  accepted  at  once  the  mediation  of 
England,  which  was  offered  in  Copenhagen  on  April  16th.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  month  English  mediation  was  offered 
and  accepted  also  in  Frankfurt.  On  April  30th  an  ineffectual 
attempt  was  made  by  the  representatives  of  England  and 
Russia  in  Copenhagen  to  bring  about  a  military  armistice  by 
direct  negotiation  with  the  Prussian  General  Wrangel,  which 
was  afterwards  repeated  in  Berlin,  but  with  as  little  success. 
After  the  battle  of  Slesvig  the  Danish  army  had  retired  to  the 
island  of  Als,  whilst  the  Germans  advanced  far  into  North  Jut- 
land. On  May  18th  Wrangel  exacted  by  a  proclamation  the 
ThePnw-  payment  within  ten  days  of  500,000Z.  in  cash  from  the 
jutiaod.  inhabitants  of  North  Jutland,  but  before  the  term 
expired  he  received  orders  to  leave  this  province  altogether  and 
retired  to  Slesvig,  without  receiving  a  farthing  of  the  contri- 
bution.^     Threats  from  Russia  are  ascribed  as  tlie  reason  for 

'  BesidoR  the  battle  of  Slertvig,  only  attacked  the  enemy  near  Dyppel,  (m 
two  more  important  encounters  took  '  the  mainland  opposite  Ala,  in  order 
phict*.     On  the  '28th  of  May  the  Dunes     to  obtain  a  more  adyautageoua  positioD. 
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this  retreat;  bnt  since  that  time  Russia  took  no  prominent 
part  in  the  negotiations  till  1850.  Negotiations  for  an  armis- 
tice were  first  carried  on  in  London,  but  without  success ;  and 
from  July  1,  also  in  Malmo,  under  Swedish  mediation,  NegotuuonB 
and  here  they  seemed  to  promise  a  speedy  termination.  tSj.*" 
The  draft  brought  to  Malmo  by  the  Danish  negotiator  was  at 
once  agreed  upon,  but  the  Prussian  General  Wrangel,  when  he 
was  requested  to  sign  the  convention,  declared  that  he  was 
under  the  orders,  not  of  the  Prussian  Government  alone,  but 
also  of  the  new  central  power,  established  in  Frankfurt,  under 
Archduke  John  of  Austria,  who  had,  June  29,  been  chosen 
Vicar  of  the  Empire.  The  common  impression  is  that  General 
Wrangel  by  this  refusal  did  not  disobey  the  orders  of  his  Go- 
vernment, and  that  his  refusal  was  only  an  expedient  suddenly 
devised  in  Berlin  in  the  hope  of  getting  better  terms  by  tem- 
porizing. At  all  events  this  is  the  light  in  which  the  conduct 
of  Prussia  was  considered  by  the  English  Cabinet.  Lord 
Palmerston  declared  (despatch  to  Lord  Westmoreland,  July 
25th)  that  the  British  Government  thought  Prussia  in  honour 
bound  to  insist  on  General  Wrangel  signing  the  armistice,  and 
to  abide  by  it ;  further,  that,  if  an  end  were  not  soon  made  of 
the  difficulties,  the  British  Government  would  be  obliged  to 
abandon  all  attempt  at  mediation,  as  "  ihe  office  of  mediation 
would  otherwise  be  of  such  a  description  that  it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  England  to  undertake  it."  The 
published  instructions  of  the  new  commissary  sent  by  the  Prussian 
Government  to  Malmo  show  tliat  Prussia  feared,  in  case  of  an 
extension  of  the  war,  the  active  co-operation  of  Bussia  and 
Sweden  and  the  sympathies  of  England  and  of  France  for  Den- 
mark, a  strict  blockade,  embargo  upon  the  numerous  German 
vessels  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Swedish  and  Norwegian  ports, 
bombardment  of  seaports,  and  similar  disastrous  consequences. 
It  also  appeared  that  the  effect  already  produced  upon  the 
material  interests  of  the  country  were  very  serious.  The  tears 
of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  were  by  no  means  unfounded.  The 
Swedish  Parliament  voted  the  necessary  funds,  and  Swedish 
troops  began  to  arrive  in  Denmark,  without,  however,  as  yet 
taking  active  part  in  the  operations.     The  disposition  of  the 

In  this  they  succeeded,  and  also  in  re-  ,  on  the  Danish  aide  in  both  encounters 
pelling  an  attack  made  by  the  Germans    about  five  hundred  ;  on  the  German  side 
on  June  5tb,  in  order  to  retrieve  their  '  somewhat  more. 
preTioua  miafortune.    The  loeses  were  ' 

K  2 
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Ku8sian  Cabinet  was  very  apparent  from  the  manifesto  of  July 
6th,  which  severely  criticised  the  national  Grennan  policy, 
"  whose  first  thought  was  for  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Confederation,  and  whose  first  cry  was  one  of  war;"  also  the 
"  ideas  of  maritime  ambition,"  which  are  mentioned  as  connected 
with  the  German  policy  towards  Denmark,  had  their  weight ; 
finally,  the  manifesto  declared  that  Eussia  would  not  attack 
Germany  if  left  in  peace  herself,  and  if  Germany  did  not  violate 
the  rights  of  her  neighbours,  or  try  by  force  to  aggrandize  the 
federal  territory  or  to  extend  the  federal  competence  beyond  its 
due  limits.  At  this  time  France  also  began  to  move  ;  and  Den- 
Anniauoe  of  mark  established,  after  August  1,  the  blockade  in  the 
Attg.aiiM8.  North  Sea.  At  length,  August  26,  the  armistice  was 
concluded.  The  chief  point  was,  that  the  duchies  should,  during 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  be  governed  in  the  name  of  the 
liing  by  a  board  of  administration,  consisting  of  two  members 
chosen  by  the  King  for  Slesvig,  and  two  named  by  Germany  for 
Holstein,  with  a  fifth,  whom  these  foiu*  should  choose ;  all  to  be 
natives  of  the  duchies.  Besides  both  Denmark  and  Germany 
were  to  have  a  Commissioner  to  enforce  the  faithful  keeping  of 
the  several  conditions.  It  was  specially  enacted  that  all  laws 
and  ordinances  concerning  the  duchies  issued  subsequently  to 
March  17 — the  day  before  the  Rendsburg  meeting — should  not 
be  considered  valid  if  not  expressly  re-enacted,  which  was  to  be 
the  case  only  with  such  as  were  necessary  for  the  management 
of  current  business.  About  this  arrangement  the  German 
negotiator  wrote  to  the  Frankfurt  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs : — 

"  At  any  rate,  the  provisional  state  cstablislicd  by  the  armistice  is  far 
more  favourable  to  the  German  cause  in  the  duchies  than  to  the 
rideniticinson  King  of  Denmark,  who,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  country  is  to 
SearaSTtkle.  ^  militarily  occupied  (by  Swedish  and  German  troops)  and  ad- 
ministered, will  be  cut  off  from  all  influence ;  nay,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  suffer  the  German  influence  to  continue  to  prevail ;  therefore,  the 
longer  this  favourable  state  lasts,  by  which  the  two  duchies  are  kept  nnsepa- 
rated  together,  the  more  advantageous  would  it  be,  and  the  more  would  it  tend 
to  an  ultimate  decision  in  favour  of  Germany." 

The  Danish  Government  had  soon  occasion  for  saying  the 
Execution  of  samc.  Two  months  instead  of  a  fortnight  elapsed 
theanniaucc  ^^fQ^e  the  ucw  board  of  administration  was  named 
and  installed.  Meanwhile  the  Provisional  Government  remained 
in  power  and  availed  itself  of  the  delay  to  let  an  "  assembly 
of  the  land  "  elaborate  a  constitution  for  the  new  state,  which, 
however,  never  came  into  actual  existence.     The  object  was  not 
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to  make  a  good  constitution,  but  only  a  constitution  of  some 
kind  or  other,  in  order  to  make  the  union  of  the  duchies  a  fait 
accompli;  time  was  precious,  so  the  committee  prepared  its 
report  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  discussion  took  only  fotr  days. 
The  first  thing  the  new  Government  did,  when  at  length 
it  had  been  installed,  was  to  re-enact  ninety-one  of  the  antbontics  in 
laws  passed   under  the  insurrectionary  r^rime,  very  continue  th© 

C        X.'    \  X        X        II  !•         XT.       "•belllon"m 

many  of  which  were  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  the  name  of 
management  of  current  business,  such  as  the  consti-  ^^  *" 
tution  before-mentioned,  prohibition  of  Danish  emblems  and 
flags,  a  decree  ordering  elections  to  take  place  in  Slesvig  for  the 
Parliament  in  Frankfurt,  and  many  others.  Both  commissaries 
at  once  left  the  duchies,  protesting  against  these  proceedings, 
but  in  vain :  the  members  of  the  new  Government  showed  them- 
selves most  decided  partisans  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism,  and  in 
point  of  fact  continued  the  rebellion.  By  the  words  of  the 
armistice  they  had  a  right  to  govern  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
and  that  they  made  a  most  unscrupulous  use  of.  Never  have 
the  Danes  in  Slesvig  been  worse  oppressed,  and  never  have  Ger- 
manism and  Schleswig-Holsteinism  won  more  ground  in  Slesvig 
than  during  the  winter  1848-49.  December  13th  a  royal  pro- 
clamation declared  that  the  Government  in  the  duchies  was 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  legitimate,  having  violated  its  duties 
fix)m  the  first  moment,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible  an  end  should 
be  made  of  its  power.  Before  the  spring,  however,  the  war 
could  not  recommence ;  and  meanwhile  things  went  smoothly  for 
the  Schleswig-Holsteiners-  The  armistice  was  concluded  under 
English  guarantee  ;  England  complained  in  Berlin,  so  did 
Russia — ^to  no  purpose.  The  new  supreme  authorities  in  the 
duchies  prepared  actively  for  war,  energetically  assisted  by 
Prussia  in  every  respect  This  is  no  calumniation,  for  coiit»ian 
in  a  Memorial  of  September  9,  1849,  communicated  to  Pnwsuand 
the  Prussian  Chambers  by  Mr.  Arnim's  successor,  Mr.  ge^ti*^" 
Schleinitz,  there  is  a  passage  to  the  following  effect: — *'The 
Schleswig-Holstein  army,  which,  hy  the  co-operation  of  Prussian 
officers,  had  in  so  very  short  a  time  been  organized  in  the  most 
praiseworthy  maimer,  and  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
behaved  gloriously,"  &c. 

The  Danes  in  Slesvig  did  their  best  to  make  head  against 
this  state  of  things.  A  protest  against  any  attempt  at  severing 
Slesvig  £ix>m  Denmark,  or  incorporating  it  uito  Germany,  was 
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circulated,  and  received  so  many  signatures  even  in  the  south 
Opposition  and  middle  part  of  Slesvig,  tliat  it  was  found  necessary, 
rJSsuSa  hy  special  orders  from  Frankfurt,  to  enjoin  the  officials 
ijiauratthe  to  redouMo  their  zeal  in  preventing  its  circulation. 
tjSiC^  Ij^  spite  of  all  obstacles  it  arrived  in  Copenhagen  in 
;!;?2il?"  January,  1849,  with  15,000  signatures,  the  population 
p**"^  of  the  whole  duchy  being  at  the  time  360,000.     At 

last  the  i)easantry  went  to  the  length  of  armed  resistance 
against  the  Schleswig-Holstein  authorities,  who  dragooned  the 
inhabitants  to  pay  a  very  heavy  contribution,  under  the  name 
of  "war  and  property  tax."  Several  conflict?  took  place,  in 
one  of  which  the  peasants  had  forty  killed  and  wounded.  Four 
weeks  later  the  Danish  Government  gave  warning  that  it  would 
not  renew  the  armistice,  which  terminated  Marcli  26,  1849. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  when  Denmark  really  had  the  assistance 
Hem&rkBon  of  SO  many  aud  so  powerful  allies,  why  had  such  an 
tice.  armistice  as  this  first  one  of  1848-49  been  consented 

to  ?  The  answer  is,  that  by  the  first  negotiations  it  was  intended 
to  make  en  armistice  which  might  lead  directly  to  peace.  The 
whole  question  was  therefore  discussed;  and  as  the  German 
negotiators  persisted  in  considering  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
theories  fully  founded,  while  the  Danish  Government  rejected 
them  altogether,  a  speedy  solution  became  impossible.  It  was 
therefore  thought  expedient,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  conclude 
an  armistice  which  did  not  prejudice  the  terms  of  peace,  and 
this  could  scarcely  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  arranging  the 
provisional  state  to  be  established  in  the  duchies  during  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  as  much  as  possible  in  conformity  with 
the  status  quo  ante.  This  aim  would  have  been  attained,  as 
nearly  as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  convention,  if  these  had  been  faithfully  carried  out.  We 
have  seen  how  entirely  the  Danish  Government  was  disap- 
pointed, and  what  great  advantage,  by  means  of  abuse,  the 
armistice  yielded  to  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners.  Some  good  it 
did,  however,  for  the  state  of  things  in  Slesvig  during  the  winter 
1848-49  showed  more  forcibly  than  any  other  thing  could  have 
done,  what  the  real  nature  was  of  this  "  lawful  resistance  in 
defence  of  a  right."  The  hostilities  then  began  again  on  the 
26th  of  April,  and  tlie  following  were  the  most  important  events 
of  the  C4impaign,  during  which  the  Danish  army  had  to  face 
nearly  three  times  its  own  number. 
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The  first  serious  encounter  took  place  April  5,  at  Eckemforde^ 
where  two  Danish  men-of-war,  a  line-of-battle  ship,  and  ^^^1^  of 
a  frigate  were  ordered  to  demolish  certain  batteries  on  E<*e"»^<J"*« 
shore.  When,  however,  the  ships  had  entered  the  narrow  part 
of  the  inlet,  the  wind  fell  off  and  changed,  and  the  ships,  being 
only  sailing-vessels,  became  unmanageable.  A  steamer  tried  in 
vain  to  render  assistance.  At  last  the  line-of-battle  ship  stood 
firm  on  the  ground,  and  both  vessels  came  into  such  a  position  as 
to  be  defenceless,  being  exposed  to  a  furious  raking  fire  of  shells 
and  red-hot  shot  They  were  then  obliged  to  surrender ;  first 
the  frigate,  then  the  line-of-battle  ship,  which  had  taken  fire, 
and  blew  up  shortly  after,  with  a  part  of  the  crew.  ^ 

The  principal  part  of  the  Danish  army,  after  having  repelled 
the  first  German  attack  at  Ulderup  (near  Dyppel),  retired  to 
Ab,  The  German  commander-in-chief.  General  Prittwitz,  sup- 
posing that  the  Danes  had  fortified  the  hills  at  Dyppely  ordered 
an  attack  on  the  suppose^  fortifications  in  the  night  Atuckon 
between  April  12  and  13,  with  a  considerable  force,  ^^pp*^- 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  some  trenches  for  riflemen,  there 
were  no  fortifications,  nor  any  Danish  troops,  save  a  few  outposts, 
who  had  orders  to  retire  in  case  of  an  attack.  The  Germans 
therefore  very  easily  took  possession  of  the  hills,  without  any 
person  on  either  side  being  either  hurt  or  taken  prisoner.  Never- 
theless *'  the  taking  of  the  fortifications  at  Dyppel "  (Die  Erstiir- 
mung  der  Diippeler  Schanzen)  is  still  in  Germany  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  exploits  in  the  Danish  war.  At  the  time 
it  was  asserted,  that  2000  Danes  had  been  killed,  and  18  guns 
taken,  by  the  Germans.  The  fact  was,  that  when  it  became  day, 
they  attempted  to  force  their  way  across  the  narrow  sound  be- 
tween Dyppel  and  the  island  of  Als,  but  the  Danish  batteries 
forced  them  to  retire,  with  a  loss  of  150  men  and  2  cannons. 
The  Danes  in  reality  lost  50  men,  who  were  wounded  or  killed 
in  taking  the  2  Saxon  guns,  which  are  still  in  Copenhagen. 

Another  part  of  the  Dam'sh   army  retired  before   the   far 
more  numerous  enemy  through  North  Jutland,  defending  almost 


^  Amongst  the  Qerman  troops  present 
at  Eckemforde  was  also  the  whole  army 
of  the  principality  of  Reiiss,  twenty-five 
men  in  number.  They  did  not  take 
active  part  in  the  battle,  but  stood 
behind  a  wall,  which  was  bo  exposed 
that  a  single  broadside  might  have  de- 
stroyed them   all,    if   the    Danes   had 


known  of  their  presence.  Nevertheless 
the  little  troop,  braving  the  risk  of 
being  discovered,  remained  in  its  dan- 
gerous hiding-place  ;  thus  saving  the 
honour  of  their  little  c()untry,  in  re- 
membrance of  which  the  Prince  of  Reuss 
had  a  neat  little  medal  struck. 
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every  inch  of  ground  in  several  encounters,  of  which  that  near 
Kclding  cost  the  Danish  troops  a  loss  of  about  500  men.  The 
Schleswig-Holstein  army,  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  men 
strong,  meanwhile  invested  the  fortress  of  Fredericia,  and 
almost  destroyed  the  town  by  a  bombardment.  The  Danish 
corp9  darmie^  which  had  retired  to  Aarhuus,  crossed  in  ships 
to  Fyn,  and  thence  to  Fredericia,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  German  commanders ;  other  troops  were  brought 


Battle  of 


Frederick,  f^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^iQ  6th  of  July  a  sortio  from  the 
fortress  was  effected.  After  a  fight  of  ten  hours'  duration,  in 
which  on  the  Danish  side  about  16,000  took  part,  a  considerable 
reserve  being  left  in  the  fortress,  the  insurgents  were  forced  to 
give  up  the  siege  and  retire,  with  a  loss  of  one-fifth  of  their 
numbers  in  wounded,  killed,  and  prisoners;  their  camp  and 
works,  with  thirty-one  guns,  being  taken  by  the  Danes.^ 

The  maritime  measures  against  Germany  were  also  much 
more  effectually  enforced  than  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the 
10th  of  July  a  new  armistice  was  concluded,  very  favourable  for 
Denmark  in  comparison  with  the  former,  and  on  terms  which 
almost  secured  a  favourable  peace  (p.  142). 


§  7.  Negotiations  for  Peace  in  1848-1850 — The  second  Armistice — 

The  Peace  of  Berlin, 

According  to  Art  11  of  the  first  armistice  (August  26,  1848) 
negotiations  for  peace  were  to  be  opened  immediately,  but  the 
Danish  plenipotentiaries  had  to  wait  for  two  months  in  London 
before  they  began.  The  negotiations  were  afterwards  continued 
in  Berlin,  in  spite  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  led  to  the 
PreiimhiartM  establishment  of  certain  *' preliminaries  of  peace," 
of  pewe.  signed  July  10,  at  the  same  time  as  the  second  armis- 
tice. At  first  the  negotiations  had  on  the  German  side  been 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Central  Power ;  but  after  the  18^ 
of  May,  when  this  authority  had  lost  all  respect  and  influence 
in  Germany,  in  the  name  of  Prussia.  The  first  article  of  these 
preliminaries  of  peace  was  this : — 


>  The  HolBteinen  bad  moatly  fought 
weU,  thouffhy  as  the  result  showed,  the 
Danes  had  fought  better.  This  result  was 
at  the  time  in  Germany  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  the  whole  Danish  army 
bad  been  unduly  excited  with  driuk.  For 
this  rca8on,  as  well  as  because  the  iutjur- 


gents,  according  to  German  reports,  bore 
up  so  wonderfmly  after  the  battle,  this 
was  in  Oermanv  often  described  as  a 
*•  moral  victory '  for  the  Schleswig>Hol- 
steiners;  whicn  expression  since  then  has 
become  proverbial  in  Denmark  as  a  pan- 
phrase  for  "  complete  defeat." 
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*•  ITie  duchy  of  Slesvig  is  to  have  a  separate  constiiutioD,  in  so  far  as  legis- 
lation and  internal  administration  are  concerned,  without  heing  sewu»tlon 
connected  with  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  and  so  that  the  political   between 
union  which  connects  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  with  the  Danish  awrig."  *" 
Crown  he  left  untouched.* 

True,  the  third  article  stipulated  that  "  the  non-political  bonds 
of  material  interest  which  have  existed  between  Holstein  and 
Slesvig  should  be  preserved ; "  nevertheless  the  first  article  con- 
tained the  completest  possible  abandonment  of  Schleswig- 
Holsteinism  by  Germany.  A  comparison  with  the  answer  given 
by  Frederick  VII.  on  the  24th  of  March  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg,  by  which  Frederick  William  pledged  himself  to  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  cause,  will  show  that,  if  these  preliminaries  of  peace 
could  have  been  converted  into  a  definitive  peace,  Denmark 
would  have  won  all,  Germany  lost  all,  concerning  Slesvig.  The 
question  arises  how  this  was  brought  about  ? 

The  reason  was  that  the  Prussian  statesmen  had  been 
unable  to  make  their  opinion  prevail  with  a  single  cabinet 
out  of  Germany  that  the  provocation  had  come  from  Den- 
mark. The  Danish  case  was  very  simple ;  whatever  course 
were  the  relations  of  Holstein,  Slesvig  had  been  Sc^Sations 
guaranteed  to  Denmark  in  1721 ;  had  by  all  the  world  '^"'p**"- 
been  considered  a  part  of  the  Danish  state ;  true,  it  enjoyed  some 
autx)nomy  in  administration  and  legislation,  but  this  the  King 
had  on  the  24th  declared  himself  willing  to  maintain.  No 
change  was  announced  but  that  the  management  of  public  affairs 
was  henceforth  to  be  controlled  by  representative  assemblies,  a 
separate  one  for  the  separate  affairs  of  Slesvig,  and  a  common 
assembly  for  the  control  of  those  affairs  which  of  yore  had  been 
in  common  for  Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig.  The  King  declared 
himself  unwilling,  in  fact  unable,  to  keep  Holstein  out  of  the 
German  Unity  movement,  and  was  willing  to  let  this  duchy  have 
its  own  government  for  the  future,  in  order  to  be  able  to  follow 
the  destinies  of  Germany.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than 
this.  The  German  case  was  very  far  from  being  easily  esta- 
blished. A  State  of  Slesvig  was  spoken  of,  whose  existence  was 
hitherto  unknown;  this  was  said  to  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  Danish  State,  or  even  into  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
by  a  document  which  did  not  contain  any  passage  to  that  effect. 
No  Government  would  acknowledge  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, or  the   right  of  the   Confederation   to   interfere.      To 
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oonyert  all  the  world  to  Schleswig-Holsteinism  was  not  to  be 
thought  of;  finally  the  whole  proceedings  of  Prussia  were  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  revolutionary  movements .  in 
Germany,  that  the  conservative  interests  of  Europe  necessarily 
were  on  the  side  of  Denmark,  in  spite  of  the  very  liberal  prin- 
ciples avowed  by  Frederick  VII.  and  his  ministers.  Ger- 
many was,  of  course,  free  to  settle  her  own  internal  affairs 
according  to  her  pleasure,  but  an  attempt  to  execute  the  plans 
of  the  German  Liberal-National  party  against  any  of  the  neigh- 
bours of  Germany,  could  not  but  meet  the  disapprobation  of  all 
the  non-German  Governments.  Prussia,  therefore,  soon  found 
that  she  would  have  to  content  herself  with  that  influence  on  the 
settlement  of  affairs  in  Denmark  which  might  result  from  an 
appeal  to  the  partially  German  nationality  of  Slesvig,  and  from 
the  circumstance  that  Germany  was  able  to  outnumber  the 
Danish  armies,  and  thus  get  possession  of  the  duchy.  Bat  this 
was  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  result  desired  by  Germany.  At 
PropoMi*  of  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  Lord  Palmerston  pro- 
meraton.  poscd  two  ways  of  Settlement  I  either  that  Slesvig 
should  have  one  constitution  with  Holstein,  but  without  being 
incorporated  into  the  Confederation;  or  that  it  should  be 
divided  into  a  northern  part,  to  be  completely  incorporated  into 
Denmark-Proper,  and  a  southern  part,  to  be  joined  to  Holstein 
and  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Denmark  rejected  both. 
Tlie  abolition  of  every  kind  of  special  political  connexion 
between  the  duchies,  independently  of  their  relations  to  the 
Danish  Crown,  was  a  condition  sine  qua  non  for  Denmark ;  a 
renewal  and  strengthening  of  the  old  connexion  could  not  be 
thought  o£     The  plan  of  a  division  found,  under  certain  condi- 

tions,  some  friends  in  the  Danish  cabinet,  but  was 
8ie«vig  re-     strongly  opposed,  both  by  the  King  personally  and  by 

the  majority  of  the  nation ;  and  after  a  change  of 
ministry  in  November,  1848,  it  was  entirely  given  up.  Neither 
did  this  proposition  win  much  favour  on  the  other  side.  Lord 
Palmerston  then  proposed  a  third  plan,  viz.,  to  secure  for  Slesvig 
a  certain  independence,  both  of  the  kingdom  and  of  Holstein, 
in  those  matters  in  which  it  had  formerly  been  connected  with 
Holstein  and  separated  from  Denmark-Proper.  This  was 
a  compromise  between  the  German  programme  and  the  plan, 
which  the  German  statesmen  imputed  to  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment, namely,  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  autonomy  of 
Slesvig.    It  was,  however,  in  full  keeping  with  the  real  contents 
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of  the  royal  answer  of  March  24,  and  was  immediately  adopted 
by  Denmark.  The  reasons  why  it  was  adopted  by  the  German 
negotiators  were  indicated  in  a  memorifij,  of  Sep-  proggjan 
tember,  1849,  drawn  up  by  Baron  Schleinitz,  Minister  ^^'^'^'jjjg**' 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Berlin,  for  the  information  of  Reasons  why 
the  Prussian  Chambers.  The  minister  in  this  piece  Kheme^w^** 
reviews  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  and  states  that  **^<****^- 
the  last  English  proposal  was  adopted,  although  it  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  duchies,  (which  he 
describes  as  very  old,  and  founded  in  their  public  law),  only  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  preservation  of  this  con- 
nexion. It  was  soon  beyond  doubt,  that  the  reception  of  Slesvig 
into  the  Germanic  Confederation  was  unattainable ;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  the  intended  transformation  of  Germany  into  one 
federative  state,  rendered  a  union  between  a  land  [Holstein] 
belonging  to  this  state  and  a  foreign  country  [Slesvig]  imder 
one  constitution  and  legislation  scarcely  possible. 

**  By  the  more  intimate  consolidation  of  Germany  into  one  federal  state 
Slesvig  would,  if  not  nominally,  at  all  events  materially  and  in  point  of  fact, 
have  become  a  part  of  Germany,  if  the  connexion  hitherto  existing  between 
this  duchy  and  Holstein,  in  point  of  constitution  and  administration,  should 
have  been  maintained.  However  much  this  might  have  agreed  with  the  wishes 
of  the  population  and  the  feelings  of  the  Gennans,  Germany  had  no  right  to 
prefer  such  a  claim  ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  enforced,  save  through  a  gene- 
ral war.  Concerning  this  the  position  taken  up  by  all  European  great  powers 
during  1848  left  no  doubt.  While  some  had  bound  themselves  in  favour  of 
Denmark  by  earlier  guarantees,  of  which  they  themselves  had  an  exclusive 
right  of  interpretation,  all  claimed  under  such  a  perturbation  of  the  general 
state  of  things  in  Europe  a  right  of  ])articipation  which  neither  theoretically 
nor  on  practical  grounds  could  be  refused." 

Baron  Schleinitz  returns  once  more  to  this  argument,  that  a 
connexion  which  was  possible  between  the  two  duchies  imder 
the  former  more  loose  connexion  between  the  German  con- 
federate states,  was  not  possible  by  the  new  policy  of  con- 
centration: and  only  adds,' as  a  sort  of  consolation,  that 
non-political  bonds  of  connexion  of  course  might  be  left  un- 
impaired. 

These,  then,  were  the  reasons  why  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
scheme  was  abandoned.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  tlie 
entire  coincidence  between  the  reasoning  of  Baron  Schleinitz  in 
1849,  and  that  of  the  Danish  Government  in  March,  1848. 
Frederick  VII. 's  advisers  thought  that  the  new  state  of  things 
in  Germany  would  necessitate  a  separation  of  Holstein  in  most 
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respects  from  the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy,  and  consequently 
the  severance  of  its  administrative  community  with  Slesvig. 
German  stc^tesmen  would  not  see  this  necessity ;  or  if  they  did, 
they  believed  the  links  of  connexion  between  Slesvig  and 
Holstein  stronger  than  those  between  Slesvig  and  Denmark, 
and  that  Germany  had  a  right  to  claim  that  Slesvig  should 
follow  the  German  duchy  into  the  new  federative  state,  in  spite 
of  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  wish  of  a  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. Eight  months  later  the  same  Prussian  ministry  acknow- 
ledged that  this  was  an  error,  by  adopting  the  final  proposition 
of  England.  "  Germany  has  no  right  to  claim  the  incorporation 
of  Slesvig  into  the  Confederation,"  said  Baron  Schleinitz,  in 
1849.  How  much  to  be  regretted  that  liis  predecessor  in  office 
did  not  acknowledge  this  at  once !  However,  late  is  better  than 
never,  and  Baron  Schleinitz  has  at  least  this  merit,  to  have 
proved,  in  the  memorial  of  September  9,  1849,  as  completely 
as  can  be  wished,  the  utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  great 
aim  of  German  National  policy — the  unity  and  consolidation  of 
Germany— -on  one  hand  with  the  estabb'shment  of  a  Schleswig- 
Ilolstein,  and  on  the  other  with  international  law,  as  long  as 
Denmark  refuses  her  consent  to  the  incorporation  of  Slesvig  into 
the  Confederation.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that,  if  the  National 
party  in  Germany  again  should  come  to  power,  the  well-weighed 
opinion  of  Baron  Schleinitz,  who  was  lately  again  minister,  of 
Mr.  Gagern,  the  noble  Gagem,  aj9  ho  was  usually  styled,  and  of 
all  the  other  German  statesmen  who  took  part  in  that  negotia- 
tion, may  not  be  forgotten. 

In  so  far  aj9  the  Schleswig-Holstein  programme  involved  a 
iHicuMion  demand  for  a  union  of  Holstein  and  Slesvig,  it  was,  as 
MtSi^y  of  ^®  ^^^®  seen,  given  up  by  Germany  in  October,  1848 ; 
siMvig.  \yyj^  ^Q  alleged  independence  of  these  duchies  as 
states  in  their  own  right  was  defended  much  longer.  With 
reference  tg  Holstein  there  was  np  dispute,  because  the  Danish 
King  himself  had  in  his  answer  of  March  24  offered  to  the 
Holsteiners  an  independent  position.  But  there  was  an  ani- 
mated discussion  about  Slesvig,  as  imder  the  circumstances  an 
influence  on  the  position  of  this  duchy  could  not  be  denied  to 
Germany,  whose  policy  it  has  been  ever  since  October,  1848,  to 
claim  for  Slesvig  as  independent  a  position  as  possible.  From 
the  first  beginning  the  Confederation  had  defended  its  attack  on 
Denmark  by  alleging  that  Slesvig  was  an  independent  state, 
and  that  an   incorporation  of  the   duchy  with  Denmark  was 
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implied  in  the  answer  of  the  King  on  March  24»  To  secure 
the  non-incorporation  of  Slesvig  was  therefore  a  point  of  honour 
with  Germany.  Of  greater  importance  was,  however,  this  prac- 
tical consideration — that  Denmark  would,  after  the  war,  be  more 
likely  than  ever  to  carry  out  a  complete  assimilation  of  Slesvig 
with  Denmark-Proper,  in  order  to  secure  the  future  possession 
of  the  duchy.  Such  an  assimilation  would  make  an  end  of 
every  hope  of  acquiriug  the  duchy  for  Germany.  The  point 
was  hotly  discussed  before  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  establishing  the  autonomy  of  Slesvig  in  administration 
and  legislation,  but  reserving  at  the  same  time  the  political 
union  between  Slesvig  and  the  Kingdom.  The  Danish  Cabinet 
wished  to  have  the  word  indmolyhle  inserted  after  political^ 
whilst  the  German  negotiator,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  theory,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  any  other  imion  between  Denmark -Proper  and  Slesvig  than 
that  eflTected  by  a  common  sovereign.  This  refusal  gave  rise  to 
strong  remonstrances  from  England.  In  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Cowley  (March  13,  1849),  Lord  Palmerston  declared  that  the 
existence  of  at  least  a  political  union  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  Danish  monarchy  seemed  to  him  an  indisputable  fact, 
seeing  that  England,  e.g.y  had  no  connection  with  Slesvig  except 
through  the  Danish  Crown.  "Her  Majesty's  Government," 
says  Lord  Palmerston,  "  is  convinced  that  Mr.  Gagem,  when  he 
takes  into  consideration  the  gi*eat  and  important  interests 
which  are  at  stake,  will  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
bringing,  through  splitting  of  words  or  unnatural  and  forced 
interpretation  of  plain  words,  the  wretched  consequences  over 
Europe  which  a  renewal  of  the  war  would  imply."  These  repre- 
sentations had  their  weight,  and  Germany  had  to  content  herself 
with  securing  for  Slesvig  that  degree  of  autonomy  which  the 
Danish  Grovernment  had  never  intended  to  deny  the  duchy, 
and  which  had  especially  been  confirmed  by  the  often-quoted 
answer  of  the  King,  March  24.  Baron  Schleinitz  declared  in 
his  memorial,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  last  English  proposal 
"  was  consistent  with  the  honour  of  Germany,  because  it  pre- 
vented an  incorporation  of  Slesvig ;"  nevertheless,  it  was  really 
a  retreat  on  the  part  of  Germany.  An  incorporation  or  assimi- 
lation of  the  duchy  with  Denmark-Proper  in  point  of  administra- 
tion was  prevented,  but  that  had  never  been  matter  of  dispute. 
Germany  had  intended  to  procure  for  Slesvig  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  Danish  Crown^  and  on  this  point  Germany  had 
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receded.  By  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  it  had 
been  acknowledged  that  Slesvig  was  in  a  political  union  with 
Denmark,  though  without  admitting  that  this  union  was  indis- 
soluble. The  reason  why  this  could  not  be  admitted  was, 
according  to  the  memorial,  that  the  question  of  succession 
would  be  prejudiced  by  such  an  admission — Grermany,  or  at 
least  Prussia,  having  in  some  degree  pledged  herself  to  back 
the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg.  This,  again, 
was  probably  the  reason  why  in  Art.  4  of  the  preliminaries  it 
was  stipulated  that  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion should  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  was  that 
the  admim'stration  of  the  two  duchies  during  the  second  armis- 
tice— which  was  signed  on  the  same  day  as  the  preliminaries, 
Administm-  July  10, 1849 — was  made  separate  for  each  duchy.  The 
uoSbS!l!2^n  quasi-legitimate  Collective  Government,  installed  at 
a^^rilSf  *^®  b^iiping  of  the  first  armistice,  had  deposed  its 
Aug.26,iM».  powers  when  the  war  began  again,  and  a  Statholderate, 
consisting  of  Count  Keventlow-Preetz  and  Mr.  Beseler,  had 
been  instituted  by  the  Central  Power,  but  was  not  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Danish  Government,  and  had,  at  any  rate,  no 
title  of  legitimacy  in  respect  to  Slesvig.  The  Statholderate 
remained  in  authority  in  Holstein  during  the  second  armistice, 
but  Slesvig  was,  from  August  25,  1841),  administered  in  the 
name  of  the  King  by  a  commission  consisting  of  a  Dane,  Mr. 
de  Tillisch ;  a  Prussian,  Count  Eulenburg ;  and,  as  an  umpire 
in  all  matters  of  dispute.  Colonel  Hodges,  British  charg6 
d'affaires  in  Hamburg,  in  behalf  of  the  mediating  power.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  fact  of  a  German  being  admitted  into 
this  commission,  which  was  the  first  legitimate  established 
authority  in  Slesvig  since  March,  1848,  did  not  imply  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  German  pretensions,  but  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  these  pretensions  not  yet  having  been 
settled,  and  of  the  circumstance,  that  the  German  armies,  being 
the  more  numerous,  had  obtained  possession  of  almost  the  whole 
duchy. 

The  negotiations  for  a  final  arrangement  were  continued  during 
Final  nego-  ^^^  sccoud  armisticc  both  in  London  and  in  Berlin,  and 
tiatioM.  Qj^  attempt  was  even  made,  though  in  vain,  of  bringing 
about  a  direct  understanding  between  the  Danish  Government  and 
the  Statholderate.  The  negotiations  concerning  the  succession, 
begun  in  London  in  accordance  with  the  4th  article  of  the  pre- 
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liminaries  of  peace,  did  not  lead  to  a  definitive  result  until  two 
years  after,  but  a  preliminary  protocol  was  signed  in  London 
July  4, 1850,  in  which  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  protocol  of 
of  the  Danish  monarchy  was  declared  a  matter  of  JfJ^JIoi?'^ 
general  European  interest,  and  that  further  negotia-  ^^the  uSS 
tions  for  a  settlement  of  the  succession  should  be  con-  monarchy. . , 
ducted  in  London,  in  which,  however,  Prussia  declined  to 
participate. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  in  Berlin  ended,  after  many 
discussions,  with  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  on  July  2,  ?«"» of 
1850,  between  Denmark  and  Prussia,  acting  in  behalf  a.  iwo. 
of  the  Confederation.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  not 
converted  into  a  final  treaty.  Although  the  words  in  the  first 
Article  would  seem  very  plain,  the  Prussian  diplomatists  main- 
tained, that  they  implied,  that  Denmark  should  not  only 
maintain  for  Slesvig  the  autonomy  enjoyed  by  the  duchy  before 
1848,  but  grant  it  a  position  like  that  of  Norway  in  relation  to 
Sweden,  in  which  respect  even  a  detailed  proposition  was  made. 
Denmark,  relying  on  the  acts  of  1721,  which  the  Germans  so 
unceremoniously  set  aside,  refused  to  listen  to  such  propositions. 
No  agreement  being  possible,  a  simple  peace  was  made,  leaving 
to  each  part  his  rights  before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
stipulating  that  the  Danish  King  should  apply  to  the  Confedera- 
tion for  the  pacification  of  Holstein  (see  p.  375,  376,  No.  1  and  2). 
Nevertheless,  Denmark  was  the  gainer.  Germany  had  lost  an 
opportunity  which  probably  never  would  return.  Denmark 
and  her  friends  would  for  the  future  be  on  their  guard ;  some 
knowledge  of  the  matter  and  some  interest  for  Denmark  had 
also  been  created  with  the  general  public  in  Europe.  Besides, 
the  dissolution  of  the  former  connection  between  the  duchies 
was  now  an  accepted  principle,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
monarchy  pronounced  a  matter  of  general  European  interest — 
fects  which,  having  been  afterwards  further  confirmed,  ought 
to  have  made  an  end  of  all  Schleswig-Holstein  aspirations. 
Many  circumstances  had  contributed  to  this  result  besides  the 
nature  of  the  question  itself.  One  of  them  was  the  altered 
state  of  Germany,  where  the  power  of  the  National  state  of 
party  had  been  entirely  broken.  When,  after  long  ai*3^in 
discussions,  the  constitution  for  the  Empire  had  been  ^**®- 
agreed  upon  by  the  National  Parliament,  it  was  but  too  clear 
that  it  would  never  become  a  reality.  The  title  of  an  emperor 
was  offered  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by  a  very  small  majority  of 
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votes,  and  in  some  way  was  accepted,  and  yet  not  accepted. 
Frederick  William  would  accept  the  leadership  in  Germany, 
but  not  the  constitution.  At  the  same  time  Prussia,  and  shortly 
after  all  the  other  Governments,  refused  further  co-operation 
with  the  National  Parliament,  which  was  finally  closed  in 
Frankfurt  on  May  30,  and  wound  up  its  existence  as  a  revolu- 
tionary assembly  in  Wurtemberg.  Archduke  John  of  Austria 
had  already  some  time  before  deposed  his  powers  as  Vicar  of 
the  Empire.  Prussia  now  tried  to  reunite  the  other  German 
states  under  her  guidance,  but  with  indiflferent  success.  The 
"  restricted  union,"  founded  May  26,  1849,  embraced  only  the 
Northern  states,  those  of  Southern  Germany  declining  the 
Prussian  leadership.  Meanwhile  Austria,  having  been  on  the 
point  of  dissolution,  rallied  her  strength  under  the  vigorous 
guidance  of  Prince  8chwarzenberg,  and  at  once  tried  to  recover 
her  former  predominance.  Germany  then  became  divided  into 
two  camps — Prussia  and  the  Northern  states  on  one  side, 
Austria  and  the  Southern  states  on  the  other.  Prussia  was 
obliged,  on  September  30,  1849,  to  accept  a  so-called  "  interim," 
during  which  Austria  and  Prussia  were  to  share  equally 
the  supreme  authority  in  Germany.  \\'hen  this  had  elapsed, 
after  six  months'  duration,  Austria,  in  virtue  of  her  rank  as 
presiding  power  in  the  Diet  according  to  the  Federal  Act  of 
1815,  convoked  a  so-called  plenary  meeting  of  the  old  Diet 
in  Frankfurt  for  May  10,  1850.  Prussia  and  her  allies  did 
not  meet ;  nevertheless,  from  that  day  the  re-establishment 
of  the  old  order  in  Germany  took  its  date,  and  a  peace 
with  Denmark  became  a  necessity.  The  war  was  originally  a 
result  of  the  German  revolution,  and  was  begun  in  order  to 
effect  the  annexation  of  Slesvig  to  the  intended  German 
Empire — an  annexation  above  all  desired  by  the  National  party, 
wliich,  in  1848,  was  all-powerful  in  Germany.  The  power  of 
that  party  having  broken  down  completely,  and  the  so-called 
national  programme  having  been  abandoned  by  most  German 
states,  the  war  had  lost  its  only  true  cause.  Moreover,  as  soon 
as  Austria,  which  had  continued  in  good  understanding  with 
Denmark  even  during  the  war,  had  resumed  her  old  position  in 
the  Confederation,  Prussia  could  not  renew  the  war  in  the  name 
of  all  Germany ;  that  is  to  say,  it  could  not  be  renewed  at  alL 
At  the  same  time  a  great  pressure  was  exercised  on  Prussia  and 
the  German  states  generally  by  the  other  European  powers, 
which  insisted  on  a  termination  of  the  war — Russia  even  making 
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the  peace  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  renewal  of  her 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Confederation. 

§  8.     Suppression  of  the  Rebellion, 

^The  Statholderate  of  Holstein,  having  been  instituted  in  1849, 
by  the  Central  Power,  then  the  supreme  authority  in  Germany, 
and  thus  deriving  its  only,  though  entirely  insufficient  title  of 
legitimacy  from  the  Confederation,  was  necessarily  comprised 
in  the  peace  of  Berlin  between  Denmark  and  the  Confederation. 
The  Holsteiners  had  the  choice  between  deposing  their  arms,  or 
giving  up  even  the  last  pretence  of  legitimacy,  which  until  then 
they  had  been  so  anxious  to  preserve  in  appearance.  A  royal 
manifesto  of  July  14th  (see  App.  p.  376,  No.  3)  exhorted  i>ftni«J  numi- 
them  to  yield  to  circumstances,  promising  full  amnesty,  isso! 
and  that  deputies  from  Holstein  and  Slesvig  should  have  an 
opportnnity  of  deliberating,  with  others  from  the  kingdom,  upon 
the  future  constitution.  But  the  Statholderate  would  not  submi^ 
and  on  the  15th  of  July  their  troops  invaded  Slesvig,  before  the 
royal  troops  set  foot  on  the  main  land  from  the  island  of  Als, 
which  never  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Germans,  and  not 
comprised  in  the  armistices.  On  the  25th  the  insurgents,  B«uie  of 
about  30,000  men,  standing  in  a  strong  position  near  25.  iss'o. 
Idsted,  were  attacked  and  worsted  by  the  royal  troops,  about 
38,000  in  number.  Of  these,  however,  five  or  six  thousand  men, 
fonning  the  third  Danish  brigade,  took  but  little  part  in  the 
actual  battle,  being  engaged  in  turning  the  left  wing  of  the  in- 
surgents, in  order  to  cut  off  their  line  of  retreat  This  was 
almost  accomplished,  the  said  brigade  having  advanced  till  within 
two  miles  of  the  town  of  Slesvig,  when  it  was  recalled.  This 
order,  which  saved  the  Holstein  *  army  from  entire  destruction, 
was  caused  by  a  momentary  misfortune  which  occurred  to  the 
main  force  of  the'Danish  army,  a  part  of  the  Holstein  right 
wing  having  succeeded  in  wedging  itself  in  between, two  Danish 
colnmns,  and  thus  causing  a  good  deal  of  confusion.  Order 
was,  however,  soon  restored ;  the  intruders  cut  do^vn,  or  made 
prisoners  ;  the  Danes  again  advanced,  and  soon  won  a  complete 
victory.  But  meanwhile  the  third  Danish  brigade  had  been 
recalled,  and  the  Holsteiners  made  good  their  escape  to  Eends- 
bui^,  followed  by  the  Danes  on  that  day  as  far  as  the  Danne- 
virke.  The  losses  were  heavy;  of  the  68,000  men  engaged 
on  both  sides,  more  than  6000  in  all  were  wounded  or  killed. 
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The  Danes  took  nearly  2000  prisoners  and  6  gnns,  and  the  Hol- 
stein  troops  evacuated  Slesvig,  except  the  south-east  corner, 
from  which  they  could  not  well  be  driven  without  the  royal 
troops  entering  Holstein.  In  the  rest  of  Slesvig  the  royal 
authority  was  wholly  re-established,  and  the  administration 
was  transferred  to  M.  de  Tillish  as  commissioner  extraordi- 
nary, responsible  to  the  King  alone.  According  to  the  condi- 
Deuy  on  the  tious  of  pcacc  the  Confederation,  or  its  representative, 
STJ^tfS  Prussia,  was  to  pacify  Holstein ;  but  this  was  demanded 
the  peace.      jjj   yj^jjj   |3y   Denmark.      It  was  notorious   that   the 

Prussian  Government  had,  during  the  second  armistice,  just  as 
.  during  the  first,  made  every  effort  to  prepare  the  Statholderate 
for  taking  up  the  contest,  by  supplying  the  Holstein  army  with 
arms,  oflScers,  &c.  This  collusion  between  Berlin  and  Bends- 
burg  had  given  ocxjasion  to  a  protest  from  Denmark,  in  the 
speech  from  the  tlirone  at  the  opening  of  the  Danish  parliament 
in  January,  1850,  and  also  to  severe  remonstrances,  a  month 
l^ter,  from  the  Russian  court.  But  it  was  nevertheless  with 
surprise  that  the  world  read  the  answer  of  Baron  Schleinitz  to  a 
note  (July  31)  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  insisted  upon  Prussia 
making  the  Statholderate  depose  arms.  Baron  Schleinitz 
wrote :  Personne  mieux  q%ie  la  Puissance  mScUatrice  ne  doit  sawir 
qite  la  paix  simple  a  4ti  eocpressement  conclue  par  les  deux  parties 
avec  V intention  de  laisser  aux  Svhiements  leur  libre  course^  et  d  ^aban- 
donneraux  deux  parties  Faplanissement  du  differend  entre  les  duehSs 
et  leur  souverain,  en  tenant  ^entuellement  compte  h  une  decision  par 
Us  armes.  The  mediating  power,— the  English  Cabinet, — has 
never  professed  any  such  knowledge,  neither  did  the  Cabinet 
of  Copenhagen  know  of  any  such  understanding.  On  the  con- 
trary, although  the  Article  4  of  the  peace  (see  App.,  p.  375,  No. 
1)  only  stipulated,  that  the  King  of  Denmark  would  be  autho- 
rised, as  a  member  of  the  Confederation,  to  ask  for  Federal 
assistance  for  the  pacification  of  Holstein,  the  Danish  negotiators 
had  agreed  that  the  words  "pourra  riclamery^  &c.,  were  not  to 
be  understood  otherwise,  than  that  the  King  should  be  bound  to 
Denmark  apply  to  the  Confederation  after  the  pacification  of 
let  the  army  Slcsvig,  and  uot  let  his  troops  enter  Holstein,  if  the 
Btein.  **  insurgents  should  not  be  brought  to  lay  down  their 
arms  by  peaceable  means.  This  interpretation  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  of  peace  itself,  but  was  acknowledged, 
at  the  request  of  Pnissia,  by  the  Danish  negotiators  in  a 
communication  to  Lord  Westmoreland,  and  by  him   commu- 
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uicated  to  the  Pnissiau  plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Usedom  (App.,  p. 
376,  Na  2),  Thus  the  Danish  Government  was  bound  not  to 
employ  arms  against  the  insurgents  on  Holstein  ground ;  and 
the  assertion  of  Baron  Schleinitz  seemed,  therefore,  entirely 
inexplicable.  After  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  like  the 
one  just  quoted,  the  Danish  Government  would  not  have  been  to 
blame  if  the  army  of  the  Statholderate  liad  been  attacked  anew, 
and  in  case  of  a  defeat  had  been  pursued  into  Holstein,  where  it 
would  probably  have  dissolved  itself,  the  soldiers  returning  to 
their  homes.  Some  would,  no  doubt,  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  Rendsburg,  which  however  might  have  been  reduced 
without  great  difficulty.  But  Denmark  kept  to  her  promises, 
and  the  Danish  plenipotentiary  applied,  in  accordance  with  the 
engagements,  for  the  assistance  of  the  Confederation.  Difficulties 
however  arose,  for  only  a  part  of  Germany  was  represented  in 
Frankfort ;  not  all  the  states  had  yet  adhered  to  the  peace,  and 
PrusBia  would  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Diet  in 
Frankfurt,  where  this  power  had  as  yet  no  plenipotentiary. 
Denmark  had  then  to  wait  for  a  whole  six  months.  During  all 
that  time  the  Danish  army  stood  at  Dannevirke ;  and  whilst  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  troops  were  at  liberty  to  attack  the  royal  forces 
wherever  they  chose,  the  Danish  army  was  bound  scrupulously 
to  respect  the  Holstein  frontier, — a  very  unequal  and  very  unjust 
position.  If,  however,  the  Prussian  Government  expected  that 
the  insurgents  after  the  battle  of  Idsted  should  have  regained 
the  ground  they  had  lost,  this  expectation  was  not  fulfilled, 
although  several  attempts  were  made.  On  the  12th  September 
they  thus  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Danish  left  wing 
at  Missunde,  and  another  yet  more  disastrous  was  made  against 
the  right  wing  of  the  Danish  position,  by  a  bombardment  and 
an  assault  on  the  town  Frederikstad,  September  28th  to  Bombard- 
October  4th.  The  whole  attacking  force  was  9000  Frederikstad. 
men  with  66  guns,  of  which  about  5000  men  were  directly 
engaged.  The  garrison  numbered  about  2400  men  with  8  guns, 
of  which  not  all  came  into  play.  The  town  was  destroyed,  only 
three  houses  remaining  intact ;  but  the  fortifications,  though  of 
a  very  simple  kind,  were  bravely  defended,  and  the  Holsteiners 
had  to  retreat  with  a  loss,  according  to  their  own  statement,  of 
fully  700  killed  and  wounded,  but  some  think  it  was  much 
greater.     The  Danish  loss  was  about  350. 

At  length,  however,  this  state  of  things  came  to  an  end.    The 

L  2 
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question  of  Holstein  and  partictilarly  the  affairs  of  Hesse  at  last 
GHsis  fD  Ger-  broiight  matters  to  such  an  extremity  in  Germany,  that 
^^'ot  ^^  a  war  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  between  Prussia 
^^****-  and  North-Germany  on  the  one  side,  and  Austria  and 
South-Germany  on  the  other.  The  first  shots  had  already  been 
fired,  when  Prussia  drew  back  and  finally  yielded  on  all  the 
principal  points  by  the  signature  of  the  protocol  of  Olmiitz, 
November  28th,  1850.  Amongst  the  stipulations  of  this  protocol, 
was  also  this,  that  Prussia  should  participate  with  Austria  in  the 
Padficatioo  pacificatiou  of  Holstein,  which  was  effected  by  a  com- 
ofUoisteiiL  bined  army.  Two  Federal  commissaries,  a  Prussian, 
General  Tbiimen,  and  an  Austrian,  Count  Mensdorf,  assumed, 
February  2nd,  1851,  the  supreme  authority  in  the  duchy  from 
the  hands  of  the  Statholderate.  The  current  administrative 
business — general  legislation  being  suspended — was  to  be  con- 
ducted, until  an  eventual  final  settlement,  by  a  commission  of 
Holsteiners  appointed  for  this  purpose,  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
under  the  control  of  the  two  Federal  commissioners,  and  a 
third,  named  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  Count  Reventlow- 
Criminil. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

The  Federal  Execution  in  Holbtein,  and  the  Negotiations 

IN  1851-1852. 


The  pacification  of  Holstein  terminated  the  insurrection,  but 
not  the  German  intervention,  begun  in  1848.  Never-  Po«iuon  of 
theless  we  have  preferred  to  treat  of  the  war  sepa-  reutionto 
rately,  because  by  the  peace  the  intervention  assumed  »tf<m  after*" 
H  very  different  character.  In  Art  4  of  the  Peace  bctSd^** 
(v.  p.  375),  it  was  stipulated  that  the  King  should  apply  to  the 
Confederation  for  assistance  in  the  pacification  of  Holstein,  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  laws.  The  prescriptions  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  having  reference  to  cases  of  this  kind,  are 
Arts.  2fi,  27,  and  32,  of  the  Final  Act.  Art.  26  stipulates  that 
a  confederate  prince  may  apply  to  the  Diet  for  assistance  against 
his  rebellious  subjects ;  but  that  the  Federal  measures  taken  in 
consequence  of  such  an  application  are  not  to  last  longer  than 
the  Government  in  question  wishes.  (In  the  case  of  an  inter- 
vention against  the  Government,  the  duration  is,  according  to 
Art.  33,  to  be  decided  by  the  Diet.)  Art  32  stipulates  that,  in 
case  of  an  intervention  against  rebellious  subjects,  the  Federal 
measures  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  question.  Art  27  stipulates  that  the  Government 
which  might  have  obtained  such  assistance,  should  apprise  the 
Federal  Diet  of  the  origin  of  the  disturbances  and  the  measures 
of  pacification.  The  origin  of  the  disturbance  in  Holstein  being 
the  question  of  the  position,  of  the  duchy  in  the  Danish  state, 
the  communications  which  in  this  case  the  King  of  Denmark  was 
bound  to  make,  would  necessarily  have  to  treat  of  that  point 
The  interference  of  Germany  with  this  internal  Danish  question 
was  thus  continued,  but  obtained  a  lawful  starting  point  and 
was  bound  down  to  the  rules  of  the  Federal  constitution,  which 
had  been  so  signally  violated  in  1848.  The  war  constituted 
a  kind  of  intermezzo,  after  which  the  matter  was  taken  up  by 
Germany  at  the  point  where  it  ought  to  have  been  taken  up  in 
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1848,  if  the  King  of  Denmark  at  that  time  had  thought  fit  to 
apply  for  Federal  assistance,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  not. 
Ill  consenting  to  make  such  an  application  now,  he  consented  to 
aflFord  to  the  German  Diet  an  occasion  for  interference,  which 
he  refused  to  concede  in  1848 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a 
little  had  been  gained  by  Denmark  in  the  mean  time,  which 
caused  such  a  step  to  appear  less  prejudicial  in  1851  than  in 
1848.  Unexpected  difficulties,  however,  arose.  A  simple  and 
complete  return  to  the  state  of  things  obtaining  in  Denmark 
before  1848,  which  no  doubt  would  have  been  hailed  with  satis- 
faction by  Germany,  was  impossible.  The  state  had  to  be  re- 
constructed on  a  new  plan,  and  on  the  choice  and  details  of  this 
Austria  and  Prussia,  acting  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, persisted  in  exercising  an  influence  extending  fitr  beyond 
the  lawful  competency  of  this  body,  which  competency  was  con- 
stitutionally limited  to  certain  internal  affairs  of  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg.  Thus  a  diplomatic  struggle  commenced,  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  1852,  but  was  taken  up  again  by  Germany 
in  1856. 

The  difficulty  in  returning  to  the  status  qiw  ante  1848  did  not 
Internal  como  from  Slcsvig  or  the  German  duchies.  The  pre- 
reconstruct-  tended  rfghts  of  Holstein  and  Slesvig  to  be  considered 
S?n«rchy.  Separate  states  not  having  been  acknowledged,  the 
relative  position  of  the  different  parts  of  the  monarchy  to  one 
another  and  to  the  Cro\>Ti  had  not  been  altered  by  the  insurrection 
or  by  the  peace.  In  Holstein  a  so-called  "  assembly  of  the  land  " 
had  voted  a  constitution  for  the  new  state  Schleswig-Holstein ; 
but  that  state  never  having  come  into  existence,  the  constitu- 
tion intended  for  it  remained  abortive.  When  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  King  was  re-established,  no  other  laws  could  be 
deemed  in  force  than  those  existing  previously  to  March  24, 
1848,  and,  aimrt  from  the  administrative  separation  established 
between  Holstein  and  Slesvig  in  1840,  there  was  in  1851,  as  far 
as  the  two  duchies  were  concerned,  no  obstacle  to  a  complete 
return  to  the  state  of  things  before  1848.  The  difficulty  arose 
from  the  great  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Kingdom. 

We  have  seen  how  on  the  very  day  when  the  insurgents  took 
tvee  amsti-  j)06session  of  Rcndsburg,  and  the  Provisional  Govem- 
Penmark-  mcut  anuouuced  its  existence  to  the  German  cabinets, 
Jnne5°i849  whilst  Frederick  W^illiam  wrote  his  unfortunate  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg — on  that  same  day  Frederick  VII. 
in  Copenhagen  offered  to  all  his  subjects,  not  only  in  the  Kingdom 
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but  in  tlie  three  Duchies  as  well,  the  gift  of  constitutional  free- 
dom on  the  basis  of  the  existing  public  law.     The  Holsteiners 
rejected  it;   the  Lauenburgers  and  the  Slesvigers — whatever 
their  opinion  may  have  been — were,  at  any  rate,  prevented  from' 
accepting  it ;  and  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  obtained 
the  promised  advantages.     On  June  5,  1849,  the  new  charter 
received  royal   sanction,  whereby  a  constitution  of  the   most 
liberal  description  was  introduced  into  Denmark-Proper.    Origin- 
ally it  was  intended  also  to  embrace  Slesvig,  which  duchy  was 
besides  to  have  a  special  Diet  for  its  own  local  affairs,  in  so  far  as 
a  diflference  in  legislation  made  it  necessary.     Circumstances 
had  hitherto  prevented  the  execution  of  this  plan ;  but  in  the 
Kingdom  the  constitution  of  June  5  was  in  ftiU  operation  at  the 
period  of  which  we  speak,  and  could  not  be  abrogated  without 
the  consent  of  the  national  representation,  which  no  government 
was  likely  to  obtain.     The  principles  of  the  old  regime  had 
still  their  friends  and  admirers ;  but  they  were  neither  numerous 
nor  influential  enough  to  effect  a  change,  and  the  existence  of 
the  constitution  of  1849  was,  therefore,  an  insurmountable  bar  to 
a  simple  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  1848.     If  the  Whole-State 
principle  was  to  be  taken  up  again,  a  liberal  constitution  for  the 
whole  monarchy  would  have  to  be  established.     But  not  even 
this  satisfied  the  majority  in  Denmark-Proper,  which  was  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  readoption  of  the  Whole-State  system  in 
any  shape,  and  for  two  reasons : — 

First.   No  one   could  doubt  but   that   the   German   Unity 
movement,  which  for  the  time  being  had  failed,  would  Reasons  for 
be  revived  some  day,  perhaps  ere  long.     That  a  greater  {eM^"o'f 
consolidation  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  would  ne-  programme 
cessitate  the  isolation  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  was  *ft«rthewar. 
admitted  on  all  hands.     It  seemed,  therefore,  a  wise  policy  for 
the  Danish  Government  to  avail  itself  of  the  occasion,  and  at 
once  make  an  arrangement,  which  would  secure  Denmark  as 
much  as  possible  from  internal  commotions  in  case  of  a  renewal 
of  the  endeavours  for  German  unity.     There  was  certainly  no 
guarantee  that  in  such  a  case  another  attempt  would  not  be 
made  to  conquer  Slesvig  for  the  united  Germany,  under  the 
false  plea  of  nationality,  or  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism ;    but  an 
isolation  of  Holstein  would  make  the  injustice  of  such  an  atti^mpt 
more  apparent  even  to  the  Germans  themselves. 

Secondly.   The  old  objection  to  a  Whole-State  constitution, 
derived  from  the  fedcml  quality  of  Holstein,  still  applied.     The 
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influence  lawfiilly  exercised  by  the  Federal  Diet  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  individual  Confederate  states,  in  virtue  of  the  Federal 
constitution,  had  not  been  retrenched.  The  fundamental  laws 
'  of  the  Confederation  had  not  been  made  more  liberal  Now,  as 
before,  the  Confederation  would  be  able,  through  the  participa- 
tion of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  in  a  common  constitution  for 
the  whole  Danish  state,  to  force  its  political  principles  upon  the 
non-federal  parts  of  Denmark,  And  if  such  a  possibility  was 
distasteful  to  the  Danish  people  under  any  circumstances,  it  was 
doubly  so  after  the  war.  If  there  had  been  apprehensions  of 
German  interference  before  1848,  attempts  in  that  direction 
might  now  be  foreseen  with  certainty.  Before  1848  this  danger 
had  not  been  felt  so  much,  although  the  constitution  was  on  the 
Whole-State  principle,  because  its  semi-absolutist  character  was 
in  keeping  with  the  Federal  laws.  This  could,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  be  restored,  and  a  conflict  was  unavoidable  if  the  Confedera- 
tion would  not  expressly  sanction  the  introduction  into  Holstein 
of  a  sufficiently  liberal  charter ;  but  that  was  the  very  last  thing 
the  Confederation  would  do  in  1851. 

Of  course,  as  every  case  has  two  sides,  something  might  be 
said  also  from  the  Danish  point  of  view  in  favour  of  again  com- 
prising Holstein  and  Jjauenburg  in  the  common  constitution^ 
e.g.  that  the  pecimiary  and  military  resources  would  be  greater; 
that  the  Holsteiners,  if  they  received  through  the  Danish  Whole- 
State  greater  liberties  than  they  could  obtain  otherwise,  might 
become  more  friendly  towards  Denmark  than  they  had  been 
before.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  which  could  balance 
in  the  eyes  of  most  people  the  inevitable  drawback  of  opening  a 
door  to  German  influence.  Neither  the  majority  of  the  Danish 
nation,  therefore,  nor  the  Danish  Government,  thought  fit  to 
give  up  the  Eyder  system.     But  all  the  same  considerations 

which  recommended  this  system  to  the  friends  of 
ocrmany  Dauish  liberty  and  independence,  made  it  distasteful 
^dCTfys-     to  their  anta^nists.  As  a  protest  against  Schleswig- 

Holsteinism  and  a  safeguard  for  the  quiet  {>ossession  of 
Slesvig,  it  was  distastefiil  to  the  Grerman  Nationals;  as  a  safe- 
guard of  liberty  in  Denmark,  it  was  distasteful  to  the  German 
governments,  especially  to  that  of  Austria,  then  all-powerful  in 
Germany. 

As  long  as  Denmark  could  appeal  to  the  Austrian  court  against 
an  open  rebellion  in  Holstein,  she  was  sure,  at  least,  of  meeting 
with  sympathy.     Austria  never  acknowledged   the  Sohleswig- 
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Holstein  rebellion  as  in  any  way  lawful.  During  all  the  war  the 
envoys  of  Austria  and  Denmark  remained  in  Copenhagen  and 
in  Vienna,  and  the  friendly  relations  were  not  troubled  for  one 
moment;  but  as  soon  as  the  insurrection  in  Holstein  was  put 
down,  matters  assumed  quite  another  aspect.  The  final  aim  of 
the  violent  reaction  at  that  time  taking  place  in  Germany,  headed 
by  Austria,  joined  by  Prussia  under  the  guidance  of  Manteuffel, 
and  strengthened  by  the  sympathies  of  Russia,  was  the  re-esta- 
blishment in  every  respect  of  the  status  quo  ante  1848.  Austria 
wished  not  only  to  maintain  the  old  landmarks,  the  old  distrf- 
bution  of  power  and  possessions ;  that  was  now  secured  as  far  as 
Denmark  was  concerned ;  but  the  Imperial  court  wished  besides 
ako  to  maintain  or  to  re-establish  the  sway  of  those  political 
principles  of  government,  which  since  the  days  of  Mettemich 
everyb<kly  involuntarily  associates  with  the  very  name  of  the 
Austrian  empire, — and  that  had  not  yet  been  accomplished.  An 
isolation  of  Holstein  would  place  the  constitutional  liberty  of 
Denmark  beyond  the  reach  of  German  reactionary  movements, 
and  thus  maintain,  in  a  land  which  long  had  been  connected  with 
Germany,  and  on  which  the  attention  of  all  Germany  had  been 
drawn,  a  state  of  things  utterly  at  variance  with  the  principles 
of  absolutism.  Nay,  even  under  an  Eyder  system  the  connexion 
between  Holstein  and  Denmark  would  be  sufficient  to  afford  to 
the  liberals  in  the  duchy,  if  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  a 
point  of  support  beyond  the  limits  of  federal  influence,  and  make 
a  complete  reaction  diflicult  in  Holstein,  that  is,  in  Germany. 
It  is  possible  that  some  regard  for  the  passionate  anti-Danish 
feelings  of  the  German  public  may  have  influenced  the  policy  of 
the  Governments ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principal 
consideration  with  them  was  a  desire  to  reduce  constitutional 
liberty  in  Denmark  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the 
political  principles,  adopted  in  that  country,  from  approaching 
too  near  to  the  federal  frontier,  or  perhaps  attempting  to 
overstep  it. 

§  1.  Negotiations  in  1850-1852  on  the  reorganization  of  tJie 

Danish  monarchy. 

In  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  peace,  the  Danish 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Federal  Diet  applied,  after  the  battle  of 
Idsted,  for  Federal  assistance  in  the  pacification  of  Holstein. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Danish  Government  announced,  both  in 
iMniahoum-  Vienna  and  in  Frankfurt,  that  His  Majesty  would 
In  com-  abide,  m  reference  to  the  future  position  of  Holstem 
thep«M».  and  Lauenburg,  by  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
Denmark  in  March  1850,  during  the  negotiations  of  peace.  It 
will  be  remembered,  that  at  that  time  it  was  intended  to  effect 
by  the  peace  itself  a  definitive  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the 
preliminaries  of  peace,  agreed  upon  July  10, 1849  (p.  136).  The 
proposition  of  March  1850  (p.  378),  by  wliich  Denmark  would 
'abide,  was  the  last  that  had  been  made  by  the  Danish  C-abinet, 
and  was  in  close  conformity  with  the  royal  answer  of  March  24, 
1848.  The  Danish  Government  even  did  more  than  was 
enjoined  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  By  this  document  the  future 
negotiations  between  Denmark  and  the  Confederation  were 
limited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Federal  laws,  that  iff,  to  the 
ordinary  Federal  competency.  Nevertheless,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  add  to  this  communication  tlie  royal  manifesto  of 
July  14,  1850,  whereby  it  had  been  promised  to  submit  the 
plan  of  a  future  organization  of  the  state  to  an  assembly  of 
**  Notables,"  men  of  tried  public  confidence  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  also  not  to  incorporate  Slesvig  into  the  Kingdom— 
that  is,  to  maintain  its  provincial  institutions  for  local  purposes. 
Certainly  it  was  anything  but  gratifying  to  make  communica- 
tions of  this  kind  to  foreign  powers,  but  circumstances  had 
made  it  expedient  In  so  far,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  not  transformed  into  a  definitive 
peace.  If  that  had  been  the  case,  the  Germanic  Confederation 
would  have  been  able  to  appeal  to  a  treaty  engagement,  in 
attempting  to  stretch  the  Federal  influence  beyond  the  Eyder, 
which  it  could  not  do  now.  During  the  war,  when  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  were  agreed  on,  Denmark  could  not  deny  the 
Confederation  that  right  of  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  Slesvig 
which  it  had  acquired  through  occupation  of  the  country  by 
superior  military  forces.  By  the  ** paix  gimple"  that  right  was 
entirely  lost  for  the  Confederation,  which  henceforth  had  no 
more  right  to  occupy  itself  with  the  affairs  of  Slesvig  than 
before  1848,  that  is,  none  at  all. 

After  some  delay  the  Federal  execution  in  behalf  of  the 
King's  authority  took  place  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  plan  of  organi- 
zation by  which  Denmark  had  offered  to  abide,  had  obtained,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  first  projx)6ed,  the  iull  approval  of  Austria, 
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it  was  expected  that  the  whole  matter  would  soon  be  settled. 
This,  however,  turned  out  to  be  far  from  the  case.  The  plan  of 
or^nization   which  Austria  found   excellent   in    the  Austrian 

Dollcv  in 

spring  of  1850,  when  she  herseK  had  some  sort  of  free  favour  of » 
constitution,  was  found  much  too  liberal  in  1851,  when  system. 
the  Court  of  Vienna  had  returned  to  its  traditional  system  of 
government.  In  January  1851,  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  in 
concert  with  that  of  Prussia,  only  required  that  the  question  of 
succession,  aa  well  as  the  Federal  laws,  should  not  be  pre- 
judicated  by  the  position  assigned  to  Holstein;  but  in  April, 
Austria  directly  opposed  the  whole  plan.  At  the  same  time  the 
Danish  Government  was  accused  of  secretly  counteracting  its 
own  public  declarations — accusations  which  could  not  be  proved, 
and  which  in  reality  were  only  echoes  of  the  general  outcry 
against  Denmark  in  the  German  press  of  the  day.  The  paltry 
act  of  justice  rendered  to  the  Danish  nationality,  oppressed 
through  centuries,  by  the  restitution  of  Danish  to  equal  rights 
Mrith  German  in  mixed  districts,  and  to  exclusive  use  in  the  so- 
called  Danish  district,  was  decried  as  Danisation.  The  most 
necessary  measures  against  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  espe- 
cially the  dismissal  of  employes,  and  the  banishment  of  some  of 
them,  the  only  punishment  resorted  to,  were  described  as  a  petty 
and  cniel  revenge.  Ordinances  of  no  political  consequence 
whatever  were  represented  as  revealing  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  Denmark  to  abolish  those  local  institutions  of  Slesvig, 
so  much  appreciated  in  Germany  because  only  through  the 
partial  autonomy  of  that  duchy  can  the  German  party  in  Slesvig 
exercke  any  political  influence. 

"  Finally  (Austrian  Desimtch  of  April,  1851),  from  the  reports  which  reach 
us  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  Danish  Cabinet,  the  Imperial  Court  can 
only  draw  this  conclusion,  that  the  measures  taken  in  Copenhagen  are  such  as 
if  the  intention  were  to  isolate  Holstein  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish by  more  or  less  violent  means  a  more  restricted — in  respect  of  constitu- 
tion, nationality,  and  lan'^uage — totally  Danish  realm,  reaching  to  the  Eyder. 
But  this  is  not  the  aim  which  agrees  with  the  conservative  interests  of  Europe 
and  Denmark,  with  the  intentions  of  the  subscribers  to  the  London  protocol, 
and  the  obligations  flowing  from  the  position  of  the  Imperial  Court.** 

That  is  to  say,  Austria  wanted,  in  the  interest  of  the  reaction, 
to  force  upon  Denmark  that  same  Whole-State  system  which 
she  had  adopted  herself.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  show,  that 
the  reports  alluded  to  were  entirely  false,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  isolation  of  Holstein  was  concerned ;  nothing  more  complete 
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than  the  answers  which  could  be  given  in  detail  to  every  charge. 
But  neither  the  letters  of  amnesty  for  Slesvig  of  May  14  (by 
which  only  thirty-one  persons  were  excluded,  all  other  persons 
who  had  left  the  country  being  allowed  to  return  upon  due 
application),  nor  Danish  notes,  nor  the  personal  eflforts  of  Mr. 
de  Reedtz,  the  Danish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Warsaw  to  the  Bussian  Emperor,  could  dispel 
the  general  unfriendly  feeling  which  had  been  created  against 
Denmark.  The  main  object  of  Mr.  de  Reedtz's  presence  in 
Warsaw  was  to  obtain  from  the  Imperial  Court  certain  con- 
cessions which  were  deemed  necessary  for  the  final  settlement 
of  the  Danish  succession.  These  concessions  were  granted 
through  the  protocol  of  Warsaw,  signed  May  24,  1851,  but  in 
other  respects  Mr.  de  Reedtz  met  with  less  friendly  dispositions 
at  the  Russian  Court 

It  was  clear  that  there  was  sometliing  in  the  background, 
and  that  the  complaints  set  forth  had  an  object  in  view  beyond 
their  immediate  mark.  There  could,  indeed,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  newly-established  constitutional  freedom  in  Denmark 
was  the  real  cause  of  displeasure  with  the  Courts  of  St  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  and  Vienna.  Nevertheless  a  last  effort  was  made. 
AflBembiy  of  The  asscmbly  of  "  Notables,"  or  men  of  public  confi- 
-NoubiM."  (Jence,  announced  by  the  manifesto  of  July  14,  1850, 
was  convoked  at  Flensborg  for  May  14,  1851,  nine  notables 
from  Slesvig,  six  from  the  Kingdom,  and  six  from  Holstein. 
The  plan  of  March,  1850,  was  here  submitted  to  their  considera- 
tion ;  but  whilst  the  Danes  and  Slesvigers — except  one — in 
the  main  agreed  to  the  proposition  of  the  Government^  the 
Holsteiners  rejected  it,  and  renewed  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
pretensions.  At  the  same  time,  the  German  Cabinets  declared 
that  they  thought  the  members  for  Slesvig  chosen  upon  a  one- 
sided principle ;  and  thus  the  support  which  the  Danish 
Government  had  expected  from  that  assembly  failed.  A 
change  of  ministry  took  place ;  the  new  ministers  resolved  to 
give  up  for  the  moment  a  definite  arrangement  on  the  Eyder 
principle ;  and  with  a  view  to  bring  about  the  future  settlement 
only  through  negotiations  with  the  various  representative 
Declaration  asscmblics,  the  declaration  was  made  to  the  German 
1851.  '  Courts  on  Aug.  26,  1851,  that  his  Majesty  would 
maintain  the  static^  quo  in  Holstein,  on  this  duchy  being  fiilly 
restored  to  his  authority,  and  not  alter  anything  except  in 
a  constitutional   manner;    finally,  that   he  would   respect  the 
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lawftil  competency  of  the  Confederation.  The  German  Courts 
wanted,  however,  a  greater  guarantee  for  the  compliance  of 
Denmark  with  their  wishes,  and  would  not  consider  the  de- 
claration of  Aug.  26  as  being  sufficient.  In  communications  of 
September,  1851,  they  asked  for  much  more  detailed  Degpatchesof 
information,  especially  concerning  Slesvig,  which  de-  ^p**™***'- 
mands  they  rested  on  the  consideration  that  it  was  as  yet 
undecided  whether  Holstein  had  not  a  claim  to  the  re-estabb'sh- 
ment  of  the  connexion  existing  before  1848  between  this  duchy 
and  Slesvig,  whether  the  Germanic  Confederation  could  not, 
by  virtue  of  the  transactions  in  1846,  claim  an  injBuence  on  this 
question,  and  whether  the  nexus  soeialis  of  the  nobility  in  the  two 
duchies  had  not  a  political  character.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
implicitly  declared  that,  as  long  as  the  desired  details  were  not 
communicated,  the  Austrian  troops  would  not  leave  Holstein,  and 
the  German  powers  would  not  participate  in  the  intended  Euro- 
pean acknowledgment  of  the  new  succession.  There  isolated 
was  no  assistance  to  be  found  for  Denmark  anywhere.  KJinMSk. 
England  was  tired  of  the  matter,  and  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  Germany  in  considering  the  Danish  question  a  mere  local 
dispute,  as  long  as  the  possession  of  Slesvig  was  not  directly 
and  visibly  menaced.  France  did  not  stir.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  submit.  A  change  of  ministry  took  place  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Bluhme, 
commenced  his  functions  by  two  almost  identical  despatches  to 
the  Danish  plenipotentiaries  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  dated 
December  6,  1851,  and  accompanied  by  two  annexes.  As 
these  communications,  and  the  answers  received  upon  them,  led 
to  a  final  result,  and  are  still  constantly  appealed  to,  we  shall 
have  to  consider  them  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  Bluhme  begins  his  despatch  (see  p.  380,  No.  5)  with  an  ener- 
eetic  protest  a&:ainst  the  conduct  of  the  German  Govern-  D*niBh  de- 

-m-w  BD&tcb  of 

ments  in  turning  the  Federal  occupation  of  Holstein,  Dec  e,  issi. 
which  was  intended  only  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  against  the 
Danish  Government  itself.  The  Danish  minister  further  pro- 
tested against  the  allegation  on  the  German  side,  that  the  Con- 
federation could  from  the  proceedings  on  the  affairs  of  Holstein 
in  1846  derive  a  right  of  interference  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Danish  monarchy  beyond  the  ordinary  competency  of 
the  Federal  diet  (pp.  78  and  123).  He  maintained  that  neither 
from  these  proceedings,  nor  from  the  tenor  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  nor  from  the  Federal  laws,  could  tlie  representatives  of 
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the  Confederation  derive  any  right  to  demand  more  binding  or 
more  circumstantial  communications  than  they  had  abeady 
received  concerning  the  intention  of  the  Danish  King  in  matters 
which  ought  to  depend  on  his  sovereign  will  alone,  or  which  at 
all  events  were  entirely  beyond  the  competence  of  the  Confede- 
ration. In  short,  the  German  powers  were  reminded  in  very 
plain  and  strong  terms  that  they  had  no  right,  least  of  all  by 
such  means  as  those  employed,  to  force  Denmark  into  any 
definite  system  of  domestic  policy.  This  was  more  circum- 
stantially demonstrated  in  the  first  annex,  which  also  contained 
some  information  on  the  nexus  socialis.  But,  continued  Mr. 
Bluhme's  despatch,  his  Danish  Majesty,  having  need  of  the 
good-will  of  the  German  powers  for  4he  regulation  of  the  suc- 
cession, would  nevertheless  consent  to  communicate  to  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Courts  a  detailed  account  of  the  measures 
about  to  be  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the  intentions  generally 
indicated  in  the  before-mentioned  declaration  of  August  26, 
which  the  German  Courts  had  not  found  sufficiently  explicit 
The  King  would  consent  to  make  such  a  communication  before 
enacting  the  intended  measures,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
they  would  be  found  sufficient  to  induce  Germany  to  restore 
Holstein.  There  follows  in  the  second  annex  (p.  348)  a  rather 
New  Danish  circumstantial  outline  of  the  programme  of  the  new 
P™*'*™™*-  ministry,  of  which  the  contents,  so  far  as  they  concern 
us  now,  may  be  thus  recapitulated. 

1.  Schleswig-Holsteinism  was  altogether  rejected,  and  not 
iTtlln*??  ^^^y  ^^  ^iviidi  of  assimilation  of  Slesvig  with  Holstein 
hav«>ei»nte  was  to  take  placc,  but  no  kind  of  administrative  or 
uoo.  legislative  connexion  between  the  duchies  in  political 
matters  was  to  be  re-established,  save  in  such  respects  in  whicli 
both  were  connected  with  Denmark-Proper.  It  was  expressly 
stated  that  the  conmiunity  existing  before  1848  in  certain 
branches  of  local  administration,  connecting  the  duchies  with 
one  another  but  not  with  the  kingdom,  which  community  had 
ceased  to  exist'  in  consequence  of  subsequent  events,  was  never 
to  be  revived.  Such  links  of  connexion  between  the  duchies 
and  their  inhabitants,  which  had  no  political  character,^  might, 
however,  remain  in  force. 

2.  The  King  intended  before   long  to  establish,  under  co- 


^  Specified  as  the  Eyder  Canal,  an  in- 
stitution for  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a 
lunatic  asylum  in  Slesvig,  a  prison  in 


Gliickstadt,  the  UniverBity  of  Kiel,  and 
tho  nexus  socialis  of  the  two  ecxuestrian 
bodies. 
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operation  of  the  lawful  representations  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  monarchy,  a  common  constitution  for  the  whole  ^  common 
state,  in  which  all  parts  would  have  a  homogeneous  S"b!J*fn22" 
position.      Of  what   character  this  new  constitution  ^""^• 
would  be,  was  not  intimated  ;  but  it  was  expressly  stated  that 
the  King  did  not  think  it  possible  to  introduce  such  a  common 
constitution,  or  to  govern  all  the  lands  under  his  sceptre  as 
constituting  one  state,  except  on  the  condition  that  the  Con- 
federation did  not  demand  through  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
a  greater  influence  than  the  then  existing  Federal  constitution 
required,  and  especially  that  the  Confederation  abstained  from 
any  and  every  attempt  at  interfering:  with  "  the  Danish  Reserration 

.  .  with  respect 

Crown  and  Slesvig."     The  adoption  of  the  Whole-  tosiesvig. 
State  system  was  the  concession  required  by  Germany.     Den- 
mark  made   this   concession,   but   only  upon   a   well-defined, 
very  natural,  and  necessary  condition,  which  has  not  been  fuU 
filed. 

3.  Concerning  the   relation   of  the   different    parts   of  the 
monarchy  to  the  Crown  nothing  was  stated,  but  the  Dam'sh 
Government  offered  to  place  them  all  practically  on  the  same 
footing.    It  was  further  declared  that  the  King  by  no  means 
intended  to  abolish  the  charter  of  June  5th,  1849,  for  separate 
the  Kingdom  ;  that  Slesvig  and  Holstein  were  to  retain  ^^^^ 
the  representative  assemblies  established  in  1831  with  **^**'* 
a  consultative  vote  ;  and  that  Slesvig  should  not  be  incorporated 
in  the  Kingdom  :  that  is  to  say,  that  this  duchy  should  siesvig  not 
retain  separate  provincial  institutions  for  such  branches  poratei 
of  administration  for   which  these   had   existed   before   1848. 
Finally,  Mr.  Bluhme  indicated  how  affairs  would  be  temporarily 
managed  till  the  introduction  of  the  common  constitution. 

The  Austrian  Cabinet  answered  Dec.  26th  (p.  387,  No.  5),  and 
the  Prussian  Dec  30th.  The  Danish  communications  Anatrian  and 
were  substantially  thought  satisfactory;  but,  for  the  arisweni.Dec. 
sake,  as  it  were  of  greater  accuracy,  the  statements  of  issu 
Mr.  Bluhme  concerning  the  more  important  points  were,  in  the 
annexes  to  the  German  replies,  repeated  in  such  terms  as  the 
German  statesmen  thought  would  ensure  an  interpretation  favour- 
able to  their  view.  At  the  same  time  the  Danish  Government  was 
invited  to  acquiesce  in  the  terms  used  in  the  Austrian  despatch, 
to  which  Prussia  afterwards  adhered,  there  being  originally  some 
difference  between  the  replies  of  the  two  German  Cabinets. 
These  replies  betray,  in  the  most  unmistakeable  manner,  that 
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the  liberal  character  of  the  ingtitoticois  of  the  Kingdom  was  the 
chief  difficulty  in  the  eves  of  Prince  Schwarzeuberg  and  Baron 
ManteaffeL  The  circumstance  that  Mr.  Bluhme  so  categorically 
declared,  that  the  King  would  not  abolish  the  charter  of  June  5th, 
1849,  and  that  he  would  only  temporarily  govem  Holstein  and 
Slesvig  as  an  absolute  King,  with  co-operation  of  the  consultative 
assemblies  of  the  Estates,  would  indicate  that  a  very  different 
line  of  conduct  had  Ijeen  suggested  to  the  Danish  Cabinet  The 
terms  of  these  declarations  seem  to  have  roused  the  fears  of  the 
German  Powers  lest,  after  all,  the  new  Danish  constitution 
should  become  too  liberal,  or  perhaps  the  charter  of  Jane  5th, 
1849,  be  eventuaUy  brought  nearer  to  the  frontier  of  the  Con- 
federation, nay,  even  be  carried  beyond  it  Against  such  even- 
tualities they  found  it  necessary  to  guard  themselves.  The  Aus- 
owmtnre-  triau  Cabinet  therefore,  expressed  a  confident  hope 
uy<mr  of  that  the  new  common  constitution  would  not  be  mo- 
prtodpiet.  delled  uprjn  the  principles  of  that  dreaded  charter; 
and  the  Prussian  Cabinet  not  only  expressed  the  same  thought, 
but  even  twice  in  the  same  paragraph  stated  that  it  was  par- 
ticularly expected,  that  the  Danish  electoral  law  (universal 
sufirage)  should  not  be  introduced,  "  neither  in  Slesvig  nor  in 
the  German  duchies."  *  Besides  these  remarks,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment— several  times  directly  and  indirectly  repeated — that 
the  affairs  of  Slesvig  did  not  come  within  the  lawful  influence 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  that  the  transactions  of  184() 
had  not  imposed  on  Denmark  any  new  or  special  obligations 
towards  Germany,  two  passages  in  the  Austi-ian  despatch  are 
noteworthy.  In  one  of  them  it  is  stated  that  the  future  position 
-Bquautyof  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  monarchy  ought  to  b<* 
'^^"         such  as  to  ensure  their  "  equality  of  rights ;"  in  the 

'  Prussiau   despatch,   Dec.  30,  1851,'  conf«titiition  or  the  electoral  law  now 
Annex  Art.  Vll.     The  German  Powers  '  obtaining  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 


acknowledge  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
principle  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
collective  monarchy  having  been  re- 
cognized, a  representation  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  monarchy  in  a  legislative 
assembly  destined  for  the  discussion 
and  passing  of  resolutions  on  their  com- 
mon interests,  is  not  irreconcilable  with 
the  special  riglits  of  the  German  duchies 


but  rather  in  establishing  a  common  con- 
stitution for  the  monarchy  have  r^ard 
to  the  institution  of  Estates  in  the  Ger^ 
man  duchies,  and  the  special  relations 
of  the  duchy  of  Slesvig.  Particularlv 
the  electoral  law  obtaining  in  Denmark 
will  not  be  introduced  either  into  Slesvig 
or  into  the  German  duchies/'  In  a  pre- 
vious  despatch   Prussia  had  expressed 


of  Holstein  and   Lauenburg.      On  the    the  desire  that  '*  the  truly  conservative 
other  side,  the ''R.  Danish  Government  ,  elements    in    Holstein    and   in   Slesvig 
does  not  intend  to  introduce  into  the    [that  is  the  Holstein  nobility]  might  be 
German  federal  duchies  of  Holstein  and    restored  to  their  former  influence." 
liauenburg,  or  the  duchy  of  Slesvig,  the 
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other  passage  the  position  due  to  them  is  described  as  that  due 
to  "  parts  of  a  whole,  of  which  no  part  is  subject  to  another." 
This  vague  expression  is  borrowed  from  Christian  VIII.'s 
communication  to  the  Federal  Diet,  September  7th,  1846 ;  and 
in  relating  the  events  of  that  year  we  have  already  indicated 
what  the  true  meaning  of  these  words  is,  and  how  in  later 
times  they  have  been  misinterpreted  (p.  77).  The  condosionof 
Austnan  Cabmet  nnally  proposed  a  conclusion  of  ne-  tiona. 
gotiations  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  If,  now,  the  Danish  Government  should  find  itself  induced  to  acknow- 
ledge as  its  own  that  understanding  of  its  programme  which  we  have  set  down  in 
the  present  despatch,  and  in  the  annex  to  the  same ;  if  it  would  at  the  same  time 
secure  to  us,  in  the  hinding  form  of  a  declaration  made  at  the  command  of  his 
Majesty  the  King,  the  actual  fulfilment  of  the  intentions  which  it  has  hitherto 
officially  communicated  to  us  only  as  a  possible  contingency ;  and  if  it  would  also 
act  in  accordance  therewith,  as  far  as  occasion  for  so  doing  is  already  afforded — 
then  we  might  confidently  rely  upon  the  speedy  conciliatory  termination  of  the 
diffemces  hitherto  subsisting  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Danish  mo- 
narchy, as  also  between  it  and  the  Germanic  Confederation.  We  would  then 
return  the  mandate  by  which  we,  in  common  with  Prussia,  represent  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  in  this  affair,  simultaneously  with  the  evacuation  of 
Holstein,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  full  power  of  the  sovereign  in  that 
duchy ;  we  would  be  answerable  in  the  Federal  IMet  for  the  agreement  effected, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  look  upon  the  new  internal  confirmation  of  the 
union  of  the  lands  under  one  ruler  as  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  allow  us  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  international  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  through 
the  recognition  of  the  common  succession.'* 

That  is  to  say,  in  consideration  of  the  promised  restoration  of 
Holstein  and  participation  in  the  recognition  of  the  succession, 
the  German  Powers  demanded  three  things  from  Denmark : 
acquiescence  in  the  Austrian  interpretation  of  the  Danish  pro- 
gramme, as  set  forth  in  this  correspondence  ;  a  binding  declara- 
tion concerning  the  execution  of  it;  and  a  commencement  of 
this  execution.  But  they  had  to  content  themselves  with  less. 
January  27th,  1852,  a  new  change  of  Ministry  took  place  in 
Denmark,^  Mr.  Bluhme  retaining  his  place  at  the  January 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  replacing  Count  A.  W.  *'*"*"*^- 
Moltke  as  Premier.  On  the  following  day  the  famous  procla- 
mation of  January  28th,  1852,  was  signed  by  the  King,  and  on 
January  29th  the  Danish  answer  to  the  last  despatches  was 
sent  to  Vienna  and  Berlin.  In  this  answer  (p.  398,  No.  8)  Mr. 
Bluhme  states  that  he  was  authorised  by  his  Majesty — 


'  The  members  of  the  new  so-called 
January  ministry  were -7- Premier  and 
Foreign  Affidrs,  ^/tiAm^ ;  Finance,  iS^pon- 
ntok ;  War,  Hanm  ;  Vkvj,  SUet^BUie ; 


Interior  and  Charch,  Bang;  Justice, 
A,  W,  Scheel ;  Slesyig,  C.  MoHke ;  Hol- 
stein, Bewnthw-Criminii. 
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«  to  declare  that  the  King,  onr  most  graoions  Master,  acknowledges  as  being 
in  oonformity  with  his  own  that  interpretation  of  his  intentions,  which  is 
contained  in  the  communication  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Cabinet  of  December 
20th,  1851.^ 

But  a  special  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  King  to  carry 
out  this  programme  in  every  respect  was  7U)t  given,  and  could 
not  be  given.  If  that  had  been  done,  the  internal  organization 
of  the  Danish  monarchy  would  have  been,  by  a  formal  engage- 
ment, made  subject  to  foreign  influence ;  such  a  pledge  would 
indeed  have  been  the  doom  of  Danish  independence.  The 
Austrian  Government  had  finally  demanded  actions,  and  that 
demand  had  been  complied  with.  Through  the  proclamation  of 
January  28th,  the  intentions  of  the  King  concerning  the  future 
organization  of  the  state  had  been  conveyed  to  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  this  document  was  communicated  to  the  Cabinets 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  together  with  the  said  despatch  of 
January  29th. 

The  principal  points  in  the  proclamation  of  January  28, 1852, 
Procbrtnauon  of  which  we  havc  printed  a  translation  in  Appendix  HE. 
1862!°*  ^  (p.  394),  were  the  following : — The  plan  for  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  monarchy  on  the  Eyder  principle,  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  **  Notables  "  in  1851,  was  to  be  given  up.  The 
traditional  community  in  administration  and  legislation  em- 
bracing all  parts  of  the  monarchy  was  to  be  re-established,  and 
also  the  unity  in  point  of  customs.  A  common  representation 
was  to  be  introduced,  and  the  Privy  Council  re-established  for 
the  whole  state  as  before  1848.  The  separate  constitutions  were 
at  the  same  time  to  be  preserved ;  the  fmidamental  law  of  Den- 
mark-Proper to  remain  in  undiminished  force ;  the  institutions 
of  the  Estates  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein  to  receive  a  further  deve- 
lopment ;  and  the  Estates  to  be  convoked  soon.  The  former 
special  judicial  and  administrative  connexion  between  Slesvig 
and  Holstein  was  to  be  definitively  abolished.  The  Danish  and 
German  nationalities  in  Slesvig  were  to  receive  equal  protec- 
tion, and  new  letters  of  amnesty  were  promised.  Copies  of  the 
proclamation  accompanied  the  Danish  despatch  of  January  29th, 
1852,  to  the  Danish  Ministers  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  The  pro- 
clamation was  communicated  to  these  Cabinets  in  order  that 
they  might  see,  that  its  contents  were  in  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Bluhme,  in  so  far  as  it  treated  of  matters 
that  had  been  discussed  between  the  Cabinets.  For  it  must 
be  well  observed,  tliat  the  proclamation  of  January  28th,  1852, 
tmtts  not  only  of  those  questions  which  had  formed  the  subject 
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of  oorrespondenoe  between  Denmark  and  the  representatives  of 
Germany,  but  also  of  other  matters.*  It  is,  for  instance,  declfiu*ed 
in  the  proclamation  that  the  separate  constitutions  of  Slesyig 
and  of  Holstein  should  receiye  a  development  in  a  liberal  spirit 
and  also  that  both  nationalities  in  Slesvig  should  be  equally 
protected, — ^topics  about  which  there  is  not  a  syllable  either  in 
the  Danish  despatch  of  December  6th,  or  in  the  Austrian  des- 
patch of  December  26th. 

Whether  Austria  by  these  negotiations  obtained  all  that 
she  wished  must  be  left  undecided  This,  at  least,  was  ob- 
tained, that  the  Danish  Government  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  Eyder  system,  and  to  proclaim  a  return,  with  necessary 
modifications,  to  the  Whole-State  system.  A  special  pledge  to 
adhere  to  this  system  for  the  future  was  not  given,  but  an  im- 
mediate change  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  More  was 
not  to  be  obtained ;  and  in  February  the  Austrian  corps  d'armee 
(20,000  men)  left  Holstein  after  a  stay  of  a  twelve-  Eestitation 
month,  and  the  country  was  fully  restored  to  the  o'Hotetein. 
King's  authority  (Protocols  of  February  16th  and  21st,  1852). 
On  the  29th  of  July,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  reported  in  the  Federal  Diet  on  the  Hoi-  Atutru^aod 
stein  affidr,  and  returned  their  powers  as  represen-  FedeniDiet, 
tatives  of  the  Confederation.  This  report  is  not  without  "^^^'^^^ 
lasting  interest  It  begins  with  the  peace  of  July  2nd,  1850, 
^md  describes  how  the  pacification  of  Holstein  was  carried  out. 
"  But,**  says  the  report,  "  even  after  the  suppression  of  the 
unjuttijiabU  rmttanee  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  the  solution  of 
political  complications  which  had  arisen  between  Denmark  and 
the  Grermanic  Confederation  was  beset  with  difficulties  which 
could  be  overcome  only  in  course  of  time."  The  negotiations 
between  the  two  German  Cabinets  and  Denmark  are  then 
shortly  described  up  to  the  proclamation  of  January  28th,  which 
on  the  same  occasion  was  communicated  to  the  Diet  by  the 
Danish  plenipotentiary,  for  its  information  in  so  far  as  that 
document  concerned  Holstein  and  Lauenburg : — 

^  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria  and  Prussia,"  continues  the  report,  *'  are 
ofdeved  to  declare  that  this  proclamation,  in  ihote  of  its  enactmerUs  ^  ^ 

which  hatfe  rtference  to  the  questions  which  have  been  matter  of  dia^  as.  oonoens 
puU  between  Denmark  and  the  Gonfederaiion^  contains  an  expres-  Sj^Tpwu 
sion  of  the  agreement  efifected  between  the  most  high  courts  which 
have  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Royal  Danish  Govern- 
ment.'' 

M   2 
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This  acknowledgment  that  by  no  means  the  whole  content 
of  the  often-qnoted  proclamation  concerned  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation is  repeated  a  little  further  on  in  the  following  terms 
(the  intervening  passages  refer  solely  to  the  detail  of  the 
restitution  of  Holstein  to  the  King's  authority) :  — 

"  Austria  and  Prussia  confidently  hope  that  the  German  Governments,  in 
forming  a  judgment  on  those  enactments  of  the  royal  Danish  proclamation 
which  are  suhject  to  the  competency  of  the  High  Federal  Diet,  will  apply  the 
measure  of  a  tranquil  appreciation  of  real  rights  and  actual  relations,  and  not 
that  of  ^the  excitement  which  has  prevailed  in  a  period  of  deep  commotions, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  present  question.** 

The  Report  then  alludes  to  the  state  of  things  before  1848, 
and  particularly  to  the  commimity  of  administration,  which  for- 
merly in  some  respects  connected  Holstein  with  Slesvig,  but 
not  with  the  Kingdom.  It  was  implied  by  the  Proclamation 
that  this  community  which  had  ceased  to  exist  lawfully  already 
in  1848,  would  not  be  re-established.  With  reference  to  this 
the  Report  acknowledges  that  although  the  Danish  Grovemment 
Noobitga-  had  in  its  communication  to  the  Federal  Diet  of 
^DeilJSSJk  Sept.  7,  1846,  declared  that  this  special  connexion 
to  1M6.  should  be  maintained,  the  Confederation  had  not  been 
recognized  to  possess  any  jurisdiction  on  this  matter  (such  as  it 
claimed  in  1848),  nor  had  the  Danish  Gk)vemment  undertaken 
any  unconditionally  binding  obligations  by  that  communication. 
The  report  admitted  that  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the 
Federal  competency  had  not  even  been  raised  in  1846. 

*'  The  Diet,*'  continnesithe  Report,  "was  certainly  entitled  to  expect  that  the 
Danish  Government  after  this  (the  declaration  of  Septemher  7)  would  not  in  an 
alto^thcr  arbitrary  manner  enter  into  another  line  of  policy  than  the  one  in- 
dicated by  these  communications.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  declaration  of  September  7th,  1846,  presupposed  the  state  of 
things  then  obtaining,  and  particularly  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  King, 
limited  only  by  the  consultative  vote  of  the  Estates  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  declaration  could  not  have,  and  was  not  int^ided  to  have, 
the  effect  of  limiting  undoubted  rights  of  sovereignty  beyond  the  constitational 
competency  of  the  Confederation  by  engagements  independent  of  the  chimge  of 
circumstances  or  of  subsequent  events.  The  community  in  law  and  public 
institutions  existing  between  the  duchies  was  in  the  declaration  acknowledged 
"  Right  of  quite  aa  it  existed  at  the  time  within  the  common  lend  qf  the  mo- 
J5^"  ">^  narchy,  as  a  rule,  hut  it  was  not  acknowledged  as  founded  in  a 
ledged  In  rigJit  derivable  from  any  fundamental  law  of  the  duchies.  These 
^^*^  considerations  cannot  be  left  out  of  view  on  judging  of  those  enact- 

ments in  the  Royal  Proclamation,  according  to  which  the  separation  between 
the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Slesvig,  in  res|)ect  of  administration  carried 
pot  during  the  last  years,  is  to  bo  left  in  force,  and  according  to  which  a 
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law  will  be  submitted  to  tbe  advioe  of  the  next  assemblies  of  the  Estates 
for  the  restriction  to  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Jjaueuburg  of  the  Slesvig- 
Uobtein-Lauenburg  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  which  besides  has  been  in  com- 
mon for  all  three  duchies  only  since  1834/'  &c. 

This  Eeport  was  signed  both  by  Austria  and  by  Prussia,  and 
from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Prussia  in  1851  had  relinquished 
the  erroneous  opinions  advanced  by  its  plenipotentiary  in  the  Diet 
in  1848,  as  to  the  character  of  the  rising  in  Holstein,  the  extent  of 
the  Federal  competency,  and  as  to  the  Danish  Government  having 
by  the  communication  of  Sept.  7,  1846,  and  other  similar  de- 
clarations, acknowledged  that  Holstein  had  a  right  to  a  perpetual 
union  with  Slesvig,  which  the  King  could  not  lawfully  abolisL 
The  last  words  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  Report  seem 
to  contain  an  indirect  but  unmistakable  acknowledgment  of 
the  opinion  held  by  the  Danish  Government,  that  the  advice  of 
the  Estates  was  not  necessary  for  the  abolition  of  the  adminis- 
trative community,  though  it  was  necessary  for  the  abolition 
of  the  judicial  community. 

The  resolution  agreed  upon  by  the  Diet,  which  was  proposed 
by  Austria  and  Prussia  at  the  end  of  their  Report,  was  to  the 
following  eflTect : — 

"1.  The  Federal  Diet  acknowledges  the  xjnactments  of  the  proclamation 
issued  on  January  28th,  this  year,  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Yedenx  re«>- 
Denmark,  Duke  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  in  so  far  as  these  enact-  iuUoq.  Jaiy 
ments  concern  the  affairs  of  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauen-  ^'  ^^^' 
burg,  and  under  existing  circumstances  are  at  the  same  time  subject  to 
the  constitutional  investigation  and  resolution  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
as  being  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  rights  of  the  Confederation.  The 
Diet  accordingly  grants  the  confirmation  reserved  for  it  of  that  settlement  of 
the  disputes  hitherto  prevailing  between  Denmark  and  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion»  which  has  been  brought  about  and  agreed  to  by  his  Danish  Majesty  and  the 
Governments  of  Austria  and  Prussia  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Confederation. 

"  2.  The  Federal  Diet  requests  the  Royal  Danish  Ducal  Holstein- Lauenburg 
Plenipotentiary  to  bring  the  present  proceedings  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Royal 
Government,  with  this  further  addition,  that  the  Federal  Diet  has  gained  the 
ooDviotion  that  his  Majesty  also  for  the  future,  in  the  same  just  and  conciliatory 
spirit,  of  which  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  January  28  th  this  year  bears  testi- 
mony, will  watch  over  the  maintenance  and  prosperous  development  of  the 
lawfully  existing  institutions  of  his  German  federal  lands,  as  well  as  of  their 
position  in  connexion  with  the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy,  to  which  they  can 

lay  claim. 

•*  3.  The  Federal  Diet  considers  the  powers  which  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Governments  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  Holstein  question,  and  which 
after  the  end  of  the  term  fixed  have,  since  the  declarations  of  both  courts  of 
September  6, 1851,  been  tacitly  renewed,  as  extinct  with  the  adoi)tion  of  these 
resolutions." 
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Thus  ended  the  third  intervention  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Denmark. 

§  2.  On  the  nature  cmd  mbject^matter  of  the  agreement  effected  in 
1851-52  between  Denmark  and  Q-ermany. 

We  have  quoted  the  report  of  Austria  and  Pmssia  at  so 
great  a  length  because  it  serves  eminently  to  elucidate  the  ques- 
tion, just  now  hotly  discussed,  whether  the  Danish  Grovemment 
by  tfce  transactions  of  1851-52  had  contracted  any  obligations 
towards  Germany ;  and  if  so,  what  the  subject-matter  of  these  obli- 
gations was,  and  whether  they  were  of  a  nature  to  be  uncondition- 
ally enforced  by  Germany.  It  is  a  question  of  great  importance, 
because  Gtermany  now,  since  1856,  in  virtue  of  these  transactions, 
claims  a  right  of  interference  with  Danish  affairs  reaching  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  competency  of  the  Confederation. 

That  some  kind  of  obligations  have  been  contracted  has  never 
been  denied  by  the  Danish  Government.  The  first  question  in 
dispute  is,  therefore : — 

1.   On  what  matters  have  OBLIOATIONS  of   some  kind   OB  OTHEB 
BEEN   OONTBAOTED  BT  DeNMABK  IN   1851-52? 

The  Danish  Government  maintains  that  obligations  have  been 
DwiUhand  coutractcd  only  with  regard  to  those  matters  which 
Tiews.  have  been  treated  of  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence 

with  the  two  German  Powers  in  December  1851.  These  Powers, 
on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  Denmark  is  under  obligations 
to  Germany  witii  reference  to  all  communications  on  the  subject 
of  its  political  programme  made  by  the  Danish  Government 
to  the  German  cabinets  up  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
Holstein,  and  they  maintain  more  especially  that  Denmark  has 
boxmd  herself  to  the  unconditional  observance  of  all  the  enact- 
ments contained  in  the  Boyal  Proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  1852. 
In  support  of  their  view  the  German  powers  appeal  to  the 
unquestioned  facts,  that  the  said  proclamation,  though  in  form 
a  declaration  from  King  Frederick  YII.  to  his  subjects,  was 
communicated  to  the  two  German  powers  in  consequence  of, 
and  with  reference  to,  the  previous  negotiations;  and  that  in 
consideration  of  this  communication  and  in  fulfilment  of 
their  previous  promise,  Austria  and  Prussia  restored  Holstein 
to  the  Danish  king,  signed  the  treaty  of  London,  and  deposed 
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their  powers  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Confederation  in  the 
Holstein  affair.  On  comparing  these  two  allegations  it  will 
be  perceived  at  once  that^  in  so  £ELr  as  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Danish  obligations  is  concerned,  the  questions  at  issue  are, 
whether  Austria  and  Prussia  had  a  right  to  take  cognizance  of 
those  subjects  (rf  the  Proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  1852,  which  had 
not  been  under  discussion  in  the  previous  negotiations,  and 
whether  the  Danish  Government,  by  communicating  the  whole 
Proclamation  instead  of  merely  an  extract,  placed  Denmark 
under  any  obligations  towards  Germany  with  respect  to  those 
subjects  of  the  Proclamation  which  had  not  been  discussed  in  the 
correspondence  of  Dec.  1851.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering 
both  these  questions  with  a  decided  negative.  We  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  maintained,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  document^ 
relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of  one  country,  being  communi- 
cated to  the  Government  of  another  for  its  information  can  give 
the  latter  a  right  of  demanding  or  expecting  the  observation  of 
the  intentions,  rules,  laws,  &c.,  mentioned  in  that  document. 
Something  more  than  a  mere  communication  is  certainly  neces- 
sary. Wliatever  obligations,  therefore,  the  Danish  Government 
may  have  contracted  towards  its  own  subjects  by  that  Pro- 
clamation,— ^Denmark  can  have  contracted  no  obligations  to- 
wards Grermany  by  the  circumstance  alone,  that  copies  of  it  were 
forwarded  to  Berlin  and  Vienna.  But  if  the  German  powers 
will  attempt  to  claim  a  right  of  interference  with  reference 
to  those  matters  which  were  mentioned  in  the  Proclamation, 
but  which  had  not  been  treated  of  in  the  previous  correspond- 
ence, they  have  nothing  whatever  to  rest  their  claim  on,  save  the 
mere  fact  alone  of  the  Proclamation  having  been  communicated 
to  them.  We  therefore  conclude  that  Germany  can  liave  a 
right  only— of  what  nature  we  will  see  presently — of  expecting 
the  carrying  out  of  those  provisions .  of  the  said  Proclamation 
which  had  been  previously  discussed  between  the  cabinets,  and 
which  are  mentioned  in  that  final  summary  of  the  results  of 
the  discussion,  which  is  found  in  the  annex  to  the  Austrian 
despatch  of  December  26,  1851,  to  which  Denmark  gave  her 
adherence.  Concerning  the  carrying  out  of  such  parts  of  the 
royal  intentions  as  have  been  promulgated  through  the  often- 
quoted  Proclamation  but  not  been  previously  discussed  with  the 
German  courts,  these  have  no  title  whatever  to  so  much  as 
demanding  explanations.     It  is  important  to  keep  this  in  mind. 
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for  to  this  class  of  subjects  belongs  the  position  of  the  two  nation- 
alities in  Slesvig. 

The  next  question  we  have  to  answer  is : — 

2.  Ukdeb  what  kind  ov  obligation  has  Dsnmark  bken  placed 

bt  ths  neootl^tions  of  1851-52  ? 

Or,  in  other  words,  has  Germany  obtained  a  right  of  demanding 
and  eyentually  enforcing  the  unconditional  fulfilment  of  all  the 
intentions  avowed  by  Denmark,  as  recapitulated  in  the  Austrian 
despatch  of  Dec.  26,  1851  ?  German  statesmen  maintain  that 
Offrmaa  ^^^is  is  the  caso.  They  say  a  reciprocal  agreement  was 
^•^*  made.     Germany  has  done  her  part,  and    Denmark 

must  be  bound  to  do  hers.  It  cannot  have  been  the  meaning — 
80  they  say — that  the  German  powers  should  restore  Holstein 
and  sign  iJie  treaty  of  London,  and  yet  not  be  entitled  to  enforce 
unconditional  adherence  to  those  announcements  in  consideration 
of  which  they  took  the  said  measures.  It  should  here  be  re- 
membered, that  Germany  had  no  other  right  than  that  of  the 
«»»ge,  po,»  U.  e. tot'iicn  Dei^k  Lmn.ic^  like 
those  of  which  we  treat  They  went,  as  we  have  seen,  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  competency  of  the  Confederation,  and  embraced  the 
whole  domestic  policy  of  the  Danish  Government  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  parts  of  the  monarchy,  but  also  in  regard 
to  the  Kingdom  and  Slesvig.  They  were,  consequently,  of  such 
a  nature,  that  an  unconditionally  binding  engagement  concerning 
them  could  not  be  undertaken  without  reducing  Denmark  to  the 
quality  of  a  German  vassal  state,  or  to  a  position  very  much  like 
that  in  which  Naples,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany,  stood  to 
Austria  before  the  formation  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  But  the 
existence  of  such  an  engagement  is  strongly  denied  on  the 
^^  Danish  side.  It  has  always  been  admitted  by  Den- 
mark that,  although  forced,  in  violation  of  right  and 
of  justice,  to  communicate  its  intentions  to  the  German  powers, 
it  would  not  have  been  honourable  in  the  Danish  Government 
afterwards  wantonly  to  pursue  another  line  of  conduct.  But 
apart  from  such  a  purely  moral  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  its 
actions  the  Danish  Government  does  not  think  itself  responsible 
to  Germany  for  the  course  of  conduct  it  may  find  it  expedient  or 
necessary  to  adopt,  provided  the  ordinary  competency  of  the 
Confederation  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg  be  respc^oted.     In  order  to  decide,  which  of  these  views  is 
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the  correct  one^  we  would  first  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  analogous  case  of  1846^  to  which  the  documents  of  1851 
also  refer.  The  Holstein  Estates  in  that  year  complained  in 
Frankfurt  of  the  Danish  Government  (see  p.  70) ;  Sjjp*^ 
Christian  VIII.  was  thereby  induced  to  communicate,  tnuMacuowi 
through  his  plenipotentiary  at  the  Diet,  what  his  lut. 
views  and  policy  were  concerning  Holstein  and  also  con* 
ceming  several  points  of  domestic  policy  relating  to  the  whole 
Danish  monarchy.  The  Diet,  in  consideration  of  this  commu- 
nication (Sept  7,  1846),  dismissed  the  complaints  of  the  Estates, 
referring,  in  its  resolution,  to  the  royal  communication,  in  so  far 
as  Holstein  was  concerned  by  it,  to  which  duchy  the  competency 
of  the  Federal  organ  was  limited.  Afterwards  it  was  pretended, 
on  the  part  of  Germany,  that  by  the  Declaration  of  Sept.  7, 
1846,  the  Danish  Government  had  contracted  a  binding  engage* 
ment  The  Copenhagen  cabinet  stedfastly  denied  it,  and  ulti* 
mately,  in  the  oftmentioned  despatch  of  Dec.  26,  1851,  that 
question  was  set  at  rest,  the  Austrian  minister  declaring : — 

"Neither  the  courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia  nor  the  Federal  Diet  have 
claimed  for  these  transactions  the  character  of  a  mutually-hinding  treaty- 
engagement,  which  in  reality  it  had  not."  ....'*  llie  Imperial  Court 
acknowledges  that  these  declarations  of  September  7th,  1846,  presupposed  the 
state  of  things  then  obtaining  in  the  Danish  monarchy,  and  had  not  the  legal 
effect  of  making  the  resolutions  which  the  King  under  altered  circumstances 
might  take  concerning  the  subject-matter  of  these  declarations,  and  which  did 
not  come  within  the  competency  of  the  German  Confederation,  dependent  upon 
the  consent  of  the  latter." 

The  corresponding,  if  possible,  still  clearer  passage  from  the 
Report  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  read  on  July  29,  1852,  in  the 
Diet  at  Frankfurt,  has  been  quoted  above  (p.  164).  The 
analogy  of  this  case  of  1846  with  the  one  of  1851  seems  very 
striking.  The  communications  of  Frederick  VII.  were  of  a 
nature  entirely  analogous  to  those  made  by  his  fdther  in  1846, 
extending  as  those  did  to  the  relations  of  Ins  non-Federal  posses- 
sions. In  consideration  of  these  communications  the  Federal 
measures  were  discontinued,  and  the  Diet  passed  a  final  resolution 
(July  29, 1852),  in  which  the  said  communications  are  referred 
to,  **  in  so  far  as  they  concerned  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  and 
at  the  same  time  were  subject  to  the  competency  of  the  Con- 
federation." It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment must  be  free  to  deviate  from  the  communications  of  1851, 
as  well  as  from  those  of  1846,  if  circumstances  really  make  it 
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neoefisary  for  the  welfsure  of  the  state,  and  that  without  new 
negotiations  with  the  Confederation,  always  excepting  such 
special  cases  as  come  within  the  ordinary  competency  of  the 
Confederation.  Only  in  such  cases  the  Confederation  could  have 
a  right  of  enforcing  the  fulfilment  of  the  intentions  professed  by 
the  Danish  Government. 

In  further  illustration  of  our  subject  we  may  refer  to  a  pas- 
Aa  flinttn.  sagc  in  the  Austrian  despatch  of  Dec  26,  in  which  it 
ti^PMMge  ^^  expressly  stated  that  as  soon  as  the  then  pending 
^^J^SJoe?*'  negotiations  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  "  every  future 
a^  1851.  dissent  between  Denmark  and  the  Confederation  would 
again  exclusively  he  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  constitutional 
competency  of  the  Confederation"  (see  p.  388).  These  words 
imply,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  three  important  admis- 
sions: 1.  That  the  subjects  of  the  negotiations  then  pending 
did  not  all  come  within  the  constitutional  competency  of  the 
Confederation.  2.  That  the  Confederation  had  not  by  the 
said  negotiations  acquired  any  right  of  future  interference 
with  respect  to  those  of  the  matters  then  discussed  which  did 
not  come  within  the  constitutional  competency  of  the  Confede- 
ration ;  and  that  consequently  these  matters  could  not  again  be 
taken  up  by  the  Confederation  on  the  strength  of  these  negotia- 
tions. 3.  The  passage  quoted  distinctly  admitted,  that,  if  any 
of  these  questions  should  somehow  again  become  subjects  of 
discussion  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  these  would  have 
an  international  and  not  a  federal  character.  The  terms  of  the 
resolution  of  July  29,  1852,  seem  very  plainly  to  bear  out  the 
tenxwofthe  samo  vicw.  Tlic  Diet,  simply  abiding  by  the  settle- 
iottra^jiTiSr  ^^^^  come  to  once  for  all,  without  any  reservation 
»,iu2.  fQj  ^Q  future,  thereby  acknowledged  not  to  have 
acquired  in  its  relation  to  Denmark  any  new  right,  federal  or 
international,  beyond  its  ordinary  constitutional  competency  as 
the  organ  of  the  Confederation.  The  Diet  only  express^  a 
confident  expectation,  that  the  King  would  also  for  the  future 
maintain  the  welfare  and  the  just  claims  of  his  Federal  terri- 
tories. That  is  to  say, — as  Austria  interpreted  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  Federal  Resolution  of  Sept.  17,  1846, — 'Oie  Diet 
expected  that  the  King  would  not  arbitrarily  abandon  the  policy 
he  had  announced. 

Finally,  we  would  once  more  consider  the  circumstances  and 
Fonnofthe  ^®  diplomatic  form  under  which  this  arrangement 
^•^""■"^^     was  effected.     Austria  and  Prussia  had   in  1851,  as 
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plenipotentiaries  of  the  Confederation^  occupied  Holstein,  and, 
although  they  were  bound  to  act  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
laws  and  the  constitutional  competency  of  the  Confederation^ 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  circumstances  to  compel  Denmark 
to  adopt  a  certain  line  of  domestic  policy,  not  only  with  respect 
to  Holstein,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  Non-Federal  parts  of 
the  monarchy,  with  which  they  had  properly  no  right  to  interfere 
either  in  their  own  name  or  in  that  of  the  Confederation.  This 
was  an  abuse  of  power,  by  which  they  obtained  a  temporary 
influence  on  the  internal  affairs  of  Denmark,  but  from  which 
the  Confederation  neither  could,  nor  at  the  time  intended  to, 
derive  any  new  rights  for  the  future.  Denmark  was  compelled 
to  communicate  its  programme  (which  in  the  Austrian  despatch 
of  Dec  26,  1851,  was  anew  defined)  to  the  German  powers,  and 
was  requested  both  to  give  a  formal  promise  of  executing  it,  and  to 
begin  the  realization  of  it,  as  far  as  was  then  possible.  The  Danish 
Government  gave  no  such  promise,  but  bound  itself  in  relation 
to  its  own  subjects  by  the  Proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  which  at  once 
was  communicated  to  the  Cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  in 
order  that  they  might  ascertain,  that  it  was  in  conformity  with  the 
agreement  come  to,  in  so  far  as  it  treated  of  the  same  subjects. 
These  Cabinets  found  that  it  was  so,  and  communicated  their 
conviction  to  the  Federal  Diet  after  having  fulfilled  their  part 
of  the  agreement  by  restoring  Holstein  and  signing  the  treaty 
of  London.  The  Proclamation  itself  was  at  the  same  time 
communicated  by  the  Danish  minister  in  Frankfurt  to  the  Diet 
for  its  information,  in  so  far  as  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  were 
concerned  by  the  contents  of  that  document.  The  Diet  took 
cc^nizance  of  it,  in  so  far  as  it  referred  to  these  two  duchies, 
acknowledged  it  as  being  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  rights 
of  the  Confederation,  and  finally  received  back  the  powers  it  had 
granted  Austria  and  Prussia.  There  was  no  other  final  acti  no 
treaty  containing  stipulations  for  the  future ;  nothing  whatever 
indicated,  that  the  German  powers  expected  anything  more  of 
the  Danish  Government,  than  they  had  already  obtained,  or  that 
the  affair  was  not  completely  settled. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  we  conclude  that  the 
view  of  the  Danish  Government  concerning  the  transactions  of 
1851-52  is  the  correct  one,  namely,  that  Denmark  has  not  by 
them  contracted  any  new  unconditionally  binding  obligations 
towards  Germany ;  and  that  neither  the  Confederation  nor  the 
two  German  powers,  have,  either  by  the  diplomatic  correspon- 
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dence  of  1851,  or  by  the  commnnicatioii  to  them  of  the  Procla- 
mation of  Jan.  28,  1852,  or  by  the  Federal  resolution  of  July 
29,  1852,  obtained  any  new  right  of  interfering  with  the  internal 
afiairs  of  Denmark.  More  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Proclamation  of  Jan.  28, 1852,  its  contents  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz. — 

1.  Those  matters,  which  came  within  the  ordinary  competency 
oontenuof  of  the  Federal  Diet,  namely,  some  of  the  internal 
SUtiOT^  affairs  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  We  say  some  of 
J*M2tei?^  the  affairs,  because  the  influence  of  the  Federal  Diet 
M^^^tothe  Qjj  ^Q  internal  affairs  of  the  individual  confederate 
jQriidictkm.  lands  ig  strictly  limited  by  the  Federal  Laws  (see  the 
Final  Act  of  Vienna,  Art  61).  With  reference  to  such  mat- 
ters alone  (the  special  charters  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg) 
was  the  Proclamation  communicated  to  the  Diet,  with  refer- 
ence to  them  did  the  Diet  take  cognizance  of  it,  and  with 
reference  to  these  matters  may  Germany  exact  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Proclamation,— of  course  in  conformity  with  the  Federal 
constitution. 

2.  Those  matters,  which  did  not  come  within  the  ordinary 
1.  MAtten  competency  of  the  Diet,  but  which  had  neverthe- 
totoJSiu^i  1^88  yy^em  treated  of  in  the  previous  negotiations. 
X^^!^^  They  are  of  a  double  kind,  namely:  firsts  those, 
■*"y-  which  have  reference  only  to  Denmark- Proper  and 
Slesvig,  e.  g.  the  declaration,  that  Slesvig  should  not  be  incor- 
porated with  Denmark-Proper ;  and,  secondly,  the  relations  of 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg  to  the  Non-Federal  part  of  the 
monarchy.  Concerning  all  these  matters  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment is  in  honour  bound  to  stand  by  its  declarations  given  in 
1851,  as  long  as  the  welfare  of  the  state  will  permit  it,  but 
not^  a  moment  longer ;  Germany  has  no  right  whatever  of 
extorting  from  Denmark  an  unconditional  fulfilment  of  these 
declarations,  and  if  this  should  be  attempted  by  forcible  means, 
these  would  have  the  character  of  a  war.  In  the  case  of  a  devi- 
ation from  the  Proclamation  in  the  affairs  of  Denmark-Proper 
and  Slesvig,  the  Danish  Grovemment  may  perhaps  give  an 
explanation  of  its  reasons  for  so  doing,  if  demanded,  but  cannot 
consistently  with  the  dignity  and  the  independence  of  the  Danish 
Crown  make  that  the  subject  of  negotiations  with  Germany.  Con- 
cerning the  position  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  in  the  Danish 
monarchy,  the  Confederation  may  fairly  claim  the  right  of  open- 
ing international  negotiations  with  Denmark,  but  inasmuch  as 
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this  question  directly  affects  the  non-federal  parts  of  the  state, 
which  are  not  subject  to  the  Federal  laws,  the  Confederation 
cannot  possibly  in  discussions  on  this  question  apply  those 
means  of  compulsion,  which  by  those  laws  are  in  certain  cases 
granted  to  the  Diet  in  purely  internal  German  affairs. 

3.  Finally,  the  Proclamation  of  January  28,  1852,  treated  of 
several  matters  which  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  3.  Aiwni 
previous  diplomatic  correspondence,  e.  g.  the  position  ron!^ni**GS- 
of  the  Nationalities  in  Slesvig.  These  enactments  "^y- 
did,  as  explained  on  page  167,  not  at  all  concern  the  German 
powers,  who  consequently  have  no  right  whatever  to  demand 
explanations  or  negotiations  on  these  subjects. 

In  conclusion  a  few  words  on  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Denmark  undertook  for  the  time  being  to  abandon 
the  Eyder  system,  and  once  more  to  receive  Holstein  arraugement 
into  the  same  constitutional  community  with  the  rest 
of  the  monarchy,  which  existed  before  1848.  As  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this,  Denmark  agreed  to  stop  short,  and  even 
partly  to  retrace  some  steps  on  the  path  of  political  liberty,  and 
particulady  not  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  special  Danish 
charter  of  June  5,  1849,  either  for  the  common  constitution, 
or  for  the  special  representative  institutions  for  Holstein  and 
Slesvig.  The  maintenance  of  the  legislative  and  administrative 
autonomy  of  the  three  duchies,  and  particularly  the  non-incor- 
poration of  Slesvig  with  Denmark-Proper,  was  mentioned  as 
being  still  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Government  Of 
course  no  indepedent  state  could  undertake  such  engagements 
as  unconditionally  binding  for  all  future  time :  nor  was  that 
done  in  the  present  case.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Denmark  should  have  had  so  narrow  an  escape.  Denmark 
is  one  of  the  few  countries  on  the  Continent,  where  a  true 
spirit  of  freedom  has  a  home,  and  the  Danes  deserved  a 
better  fate  than  to  be  left  to  bargain  for  their  liberties  with 
foreign  Powers.  Whilst  thus  Denmark  yielded  with  respect 
to  its  political  programme,  Germany  yielded  in  giving  up 
Schleswig-Holsteinism,  restoring  Holstein  to  the  King,  and  in 
assenting  to  the  treaty  of  London,  all  of  which  was  done  uncon- 
ditionally and  irrevocably.  Nevertlieless  we  do  not  think,  that 
these  concessions  were  at  all  comparable  to  the  sacrifices  made 
on  the  Danish  side.    As  for  Schleswig-Holsteinism  Germany  did 
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not  give  up  any  valid  claim,  neither  did  the  German  powers 
schiMwig-  profess  to  do  so;  they  on  the  contrary  honestly  and 
SSdoSS^  completely  acknowledged,  that  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
iv  Germany,  ^heory  was  unfoundcd,  and  that  Germany  could  not 
found  any  claims  on  it.  The  Federal  Diet  had  already,  in 
1823y  decided  that  the  mediseval  constitution,  from  which  Hol- 
stein,  according  to  that  theory,  could  claim  a  perpetual  union 
with  Slesvig  independently  of  the  Danish  Crown,  was  not  any 
longer  in  vigour.  This  was  now  completed  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  report  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  that  the  Danish 
Grovemment  had  not,  as  maintained  by  Prussia  in  1848,  at 
any  time  recognized  the  existence  of  such  a  right  of  union. 
There  was  now  no  ground  left,  on  which  Grermany  could  take  up 
the  case  of  ^' Schleswig-Holstein."  The  abandonment  of  this 
theory,  though  important  to  Denmark,  was  not  properly  a  part 
of  the  agreement,  because  it  was  really  and  professedly  not  a  con- 
cession to  Denmark,  but  a  concession  to  truth  and  justice,  and 
which,  as  fiax  as  we  can  judge,  was  very  beneiScial  to  Germany  her- 
self. The  official  support  given  for  a  time  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
rebellion  has.  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  been  a  source  only  of 
dishonour  and  misfortune  to  Germany.  It  was  both  wise  and 
honourable  to  give  up^ — we  hope  for  ever — the  defence  of  such 
a  cause.  As  for  the  restoration  of  Holstein  ^  to  the  authority  ct 
the  King,  we  cannot  consider  that  a  great  concession  to  Denmark, 
for  in  truth  it  had  been  delayed  so  long,  that  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  postponed  much  longer  without  leading  to  serious  remon- 
strances on  the  part  of  the  other  European  powers.  Finally, 
Denmark  obtained  the  signature  of  the  London  treaty  by  Austria 
and  Prussia  (as  European  Powers,  not  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Confederation),  and  afterwards  by  the  other  Grerman  states, 
whereby  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  and  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Prince  Christian  of  Gliicksburg  were  acknowledged, 
but  this  involved  no  sacrifice  whatever  of  the  legitimate  interests 
of  Germany.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  by  the  transactions  of 
''1851-52  Germany  really  sacrificed,  nothing  of  her  rights  or 
inter^ts;  whilst  Denmark  gained  the  assent  of  Germany  to  the 
treaty  of  London,  only  by  sacrificing  for  a  long  time  to  come  her 
internal  development  in  the  direction  of  freedom. 


^  We  may  here  observe,  that  German 
writen  of  a  certain  class  often  speak  of 
a  restoration  of  Slesvig  as  a  part  of  the 


agreement ;  but  what  they  mean  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  guess. 
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§  1.  Settlement  of  the  Succession, 

In  dose  coimexion  with  the  first  steps  made  by  the  Danish 
Government  towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  monarchy  on  the 
Whole-State  principle,  as  announced  in  the  proclamation  of 
Jan.  28,  1852,  was  the  settlement  of  the  important  question 
of  the  SQCcession.  The  matter  in  dispute,  with  refer-  Nrcenttyof 
ence  to  the  succession,  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  SSSSeSSott* 
whether  the  subsidiary  cognatic  succession  obtaining  *°®^- 
for  the  Danisli  crown,  according  to  the  Lex  Regia^  in  the  event 
of  the  male  line  of  the  Boyal  house  becoming  extinct^  was  valid 
also  in  Holstein  and  Slesvig.  The  Emperor  of  Bussia  claimed 
in  that  event  a  part  of  Holstein,  whilst  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg 
asserted  pretensions  to  the  whole,  both  of  Slesvig  and  of 
Holstein*  True,  these  claims  were  in  conflict  with  one  another, 
and  might  to  a  certain  extent  paralyse  each  other;  but  the 
int^rity  of  the  monarchy  was  nevertheless  greatly  imperilled 
by  them.  On  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  publicly  putting  forth 
hiB  pretensions,  Frederick  VI.  began  negotiations  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  all  uncertainty  on  the  subject;  but  these  were 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  king.  Christian  YIII.  took  the 
matter  up  again,  and  in  his  letters  patent  of  July  8,  1846, 
declared  that  the  validity  of  the  cognatic  succession  in  Slesvig 
was  unquestionable  ;  but  that  there  were  obstacles  to  this  order 
of  succession  in  Holstein.  The  King  promised  to  exert  himself 
to  remove  those  obstacles,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  general 
acknowledgment  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  state.  But  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  task  completed.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  Government  of  Frederick  VII.,  though  with  this  modi- 
fication, that,  whilst  Christian  VIIL  wished  to  vindicate  also 
in  Holstein  the  subsidiary  cognatic  succession  according  to  the 
Lex  Beffia,  his  successor  gave  this  up  as  unattainable,  and 
introduced  purely  agnatic  succession  in  the  whole  monarchy. 
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After  long  negotiations  the  conflicting  claims  were  reconciled  in 
the  following  manner.  The  Emperor  of  Bussia  renounced  by 
the  protocol  of  Warsaw,  June  5,  1851,  his  pretensions  in  favour 
of  Prince  Christian  of  Gliicksburg,  and  his  male  agnatic  lineage, 
whilst  the  nearest  cognates  renounced  their  rights  in  favour  of 
his  consort,  the  Princess  Louise,  bom  Princess  of  Hesse,  and 
sister  of  the  presumptive  cognatic  .heir,  Prince  Frederick  of 
Hesse.  The  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  of  Gliicksburg,  and 
their  male  agnatic  issue,  thus  united  in  their  persons  the  rights 
of  the  cognates  and  the  Bussian  claims.  Already,  July  4,  1850, 
a  protocol  had  been  signed  in  London  by  England,  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  Sweden-Norway,  and  Denmark,  acknowledging 
the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  and  proclaiming  the 
intention  of  the  said  powers  to  effect  a  general  European  recog- 
nition of  the  eventual  settlement  of  the  succession.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  arrangements  above  indicated  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  five  great  Powers  and  Sweden-Norway  were  invited 
to  give  effect  to  the  intentions  expressed  in  the  London  protocol 
TY»ty  of  of  1850.  The  consequence  was  the  signature  in  London, 
May  8. 1861  May  8,  1852,  of  a  treaty  by  which  the  said  Powers 
acknowledged  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  as  a  per- 
petual principle  in  European  politics,  and  engaged  to  recognize, 
in  the  event  of  the  male  line  of  the  Boyal  Danish  family 
becoming  extinct,  the  succession  of  Prince  Christian  and  the 
male  issue  of  his  present  marriage  to  aU  the  lands  united  under 
the  sceptre  of  Frederick  VII.  It  was  also  agreed,  that^  if  at 
some  future  time  a  like  fate  should  threaten  the  new  dynasty, 
the  same  Powers  would  take  into  consideration  the  communica- 
tions which  the  then  reigning  King  of  Denmark  might  wish  to 
make  on  the  subject  The  London  treaty  was  afterwards  acceded 
to  by  Hanover,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  Electoral  Hesse,  Olden- 
burg, Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  and  the  Italian 
princes.  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Mecklenburg,  and 
Saxe- Weimar  were  invited  to  accede,  but  refiised.  To  the  other 
states  the  treaty  was  simply  commuicated. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  were  for  a 
Arrangement  whilo  backed  by  Prussia,  but  in  vain.  The  Duke  and 
Jf  aSiuSS?  li's  family  were  exiled,  and  excluded  from  amnesty. 
^""^^  He  and  his  brother  were  deprived  of  the  orders  and 

dignities  conferred  upon  them  by  Danish  kings  ;  but  out  of  re- 
gard for  their  near  relationship  with  the  Boyal  family  (they 
being  brothers-in-law  of  the  late  King),  their  estates  were  not 
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confiscated.  Those  of  the  Duke  were  retained  by  the  Danish 
Government,  but  a  fair  compensation — about  400,000Z. — was 
given.  In  the  third  article  of  the  document  (d.  Dec.  80,  1852, 
p.  421)  by  which  this  was  settled,  he  was  made  to  promise,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  family,  to  abstain  from  all  that  could  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  Danisli  monarchy,  and  particularly  not  to 
counteract  any  measure  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
succession  or  the  organization  of  the  monarchy.  The  brother 
and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  have,  however,  since  declared 
that  they  do  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  this  promise. 
Denmark  will,  therefore,  have  her  pretenders  abroad,  just  as 
France,  Spain,  and  England  have  heA  or  still  have. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  question  of  succession,  and 
the  principal  documents  bearing  upon  it,  will  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix IV.,  p.  401. 

The  new  arrangement  was  completed  by  the  emanation  of  a 
law,  transferring  the  eventual  succession  in  the  whole  Newuwof 
monarchy  to  Prince   Christian  of  Gliicksbiu-g,  since  Jniysi.isM. 
then  styled  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  his  male  agnatic  issue,  and 
abolishing  the  succession  according  to  the  Art.  27-40  of  the 
Lex  Begia^  which  had  then  been  in  force  for  188  years.^     The 
new  law  of  succession  was  not  signed  till  July  31,  1853.     This 
delay  was  caused  by  the  IUgsdag,  or  Parliament  of  Denmark- 
Proper,  established  in  1849,  whose  consent — by  a  majority  of 
three-fourths  of  the  votes — was  necessary  for  the  alteration  of 
the  order  of  succession.     A  bill  for  the  enactment  of  oppoaition 
this  alteration  was  brou£:ht  in  as  soon  as  Parliament  abouuoa 
assembled,  in  October,  1852,  but  was  rejected.     The  lexiiegia. 
transference  of  the  succession  from  the  next  cognate  to  Prince 
Christian   of  Glucksburg,   met   with   no    objection  whatever; 
but  several  reasons  were  alleged  against  the  abolition  of  the 
Lez  Regia.     That  measure  had  been  proposed — because  both  the 
protocol  of  Warsaw  and  the  London  treaty  referred  only  to  the 
agnatic  male  descendants  of  Prince  Christian.     If  his  male  line 
should  fail,  the  Lex  Regia  being  still  in  force,  disputes  between 
cognatic  and  agnatic  claims,  similar  to  those  which  had  just 
been  settled,  would  be  sure  to  take  place  again.     In  order  to 
avoid   this,   it   was   thought  better   to   abolish   the  subsidiary 
cognatic  succession  provided  by  the  Lex  Regiay  and  to  give  the 


>  Art  1-20,  22-24,  and  26,  were  abol- 
ished on  the  {Mflsing  of  the  new  Con- 
stitutional Charter  in  1S49 ;  only  Art. 


21  and  25,  coutaining  certain  rules  for 
the  Royal  Princes,  are  still  in  force. 
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eventually  last  king  of  the  new  dynasty  free  hands  to  name  his 
successor.  Against  this  reasoning,  it  was  observed  on  the  side 
of  the  Opposition,  that  the  proposed  arrangement  would  not  give 
Pret4?nded  the  last  king  free  hands.  For,  according  to  the  pro- 
futurp  tocol  of  Warsaw,  the  pretensions  of  Eussia  to  Holstein 

•ucc(«8ioa.  would  Tcvive  at  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of 
Prince  Christian ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  being  thus  the  only 
pretender  to  any  part  of  the  monarchy,  the  Danish  Cro^vn  might 
in  the  supposed  case  be  converted  into  a  Russian  second-geniture. 
It  would,  therefore,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Opposition,  be 
better  to  retain  the  subsidiary  cognatic  succession  imder  the 
Lex  Regia,  in  order  that  the  claims  of  the  cognatic  heir  in  the 
8upjx)sed  case  might  counterbalance  the  Russian  pretensions. 
This  view  was  especially  defended  by  Mr.  Wegener,  keeper  of 
the  Records,  a  very  learned  historian,  whose  voice  had  so  much 
the  more  effect,  as  he  was  known  to  have  been  consulted  in  the 
negotiations  on  the  succession,  and  as  he  was  so  placed  that  he 
could  not  begin  this  opposition  against  the  Government  without 
imminent  risk  of  losing  his  place,  which,  in  fact,  also  proved  to 
be  the  consequence.  We  must  confess  that  Mr.  Wegener's 
reasoning  appears  to  us  very  far-fetched.  The  combination 
which  he  dreaded  so  much  was  not  more  likely  to  take  place 
than  a  score  of  others.  The  male  lineage  of  Prince  Christian 
might  very  well  outlive  the  Russian  dynasty,  whose  claims  to 
Holstein — always  doubtful,  and  never  acknowledged  by  Denmark 
— would  then  devolve  upon  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  if 
any  member  of  tliat  branch  of  the  house  of  Gottorp  should  still 
be  extant  But  a  mere  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg  would  not 
be  a  very  dangerous  pretender.  True,  the  Grand  Duke  him- 
self might,  in  this  case,  become  Emperor  of  Russia;  but  this 
would  not  necessarily  happen,  as  in  Russia  the  female  line  can 
succeed.  In  any  case  it  might  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  other  European  Powers  would  not  allow  Denmark  to  be- 
come a  Russian  second-geniture,  or  even  a  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  If  the  general  interest  of  Europe  should  still  demand 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  other  Powers  would  compel  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  give  up  altogether,  or  renounce  anew 
his  claims  on  Holstein,  rather  tlian  suffer  him,  for  the  sake 
of  the  principle  of  integrity,  to  satisfy  his  claims  to  a  part 
of  the  monarchy  by  taking  the  whole.  Moreover,  the  voice 
of  the  Danish  people  would  surely  under  such  ciicumatances 
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have  some  weight  We  can,  therefore,  not  help  thinking  that 
the  vision  of  a  future  Bussian  succession  in  Denmark  was  a 
mere  bugbear,  which  could  not  have  delayed  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  of  Succession,  if  there  had  not  been  other  circumstances 
at  work.  The  validity  of  the  Lex  Regia  in  Slesvig  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  points  discussed  between  the  defenders  of 
the  Danish  cause  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party ;  an  abolition 
of  the  Lex  Regia^  therefore,  appeared  as  a  concession  to  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Denmark.  Besides,  the  negotiations  con- 
cerning the  succession  had  been  begim  by  the  more  popular 
"  November  ministry ;"  and  it  appeared  that  at  that  time  the 
abolition  of  the  Lex  Begia  hjwl  not  been  intended.  The  final 
result  had  been  brought  about  by  the  so-called  "January 
ministry"  (of  Jan.  27,  1852),  which  was  very  far  from  having  the 
general  confidence  of  the  nation ;  and  by  this  ministry  the 
abolition  of  the  Lex  Regia  weis  first  proposed.  This  caused  the 
measure  to  be  treated  as  a  party  question.  But  the  principal 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Bill  of  Succession  was  its  companion- 
ship with  another  important  measure,  which  was  brought  in  by 
GoTemment  at  the  same  time — namely,  a  bill  for  the  reception 
of  Holstein  into  the  Danish  custom-svstom,  from  which  this 
duchy  had  been  severed  by  the  insurrection  and  the  German 
occupation  in  1851.  Both  measm-es  had  the  appearance  of  being 
disjointed  parts  of  the  new  constitution,  annoimced  by  the  Pro- 
clamoiation  of  Jan.  28,  1852.  The  Rigsdag  had  hitherto  asked 
in  vain  for  information  on  the  principles  of  the  organization  to 
be  established  in  pursuance  of  that  Proclamation,  and  did  not 
wish  to  bind  its  own  hands  by  voting  disjointed  parts  of  it.  The 
A.ssembly  wanted  to  force  the  Government  into  explanations,  and 
the  result  was  that,  these  being  refused,  both  bills  were  rejected. 
A  dissolution  ensued,  but  the  new  Assembly  took  the  same  course ; 
and  only  after  a  second  dissolution  were  the  bills  passed,  on  the 
strong  representations  of  the  Government,  how  necessary  the 
adoption,  particularly  of  the  Succession  Bill,  was.  The  new  law 
of  succession  was  then  immediately  published — July  31,  1853. 

In  the  three  duchies,  Slesvig,  Holstein,  and  Ijauenburg,  the 
law  of  succession  was  simply  decreed.  The  representative 
assemblies  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  could  not  derive  any  right  to 
an  influence  on  this  matter  from  the  General  Law  of  1831,  by 
which  they  had  been  estiablished.  The  Estates  of  Lauenburg 
were  in  an  analogous  position.  The  Law  of  Succession  was 
therefore  not  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  these  aasemblies. 

N  2 
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Doubts  have  been  thrown  out  of  late,  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  party,  whether  this  omission  has  not  inva- 
lidated the  law  of  July  Slat,  1853.  But  we  have  not  seen  any 
reasons  stated  for  this  view.  Nor  could  the  law  have  been 
opposed  in  these  assemblies,  even  by  Schleswig-Holstein-minded 
deputies,  although  we  are  well  aware  how  inimical  it  was  to 
their  plans.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  rather 
have  seen  any  other  agnatic  prince  designated  for  the  Danish 
The  new  tlirouc  thau  the  present  Prince  of  Denmark.  But,  as 
snccewion  thimra  stood,  he  was  in  1852  the  only  ]3erson  who  could 
to  the  as  much  as  lay  claim  to  the  succession.     Ihe  riffht 

Schl  -Holtt.  . 

pwty.  of  Prince  Cliristian  was,  therefore,  independent  of  the 

represensative  assemblies ;  and  the  Estates  of  the  three  duchies 
could  not  lawfully  have  opposed  him,  even  if  they  had  wished 
to  do  so.  Besides,  any  other  prince  would  have  had  against 
him  all  those  claims  that  were  reconciled  by  the  succession  of 
Prince  Christian,  together  with  the  stipulations  of  the  London 
Treaty.  The  abolition  of  the  subsidiary  cognatic  succession, 
according  to  the  Lex  Regia,  was,  however,  that  part  of  the  law 
which  was  most  inimical  to  the  Separatist  scheme  ;  but  to  prevent 
this  measure  would  have  been  totally  impossible  for  the  friends 
of  that  scheme,  even  if  they  had  had  the  majority  in  the  repre- 
sentative assemblies  of  the  duchies,  and  even  iJF  the  law  had 
been  submitted  to  their  consideration.  Ever  since  1840,  the 
Scldeswig-Holstein  party  had  maintained  that  the  said  cognatic 
succession  was  not  valid  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein ;  the  abolition 
of  it  was,  therefore,  apparently  a  concession  to  them,  to  which 
they  could  not  possibly  object,  although  this  apparent  victory 
was  far  worse  than  a  defeat.  The  Schleswig-Holstein  move- 
ment was  directed  against  the  integrity  of  tlie  Danish  state ; 
and  the  real  or  pretended  uncertainty  hitherto  prevailing,  as  to 
whether  the  succession  really  was  uniform  for  all  parts  of  the 
state,  had  afforded  the  Separatists  one  of  their  best  means  of 
agitation,  at  the  same  time  authorizing  in  some  degree  their 
continual  appeals  to  the  possibility  of  the  monarchy  being  dis- 
solved at  some  future  time.  This  ceased  to  be  the  case,  when  an 
unquestionable  uniformity  in  point  of  succession  was  established 
for  all  parts  of  the  monarchy  by  the  abolition  of  the  subsidiary 
cognatic  succession.  This  measure,  therefore,  though  apparently 
a  concession  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party,  disarmed  it>  and 
strengthened  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  which  of  course 
was  equally  secured  by  a  purely  agnatic  as  by  an  agnatic^ 
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cognatic  order  of  succession.  Not  only  was  an  indirect  security 
against  a  future  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy  gained  by 
the  removal  of  all  doubts  concerning  the  uniformity  of  the  suc- 
cession in  all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  but  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Danish  state  contained  in  the  London  treaty 
amounted  to  a  positive  security  against  such  an  event.  Almost 
every  single  state  in  Europe  having  promised  to  respect  the  prin- 
ciple of  integrity  and  the  new  succession,  none  of  them  could  in 
good  faith  counteract  them.  By  that  treaty  the  German  Govern- 
ments, who  signed  it,  pledged  themselves  not  to  further,  but 
even  to  counteract,  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  National  party 
in  Grermany  against  Denmark.  The  London  treaty  is,  therefore, 
highly  unpopular  in  Germany,  and  different  symptoms  indicate 
that  if  the  said  party  shoidd  once  more  obtain  that  degree  of 
influence  which  it  possessed  in  1848  and  1849,  and  if  the  general 
state  of  things  in  Europe  should  at  all  be  favourable,  Ger- 
many will  most  likely  attempt  to  pursue  its  peculiar  policy 
against  Denmark,  in  defiance  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  contained  in  the  Treaty  of 
London.  The  friends  and  agents  of  tliat  party  in  Eng-  oennan 
land  have  already  begun  to  prepare  the  public  for  S^rSi^ 
such  a  possibility.  It  is  thus  urged  that  the  treaty  ®'^"<*«°- 
is  not  an  act  of  guarantee  properly  so  called.  This  is  so  far 
true  that  neither  England  nor  any  other  power  is  boimd  by  the 
treaty  to  defend  with  arms  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  state  or 
the  succession  of  Prince  Christian,  if  Prussia  should  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  for  herself  or  for  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg.  But  this  circumstance  clearly  does  not  detract 
from  the  obligation  contracted  on  its  own  part  by  every  single 
state  of  respecting  the  treaty  to  which  it  had  subscribed.  Or  is 
it  only  the  fear  of  a  war  with  England,  France,  or  Russia,  that 
is  to  make  tlie  treaty  respected  by  those  other  states  who  have 
signed  it?  We  do  not  sec  why  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
London  should  be  considered  less  faithless  than,  for  instance,  the 
conduct  of  Frederick  the  Great  against  Maria  Theresa  in  the 
analoirous  case  of  the  Austrian  succession  in  1740. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that  the  treaty  has  ceased  to  have 
binding  force  because  of  the  war  in  1855-56  between  Russia 
and  the  Western  Powers,  who  were  all  parties  to  the  treaty. 
We  are,  however,  not  aware  that  the  Russian  war  has  rescinded 
any  other  treaty  between  Russia  and  England  or  France. 
Brides,  the  London  treaty  of  May  8th,  1852,  was  not  merely 
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concluded  between  the  said  Powers,  but  between  them  and 
scTeral  other  Powers  which  remained  neutral.  On  account  of 
this  circumstance,  it  would  be  binding  on  all  parties  even  during 
the  war.  It  has  further  been  stated  that  Austria  and  Prussia, 
having  signed  the  treaty  without  authority  for  so  doing  from  the 
Federal  Diet,  the  Germanic  Confederation  cannot  be  bound  by  it. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  adherence  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, as  a  body  politic,  was  never  demanded  or  thought 
necessary.  Austria  and  Prussia  signed  the  treaty  as  Euro- 
pean Powers,  not  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Confederation; 
and  it  was  adhered  to  by  other  German  states  individually. 
But  it  needs  not  to  be  demonstrated  that  they  could  not  respect 
the  treaty  as  European  states,  and  at  the  same  time  thwart  it  as 
members  of  the  Confederation.^ 

Finally,  the  mistaken  fears  of  Mr.  Wegener  as  to  a  future 
Bussian  succession  in  Denmark,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition 
of  §§  27-40  of  the  Lex  Regia,  combined  with  the  principle  of 
integrity,  proclaimed  perpetual  for  the  Danish  monarchy  by  the 
London  treaty,  have  been  revived  of  late  in  England,  though 
long  since  exploded  in  Denmark.  But  whilst  Mr.  Wegener,  by 
the  argument  above  examined,  only  wished  to  oppose  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  succession  according  to  the  Lex  Regiay  his  reasoning, 
much  distorted  and  exaggerated,  is  now  turned  against  the 
Treaty  of  London,  and  especially  against  the  paragraph  on  the 
integrit}*^  of  Denmark.  The  treaty  is  misrepresented  as  giving 
directly  to  Russia  a  right  of  inlu^ritance  to  the  Danish  throne, 
of  which  there  is  no  vestige  in  the  document  itself;  and  this 
misrepresentation  haa  been  persevered  in  so  long  that,  as  will 
be  remembered,  the  matter  was  touched  on  twice  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  year,  and  necessitated  a  refutation  on  the  part 
of  Earl  Russell.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  enlist  the  anti- 
Russian  feelings  of  the  English  people  against  Denmark,  the 
Danish   Government  is  represented   as  anxious  to  force  this 

^  It  may  be  stated  hero  that  the  ,  treaty,  we  must  leave  undecided.  But 
assailants  of  the  London  treaty  usually  i  in  any  case  this  parlance,  which  has 
designate  it  as  ''the  London  protocol,"  i  been  imitated  sometimes  by  other  au- 
which  name  properly  belongs  to  a  dif-  '  thors,  is  quite  erroneous, 
ferent  document  before  mentioned,  i  Another  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the 
Whether  they  really  wish  to  confound  '  Treaty  of  London  is  not  to  be  found 
the  two  documents,  of  which  the  eai*lier,  ,  in  Miurtons'  well-known  diplomatic 
the  real  '*  Protocol  of  Loudon,'*  July  4,  ,  "Rocueil."  The  volume  where  it  ought 
1850,  was  notsigued  by  Prussia,  ortliey  to  have  been  inserted  is  edited  by  Mr. 
wish  by  the  expression  **  protocol/'  to  |  Samwer,  whom  we  have  mentioned  be- 
derogate  from  the  binding  character  of  '  fore  (pp.  37,  190,  note). 
the  convention,   which    calls    itself   a  ! 
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imaginary  Bussian  succession  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  equally 
imaginary  state  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Nay,  some  zealots  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  inform  us,  by  a  slight  mistake  as  to  chrono- 
logy, that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  insurrection  in 
1848  was  the  dread  of  a  Russian  succession.  So  far  firom  such 
a  contingency  having  been  then  imminent,  the  then  Emperor 
of  Russia  never  had  any  other  expectation  to  the  Danish  throne 
than  that  which  he  might  derive,  under  the  Lex  lie^a,  from  the 
marriage  of  his  great-grandfather's  grandfather  with  a  daughter 
of  King  Frederick  III.  of  Denmark,  there  being  at  the  same 
time  between  forty  and  fifty  nearer  cognates,  having  prece- 
dence. If  the  Holsteiners  made  a  rebellion  in  1848  because 
they  dreaded  becoming  Russian  subjects,  they  must  have  been 
very  far-seeing  people.*  By  the  abolition,  in  1853,  of  the  Lex 
Begia,  even  this  faint  prospect  of  a  Russian  succession  to  the 
Crown  of  Denmark  disappeared.  The  Russian  Coui-t  has  never 
laid  claim  to  the  Danish  throne,  nor,  since  1773,  to  any  other 
part  of  the  Danish  monarchy  than  a  certain  portion  of  Hol- 
stein.  But  these  claims  have  neither  been  circumstantially 
defined,  nor  discussed,  nor  acknowledged  as  founded  by  Den- 
mark or  by  any  other  European  Power,  although  their  existence 
has  been  taken  cognizance  of  as  a  fact  The  apprehension  of  a 
future  Russian  dynasty  on  the  Danish  throne  is  entirely  vision- 
ary ;  and  those  who  attack  the  London  treaty  on  the  pretext 
that  it  involves  a  danger  to  Europe  by  transferring  eventually 
the  Danish  Crown  to  the  Russian  Emperor,  have  nothing  what- 
ever in  view  but  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of 
Slesvig  by  Germany,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  Schleswig- 
Holstein  imder  an  Augustenburg  prince. 

§  2.  Realisation  of  the  Constitutional  Programme  of  Jan,  28, 1852. 

The  Proclamation  of  January  28th,  1852,  announced  the 
abandonment  of  the  Eyder  system,  and  the  return  to  that  of  the 
Whole-State.   The  Privy  Coimcil  was  re-established  for  the  whole 


'  We  have  seen  above,  that  the  matter 
of  succeesion  plnyed  a  very  subordinate 
part,  if  any  at  all,  in  the  Holstein  in- 
■urrection.  A  rebellion  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  the  eventual  cognatic  suc- 
oenion  would  have  been  absvyd  indeed, 


Frederick  Vil.,  the  acknowM^ed  legi-  however,  died  in  1844  without  issue  : 
timate  hereditary  sovereign,  being  then  hence  he  was  for  a  long  time  commonly 
only  forty  yean  of  age.  An  ezplimatiou    called  the  Russian  Prince. 


of  the  egregious  blunder  above  exposed 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  presumptive  cognatic 
heir  under  the  Lex  Jieyiaj  Prince 
Frederick  of  Hesse,  had,  in  1843,  been 
married  to  a  Russian    princess,    who. 
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monarchy,  as  before  1848,  only  now  consisting  of  four  common 
ministers  and  five  s|)ecial  ministers ;  namely,  three  for  Denmark- 
Pro|>er,  one  for  Slesvig,  and  one  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg. 
At  the  head  of  the  different  branches  of  administration  were 
ministers  instead  of  boards,  but  the  same  degree  of  community, 
in  point  of  administration  for  the  whole  state,  that  had  existed 
before  1848,  was  re-established  with  only  a  few  temporary  ex- 
ceptions, for  instance  in  respect  to  the  Crown  property.  The 
new  law  of  succession  and  the  new  custom-law  had  strengthened 
UDMtitfao.  the  monarchy  as  a  whole ;  nevertheless,  the  state  of 
ofpabiic  things  remained  imsatisfactory.  We  have  observed 
1853-66.  already  that  a  retirni  to  absolutism  was  impossible ;  tlie 
new  Whole-State  constitution  would  have  to  be  Liberal,  or  it 
would  never  come  into  existence.  A  common  Representative 
Assembly  was  therefore  promised  by  the  Proclamation,  but  more 
than  two  years  elapsed  before  it  was  established.  Meanwhile 
the  control  exercised  by  the  nation  was  very  deficient.  The 
special  ministers  for  Slesvig  and  the  German  Ducliies  were 
re8{)onsible  only  to  the  King;  tlie  three  special  ministers  for 
Denmark-Proper  (Interior,  Justice,  Church  and  Education)  were 
responsible  to  the  Higsdag  alone;  the  four  common  ministers 
(Foreign  Affairs,  Army,  Navy,  Finances),  tlnx)ugh  whose  hands 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  supplies  wont,  were  responsible  partly 
to  the  King,  and  partly  to  the  Rigsdag.  The  origin  of  this 
divided  responsibility  was  the  following.  ITie  insurrection  and 
the  war  had  confined  the  authority  of  the  old  common  boards, 
and  the  ministries  which  replaced  them,  to  Denmark-Projier ; 
and  whilst  the  Rigsdag,  established  during  the  war,  nominally 
acted  for  the  whole  state,  it  acted  in  fact  only  for  Denmark- 
Proper.  After  the  war  the  Government  agreed  to  re-unite 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg  to  the  rest  of  the  monarchy,  by  the 
same  community  of  government  that  had  existed  before  1848, 
but  at  the  same  time  agreed  not  to  introduce  the  charter  of 
1849  either  in  Slesvig  or  in  the  German  Duchies.  Accordingly, 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Ministers  for  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Finances,  and  the  Foreign  Affairs,  was  so  extended  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  monan^hy,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the 
boards  which  they  had  replaced.  But  the  Rigsdag  not  containing 
deputies  from  any  of  the  Duchies,  its  right  of  control  was  not 
extended  beyond  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark-Proper.  The  re- 
sponsibility, therefore,  of  the  said  four  ministers  to  the  Rigsdag 
did  not  henceforth  extend  to  the  whole  of  their  official  action. 
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In  money  matters  they  could  be  called  to  account  only  for  that 
part  of  the  expenditure,  under  their  oflSces,  which  was  contributed 
by  Denmark-Proper ;  that  is,  about  three-fifths.  The  failure  of 
an  impeachment  of  the  common  ministers  by  the  Rigsdag,  for 
unlawful  transgressions  of  the  budget,  showed  that  this  so-called 
"  three-fifth  responsibility  "  was  rather  illusory.  It  was  a  tran- 
sitory state  of  partial  confusion,  which  was  unavoidable  so  long 
as  the  Rig%dag  had  not  surrendered  to  the  King,  or  to  some  new 
Legislative  Assembly,  the  power  it  lawfully  exercised  in  respect  to 
the  matters  described  as  common  in  the  Proclamation  of  January 
28,  or  its  influence  had  been  reduced  to  the  local  matters  of 
Denmark-Proper,  but  this  was  not  accomplished  before  1855. 

The  establishment  of  the  intended  common  Parliament  offered 
one  great  difficulty.     The  Iligsdag  had  a  deliberative  pfflcuiues 
vote  on  all  subjects  coming  within  its  competency,  and  dicing  ihe 

new  cuinnioii 

a  constitutional  right  to  such  a  vote  on  the  new  consti-  consututioo. 
tution.  It  was  a  question  whether  the  Estates  of  Slesvig  and  of 
Holstein  could  claim  a  direct  influence  on  the  extended  common 
charter ;  as  the  law  stood,  their  claim  could  not  at  any  rate  go 
beyond  that  of  being  consulted.  The  Lauenburg  Estates,  finally, 
would  also  have  a  fair  claim  to  be  heard,  if  the  others  were  con- 
sulted. Now  it  seemed  unjust  to  give  only  one  of  the  assemblies 
a  deliberative  vote,  which  necessarily  would  supersede  the  advice 
of  the  others.  To  give  them  all  a  deliberative  vote  seemed 
absurd.  Only  two  alternatives  were  left.  Either  the  Government 
might  prevail  upon  the  Rigsd^ag  to  confine  itself  to  a  mere  con- 
sultative vote,  and  then  take  the  advice  of  all  four  Assemblies  ; 
but  this,  it  was  thought,  would  only  provoke  the  most  violent 
discord.  Or  the  Government  might,  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
Assemblies,  obtain  free  hands  for  an  *  octroy ;'  and  this  was  the 
way  chosen.  That  it  had  from  the  beginning  been  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  adopt  this  course,  would  api)ear  from  the 
terms  of  a  Royal  writ  to  the  Estates  of  Lauenburg,  dated  January 
29th,  1852. 

In  so  far  as  the  Rigsdag  was  concerned,  a  law  restricting  its 
sphere  of  action  to  provincial  Danish  affairs  was  clearly  neces- 
sary ;  but  with  respect  to  the  Estates  of  Slesvig  and  Power*  of 
Holstein,  such  a  measure  waa  not   thought  needful,  mthe 
These  Assemblies  had  never  had  any  other  than  a  adjusted. 

SDGCi&l 

provincial  character ; — they  haxl  never  had  a  vote  on  chait«rB. 
the  general  affaire  of  the  monarchy.    But  it  was  for  tliese  affairs 
alone  that  a  common  Parliament  was  to  be  established ;  the 
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powers  of  the  new  common  Assembly  would  therefore  not  en- 
croach upon  those  of  the  already  existing  special  Assemblies, 
A  collision  was  thought  possible  only  with  respect  to  the  custom 
dues.  Though  administered  by  one  common  boartl  for  the  whole 
monarchy,  the  laws  concerning  these  dues  had  constantly  been 
submitted  to  the  Estates,  because  the  tariff  was  formerly  in 
many  particulars  different  in  the  different  parts  of  the  monarchy. 
In  order  to  remove  any  difficulty  arising  from  this  circumstance, 
a  law  was  submitted  to  the  Estates  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  and 
to  the  Itigsdaffy  for  the  equalization  of  the  custom  dues  and  the 
transference  of  their  administration  to  the  common  Jlinister  of 
Finance.  The  custom  bill  was  brought  before  the  Estates  in  the 
same  sessions  in  which  the  new  charters  for  the  Duchies  were 
submitted  to  their  consideration  and  advice.  After  the  j>a8sing 
of  this  bill,  an  express  law  of  restriction  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary, and  the  new  charters,  both  very  similar  in  their  provi- 
sions, were  only  in  part  submitted  to  the  Estates  ;  the  first  six 
paragraphs,  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  these  Assemblies,  being 
excluded  from  their  discussion.  If  the  competency  of  the 
Estates  had  been  altered,  their  advice  ought  to  have  been  asked 
according  to  the  law  of  1831.  Inasmuch  as  their  competency 
was  not  altered  by  the  new  laws  destined  to  supersede  that  of 
1831,  but  only  otherwise  described,  their  advice  was  not  re- 
quired. Besides,  a  discussion  on  these  six  paragraphs  would,  no 
doubt,  have  degenerated  into  a  discussion  on  the  intended 
common  Constitution,  wliich,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
Government,  was  not  to  be  allowed  in  any  of  the  Assemblies. 
The  submission  to  the  Estates  of  the  said  paragraphs,  or  an 
express  bill  of  restriction  would,  however,  have  been  a  more 
cautious  proceeding,  as  events  have  since  proved. 

By  the  new  special  charters  submitted  to  the  Estates  of  Slesvig 
and  of  Holstein  in  1853,  the  Government  intended  to  redeem 
the  announcement  made  in  the  Proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  1852, 
that  the  special  representative  institutions  of  the  Duchies  should 
receive  a  development  in  a  liberal  spirit.  This  promise  was 
not  occasioned  by  the  negotiations  with  Germany ;  it  was,  if 
anything,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  German  Go- 
vernments ;  but  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  natural 
duty  of  an  equal  treatment  of  the  different  parts  of  the  state. 
It  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  Ife  Migsdag  would  submit 
to  the  necessity  of  a  retrenchment  of  in  sphere  of  action ;  but 
it  never  would  suffer  itself  to  Ik?  reduced  to  a  mere  consultative 
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assembly.  Therefore  the  powers  of  the  Estates  in  the  Duchies 
had  to  be  raised  in  order  to  brmg  them  on  a  level,  or  nearly  on 
a  level,  with  the  powers  possessed  by  the  Rigsdag,  The  powers 
of  the  Estates  were  extended  by  giving  them  a  deliberative 
vote  on  those  subjects  on  which  they  formerly  had  merely  a 
consultative  vote ;  but  their  sphere  of  action  was,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  left  unaltered.  This  equalization,  as  far 
as  it  went,  found,  however,  not  a  few  difficulties.  In  Holstein 
the  failure  of  the  insurrection  had  produced  a  strong  Conser- 
vative reaction,  and  the  result  arrived  at  in  1853  bv  the  Holstein 
Estates,  with  whom  we  have  more  particularly  to  deal,  was  "  that 
a  beneficial  co-existence  of  all  parts  of  the  State  could  vote  of  the 
not  be  obtained,  except  by  the  re-establishment  of  an  E»tatei°on 
absolute  government  with  only  consultative  assemblies  g^^r 
in  all  parts  of  the  monarchy.'*  That  is  to  say,  the  *^'**'^- 
Holstein  Estates  not  only  repudiated  the  greater  amount  of 
political  power  oflfered  to  them,  but  even  advised  the  Govern- 
ment to  abolish,  if  possible,  the  free  institutions  of  Denmark 
Proper.  The  Government  proposals  were  only  discussed,  and 
amendments  proposed,  for  the  event  that  the  re-establishment 
of  absolutism  should  be  found  impossible.  The  amendments 
thus  conditionally  proposed  were  not  agreed  to  by  Government. 
The  circumstance  that  the  first  six  paragraphs  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration  was  complained  of,  but  it  was  not 
alleged  that  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Estates  would  be  altered 
by  these  paragraplis.  The  new  special  charters  were  published 
for  Lauenburg,  December  20th,  1853 ;  Slesvig,  February  15tb, 
1854  ;  and  for  Holstein,  Jime  11th,  1854. 

The  Government  had  the  power  of  giving  the  Holstein 
Estates  greater  powers  in  spite  of  themselves ;  but  it  No«>tiatioiis 
was  found  difficult  to  make  the  Rigsdag  consent  to  the  Rigudag. 
Bill  of  Eestriction.  It  was  introduced  in  the  session  of  1853-54, 
and  was  to  the  eflfect,  that  all  those  branches  of  public  business 
which,  according  to  the  proclamation  of  January  28th,  1852, 
were  to  be  administered  in  common  for  the  whole  monarchy,  as 
they  had  been  previous  to  1848,  should  cease  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Kigsdag.  The  bill  was  negatived  because  no 
information  was  given  as  to  the  fixture  control  the  nation  was  to 
exercise  over  these  affltirs.  At  first,  the  Rigsdag  demanded  a 
direct  influence  in  WMHilating  the  details  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion ;  but  this  demaaa  was  effectually  met,  on  the  part  of  the 
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Grovemment,  by  the  consideration  above  explained,  that  it 
would  be-  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  duchies.  The  Rigsdag  then 
confined  itself  to  demanding  some  information  of  a  general 
nature,  and  attempted  to  force  Government  into  exyJanations 
by  rejecting  the  Bill  of  Succession  and  the  Custom  Bill ;  but  in 
vain.  The  Government  had  kept  back  the  first  six  paragraphs 
of  the  special  charters  for  Slesvig  and  Holstein  from  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Estates,  not  only  because  their  advice  was  deemed 
unnecessary,  but  in  order  to  avoid  making  communications 
on  the  new  common  constitution,  and  consistently,  therefore, 
refused  such  communications  to  the  Eigsdag. 

When  the  new  special  cliarters  for  the  duchies  had  been 
promulgated,  a  further  delay  was  thought  inadvisable.  A  pro- 
visional common  representation  was,  therefore,  "  octroyed " 
July  26th,  1854,  the  rights  of  the  Rigsdag  being  reserved.  The 
proviaioMi  ncw  Organ,  called  the  liigsraady  or  Council  General, 
General,  or  was  to  cousist  of  fifty  members :  twenty  named  by  the 
1864.  King  and  thirty  by  the  special  representations,  and  to 

exercise  only  a  consultative  vote.  If  this  scheme  could  have 
been  carried  out,  the  German  Governments  and  the  reactionary 
Holstein  Estates  would  probably  have  been  satisfied ;  but  it 
failed.  Wlien  the  twenty  members  of  the  Coimcil  General 
named  by  the  King  were  convoked  for  the  first  time  in  Sept- 
ember, they  began  their  proceedings  by  demanding  a  deliberative 
vote  upon  all  matters  of  importance.  And  when  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  met  in  October,  the  assembly  declared  in 
answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  tlie  necessity 
of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  ministry  was  urged,  that 
the  parliament  was  ready  to  submit  to  this  necessity  if  it  really 
existed,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  new  common  assembly 
received  a  full  deliberative  vote  upon  the  management  of  pubh'c 
affairs,  and  that  the  number  of  members  returned  by  the  special 
assemblies  was  augmented  in  proportion  to  those  named  by  his 
Majesty.  Four  days  after,  parliament  was  dissolved,  but  the 
new  elections  went  so  entirely  against  the  ministry,  and  its 
position  had  been  so  much  shaken  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Council  General,  that  a  change  of  ministers  could  not  be 
avoided.  It  was  commonly  believed — justly  or  not — that  the 
January  ministry  of  1852, — in  which  afterwards  one  of  Christian 
VIIL's  ministers,  Orsted,  had  entered  aiM|  obtained  great  influ- 
ence,— was   rather  imfavourable   to  free'  institutions,  and  not 
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inclined  to  oppose  seriously  the  reactionary  movement  then 
prevailing  on  the  Continent.  This  was  expected  of  the  neconber 
membei*8  ^  of  the  new  so-called  December  ministry  of  issl* 
1854,  whose  accession  to  power,  therefore,  was  greeted  with  joy 
in  Copenhagen,  and  regained  for  Frederick  VII.  that  popularity 
which  for  a  time  seemed  obscured,  but  which  he  haa  ever  since 
preserved. 

The  programme  of  January  28th,  1852,  was,  however,  not 
changed.  The  adoption  of  a  Whole-State  policy  had  been  the 
result  of  events  which  Denmark  had  not  been  able  to  resist,  and 
the  political  combination  which  produced  it  remained  essentially 
unchanged.  But  this  programme  might  be  differently  realised, 
and  the  new  ministry  undertook  to  try  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem in  accordance  with  the  wishes  expressed  in  the  parlia- 
mentary address  which  had  caused  tlie  dissolution  in  October. 
Once  reassured  on  this  point,  parliament  passed  in  due  form  a 
bill,  to  the  eflfect  that  all  matters  which  until  then  had  been 
under  the  control  of  parliament — but  which,  according  to  the 
proclamation  of  January  28th,  1852,  were  to  be  administered  by 
common  boards  for  the  whole  monarchy — should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  the  parliament  of  the  Kingdom,  and  remain 
withdrawn  as  long  as  the  new  constitution  should  be  in  acknow- 
ledged vigour.  A  new  and  more  liberal  charter  for  the  whole 
monarchy  was  now  elaborated,  instead  of  that  of  July  26th, 
1854,  and  submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  Coimcil  General. 
On  the  2nd  of  October,  1855,  the  new  common  consti- 
tution was  published.     In  reality  it  was  "octroyed,"  charter  of 

•  '        Oct.  2    18&S 

for  the  only  authority  consulted — the  Coimcil  General 

of   1854 — owed  its   existence   only   to   the   royal   decree   of 

July  26th,  1854. 

The  common  constitution  of  October  2nd,  1855,  completed 
the  work  of  organization  inaugurated  by  the  proclama-  ouuine«of 
tion  of  January  28th,  1852,  and  of  which  the  main  ^^tion 
features  are  the  following.     The  distinction  between  0^1854-55. 
common  and  special  public  affairs,  hitherto  existing  in  practice 
but  not  constitutionally  recognized,  was  made  a  fimdamental 
principle  in  the  new  organization.     To  the  class  of  common 
affairs   were   reckoned   nearly  all   that  until  1846  had  been 
governed  through  common  boards  for  the  whole  monarchy,  viz., 


>  Premier  and  Interior,  BMBg;  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Holstein,  Scheele  ;  Finances, 
Andne ;       War,      Ltittichau ;       Navy, 


MiohelBen;    Justice,    Simony;    Church, 
HaU  ;  Slesvig,  Raaaloff. 
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matters  having  reference  to  the  court,  the  foreign  office,  the 
anny,  the  navy,  the  public  debt,  the  Crown  property,  customs, 
post,  coinage,  and  a  few  others.  To  the  class  of  separate  affairs 
were  reckoned  matters  touching  upon  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, the  Church,  public  education,  and  a  few  subordinate  branches. 
The  general  rule  for  this  distinction  was  contained  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  January  28th,  1852  ;  but,  as  we  have  stated  in 
speaking  of  this  document,  the  distribution  of  the  administrative 
business  therein  indicated  was  not  meant  to  be  definitive,  but 
expressly  stated  to  be  in  some  respects  only  temporary.  The 
said  distribution  of  public  affairs  was  not  definitely  settled  till 
by  a  decree  of  June  23rd,  1856.  A  corresponding  division  of 
the  state  revenues,  which  never  had  existed  before,  was  now  for 
the  first  time  established.  For  ,the  support  of  all  the  common 
branches  of  Grovernment,  certain  revenues  were  set  apart  as 
common,  viz.,  those  derived  from  the  Crown  property  (amongst 
them  the  Sound-dues),  the  custom-house  and  excise  dues,  the 
post-office,  the  state  lottery,  the  surplus  derived  from  Lauen- 
burg  and  the  colonies,  and  a  few  other  items.  In  so  far  as 
these  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  common  necessities 
of  the  state,  the  deficiency  was  to  be  supplied  out  of  direct 
taxes,  stamp  and  legacy  duties,  &c.,  of  which  the  main  pro- 
ceeds in  each  province  were  to  be  applied  to  the  so-called 
separate  or  special  affairs.  These  contributions  out  of  the 
separate  revenues  towards  the  common  exchequer  were  to  be 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  provinces.  All 
the  common  branches  of  Government  and  common  revenues 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  common  parliament,  called, 
as  its  forerunner,  the  Council  General,  and  consisting  of  80 
members :  20  of  whom  were  to  be  named  by  the  King  for 
twelve  years,  30  returned  by  the  special  representations,  and  JiO 
by  direct  elections  based  upon  a  franchise  of  150/.  income, 
or  25/.  direct  taxes.  The  last-named  60  members  were  to  be 
elected  for  eight  years,  and  allotted  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  state  in  proportion  to  their  populations :  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  same  proportion  in  which  they  contributed  to  the  common 
exchequer.  The  Kingdom  thus  obtained  47,  Slesvig  13,  Hol- 
stein  18,  and  Lauenburg  2  seats.  Though  more  liberally  en- 
dowed than  the  assembly  created  by  decree  of  July  26th,  1854, 
the  Council  General  obtained  no  right  of  taking  the  initiative  in 
matters  of  legislation  or  of  interpeUatmg  Government.  The 
president  and  the  vice-president  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 
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King.  Its  influence  upon  financial  matters  was  limited  by  a  so- 
called  normal  budget,  fixing,  after  a  certain  average  calculation, 
the  minimum  to  be  granted.  Finally,  all  bills  must  be  simply 
passed  or  negatived  at  the  third  reading,  in  the  form  presented 
by  the  minister  after  the  second  reading.  These  restrictions 
show  that  the  pressure  from  without  really  was  very  great,  for 
the  authors  of  this  charter  were  known  to  be  real  friends  of 
true  constitutional  liberty. 

All  those  affairs  which,  before  1848,  had  been  managed  by 
separate  boards  for  one  or  more  parts  of  the  monarchy,  were 
considered  as  separate  affairs,  and  were,  together  \^dth  the  now 
so-called  separate  revenues,  left  to  the  control  and  legislation  of 
the  special  Representative  Assemblies,  of  which  the  Migsdag 
exercises  mthin  the  limits  of  its  competency  the  same  power  as 
the  parliaments  of  the  freest  countries  of  the  world.  The 
influence  of  the  Assemblies  of  Estates  in  the  three  duchies  is  on 
the  contrary  very  limited  in  financial  respects. 

The  new  organization  completed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
common  constitution  of  Oct  2,  1855,  was  the  tem-  Recapitmi^ 
porary  result  of  an  arduous  struggle  in  defence  of  ****"• 
Danish  liberty  against  the  influence  through  Holstein  of  the 
reaction  then  all-powerful  in  Europe.  The  contest  was  first 
carried  on  diplomatically  by  the  Danish  Government  against 
tlie  two  great  German  Powers,  and  this  part  of  it  terminated 
with  the  Proclamation  of  Jan.  28th,  1852.  But  it  was  continued 
in  the  country  itself  between  the  Liberals  in  Denmark-Proper, 
that  is  the  majority  of  the  Eyder  party,  whose  influence  rather 
grew  under  the  struggle  than  otherwise,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  remnants  of  the  Whole-State  party,  still  able  to  form  a 
cabinet,  and  backed  by  the  pressure  from  abroad,  or,  as  it  was 
called  in  the  parliamentary  language  of  the  day,  "  the  European 
necessity."  The  attempt  of  the  ultra-reactionary  Holstein  • 
Estates  to  bring  back  absolutism  had  no  effect  whatever ;  but  it 
is  worth  observing,  because  it  throws  a  strong  light  upon  their 
subsequent  conduct.  From  this  fact,  £is  well  as  from  the  rest 
of  our  narrative,  it  will  be  seen,  that  when  the  people  of  Holstein 
now  have  a  deliberative  vote  upon  all  local  affairs,  and  imtil 
1858,  through  their  representatives  in  the  Council  General  had 
a  proportionate  share  in  the  constitutional  control  of  the  general 
affairs  of  the  monarchy,  this  is  not  in  the  least  due  to  the  wishes 
of  Germany,  nor  to  the  Holstein  Estates,  who  on  the  contrary 
wished  to  prevent  it,  but  sohlt/  to  the  exertions  of  their  Danish 
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fellow-citizens.  The  Danes  certainly  did  not  directly  exert 
themselves  to  procure  free  institutions  for  the  Holstein  people, — 
the  Holsteiners  had  not  taken  any  pains  to  deserve  that, — but 
under  the  AVhole-State  principle,  all  that  was  obtained  for  the 
Kingdom  was  indirectly  also  won  for  Holstein  and  the  other 
duchies.  This  incontrovertible  fact  shows,  that  those  Austrian 
and  Prussian  statesmen  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  reaction 
were  perfectly  right  in  assimiing,  that  an  absolutist  or  Conser- 
vative reaction  in  Grermany  would  not  be  complete  if  it  did  not 
also  include  Denmark.  It  was  attempted  to  push  the  reaction 
so  far,  but  only  with  partial  success.  ITie  Danes  re-adopted 
the  Whole-State  system,  and  curtailed  their  freedom,  only 
when  resistance  against  the  foreign  influence  was  no  longer 
possible.  It  is,  therefore,  a  gross  injustice  to  throw  blame  on 
Denmark  for  the  reactionary  character  of  this  system,  and  to 
accuse  the  Danish  Government  of  having  invented  it  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Danish  people,  for  the  purpose  of  tjrrannising 
over  their  German  fellow-citizens.  Yet  no  accusation  is  more 
common  in  German  publications  of  a  certain  description. 

As  for  the  new  organization  itself,  it  appears  to  be  founded  on 
equitable  principles,  and,  although  somewhat  complicated,  might 
work  well  with  a  little  good-will  on  all  sides.  At  the  same  time 
nothing  would  be  easier  for  any  of  the  parties  concerned  than 
to  create  the  greatest  confusion;  and  of  this  the  enemies  of 
Denmark  have  not  been  slow  in  availing  themselves. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Th«  Foubth  Intervention  op  the  Gebmanio  Confederation  in 
THE  Affairs  of  Denmark.     First  Period,  1855-1858. 


§  1.  Historical  Events^  Oct.  1855,  to  Nov.  1858. 

The  organization  which  resulted  from  the  internal  struggles  in 
the  years  1853-55  was  a  compromise,  and  nothing  but  Th^  new 
a  compromise.  It  did  not  satisfy  any  of  the  conflicting  J^jJ^"* 
interests,  and  could  not  expect  support  from  any  party  '^■^• 
of  its  own.  It  was  too  Conservative  for  the  Liberals,  and  too 
Liberal  for  the  Conservatives.  As  a  Whole-State  organization 
it  was  less  directly  opposed  to  Schleswig-Holsteinism  than  the 
Eyder  system ;  still  it  implied  the  perpetual  separation  of 
Holstein  from  Slesvig  in  all  matters  in  which  they  were  not 
both  connected  with  the  Kingdom.  The  new  organization  left 
the  Danish  monarchy,  as  a  whole,  as  open  as  ever  to  German 
influence  through  Holstein,  but  a  special  influence  upon  Slesvig 
was  expressly  guarded  against  It  was  a  concession  to  the 
reactionary  demands  of  the  great  German  Powers,  but  not  a 
complete  one.  In  short,  the  constitution  of  1853-55  had  no 
friends,  but  many  opponents,  and  could  remain  intact  only  so 
long  as  these  balanced  each  other,  or  would  consent  to  leave  it 
in  peace. 

The  first  attack  came  from  Holstein.  Whilst  the  Danish 
Bigsdag  in  1853-54  had,  as  before  stated,  twice  re-  Attack  of 
jected  the  Bill  of  Eestriction,  because  it  was  not  nowutyon 
accompanied  by  any  assurance  of  a  liberal  character  orgaSte^tion. 
being  given  to  the  future  common  charter,  the  Holstein  Estates 
had  principally  demanded  the  re-establishment  of  absolutism 
even  in  Denmark-Proper.  In  order  to  explain  this  remark- 
able fact,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Assembly  before  1848,  we  must  call  to  mind,  that  the  aris- 
tocratic party  had,  since  1842,  temporarily  given  up  resisting 
the  Liberals,  and  combined  with  them  for  the  realization 
of  the  Schleswig-Holfitein  scheme.    The  insurrection  had  been 
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begun  by  the  aristocfatic  faction  in  connexion  with  the 
Prince  of  Noer,  but  the  Liberal  party  soon  took  the  lead, 
and  tliere  was  a  constant  ill-feeling  as  long  as  the  insurrection 
lasted  between  the  nobility  and  the  Provisional  Government  in 
Holstein.  At  the  failure  of  the  insurrection,  the  most  talented 
of  the  Liberals  quitted  Holstein,  and  left  the  field  to  the  knights 
and  the  other  rich  landowners,^  who,  einc^  that  time,  have  had 
it  all  their  own  way  in  the  provincial  diet,  and  been  supported 
by  the  general  reactionary  movement  in  Germany. 

The  advice  of  the  Holstein  Estates  in  1853  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  listened  to ;  absolutism  was  not  re-established ;  a 
common  representation  with  at  least  some  Liberal  attributes 
was  introduced;  and  the  Holstein  nobility  immediately  began 
an  attempt  to  effect  its  abolition.  The  Estates  of  the  duchy 
assembled  in  1855,  shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  the  common 
charter,  in  order  to  elect  deputies  for  the  Council  General 
The  Government  on  this  occasion  also  proposed  some  liberal 
amendments  of  the  special  charter,  which  were  rejected,  but  no- 
thing was  done  in  opposition  to  the  common  charter,  and  the  elec* 
tion  of  membera  for  the  Council  General  took  place.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  Council  General  had  assembled  for  the  first 
Mouon  of  time,  in  March  1856,  Scheel-Plessen,  the  new  leader 
theKtoyen.  ^f  ^Yie  aristocratic  Schleswig-Holstein  party,  and  ten 
of  his  political  Mends  moved,  that  the  Council  should  pray  his 
Majesty  to  order  that  there  be  submitted  to  the  Estates  of 
the  three  duchies  **  what  these  constitutionally,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  Proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  1852,  could  claim  to  be  heard 
upon  with  regard  to  the  Charter  of  Oct.  2,  1855,  and  thereupon 
to  submit  to  the  Council  Greneral  the  draught  of  a  new  common 
Charter,  in  which  the  wishes  of  the  Estates  should  be  followed 
as  much  as  possible."  The  motion  found  only  three  votes  in  its 
favour  besides  the  "  eleven,"  in  all  fourteen,  out  of  the  thirty-three 
representatives  of  the  three  duchies.  Of  these  fourteen,  eleven 
were  Holsteiners  (six  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order),  two 
were  Slesvigers,  and  one  a  Lauenburger.  It  was  negatived, 
because  if  anything  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  special  diets  of  the  three  duchies,  the  same  would  have  to 
be  granted  to  the  Rigsdag.  By  omitting  the  Big^dag  in  his 
motion,  Scheel-Plessen  rendered  its  adoption  impossible.  But 
apart  from  this  defect,  which  might  have  been  amended,  the 

'  Fully  one- third  of  the  rustic  population   in   Holstein  live  on  leigneuriAl 
estates. 
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adoption  of  the  motion  would  haTe  been  tantamount  to 
demanding  that  the  whole  work  of  organization,  brought  about 
by  so  great  exertions,  should  be  gone  over  again.  Such 
a  proceeding  could  have  been  approved  of  only  if  some  great 
and  grievous  wrong  had  been  committed.  But  was  that  the 
case?  We  do  not  think  so,  but  we  shall  have  a  better 
occasion  hereafter  to  enter  more  fully  into  this  question. 
Suffice  it  here  to  observe,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Council  Greneral — and  amongst  them  the  greater  number  of 
the  representatives  of  the  three  duchies — whatever  were  their 
objections  to  the  new  arrangement,  could  not  satisfy  themselves, 
that  justice  towards  these  provinces  necessitated  a  return  to  the 
stage  of  preliminary  discussions  and  administrative  confusion. 
The  inhabitants  of  Denmark-Proper  had  lost  by  the  change; 
from  1849  till  1855  they  had  exercised  a  control  over  all  their 
affairs  as  complete  as  that  of  the  freest  nations  in  the  world ; 
and  this  they  had  now  retained  only  with  respect  to  their  pro- 
vincial affairs,  whilst  their  influence  through  the  Council  General 
on  the  management  of  common  affairs  was  greatly  reduced. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  three  Duchies,  on  the  contrary,  had  never 
possessed  any  constitutional  influence  whatever  on  the  budget, 
the  finances,  foreign  affairs,  the  army  and  the  navy,  &c.  On 
all  these  matters  they  had  now  obtained,  through  the  Council 
Greneral,  an  influence  proportionate  to  their  contribution  to  the 
expenses  under  these  heads.  Besides,  in  regard  to  their  pro- 
vincial affairs  they  had  formerly  only  a  consultative,  and  had 
now  obtained  a  deUberative,  vote  in  the  diets  of  the  Estates. 
All  this  was  certainly  pure  gain.  Whilst  Denmark-Proper  was 
indeed  a  loser  with  regard  to  political  liberties,  it  does  not  appear 
what  the  Duchies  could  be  said  to  have  lost  in  this  respect.  Yet 
the  representatives  of  the  Kingdom  were  silent,  while  some  of 
those  of  the  Duchies  complained  I — a  strange  and  quite  unac- 
countable fact,  if  it  be  not  borne  in  mind  that  the  complainants 
belonged  to  a  party  who  suffered  no  material  losses  by  the 
commotions  of  later  years,  and  who  had  been  wont  from  of  old 
to  rate  their  own  narrow  interests  above  all  else,  and  to  look 
confidently  for  aid  from  abroad.  Nor  were  they  at  fault  in 
those  hopes. 

In  Germany  the  Cabinets  of  Austria  and  Prussia  had  been 
signally  successful  in  blotting  out  all  results,  good  and  Roacuon  in 
evil,  of  the  movement  of  1848.     The  liberal  constitu-  «^™^ 
tions  then  granted  were  cancelled  or  much  altered,  the  press 

o  2 
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gauged,  and  the  leaders  of  the  liberal-Dational  party  persecuted. 
So  much  the  greater,  therefore,  was  the  disappointment  of  these 
Cabinets  at  the  check  their  policy  had  sustained  in  Denmark. 
They  availed  themselves  willingly,  under  these  circumstances, 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Holstein  reactionary  party  against  the 
constitution  of  October  2nd,  1855,  to  make  another  attempt  at 
forcing  upon  Denmark  those  principles  of  government  which 
they  had  re-established  throughout  the  Confederation.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  |X)licy  adopted  for  this  purpose  by  the  two 
great  German  Powers  coincided  with  the  wishes  of  the  National 
party,  now  reduced  to  be  in  the  opposition ;  and  so  far  it  served 
to  redeem  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  Governments  from  the 
unfavourable  impression  produced  by  their  previous  policy  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  hostility  of  the  (merman  press  against 
Denmark  had  never  ceased,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
legitimate  authority  in  Holstein*  and  in  »Slesvig  only  served  to 
increase  it  The  insurrection  had  chiefly  been  brought  about 
by  the  public  officials,  and  these  were  avowedly  determined  to 
continue  the  insurrection  by  refusing  obedience  to  the  enact- 
ments of  the  Government  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to 
dismiss  a  great  number  of  them,  most  of  whom  emigrated  to 
Germany,  and  there  found  assistance  and  employment,  both  in 
private  and  from  those  Governments  which  had  most  strenuously 
defended  the  Schleswig-Holstein  cause.*  Scarcely  domiciled  in 
their  new  home,  they  began  a  true  literary  crusade  against 
Denmark,  which  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  Germany 
joined  tlie  more  readily,  as  home  policy  had  become  a  forbidden 
topic,  and  the  declamations  about  Schleswig-Holstein  seemed  an 
expedient  well  fitted  to  keep  up  sympathies  for  the  great  plans 
of  1848.  Austrian  and  Pnissian  troops  had  put  down  the  insur- 
rection in  Holstein   itself,  but  the  agitation  in  Germany  for 

^  Of  the  members  of  the  Provuiional  one  of  the  editors  of  the  weU-known 
Government,  Count  lievcntlow  was  made  LWwii  of  diplomatic  documents  pub- 
a  Prussian  peer  ;  Mr.  Bcst'ler  (a  lawyer)  lished  under  the  name  of  Martens.  In 
became  Ciumtor  of  the  University  of  this  capacity  Mr.  Samwer  has  inserted 
Bonn  ;  Mr.  Bremtr  (a  lawyer^  is  a  mem-  in  one  of  tne  last  voliunes  a  review  of 
ber  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  Appeal  in  the  negotiations  between  Denmark  and 
Lubeck.  Amongst  the  great  number  of  .  Germany,  written  in  a  strongly  Sehles- 
others  we  may  name  Mr.  Fnincke^  for- 
merly a  high  official  in  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms in  Copenhagen,  now  first  minister 
in  Coburg;  Professor  Droyscn  (p.  1I2\ 
now  professor  in  Jena;  Mr.  Samvert  for- 
merly private'  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg  (see  pp.  37,  112^),  now 
Councillor  of  Legation  in  Gbtha,  and 


wig-Holstein  spirit.  A  certain  lawyer, 
LorentzeHf  who  left  Holstein  in  1S44, 
having  taken  part  in  some  public  dis- 
turbance, was  for  a  long  time  editor  of 
the  *  Prussian  Gazette,*  m>m  which  most 
other  German  newspapers  oojHed  the 
news  about  Denmark. 
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Schleswig-Holstein  was  suffered  to  go  on,  as  affording  a  political 
safety-valve  which  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  leave  open.  Thus 
Denmark  continued  to  be  the  butt  of  German  popularity- 
hunters,  and  the  consequence  was  an  almost  fanatical  irritation 
against  the  Danes,  which  at  last  seems  to  have  become  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  even  by  the  Governments  themselves. 
The  constitution  of  October  2nd,  1855,  displeased  the  German 
Governments  as  too  liberal,  and  the  opposition  in  Germany  as 
being  too  hostile  to  SchlesAvig-Holsteinism ;  all  parties,  there- 
fore, united  in  the  wish  of  effecting  its  abolition. 

Scarcely  was  the  first  session  of  the  Council  General  over, 
before  Austria  and  Prussia  took  up  the  complaints  of  wpiomauc 

■*■  ^  correspond- 

Scheel-Plessen  and  his  friends.     The  fact  that  the  first  ence  with 
Prussian  despatch  on  the  subject  was  dated  June  1st,  Pru8*ia 

Oil  liiG  new 

whilst  the  last  sitting  of  the  Council  General  took  place  organizauon. 
June  2nd,  in  connexion  with  some  remarkable  passages  in  the 
speeches  delivered  in  the  Council  by  Scheel-Plessen,  has  led  many 
to  the  belief  that  he  and  his  friends  knew  what  was  to  come 
earlier  than  the  Danish  Government.  The  Courts  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  had  no  powers  from  the  Federal  Diet,  but  nevertheless 
began  in  June,  1856,  a  confidential  exchange  of  communications 
with  the  Danish  Cabinet  upon  the  constitutional  position  of 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg  under  the  new  arrangement.  In  their 
despatches  the  German  Governments,  starting  from  the  motion 
of  the  eleven  in  the  Council  General,  reproduced  the  language 
of  the  Holstein  opposition,  and  as  it  seems,  with  very  little  criti- 
cisHL^  The  principal  complaint  advanced  was:  that  the  com- 
petency of  the  provincial  Estates  had  been  unlawfully  restricted. 


*  In  the  said  despatches  several  pas- 
oocur  which  are  true  only  on  the 
■uppoaition  that  the  Schleswig-Uolstein 
theoriefl  are  true  in  their  remotest  con- 
■equenoes,  which  theories  Germany  had 
officially  given  up  in  1851-52;  other 
statements  are  simply  incorrect.  As  an 
inatanoe  of  the  former  case,  we  may 
mention  a  passage  (Prus.  dep.  Oct.  '23, 
1856),  to  this  effect :— "  The  lands  united 
under  the  sceptre  of  H.M.  the  King  of 
Denmark  were  till  then  (that  is,  1852) 
ooonected  by  a  personal  union;  a  com- 
mon constitution  not  having  existed." 
Such  an  assertion  can  be  advanced  only 
on  one  of  these  two  suppositions  :  cither 
that  community  in  administration  of 
finances,  public  debt,  army,  navy, 
foreign   relations,  common  citizenship, 


etc.,  does  nut  constitute  anything  more 
than  a  *' personal  union,"  and  does  not 
amount  to  a  common  constitution;  or 
the  Schleswig-Holatein  theory  must  be 
resorted  to,  according  to  whTch  this  real 
union,  being  at  variance  with  certain 
documents  from  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
tury, was  unlawful,  and  m  point  of  prin- 
ciple hon-existin^j.  As  an  instance  of 
almost  inconceivable  incorrectness,  we 
may  quote  a  passage  in  a  Prussian  Pro- 
memoria,  to  the  effect:  that  the  Crown 
property  had  formerly  been  a  special 
affair  within  the  competency  of  the  old 
Estates  of  1831.  The  fact  was,  that  if 
there  was  anything  which  liad  always 
been  a  conmion  aflair,  and  never  been 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  Estates,  it 
was  precisely  the  Crown  property. 
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and  the  principal  demand  was  that  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitution should  be  submitted  to  the  Estates  convoked  in  an 
extraordinary  session.  The  correspondence  lasted  a  twelve- 
Negottatioiu  month,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Danish  Grovem- 

with  the  , 

Hotetein  mcut,  lu  ordcr  to  avoid  the  intervention  of  the  Grerman 
in  1857.  Confederation,  with  which  it  was  at  last  threatened, 
consented  to  convoke  the  Estates  of  the  duchy  and  to  submit  to 
their  discussion  and  advice  a  draught  of  a  new  special  charter, 
80  amended  as  to  give  them  that  occasion  for  expressing  their 
opinion  on  the  principles  of  the  common  constitution  which  they 
would  have  had  if  the  first  six  paragraphs  of  the  special  charter 
of  1854  had  been  submitted  to  them  at  the  time  when  this  last 
charter  was  introduced  (p.  186).  The  common  constitution 
itself  was  not  to  be  discussed ;  the  principal  question  at  issue 
was  the  limitation  of  common  and  special  affidrs,  and  that  might 
be  settled  as  well  by  specifying  the  special  affairs  in  the  special 
charter  as  by  enumeration  of  those  that  were  to  be  treated  as 
common.  The  German  Powers  had  demanded  of  Denmark  a 
promise :  that  the  result  of  the  discussions  in  Itzehoe  should  be 
implicitly  acted  upon  by  the  Government.  But  this  was  im- 
possible ;  the  Government  could  not  give  the  Holstein  Estates 
a  right  to  decree  an  alteration  of  the  constituticxi  for  the  rest 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  moreover,  this  renewed  consideration  of 
the  constitutional  question  would  necessarily  have  to  take  place 
under  the  law  of  1831,  which,  as  was  supposed  on  the  Holstein 
and  Grerman  side,  had  not  been  quite  superseded.  But  this  law 
accorded  only  a  consultative  vote. 

The  Estates  came  together  in  August,  and,  besides  what  had 
been  promised,  the  Grovemment  offered,  in  the  new  draught  of  a 
special  charter,  a  considerable  increase  of  political  power  in 
ubena  special  affairs  over  and  above  the  charter  of  1854, 
iffSluii*^ .  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  had  been  given  by  the 
*^^**^  preceding  less  liberal  ministry.  This  offer  had  been 
made  already  in  the  session  of  1855,  but  refused,  and  was 
now  repeated  with  some  additions.  The  principal  advantages 
offered  to  the  Estates  were  : — The  same  authority  in  regard  to 
the  special  expenses  of  Holstein  as  the  Council  General  had 
in  regard  to  the  common  expenses,  whilst  according  to  the 
charter  of  1854  they  possessed  scarcely  any  influence  on  the 
special  budget ;  extension  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister 
for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg;  abolition  of  patrimonial  juris- 
diction ;  that  the  judges  should  be  irremovable,  except  on  a  con- 
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demnation  for  misconduct,  &c.  These  offers  were  made  partly  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  political  principles  avowed  by  the 
December  Ministry,  partly  no  doubt  in  order  to  call  forth,  if 
possible,  an  opposition  in  the  Holstein  assembly,  or  at  all  events 
in  the  country,  against  the  aristocratic  and  absolutist  tendencies 
of  the  ruling  party.  But  these  anticipations  were  not  realised ; 
from  the  very  first  sitting  it  was  apparent,  that  the  Assembly 
positively  would  not  come  to  an  understanding.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  Eoyal  propositions,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks,  during  which  a  remarkably  active  com- 
munication was  kept  up  between  the  leaders  in  Itzehoe  and  the 
Grerman  capitals,  a  report  was  drawn  up  concluding  with  the 
proposition,  that  the  Assembly  should  declare,  that  it  could  not 
co-operate  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  special  constitution  for 
Holstein,  "  as  long  as  the  position  of  the  duchy  in  the  monarchy 
had  not  been  regulated  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  just 
claims  of  the  country  in  respect  to  autonomy  and  to  equality  of 
rights  with  the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy."  That  is  to  say, 
that  the  remodelling  of  the  common  constitution  should  be  the 
first  thing  done  ;  that  the  whole  work  of  organization  should  be 
begun  anew,  and  that,  at  the  point  where  it  should  naturally  end. 
The  Assembly,  in  adopting  this  proposition  by  a  great  majority 
and  without  discussion,  declined  to  accept  the  greater  consti- 
tutional liberties  offered,  or  to  lend  a  hand  to  a  compromise.  At 
the  same  time  the  Lauenburg  Estates  drew  up  a  com-  Lanenbuns 
plaint  to  the  Diet  in  Frankfurt,  on  account  of  the  compiainin 
common  constitution  of  October  2,  1855,  alleging  that  iss?. 
their  rights  had  been  curtailed.  The  complaint  was  accompanied 
by  a  proposition,  of  which  the  principal  point  was,  that  the 
Council  General  should  consist  of  two  chambers :  one  like  the 
already  existing  assembly,  and  another  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  deputies  from  each  of  the  parts  of  the  monarchy,  and 
in  which,  for  instance,  Lauenburg  would  have  as  many  deputies  as 
Denmark-Proper.  The  Lauenburg  complaint  was  communicated 
to  the  Federal  Diet  on  Oct  20th,  1857,  and  on  the  same  day 
Austria  and  Prussia  brought  the  question  of  Holstein  under  the 
notice  of  the  Diet. 

The  complaint  of  the  Lauenburg  Estates,  and  the  motion  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  of  Oct.  20th,  1857,  were  referred  p»«5«m^ 

,  ,       In  Frankfiirt 

to  one  and  the  same  committee,  which  has  been  m  in  1867-58. 
session  ever  since.    The  Lauenburg  complaint  was  communicated 
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to  the  Danish  Grovemment,  from  which  a  reply  was  received  in 
February,  1858.  Nothing  was,  however,  changed  in  the  report 
or  the  propositions  of  the  Holstein-Lauenburg  committee,  which 
had  been  read  already  in  the  sitting  of  January  14th.  With 
respect  to  Holstein,  the  Danish  Government  had  no  opportunity 
of  answering  the  charges  in  Frankfurt  before  the  resolution  of 
tlie  Diet  was  taken  in  the  matter  ;  but  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Governments  had  communicated  to  the  Holstein-Lauenburg 
committee  the  Danish  answers  to  the  despatches  addressed  by 
them  to  the  Copenhagen  Cabinet  since  June,  1856,  which  docu- 
ments contained  at  least  important  observations  on  the  subject 
from  the  Danish  point  of  view.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  committee  was :  that,  both  in  substance  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  about,  the  new  common  constitution 
for  the  Danish  monarchy  was  at  variance  with  the  results  of  the 
negotiations  in  1851-52,  and  with  the  Federal  laws ;  and  that  it 
was  legally  void,  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg,  because  it  involved  certain  alterations  in  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  local  representative  assemblies  instituted  by 
older  statutes,  which  alterations,  to  be  valid,  required  that  the 
common  charter  should  have  first  been  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  assemblies.  This  not  having  been  done,  the 
said  charter  and  certain  other  laws  connected  with  it  were 
declared  to  have  no  lawful  existence  in  the  two  German  duchies. 
The  report  of  the  committee  being  very  circumstantial,  and  the 
remarks  wliich  we  must  necessarily  make  upon  it  numerous,  we 
are  obliged  to  postpone  to  another  paragraph  our  examination  of 
the  charges  against  the  Danish  Government.  As  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  only  the  follo\^ing  positions  in  the  German  argument 
could  reasonably  be  sustained:  that  the  mobilisation  of  the 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg  military  forces  for  Federal  purposes 
ought  to  have  been  reserved  with  greater  precision  for  the  sole 
decision  of  the  King ;  and  that  the  advice  of  tlie  Estates  ought 
to  have  been  taken  on  the  new  manner  in  which  their  compe- 
tency had  been  defined  by  the  new  laws  (that  is,  independently 
of  the  question  whether  this  competency  had  really  been  altered 
by  that  new  definition),  as  also  on  the  13th  Article  of  the  com- 
mon charter  concerning  exceptional  trials  before  the  Court  of 
the  Bealm;  and  fijially,  on  the  transference  of  Coinage  and 
Post-office  regulations  to  the  sole  authority  of  the  Council 
General     It  was  a  positive  and  undeniable  fact,  that  the  Estates 
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had  never  possessed  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  authority  in 
financial  matters  granted  to  the  Council  General,  except  in 
reference  to  custom-dues,  but  on  the  transference  of  this  branch 
of  the  legislation  to  the  Council  General,  the  Estates  had  exer- 
cised due  constitutional  influence.  We  are,  therefore,  convinced 
that  a  few  simple  amendments  might  have  satisfied  all  just 
claims.  But  Germany  did  not  wish  to  have  the  new  organization 
of  the  Danish  monarchy  improved  and  strengthened ;  the  un- 
disguised intention  was  from  the  first  moment  to  break  up  that 
organization,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  compel  the  Danish 
Grovemment  to  adopt  another  arrangement  more  in  Federal 
keeping  with  the  German  interest.  As  the  results  of  Feb.ii,i858. 
its  investigation,  the  committee  proposed  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  by  the  Diet 
The  Diet  resolved — 

1.  To  communicate  to  the  Royal  Danish  Ducal  Holstein-Lauenburg 
Government,  that, 

a.  With  reference  to  Art.  56  of  the  Final  Act  of  Vienna,  the  Diet  cannot 
acknowledge  as  being  in  constitutional  vigour  the  ordinance  of  June  11,  1854, 
oonoeming  the  constitution  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  in  so  far  as  it  has  not 
been  submitted  to  the  discussion  of  the  Estates  of  the  said  duchy  [that  is, 
Art,  1-6] ;  further,  the  decree  of  June  23,  1856,  concerning  a  more  precise 
definition  of  the  special  affairs  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein ;  finally,  the  common 
charter  for  the  Danish  monarchy  of  Oct.  2,  1855,  in  so  far  as  the  said  charter 
is  meant  to  apply  to  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg. 

b.  In  the  laws  and  ordinances  which  have  been  published  since  1852,  for 
the  amendment  of  the  constitutions  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  and  the 
arrangement  of  their  relations  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  and 
to  the  monarchy  as  a  whole,'  the  Diet  does  not  recognize  the  observance  in 
all  respects  of  these  binding  assurances,  with  respect  to  eventual  alterations  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  said  duchies,  and  with  respect  to  that  position  in  the 
monarchy,  as  a  whole,  which  was  to  be  granted  to  the  same  duchies  in  point  of 
autonomy  and  equality  of  rights  ;  which  assurances  were  given  in  the  years 
1851  and  1852,  and  particularly  in  the  royal  proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  1852, 
and  by  which  the  then  efi'ected  agreement  was  brought  about. 

c.  Neither  does  the  Diet  consider  the  constitutional  law  for  the  common 
affairs  of  the  Danish  monarchy  altogether  reconcilable  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Federal  laws. 

2.  The  Diet,  therefore,  requests  the  Royal  Ducal  Government, 

a.  To  establish  in  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  a  state  of  things 
corresponding  to  the  Federal  principles  and  the  assurances  given,  and  especially 
securing  the  independence  of  the  special  constitutions  and  administrations  of 
the  duchies  and  their  equally  privileged  position. 

h.  Also,  to  give  notice  to  the  Federal  Diet  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  measures 
taken  or  contemplated  for  this  purjriose. 
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This  resolution  was  passed  in  Frankfurt,  February  11, 
1858,  Some  time  before  the  Council  General  assembled  for  the 
second  time  in  Copenhagen,  and  six  of  the  Holstein  mem- 
Fedeni  ^©^8  at  ouco  pioposcd  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
!^db?M,  Assembly  should  be  limited  to  the  necessary  current 
^^^  business ;  but  the  proposition  was  not  carried.    A  pro- 

position tending  to  effect  the  same  was  made  shortly  after 
(Feb.  4th)  in  Frankfurt,  by  Hanover,  and  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  resolution  of  February  25th,  1858,  to  the 
effect :  that  "  the  Diet  expected,  that  the  Danish  Goyemment 
would  from  that  time  abstain  from  promulgating  in  the  duchies 
of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  new  enactments  calculated  to 
alter  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  and  founded  on  those 
laws  which,  according  to  the  resolution  of  February  11th, 
were  without  constitutional  authority  in  the  duchies."  The 
Dimigh  Danish  Government  gave,  March  2Gth,  a  reply  to  the 
•"■'^*  Federal  resolution  of  February  11th,  entering  ftdly 
into  the  arguments  adduced,  and  declared  itself  ready  to  comply 
with  all  injunctions  of  the  Diet  which  did  not  transcend  the 
legitimate  competency  of  that  assembly ;  as  also  that  the 
Government  was  ready  to  conform  to  all  engagements  con- 
tracted by  the  negotiations  of  1851-52,  if  there  were  any  such 
that  remained  unfulfilled,  which  the  Government,  however, 
denied  to  be  the  case ;  and  finally  observed  that,  in  so  far  as  there 
might  be  any  doubts  concerning  the  nature  and  scope  of  these 
engagements,  the  Diet  could  not  be  allowed  the  right  of  en- 
forcing an  ex  parte  interpretation  of  the  documents  concerned. 
The  Government  declared,  however,  its  wiUingnefss  to  open  new 
negotiations,  to  be  conducted  between  delegates  nominated  by 
the  Diet  and  the  Danish  Government,  and  also  to  afford  the 
Holstein  Estates  another  opportunity  for  expressing  their  wishes, 
so  that  these  might  be  taken  into  due  consideration  in  any  new 
arrangement  that  might  be  negotiated.  A  Federal  resolution 
Federal  of  May  20th  declared  these  offers  insufficient,  and 
Jfjiai*^,  demanded  a  positive  and  definitive  communication  as 
1858.  ^  ^jjg  manner  in  which  the  Government  proposed  to 

comply  with  the  resolution  of  February  11th.  The  answer  of 
the  Copenhagen  Cabinet  was  dated  February  14th,  and  to  the 
effect:  that  the  demands  of  the  Diet  had  been  expressed  so 
vaguely,  tliat  it  would  be  impossible  to  reply  to  them  by  any 
definite  proposals.     At  the  same  time  the  offer  was  repeated  of 
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convoking  the  Holstein  Estates^  and  a  temporary  suspension  pro- 
posed of  the  common  charter  as  far  aa  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
were  concerned.     The  Diet  did  not,  however,  find  these  oflfers 
more  acceptable  than  the  former  ones,  and  demanded  (August 
12)  a  formal  revocation  of  the  impeached  laws,  and  as  Federal 
an  opening  for  negotiations  resolved,  that  the  Danish  Sa^iJ^Ts. 
plenipotentiary  might  communicate  directly  with  the  ^^^• 
Hoktein-Lauenburg  committee.     In  accordance  with  this  reso- 
lution, a  commimication  was  made  in  September  to  this  com- 
mittee, in  which  the  Danish  view  of  the  case  was  circumstantially 
es^lained,  and  also  some  new  proposals  made.    But  this  com- 
munication also  was  not  thought  satisfactory.     The  demand  for 
a  revocation  of  the  constitutional  laws  was  not  at  once  complied 
with,   because  in  Copenhagen  this  demand  was  not  thought 
justifiable  by  the  Federal  laws.   The  Federal  Diet  was,  however, 
determined  to  have  the  common  charter  abolished.    Already  on 
February  18,  1858,  a  so-called  Committee  of  Execution  oonunittec 
had  been  appointed  to  prepare  the  enforcing  of  the  o'*^»««***«- 
Federal   resolution   ^tgainst    Denmark,  should  compliance  ,be 
refdaed.    This  committee  now  began  to  move,  and  as  it  was 
feared  that  forcible  measiures  might  lead  to  serious  complications, 
the  other  European  powers,  pressing  on  the  weaker  part,  urged 
compliance  wiUx  the  last  demands  of  the  Diet.     The  two  great 
Grerman  powers,  on  whose  decision  everything  depended  in  the 
Diet,  moreover  declared  that,  if  the  impeached  laws  were  can- 
celled, there  would  be  no  further  occasion  for  "  execution "  in 
this  matter.     In  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  letters 
patent  were  issued,  dated  November  6, 1858,  abrogating  letters 
the  first  six  articles  of  the  special  Holstein  charter  of  Nov. «.  ism. 
June  11,  1854,  the  whole  common  charter  of  October  charter 
2,  1855,  and  the  decree  of  June  23,  1856,  in  so  &r  as  Houtein.  ^' 
these  laws  applied  to  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  but  maintaining 
them  in  force  for  Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig.    The  Holstein 
Estates  were  besides  convoked  for  January  3,  1859.      These 
measures  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Federal  Diet, 
in  the  sitting  of  November  11th,  when  the  committee  Federal 
had  intended  to  propose  the  so-called  measures  of  exe-  JfNo^Ti. 
eution.    A  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect:  that  ^^^ 
proceedings  of  execution  should  be  discontiaued,  in  consequence 
of  the  Danish  communication,  which  the  Diet  declared  to  have 
received  "  only  with  satisfaction." 
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§  2.  Recapitidation  of  the  reasons  for  the  Federal  Resolution  of 
February  11,  1858,  according  to  tJte  Report  of  the  Holstein- 
Lauenburg  Committee. 

Inasmuch  as  the  result  of  Federal  proceedings  in  1858  was 
the  abolition  of  the  impeached  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  applied  to 
the  two  German  duchies,  an  examination  of  all  the  objections 
advanced  against  these  laws  has  an  interest  only  in  so  far  as  it 
shows  whether  these  proceedings  were  instituted  for  good  reasons 
or  not^  and  illustrates  the  position  of  Germany  in  this  matter. 
We  will,  therefore,  first  select  for  consideration  those  points 
which  are  of  the  greatest  general  imjwrtance,  and  most  necessary 
for  the  understanding  of  the  situation  in  1858,  and  the  sub- 
sequent negotiations.  We  will  then  conclude  our  review  with 
a  supplementary  account  of  the  other  observations  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  Danish  answers  to  them,  for  the  information  of 
those,  who  may  wish  to  have  a  fuller  account  of  the  matter. 

The  princiiml  point,  in  which  the  charter  of  Oct  2,  1855,  for 
oi^jection  the  whole  monarchy  was  thought  to  offend  against 
coronation  the  Federal  laws,  was  the  Art  5,  which  enacts  that 
■oribedby  evcry  uew  Sovereign  should  tender,  in  writing,  an 
charted"*"  oath  ou  the  constitution  before  assuming  the  reins 
of  government.  This  was  objected  to  as  being  at  variance 
with  tho  monarchical  principle  adopted  by  the  Confederation, 
according  to  wliich  the  accession  of  a  Sovereign  should  depend 
only  on  birth  and  the  laws  of  succession.  Though,  perhaps, 
of  little  practical  value,  this  objection  was  of  great  importance 
in  point  of  principle.  Tlie  said  article  could  scarcely  be 
altered  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  alone,  without  becoming 
illusory ;  but  an  alteration  of  it  for  the  whole  monarchy, 
on  account  of  the  Federal  (juality  of  Holstein,  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  acknowledgment  that  the  non-federal  parts  of  the 
state  were,  through  their  connexion  with  Holstein,  lawfully 
subjected  to  the  Federal  legislation.  If  this  were  once  admitted 
there  would  be  no  telling  where  the  interference  of  Germany 
would  stop.  The  alteration  of  Art  5  might  very  likely  j«x)ve 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  which  might  ultimately  sever  the 
Danes  from  their  political  independence  and  all  their  constitu- 
tional liberties.  The  very  fact  that  this  article  was  thus  objected 
to  contained  a  warning  to  the  Danish  people,  so  much  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  objection  was  wantonly  made.  Whether  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  Confederation  or  not,  the 
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very  same  enactment  is  contained  in  several  German  constitu- 
tions (Oldenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha),  and  in  others  there  are 
quite  similar  enactments  (Wiirtemberg,  Saxony,  Saxe- Weimar, 
both  Hesse)  without  the  Diet  having  demanded  an  altera- 
tion of  the  charters  in  question — nay,  one  of  these  charters,  that 
of  Oldenburg,  has  even  been  expressly  guaranteed  by  the  Diet 

In  so  far  as  Germany  believed  herself  to  have  a  right,  based 
on  the  transactions  of  1851-52,  to  demand  of  the  Alleged 
Danish  Government  the  observance  of  a  certain  line  Dwiiih"^ 
of  domestic  policy,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  S  m^?** 
mutual  position  of  the  four  parts  of  the  monarchy,  the  -^***°®™y 
pnncipal  pomt  of  discussion  was  the  famous  "  autonomy  of  rights. 
and  equality  of  rights'^  (Selbstdndigkett  und  Oleichberechtigung.) 
This  phrase  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  December  despatches, 
nor  in  the  Proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  1852,  but  forms  a  tran- 
scription and  condensation  of  certain  passages  in  the  Austrian 
despatch,  Dec.  26, 1852,  to  which  Denmark  at  the  time  adhered. 
In  the  despatch  itself  it  was  stated  in  one  place  that  "the 
maintenance  of  independent,  administrative,  and  constitutional 
institutions  in  the  individual  parts  of  the  monarchy,  without 
prejudice  to  the  central  and  cx)llective  management  of  the 
common  affairs,"  was  to  be  considered  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  preservation  of  internal  peace.  In  two  other  passages,  the 
despatch  alluded  to  the  "  equality  of  rights  of  all  parts  of  the 
monarchy,"  and  the  sense  of  these  allusions  was  illustrated  by  a 
passage  in  the  annex  to  the  said  despatch,  in  which  the  Danish 
monarchy  was  described  as  a  "whole  in  which  no  part  was 
subordinate  to  the  other."  These  words  were  borrowed  from  a 
declaration  made  by  the  Danish  Government  in  1846  (Sept.  7), 
and  to  which  we  have  had  to  allude  several  times  (pp.  74-77). 
The  meaning  of  these  words  in  the  declaration  of  1846  was  that 
all  the  four  parts  of  the  monarchy  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Danish  Crown,  and  that  none  of  them,  not  even  Slesvig, 
was  in  any  particular  manner  dependent  on,  or  to  be  considered 
as  a  province  of  Denmark-Proper,  though  all  were  alike  pro- 
vinces of  the  Danish  State.  That  this  was  the  meaning  of  the 
said  words^  may  be  gathered  from  a  reference  to  the  passage  in 
which  they  originally  stood  (see  p.  74).  This  was  also  expressed 
in  the  Austrian-Prussian  report  read  at  the  Diet,  July  29,  1852, 
in  which  it  was  stated — "  In  the  acknowledgment  [by  implica- 
tion] of  the  independent  and  equally  privileged  position  of  the 
individual  parts  of  the  monarchy*  of  which  none  is  subject  to, 
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or  incorporated  with  the  other,  the  Eoyal  proclamation  of  Jan.  28 
agrees  particularly  with  the  earlier  proclamation  of  July  14, 
1850,  by  which  the  promise  was  renewed,  that  an  incorporation 
of  Slesvig  with  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  should  not  take  place." 
This  is  the  origin  and  the  only  admissible  sense  of  the  phrase 
that  Denmark  has  undertaken  to  protect  "  the  autonomy  and 
equality  of  rights "  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  monarchy, 
especially  of  the  three  duchies,  in  their  relation  to  Denmark- 
Proper.  When  these  words  are  understood  in  connexion  with 
the  remainder  of  the  documents  from  which  they  have  been 
extracted,  and  when  first  of  all  due  attention  is  paid  to  the 
previous  history  and  the  public  law  of  the  monarchy,  which,  of 
course,  was  not  altered  by  the  transaction  of  1851-52,  then  it 
must  be  granted  that  the  Danish  Government  should  respect 
the  autonomy  and  equality  of  rights  of  the  individual  parts  of 
the  monarchy ;  the  Danish  Government  is  under  obligation  to 
do  so,  not  because  of  its  adherence  to  the  Austrian  despatch,  but 
because  the  public  law  and  the  political  traditions  of  the  Danish 
state  demand  it.  But  it  is  not  thus  that  "  autonomy  and  equality 
of  rights "  are  understood  on  the  German  side.  They  are,  on 
the  contrary,  taken  as  self-explanatory,  interpreted  in  an 
h  priori  manner,  without  regard  to  anything  else,  and  made  to 
mean  nothing  less  than  the  dismemberment  of  the  Danish  state 
into  four  new  states,  of  which  the  largest  is  to  be  subject  to  the 
smaller  ones.  Thus  understood,  these  words,  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  return  more  than  once,  have  become  the  watchword  of 
the  enemies  of  Denmark.  The  Holstein-Lauenburg  committee 
also  referred  to  them,  and  maintained  that  in  their  respect  the 
Danish  Government  had  failed  to  redeem  its  promises,  prin- 
cipally because  Denmark-Proper,  according  to  the  common 
charter,  had  more  seats  in  the  Council-General  than  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  monarchy  together.  The  committee  did  not 
propose,  and  the  Danish  Government  has  always  refused  to 
accede  to  any  other  arrangement,  alleging  that  the  principle 
of  equality  was  fully  estabUshed,  when  a  given  number  of 
inhabitants  in  one  part  of  the  state  had  exactly  the  same 
number  of  deputies  as  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  in 
another  part.  The  different  parts  of  the  Danish  monarchy  are 
all  parts  of  one  state,  and  have  no  particular  interests  as  such, 
the  resources,  mode  of  living,  and  material  interests  being  the 
same  in  all.  The  interests  of  political  parties,  as  for  instance 
the  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  must,  of  course,  not  be  confounded 
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with  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  Government,  therefore, 
maintains  that  there  is  an  equal  representation,  when  the 
nomber  of  seats  allotted  to  each  part  of  the  state  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  population  of  that  province,  and  to  its  contri- 
faations  to  the  common  necessities  of  the  state. 

The  Holstein  opposition,  and  their  advocates  at  the  Federal 
Diet,  objected  not  only  to  the  substance  of  the  new  Alleged 
constitutional  arrangement,  but,  wishing  to  overthrow  If^^^^ 
it,  if  possible,  they  maintained,  that  it  had  been  intro-  ofmus?** 
dnced  in  a  manner  which  was  both  at  variance  with  *»^,^^ 

establish- 

the  airreement  in  1851,  and  in  itself  unlawful.  In  so  n»«ntof  the 
far  as  the  negotiations  of  1851  were  referred  to,  it  was  ciiarter. 
maintained,  that  the  Danish  Government  could  have  executed 
its  avowed  intentions  faithfully,  only  by  submitting  the  common 
charter  itself  to  the  different  local  representations.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Grovemment  had  chosen  another  way,  because  the 
constitutional  powers  of  these  assemblies  were  of  a  different  kind. 
The  Rigsdag  having  a  deUberative  vote,  and  the  other  assem- 
blies only  a  consultative  vote,  the  result  would  have  been,  if 
the  charter  had  been  submitted  to  them  aU,  that  the  charter 
would  have  been  ** octroyed"  by  the  Bigsdag  for  the  whole 
monarchy.  To  this  consideration  the  Holstein-Lauenburg  com- 
mittee replied  by  the  following  characteristic  observation : — 

''  That  state  of  things  (the  existence  of  a  parliament  in  Denmark-Proper, 
with  a  deliherative  vote),  which  dates  from  a  recent  period,  involves  a  limi- 
tation of  the  liberty  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Ducal  Government, 
flcarody  Tecondlable  with  the  principles  of  the  Confederation.  For  it  must 
be  deemed  incompatible  with  the  quality  of  that  sovereign  power,  which  every 
sovereign  of  a  German  Confederate  State  should  exercise  when,  out  of  consider- 
ation for  a  foreign  assembly  (i.e.,  the  Danish  Kigsdag),  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  accord  to  the  advice  of  the  Estates  in  his  Federal  possessions  all  that 
weight  which  he  would  otherwise  be  inclined  to  give." 

We  can  understand  this  remarkable  passage  only  in  two  ways. 
Either  the  meaning  is :  that  the  federal  parts  of  mixed  federal 
and  non-federal  states  should  have  their  own  separate  organiza- 
tion,— ^but  that  is  the  very  last  thing  Germany  would  allow  in 
respect  of  Holstein,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Whole-State 
system  was  forced  upon  Denmark  in  1851  by  means  of  20,000 
Austrian  bayonets  ih  Holstein,  and  any  number  of  Prussians  to 
support  them ;  or  the  meaning  must  be :  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Holstein  Estates  should  be  law  also  for  the  rest  of  the 
monarchy, — ^if  so,  the  observation  of  the  committee  is  not  the 
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only  feature  in  the  discussion  which  seems  to  indicate  a  strong 
wish,  on  the  part  of  Germany,  to  govern  Denmark  through 
Holstein. 

The  circumstance,  that  the  common  charter  had  not  been 
Alleged  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  local  representa- 
Sf^'Imon  tion,  was  further  turned  to  account  in  order  to  prove 
***'^''  that  it  was  void.  It  was  alleged,  that  by  the  common 
.rfuStetein^  charter  the  competency  of  at  least  some  of  these 
before  and  asscmblics  had  been  restricted,  that  on  that  account  it 
after  1854-60.  QQgjj|^  ^  havc  bccn  submitted  to  them,  and  that,  this 

not  having  been  done,  it  had  no  lawful  existence.  As  far  as 
Holstein  was  concerned,  this  legal  invalidity  extended  to  the 
first  six  paragraphs  of  the  new  special  charter  enacted  for 
Holstein  in  1854,  and  to  the  decree  of  June  23,  1856,  by  which 
the  competency  of  the  Holstein  Estates  had  been  defined,  but 
which  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  Estates  The  principal 
question  to  decide  was :  what  the  competency  of  the  Holstein 
Estates,  instituted  in  1831,  had  been  previous  to  the  enactments 
of  1854-56,  and  whether  this  competency  had  been  curtailed 
without  their  advice  or  consent  having  been  asked  or  obtained. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Government  acted  on  the  conviction,  that 
although  differently  described  in  the  new  constitutional  laws 
than  in  the  general  law  of  1831,  the  competency  of  the  Holstein 
assembly  had,  in  reality,  not  been  altered  by  the  new  laws 
which,  therefore,  might  be  lawfully  enacted  without  direct 
co-operation  of  the  Estates,  except  in  so  far  as  the  legislation 
on  the  custom-dues  was  concerned.  The  Government,  therefore, 
contented  itself  with  having  a  special  bill  passed  on  this  matter. 
The  Holstein-Lauenburg  committee,  on  the  contrary,  maintained 
that  even  if  the  competency  of  the  assembly  had  really  been 
left  unaltered,  and  only  been  differently  described,  the  new  laws 
ought,  nevertheless,  on  that  account  to  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Estates,  and  that  the  omission  of  this  formality,  even  if 
there  had  been  nothing  else  to  complain  of,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  render  the  new  laws  void,  and  to  justify  the  Diet 
in  demanding  their  abolition.  But  besides  this  the  committee 
maintained,  that  an  alteration  had  taken  place  in  many  other 
respects  than  those  the  Grovemment  would  admit.  In  order  to 
prove  this,  the  committee  simply  referred  (o  the  Art  4  of  the 
general  law  of  1831,  according  to  which  "the  draught  of  all 
new  laws  involving  alterations  in  personal  rights,  or  rights  of 
property,  or  in  the  taxes  and  the  public  burdens,"  were  to  be 
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submitted  to  the  assemblies  instituted  by.  that  law.  With 
reference  to  these  vague  expressions,  which  might  be  made  to 
apply  almost  to  any  law,  the  committee  maintained,  that  almost 
the  whole  sphere  of  action  of  the  Council-General  had  been 
abstracted  fix)m  that  of  the  Estates  under  the  law  of  1831 — 
nay,  the  very  existence  of  the  Council-General  was  thought 
an  encroachment  upon  the  privileges  of  the  local  assembly. 
Amongst  the  special  instances  enumerated  in  the  committee 
report,  in  which  an  authority  was  alleged  to  have  been  imlaw- 
faUy  transferred  from  the  Estates  to  the  Council-General,  we 
will  name  only  two,  because,  if  proved,  they  would  give  a  colour 
to  the  German  case,  which  all  the  other  complaints,  even  if 
proved,  could  not  do — we  mean  the  fixing  of  the  common  budget, 
and  the  legislation  concerning  common  taxes. 

The  Danish  answer  to  these  two  charges  was,  that  the  Estates 
had  never,  under  the  law  of  1831,  exercised  any  influence  upon 
the  budget,  and  that  the  published  accounts  of  their  proceedings 
did  not  contain  any  report  of  any  discussion  on  the  budget  ever 
having  taken  place.  As  for  common  taxes,  the  only  ones  in 
existence  were  custom-dues  and  the  excise  on  spirits,  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  competency 
of  the  Estates  by  a  special  law.  In  opposition  to  the  general 
reasoning  of  the  committee,  it  was  maintained  by  the  Danish 
Grovemment,  that  the  assemblies  established  in  1831  were,  as 
their  name  of  "Provincial  Estates"  indicated,  merely  local 
institutions ;  that  their  competency  was  restricted  to  the  pro- 
vinces represented  by  them ;  that  they  had  neither  preserved 
nor  exercised  an  authority  on  any  other  of  the  traditionally 
common  affairs  now  controlled  by  the  Council  General  than  on 
the  oftrmentioned  custom-dues  and,  exceptionedly,  on  one  or 
two  subordinate  matters ;  fiuiiier,  that  the  General^Law  of  1831 
was  to  be  interpreted  with  due  regard  to  the  royal  messages, 
the  decisions  of  the  royal  commissaries  and  of  the  presidents 
(elected  by  the  assemblies  themselves),  and  to  the  practice  of 
the  twenty  years  during  which  the  assemblies  had  existed. 
Finally,  the  Government  might  have  reminded  the  committee, 
that  although  it  had  been  stated  in  Itzehoe,  in  1855,  that  the 
competency  of  the  Estates  formerly  extended  to  all  the  public 
affairs  of  the  country,  yet  the  history  of  these  assemblies,  till 
their  abolition  in  1854,  had  presented  an  almost  unbroken  series 
of  bitter  complaints,  because  their  competency  was  so  narrowly 
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circumscribed,  and  because  Grovemment  would  not  listen  to 
their  incessant  demands  for  an  extension  of  their  authority  to 
those  important  branches  of  government,  to  which  it  did  not 
reach,  but  to  which  it  is  now  alleged  to  have  extended.  The 
Grovemment  had  been  obliged  to  refuse  the  demands  of  the 
Holstein  Estates,  because  they  were  too  closely  mixed  up  with 
Schleswig-Holsteinism ;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  exertions  of 
those  assemblies,  as  directed  against  absolutism,  had  certainly 
been  laudable  and  worth  remembering. 

All  these  plain  and  well-known  facts  had,  however,  no  weight 
^*^^  at  all  with  the  committee,  whose  reasoning  on  the 
of  the  competency  of  the  Estates,  as  also  on  the  autonomv 

Gennftn  i  ^^  n     *    a  i 

Argument  and  equality  of  nglits,  seems  to  present  the  same  fea- 
tures as  the  reasoning  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  on  their 
motto,  "They  shall  remain  for  ever  together,"  or  the  Valde- 
marian  constitution  of  1326.  From  a  few  disjointed  words  in  a 
document,  whose  legal  bearing  is  greatly  exaggerated,  a  general 
theory  is  deduced,  to  which  we  are  required  to  subordinate  our 
conception  of  facts  and  our  judgment  of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
matter.  Certain  rights  are  derived  from  this  theory,  which, 
although  neither  acknowledged  by  the  proper  authorities  nor 
really  exercised,  are  nevertheless  declared  to  exist  "  in  point  of 
principle ;"  and  all  laws,  rights,  and  facts  not  in  accordance 
with  the  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  to  be  ill^al 
and  non-existing  "  in  point  of  principle,"  and  in  their  exposi- 
tions and  reasonings  even  treated  as  not  existing  in  reality. 
Only  thus  are  we  able  to  explain  the  extraordinary  omissions  so 
frequently  met  with  in  German  treatises  on  these  questions, 
whereby  the  evidence  on  both  sides  assumes  so  conflicting  an 
appearance.  Only  thus  can  we  understand  the  complete  disre- 
^ffd  on  the  German  side  of  those  few,  broad  and,  as  we  think, 
telling  facts,  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  Danish  view  rely,  in 
80  far  as  they  do  not  undertake  to  follow  up  and  to  disprove, 
step  by  step,  the  arguments  of  their  antagonists. 

Those  points  of  the  committee  report  to  which  we  have  now 
drawn  the  attention  of  our  readers  seem  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant ;  but  for  the  information  of  those  who  wish  for  a  fuller 
account,  we  have  inserted  the  following  condensed  review  : — 

(The  following  remarks  have  reference  only  to  Holstein,  because  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  affairs  of  Lanenburg  might  easily  be  settled, 
and  the  case,  therefore,  in  reality  rests  with  the  question  of  Holstein.  Lauenbtirg 
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figures  in  the  resolntions  of  the  Diet  more  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  than 
because  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  are  undertaken  with  reference  to  that  little 
duchy.) 

I.  Alleged  illegality  of  the  Common  Charter  of  October  2,  1855 ;  the  first  six 
paragraphs  of  the  special  Hohtein  Charter  of  June  11,  1854,  and  of  the  Decree 
for  Eolstein  of  June  23, 1856. 

The  observations  under  this  head  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those 
having  reference  to  the  General  Law  of  1831,  and  those  referring  to  the  new 

Holstein  Charter  of  1854. 

« 

a.  Alleged  Violations  of  the  Oeneial  Law  of  1831. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  before-mentioned  new  description 
(p.  200)  of  the  competency  of  the  Estates  in  the  new  constitutional  laws  were 
the  following.  The  Proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  1852,  stated,  that  the  new 
Holstein  Assembly  should  have  a  deliberative  vote  on  the  same  subjects  on 
which  the  Estates  had  possessed  a  consultative  vote  under  the  law  of  1831. 
The  new  mode  of  describing  the  competency  of  the  Assembly  was  intro- 
duced in  the  promised  new  Charter  for  Holstein,  published  in  1854.  In 
several  paragraphs  of  this  law  it  was  stated,  that  the  competency  of  the 
Estates  was  to  embrace  those  matters  which  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  Holstein  minister ;  and  in  Art.  4,  the  Proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  1852, 
was  in  this  respect  named  as  the  nile.  In  the  said  proclamation  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Holstein  minister  had  been  defined,  without  reference  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  EstateS)  in  general  terms,  and  in  a  manner  expressly  stated 
(Desp.  Jan.  29,  1852)  not  to  be  meant  as  definitive,  llie  sphere  of  action  of 
this  official,  which,  according  to  the  new  Charter  of  1854,  was  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Estates,  was  not  definitely  settled  by  the  said  Charter,  the 
Gctvemment  reserving  for  itself  (through  Art.  24)  a  right  of  altering  it,  and 
a  final  decision  was  taken  only  in  1856  by  the  decree  of  June  23,  in  which  aU 
the  matters  were  enumerated,  which  henceforth  were  to  be  under  the  authority 
of  the  Holstein  minister  and  of  the  Estates.  An  answer  to  the  question : 
whether  the  competency  of  the  Estates,  according  to  the  new  laws,  embraced 
all  the  same  subjects  to  which  it  api)lied  under  the  General  Law  of  1831,  might 
tiierefore  be  made  to  depend  on,  whether  the  authority  of  the  Holstein  minister 
extended  to  all  those  subjects  on  which  the  Estates  formerly  exercised  a  con- 
snltative  vote.  If  the  Holstein-Lauenburg  Committee  had  given  to  their 
inquiries  that  direction,  they  would  have  fallen  into  less  glaring  mistakes  ;  but 
instead  of  this,  the  committee  chose  to  investigate :  whether  any  attributes 
had  been  granted  to  the  Council-General  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved 
to  the  Estates  according  to  the  General  Law  of  1831.  This  was  thought  to 
have  been  the  case  in  reference  to  the  following  points : — 

1.  The  fixing  of  the  Common  Budget, — In  the  very  first  session  of  the 
Holstein  Estates,  in  1836,  the  Royal  Commissioner  declared,  that  a  discus- 
sion on  the  budget  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  lawful  action  of  the  Assembly ; 
and  in  the  last  session  before  the  reorganization  of  the  Estates,  in  1853,  the 
President  (elected  by  the  Assembly)  admitted,  that  the  Assembly  had  no  right 
to  discuss  the  budget.  The  public  accounts  and  the  budget  were  regularly 
published,  and  also  communicated  to  the  Assemblies  for  their  information, 
but  have  never  been  submitted  to  their  discussion.  Petitions  on  financial 
matters  were  now  and  then  discussed  and  presented  to  the  King,  but  the 
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Assemblies  never  had  a  vote  or  a  regular  influenoe  upon  the  application  of  the 
revenues.  The  power  of  the  Council-General  in  financial  affairs  had,  therefore, 
not  been  abstracted  from  the  authority  of  the  Estates,  who  never  had  possessed 
any  such  power. 

2.  The  Legidation  concerning  Common  Taxes, — According  to  the  plain 
words  of  the  Common  Charter,  there  were  to  be  no  direct  common  taxes ;  nor 
have  any  been  established.  The  intended  common  taxes  were  merely  custom 
dues  and  excise  on  spirits.  On  these  matters  the  Estates  had  authority  under 
the  old  charter ;  but  they  were,  by  a  special  law  in  1853,  often  alluded  to, 
transferred  to  the  class  of  common  affairs.  Thcrp  existed,  therefore,  no  hcU 
to  which  this  complaint  could  apply- 

3  and  4. — In  respect  of  Coinage  and  Post-office  regulations,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  some  imcertainty  prevailed.  By  their  very  nature  these  affairs 
could  belong  only  to  the  class  of  common  affairs,  and,  as  such,  have  always 
been  administered  for  the  whole  monarchy.  But  as  there  were,  nevertheless, 
local  differences,  laws  touching  these  matters  were  now  and  then,  but  not  regu- 
larly, submitted  to  the  Estates.  (On  the  coinage,  see  p.  369.)  A  reason  for 
this  practice  was,  that  no  common  representation  existed  till  1854 ;  if  the 
Government  wished  to  know  the  sense  of  the  nation  on  some  measure  or 
other,  it  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  it  to  the  Estates,  whether  it  was  within 
their  province  or  not.  A  reservation  in  that  respect  had  at  least  once  been 
taken  by  the  Government,  but  the  existence  of  some  uncertainty  cannot  be  denied, 
and  the  argument  of  the  Committee  of  course  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it. 

5.  The  rules  for  Conscription  generally  had,  in  1854,  been  placed  amongst 
the  common  affairs,  although  they  had  to  some  extent  been  within  the  com- 
petency  of  the  provincial  Estates.  As,  however,  this  was  amended  by  the 
decree  of  June  23,  1856,  the  Committee  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
Danish  Government  on  this  point.  It  is  tnie  that  the  Committee  declared  the 
said  decree  void,  but  the  Government  of  course  could  not  know  this  before- 
hand. Since  1856  the  authority  of  the  Council-General,  in  reference  to  con- 
scription, was  confined  to  the  calling  out  the  conscripts,  which,  from  its 
intimate  and  necessary  connexion  with  the  administration  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, could  not  but  be  treated  as  a  common  affair.  With  respect  to  the  calling 
out  of  the  conscripts,  the  Estates  of  1831  had  not  possessed  any  authority 
whatever. 

6.  It  was  alleged :  that  the  right  of  petitioning  accorded  to  the  Council- 
General  constituted  an  encroachnent  on  that  of  the  special  Assemblies,  accord- 
ing to  Art.  5  of  the  General  Law  of  1831.  But  this  Article  did  not  give  the 
Estates  an  exdttsive  right  of  presenting  petitions  to  the  King.  Besides,  the 
rights  of  these  Assemblies  extended  to  different  subjects ;  that  of  the  Council- 
General  only  to  common  affairs ;  that  of  the  Estates  only  to  special  and  local 
affairs.  This  limitation  of  the  right  had  very  often  been  urged  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Assemblies  both  in  Holstein  and  in  the  other  provinces,  though 
the  Government  was,  generally  speaking,  inclined  to  indulgence  on  this  poiut^ 

7.  It  was  alleged :  that  the  Second  Article  of  the  General  Law  of  1831  de- 


^  Art.  5»  states :  **  The  Assembly  of  the 
Estates  in  each  of  the  duchies  has  the 
right  not  only  of  making  propositions 
and  petitions  concerning  the  objects 
which  are  within  their  sphere  of  action. 


but  also  of  bringing  in  supplications  and 
complainta  which  touch  upon  the  special 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  whole  duchy 
or  part  of  it." 
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scribed  the  special  Assembly  in  e^h  proviDce  as  the  lavftU  organ  for  tbe 
different  classes  of  the  population.  The  existence  of  a  common  representation 
was  thought  inconsistent  with  this  enactment.  The  Committee  had,  however, 
overlooked,  that  the  Council-General  was  not  an  organ  for  the  different  classes 
of  tbe  population — nobility,  clergy,  towns  and  rural  constituencies.  It  was  no 
"representation  of  Estates"  (Standische  Reprasentation),  but  an  assembly  of 
a  different  kind,  representing  the  people  without  distinction  of  classes. 

8.  It  was  alleged  that  the  General  Law  of  1831  had  left  to  be  exclusively 
exercised  by  the  Sovereign  that  part  of  the  legislative  power  which  he  did  not, 
according  to  that  law,  share  with  the  provincial  Assemblies.  This  partial 
retention  of  absolutism  was,  according  to  the  Committee,  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tation  of  1831,  and  could  not  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the  Estates  : 
the  establishment  of  the  Council-General  involved,  however,  such  an  altera- 
tion. This  view,  that  absolutism  had  been  unlawfully  restricted^  was,  however, 
erroneous.  The  law  of  1831  did  not  contain  any  promise  or  enactment  con- 
cerning the  power  retained  by  the  King,  which,  according  to  its  very  nature, 
could  be  shared  only  with  a  common  representation  for  the  whole  state.  The 
King  was  perfectly  free  to  dispose  of  the  power  he  had  retained  imdivided. 
Just  as  he  had  been  free  to  share  a  part  of  his  power  with  the  provincial 
Aflsemblies,  so  was  he  imdoubtedly  free  to  share  the  rest  with  some  other 
authority.  * 

9.  Finally,  a  violation  of  the  competency  of  the  Estates  on  laws  touching 
personal  rights  was  found  in  Art.  13  of  the  common  Charter,  which  enacted 
tluit  in  especially  dangerous  cases,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Council- 
General,  other  persons  than  ministers  impeached  by  the  Council  might  be  tried 
before  the  new  Court  of  the  Realm,  lliis  objection  seems  to  be  founded, 
bnt  at  the  same  time  to  be  one  that  could  without  difficulty  be  removed. 

These  remarks  on  the  various  charges  we  think  sufficient  to  show,  that  even 
the  hypercritical  investigation  of  the  Federal  Committee  has  not  been  able  to 
prove  a  violation  of  the  General  Law  of  1831,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  very 
subordinate  points,  concerning  which  precedents  could  be  quoted ;  and  that 
particularly  those  alleged  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  Estates,  which 
appeared  most  important,  in  respect  to  the  common  budget  and  the  common 
taxes,  did  not  exist  in  the  smallest  degree. 

b.  JMeged  Viciatum  of  the  Charter  of  1854 — Question  of  Crown  property. 

The  committee  was  not  content  with  indicating  what  it  deemed  to  be 
nnlawfol  alterations  of  the  General  Law  of  1831.  Had  these  alterations  been 
fally  proved,  they  would  in  themselves  have  been  sufficient  to  invalidate  both 
the  first  part  of  the  special  Holstein  charter  of  1856,  the  common  charter  of 
1865,  and  the  decree  of  June  23, 1856,  by  which  the  division  between  common 
and  special  affiiirs  had  been  finally  decided.  The  objections  we  have  just 
examined  would  have  applied  to  them  all,  though  in  a  different  degree.  The 
Committee,  however,  feeling  perhaps  how  weak  its  case  was,  laboured  to  find^ 
in  a  supposed  disagreement  between  the  very  laws  it  had  assailed  as  being 
invalid,  furtiier  material  for  an  accusation  against  the  Danish  Government. 
This  disagreement  consisted  chiefly  in  the  transfer,  by  the  charter  of  1855 
and  the  decree  of  1856,  of  the  control  over  the  management  of  the  Crown 
property  fipom  the  special  representations — in  casu  the  Holstein  Estates — to 
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the  Council-General.    The  facts  of  the  case  arc  the  following.     The  adminis* 
tration  of  the  Crown  property  has  always  been  one  and  the  same  for  the  whole 
monarchy  (1559-1599  and  1660-1848),  as  well  as  that  of  the  revenue  thus 
derived  (ever  since  1559) :  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  circumstance,  that 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years  there  has  not  existed  any  such  thing  is 
separate  finances  for  the  royal  possessions  in  Holstcin.    By  the  insurrection  in 
1848,  the  Crown  property  in  Holstein,  and  for  a  time  that  also  in  Slcsvig,  was 
severed  from  the  ordinary  authority,  and  when  in  1852  the  whole  monarchy 
was  again  fully  ro-united,  it  was  imix)ssiblo  in  all  respects  to  re-establish 
immediately  the  old  order  of  things.    For  this  reason  the  administration  (not 
the  revenue)  of  the  Crown  property  remained  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  the 
separate  ministers.     In  the  proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  1852,  this  branch  of 
administration  was  not  expressly  named  amongst  the  matters  to  be  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Uolstein  minister,  but  it  was  comprised  under  the 
general  expressions  used.    The  general  description  of  the  future  distribution 
of  affairs  between  the  ministers  was,  however,  as  already  noticed,  not  meant 
to  settle  every  question  of  detail,  or  to  be  definitive  on  all  points.      It  was  to 
be  understood  with  reference  to  a  qualifying  passage  in  the  Danish  despatch 
of  Dec.  6,  1851,  in  which  this  distribution  had  been  touched  upon  as  part 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Danish  Government.     In  that  passage  it  was  said, 
that  the  King  would  reserve  for  himself,  until  a  definite* settlement  could 
be  brought  about,  the  temporary  allotment  to  the  special  ministers  of  some 
affairs  which  properly  ought  to  be  treated  as  common.     The  attention  of  the 
German  courts  was  especially  drawn  to  this  circimistanoe  by  a  supplement  to 
the  despatch  of  Jan.  29,  1852  (p.  400),  with  which  the  proclamation  had  been 
transmitted.    This  reservation  of  course  likewise  applied  to  Art.  4  of  the 
charter  for  Uolstein  of  1854,  which  is  to  this  effect :  *'  With  respect  to  these 
Uolstein  affairs,  which  according  to  our  proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  1852,  belong 
to  the  sphere  of  action  of  our  minister  for  Uolstein  and  Lauenburg,  the  duchy 
of  Uolstein  has  its  own  administration  and  legislation.**    The  competency  of 
the  Uolstein  minister  not  being  yet  definitely  settled,  the  Government  reserved 
for  itself  in  Art.  24  a  power  of  sltering  the  paragraphs  treating  of  it.    Art.  24 
says :  '*  Alterations  in  the  enactment  of  this  charter  and  the  laws  annexed  to 
it  (the  electoral  law)  shall — with  the  exception  of  the  contents  of  the  Articles 
1-6,  which  are  excluded  from  the  authority  of  the  provincial  Estates — be 
treated  as  other  alterations  in  the  legislations  of  the  duchy  of  Uolstein  (see  Art. 
11),*'  that  is  to  say,  only  with  the  previously  obtained  consent  of  the  Estates. 
The  temporary  and  inconvenient  division  in  the  management  of  the  Grown 
property  was  abolished  in  1855,  and  in  the  decree  of  1856,  Jan.  23,  by  which 
this  alteration  was  made  public  and  definitive,  the  reservation  contained  in 
Art.  24  was  referred  to.     Of  course,  as  long  as  the  Uolstein  minister  had  the 
management  of  the  Crown  property,  and  Art.  4  of  the  special  charter  was 
in  force  unaltered,  the  Uolstein  Estates  had  the  control  of  this  management, 
which  they  afterwards  lost  in  1855,  but  without  ever  having  exercised  it»  from 
not  having  been  in  session  while  it  lasted.     Though  very  plain  and  self- 
consistent,  and  a  return  to  the  stcUus  quo  ante  1848,  so  much  recommended 
by  the  Uolstein  Estates  and  the  German  courts,  this  proceeding  raised  never- 
theless a  great  outcry.     We  have  stated  how  the  Separatist  party  already  in 
1843-44  began  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  Crown  property,  and  got  up  a  most 
unreasonable  agitation  on  the  subject.    Now,  this  favourite  topic  was  again  and 
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eagerly  seized  upon,  as  apparently  affording  some  real  and  substantial  grievance 
in  the  labyrinth  of  arguments  for  and  against  the  abstract  and  theoretical 
rights  of  Uolstein  and  the  German  people  in  relation  to  Denmark.  The  return 
to  the  old  state  of  things  was  depicted  as  a  great  national  robbery  planned  by 
the  Danes.  It  was  put  into  connexion  with  the  circumstance,  that  the  number 
of  representatives  for  the  kingdom  in  the  Council-General  was  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  provinces  taken  together.  Not  only  the  leaders  of  the 
Holstein  opposition  and  the  press  of  Germany,  but  even  German  statesmen 
spoke  and  wrote,  as  if  there  were  Crown  property  only  in  the  three  duchies, 
and  as  if  the  representatives  of  the  kingdom  had  the  notorious  intention  of 
voting  the  sale  of  it  all,  and  of  misapplying,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
proceeds.'  At  the  same  time  the  ignorance  displayed  by  some  of  those  writers 
was  truly  wonderful  and  almost  unaccountable.  The  Federal  Committee  also 
endeavoured  to  set  up  an  accusation  against  the  Danish  Government  on  this 
point  by  maintaining,  that  the  Government  had  not  been  justified  in  depriving 
the  Estates  of  their  authority  on  this  subject.  The  Government  appealed  to 
the  24th  Article,  and  the  reservation  it  contained  concerning  the  first  six  para- 
graphs ;  to  this,  however,  the  Committee  observed :  "  But  it  has  been  over- 
looked that  Articles  11  and  17  also  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  which 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Estates  to  the  legislation  and  administration  of  the 
Crown  property.  The  alteration  of  these  articles  has  not  been  excepted  from 
the  consent  of  the  Estates  in  Art.  24.'*  We  are  unable  to  consider  these  words 
otherwise  than,  that  the  Committee  thought  that  Arts.  11  and  17  enacted  the 
same  as  Art.  4  ;  that  is,  that  Arts.  11  and  17  did  not  only  extend  in  general  the 
authority  of  the  Estates  to  all  subjects  which  at  any  time  might  be  within  the 
competency  of  the  Holstein  minister  (which  again  was  circumscribed  by  Art.  4, 
and  subject  to  alteration  by  Government),  but  that  these  articles  themselves 
fixed  the  authority  of  the  Estates  to  be  that  of  the  Holstein  minister,  according 
to  the  proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  1852,  by  which  he  had  obtained  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Crown  property.  Art.  11  is  to  this  effect:  "Alterations  in  the 
legislation  concerning  those  Holstein  matters,  which  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
action  of  our  minister  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  (oomp.  Art.  3),  shall  not 
take  place  otherwise  than  with  the  previously  obtained  consent  of  the  provincial 
EatateSy  and  this  consent  shall  be  expressly  referred  to  in  the  subsequent 
decrees.'*  Art.  17  uses  exactly  the  same  expressions  with  respect  to  petitions. 
A  compariiion  between  these  articles  and  Article  4  (vide  supra)  shows,  that  only 
in  the  latter  is  the  proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  or  indeed  any  standard,  named  for 
the  competency  of  the  minister.  But  the  Committee  understands  Art.  11  as  if 
the  words  "  ctccording  to  the  proclamation  of  Jan,  28, 1852,**  had  also  there 


1  Only  m  this  way  can  we  explain  the 
following  argument  of  the  Prussian 
Gk>Temment.  The  Danish  Government, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter, 
proposed  to  make  the  sale  of  a  domain 
depend  on  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Council-Gteneral.  This  was,  however, 
thought  insufficient;  '*for,"  said  the 
Plrussian  minister  (Desp.  Oct.  23,  1 850, 
to  Count  OrioUa  in  Copenhagen),  **  of  the 
80  members  of  the  Council-General,  47 
■at  for  the  kingdom;  if  only  7  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy  joined 


these,  they  would  make  up  by  them- 
selves two-thirds  of  the  votes ;  and  the 
law  of  election  did  not  guarantee  the 
duchies  against  such  an  eventuality." 
That  it  was  not,  however,  so  very  easy 
to  obtain  permission  for  a  sale,  might  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that,  shortly  before, 
the  sale  of  a  Crown  estate  in  Lauenburg, 
worth  100/.  a  year,  was  proposed  by 
Government  in  the  Council-General,  but 
only  25  members  out  of  80  voted  for 
the  biU. 
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been  inBerted.  If  this  interpretation  be  true,  it  would  certainly  be  an  oversight 
that  the  Articles  11  and  17  had  not  also  been  excepted  in  Art.  24,  for  thercser- 
yation  in  Art.  24  referred  to  the  temporaiy  character  of  the  distribution  of 
public  business  indicated  by  the  proclamation ;  but  it  would  not  follow  that 
the  Government,  by  not  expressly  excepting  Arts.  11  and  17,  had  lost  the 
right  it  had  obtained  by  excepting  Art.  4.  Besides,  the  Committee  over- 
looked, that  by  adopting  such  an  interpretation  it  upset  the  whole  German 
argument  by  overstating  it.  If  the  proclamation  was  really  referred  to  by 
implication  in  Arts.  11  and  17,  then  the  authority  of  the  Estates  would, 
through  these  articles,  which  stood  in  that  part  of  the  charter  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Estates  (Arts.  9-24),  have  been  made  co-extensive  with  the 
authority  of  the  minister.  If  so,  a  question  might  be  raised  whether  the 
Gk)vemment  was  not  in  the  wrong  with  respect  to  the  Crown  property ;  but  the 
whole  attack  on  the  new  organization  founded  on  the  omission,  in  the  case  of 
the  Uolstein  Estates,  of  a  special  Bill  of  Restriction,  such  as  was  submitted  to 
the  Rigwdag^  would  fall  to  ^e  ground;  for  if  that  interpretation  of  Arts.  11  and 
17  be  right,  these  articles  would  have  amounted  to  such  a  bill,  lawfully  passed 
through  the  Estates,  and  would  in  themselves  have  been  a  sufficient  answer 
to  all  objections  founded  on  alleged  deviations  from  the  General  Law  of  1831. 
In  that  case  only  the  decree  of  June  23,  1856,  but  not  the  chartersy  could  have 
been  declared  void. 

Some  have,  however,  thought  that  the  reasoning  of  the  Committee  was  to 
the  following  effect :  The  enactments  of  the  constitution,  such  as  the  division 
of  public  affairs  into  common  and  special,  was  a  part  of  the  legislation,  and 
thus  came  under  the  general  rule  for  alterations  of  the  legislation  contained  in 
Art.  11.  Not  being  expressly  excepted  in  Art.  11,  they  could  not  be  altered 
vdthout  consent  of  the  Estates.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  general  rule  contained 
in  Art.  11  should  supersede  the  special  rule  for  the  enactments  of  the  constitu- 
tion contained  in  Art.  24.  This  reasoning  would  have  been  impossible  if 
Art.  11  had  contained  a  reference  to  Art.  24 ;  but  we  think  this  omission 
irrelevant.  The  law  must  be  interpreted  on  the  supposition  of  being  a  self- 
consistent  whole,  and  whether  referred  to  or  not,  the  special  rule  contained  in 
one  article  must  modify  the  general  rule  contained  in  another.  The  fact  that 
the  enactments  of  the  charter  are  treated  of  separately,  shows  that  they  were 
not  comprised  in  the  word  *'  legislation  "  used  in  Art.  11. 

In  conclusion,  the  attack  on  the  Danish  Government  in  the  matter  of  the 
Crown  property,  soi)histical  as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  either  suicidal  or 
wanton,  and  we  have  devoted  so  much  ^)ace  to  the  examination  of  it,  more 
for  the  sake  of  completeness  and  as  a  good  instance  of  the  sort  of  reasoning 
by  which  the  proceeding  of  Germany  against  Denmark  is  defended,  than 
because  of  its  practical  value.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  that 
although  the  Crown  property  in  Holstein  is  now  again  tem^oraneously  admi- 
nistered separately,  the  duchy  has  no  right  to  such  a  separate  administra- 
tion, much  less  to  the  possession  or  the  revenue  of  the  Crown  estates  in 
Holstein.  Their  possession  has  from  the  beginning  been  with  the  Crown ;  the 
revenue  has  been  paid  into  the  common  ^exchequer  during  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, and  the  administration  has,  as  vested  in  one  authority,  lasted  as  lon^ 
the  only  exceptions  that  have  occurred  bein^j;  a  brief  interval  in  the  sixteenUi 
century,  and  the  last  fourteen  years  since  1848.  The  proclamation  gave  the 
admmistration  to  the  UoLstein  minister  temi)orarily  and  under  a  reservation, 
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bat  this  proclamation  did  not  promise  the  Holstein  Estates  any  wider  sphere 
of  action  than  they  had  possessed  under  the  law  of  1831,  according  to  which 
they  had  no  authority  over  the  Crown  property.  They  obtained  for  the  time  an 
•uUiority  on  the  subject  by  Art.  4  of  the  Holstein  charter  of  1854,  but  lost  it 
•gain,  at  all  eyents,  by  the  subsequent  abolition  of  §§  1-6  of  the  said  charter 
in  pursuance  of  a  Federal  resolution.    The  control  is  now  with  the  King  alone. 

II.  Alleged  discrepancy  between  the  mode  of  introduction  of  the  Common 
Charter  of  Oct,  2,  1855,  and  the  agreement  negotiated  in  1851-52. 

In  as  far  as  these  negotiations  were  referred  to  by  Germany,  we  have  only 
this  to  add  to  what  was  stated  above  (p.  202),  that  the  Danish  Government 
first  of  all  found  it  necessary  expressly  to  deny  to  the  confederation  a  right  of 
enforcing  an  ex-parte  interpretation  of  the  documents  in  question.  ITiis  was 
thought  so  much  the  more  necessary,  as  the  result  of  the  negotiations  of  1851 
was  not  a  treaty,  but  only  the  commimication  on  the  part  of  the  Danish 
Government  of  certain  declarations  which,  in  form  at  least,  were  quite  volun- 
ttfy.  Relying  on  this  view  of  the  character  of  the  said  negotiations,  the 
Danish  Government  further  maintained,  that  Germany  had  no  right  to  complain 
as  long  as  the  conduct  of  the  Danish  Government  accorded  with  the  terms 
employed  in  those  declarations ;  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  the  reader  must 
decide  by  comparing  the  words  of  the  Austrian  despatch.  Appendix  III.,  No.  6 
(see  p.  391),  with  our  account  of  how  the  Government  carried  out  its  inten- 
tions by  means  of  the  Bill  of  Restriction  passed  by  the  Kigsdag,  by  the  indirect 
lestriction  of  the  competency  of  the  other  Assemblies  contained  in  the  Custom 
Bill,  and  by  the  subsequent  "  octroy  "  of  the  Common  Charter. 

The  Committee  found  reason  for  charging  the  Government  with  neglect  of 
the  principle  of  autonomy  and  equality  of  rights,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
mode  of  representation,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  composition  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Besides  the  common  Ministers,  this  Council  consisted  of  three 
special  Ministers  for  Denmark-Proper,  one  for  Slesvig,  and  one  for  Holstein- 
Lauenbnrg.  To  this  charge  it  was  answered,  that  it  was  not  admissible  to  con- 
nder  the  Privy  Council  as  a  representative  body,  and  that  at  any  rate  the 
number  of  special  Ministers  was  in  as  exact  a  proportion  to  the  populations  as 
possible.  With  reference  to  the  autonomy  to  be  granted  Holstein,  it  was  further 
complained,  that  in  consequence  of  the  before-mentioned  reservation  contained 
in  Art.  24  of  the  special  Holstein  Charter,  the  Government  might  restrict  the 
oompetency  of  the  Estates  without  their  permission.  To  this  the  answer  was, 
that  this  power  had  been  reserved,  and  been  employed  only  in  order  to  restore, 
in  administrative  respects,  the  status  quo  ante  1848,  in  so  &r  as  deviations  from 
the  same  had  temporarily  only  been  sanctioned  by  the  Proclamation  of  Jan.  28, 
1852.  It  was  further  pleaded  on  the  Danish  side,  that  the  power  in  question 
had  been  surrendered  by  the  decree  itself,  which  was  the  final  exercise  of  it ; 
namely,  that  of  June  23,  1856,  in  which  it  was  implicitly  enacted,  that  altera- 
tions in  the  competency  of  the  Holstein  Estates,  and  restrictions  in  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  Holstein  Minister,  should  henceforth  only  take  place  with  the 
pernussion  of  the  Estates.  The  same  provision  was  also  contained  in  the  pro- 
positions for  a  revision  of  the  Holstein  Charter,  submitted  to  the  Estates  in 
1857.  Tlie  Committee,  however,  would  not  admit  the  validity  of  this  plea, 
because  these  latter  propositions  had  been  rejected  by  the  Estates.  The  decree 
of  Jane  23,  1856,  was  besides  pronounced  void,  because  it  referred  to  the  oft^ 
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n«£:nrIoc<«^i  reserratic-ci  in  Art.  24,  vLicb  tbe  C*xnm:::e«  kckc^i  npcti  as  quite 
iOnuory  (y.  215).  Tr.e  Gi-cimittee  iruitcd  to  cast  as  moch  blame  as  possibk 
OQ  iL<  DaikUb  Governmenc,  aa*i  there-iore  proceeded  nist  oo  the  sappoatioD 
that  the  GoTemiiMct  had  Ik«ii  mistaken  in  actinz  on  this  reserratioQ,  and 
deciarai  the  decr^  of  Jane  23,  1^56,  v^4d;  but  thereufx^a,  in  another  part  of 
the  report,  &hifted  tht^r  ^zoaxA,  and  descriU.^!  the  state  of  thin^  in  Holatein 
as  illegal,  l«ecauje  the  rtserrax; on,  s>  far  !t»>33  beia^  illusonr,  actually  did  away 
with  everv  guarantee  for  the  autc^n-  hit  .:«f  the  duchv !  Tbe  Committee,  of 
oxir?*?,  m:j:iji  c*:«<»e  whatever  intcriretJit:*  n  of  the  disputed  law  they  found 
most  n^asonable ;  but  they  had  no  ri^t  to  fv:>UDd  their  argument  against  the 
Government  on  vko  diametnoally  o^'T'Osite  intcrpcetations.  Apart  from  this, 
and  supposing  the  reservation  real  aii*i  valid,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  dtrcisions  of  the  absolute  King  did  not  appear  to  the  Com- 
mittee, ziealous  as  they  othenKise  were  ibr  the  monarchical  principle,  as  afibrd- 
ing  any  guarantee  for  the  richts  of  Hotstein.  Finally,  the  Committee  alluded 
to  the  matter  of  the  Crown  property  in  the  sense  indicated  above  (pp.  213,  seq.), 
and  also  dr^w,  not  quite  without  reason,  attentico  to  the  circumstance,  that 
although  tbe  Danish  an«i  the  German  language  stocd  in  other  respects  on  an 
equal  footing  in  the  pncweedings  of  tbe  Council* General,  the  reeolutioDS  of  this 
body  were,  nevertheleas,  to  be  framed  alone  in  Danish. 

III.  Alleged  dmrepancy  between  Oe  Common  Charier  tf  Oct,  2,  1855,  and 
ike  Federal  Law, 

Two  Articles  of  the  Common  Charter  were  objected  to  as  not  being  in 
keeping  with  the  Federal  Laws,  riz..  Arts.  5  and  49.  The  princi[«l  objec- 
tion to  Art.  5  has  been  discussed  above.  There  was,  however,  this  further 
objection,  that,  according  to  Art.  5,  if  a  delay  should  occur  before  the  oath  on 
the  constitution  could  be  tendered  by  the  new  Sovereign,  the  Privy  Council 
should,  in  the  mean  while,  carry  on  the  government.  Although  this  rule  is 
prescribed  also  by  the  constitution  of  Oldenburg,  which  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Diet,  it  was  thought  objectionable  in  the  Danish  Charter,  as  not  in  keeping 
with  Art.  1  of  the  Federal  Act,  and  Art.  1  of  the  Final  Act  (in  which  the 
Confederation  is  described  as  consisting  of  the  German  j>rincfs)  ;  and  the  more 
80,  <*  as  in  the  Privy  Council  also  the  special  Ministers  for  Denmark-Proper  bad 
seats."  The  presence  of  the  Slesvig  Minister  in  the  Coimcil  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  found  objectionable.  The  Article  in  question  had,  in  reality, 
been  so  amended,  that  the  heir-apparent  might  take  the  oath  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  King,  and  thus  all  delay  be  avoided;  but  the  Committee  took  no  notice  of 
this.  Art.  49  of  the  Common  Charter  enacted,  that  no  conscription  should 
take  place  without  a  special  bill  being  passed  by  the  Council-General.  This 
was  thought  objectionable,  because  it  might  be  a  bar  to  a  mobilisation  for 
Federal  purposes  of  the  Holstein-Lauenbuig  contingent  to  the  Confederate  army. 
(See  Art  58  of  the  Final  Act,  p.  309.)  The  Committee  had  not  overlooked 
that  the  Art  23  of  the  Common  Charter  enacted,  that  everything  connected 
with  the  federal  quality  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  should  be  considered  a 
separate  affair ;  but  nevertheless  deemed  a  modification  of  Art.  49  necessary. 

Finally,  the  question  of  the  frontier  between  Holstein  and  Slesvig,  which  had 
been  raised  at  the  time  of  the  [teace,  was  curtly  alluded  to.  Detailed  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  will  be  foimd  in  the  Appendiic. 
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§  3.  The  ProceedingB  of  Germany  against  Denmark  in  1857-58, 
considered  from  tfie  point  of  view  of  the  Federal  Legislation. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  fourth  intervention  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Danish  monarchy, 
the  Cabinet  of  Copenhagen  has  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
conduct  of  the  Federal  Diet  as  being  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Confederation ;  and  it  seems  well  worth  inquiring 
into  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  Germany,  instituted  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  vindicating  the  Federal  laws  and  the 
rights  of  Holstein.  On  the  German  side,  a  defence  for  these 
proceedings  is  sought  m  Article  31  of  the  Final  Act,  which  is  to 
the  eifect  that — 

**  ITie  Federal  Diet  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  provide  for  the  observance 
of  the  Federal  Act,  and  the  other  fundamental  laws  of  the  Confederation  ;  of 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Diet  in  virtue  of  its  lawful  authority ;  of  the 
verdicts  returned  by  the  Federal  Court  of  Arbitration ;  of  compromises  guaran- 
teed by  the  Confederation,  and  of  agreements  mediated  by  the  Federal  Diet ; 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  special  guarantees  undertaken 
by  the  Confederation.  The  Diet  has  likewise  the  right  and  the  duty,  when  all 
other  means  afforded  by  the  Federal  Constitution  have  been  in  vain  exhausted, 
to  apply  the  necessary  measures  of  execution,  always  carefully  observing  the 
rules  and  formalities  prescribed  in  a  special  enactment  for  such  cases." 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  Federal  enactment  to  which  Ger- 
many can  possibly  refer ;  and  the  question  whether  it  really 
applies  to  the  case,  and  to  what  extent  it  does  so,  can  be 
answered  only  by  an  inquiry  into  the  relation,  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  Confederation  in  1857-58  stand  to  the  trans- 
actions of  1851-52,  of  which  the  Federal  resolution  of  July  29th, 
1852,  was  the  concluding  act.  That  these  transactions  were  not 
in  the  nature  of  an  arbitration  or  of  a  guaranteed  compromise 
needs  no  explanation.  Nor  can  they  be  described  as  an  agree- 
ment in  the  sense  of  Article  31,  mediated  by  the  Federal  Diet. 
There  was  an  agreement,  but  it  was  not  mediated  by  the  Federal 
Diet  between  two  members  of  the  Confederation,  nor  between 
the  King  of  Denmark  and  a  part  of  his  subjects.^    But  an  agree- 


'  We  mention  this  expressly,  because 
writers  of  the  SchleBwig-Holitein  school 
now  and  then  attempt  to  give  the  events 
of  1851-52  the  appearance  of  the  inaur- 
gvnta  having  lud  down  their  arms 
Tolnntarily,  leaving  it  to  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  the  name  of  the  Confedera- 
tion to  mediate  between  them  and  their 


sovereign,  who,  according  to  their  ver- 
sion, was  unable  to  coerce  them  or  to 
carry  his  arms  beyond  the  southern 
limit  of  Slesvig.  The  advocates  of  this 
view  derive  from  this  aUeged  state  of 
things  the  conclusion,  that  Qermany  is 
bound  to  maintain  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  theory.    Whether  the  insurgents 
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ment  was  mediated  br  Aostiia  and  Pn^sia  between  Denmark 
and  the  ConfederaticMi,  and  a  Gompnxnise  was  effected,  not 
between  the  &^esw%-HoIstein  scheme  and  the  principle  of  the 
integritT  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  but  between  the  ahsolntist 
tendencies  of  the  German  Confederation  and  the  opposite  ten- 
d<mcY  in  Denmark.  It  was  an  agreement  between  the  Grerman 
Confederation  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  not  only  as  a  ccm- 
federate  prince  and  sovereign  of  Holstein.  bnt  as  sovereign  of 
die  whole  Danish  monarchy.  It  was  an  iMtttmatHmal  agree- 
ment, which  Germany  may  enforce  by  a  war,  bat  which  it  has 
no  right  to  draw  within  the  competency  of  the  Federal  Diet  as 
the  organ  of  the  Confederation,  except  in  so  iaEu-  as  this  agree- 
ment touches  npon  questions  which,  even  if  no  such  agreement 
had  existed,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  come  under  the 
decision  of  the  Diet  The  Danish  Government  had  particularly 
secured  itself  against  encroachments  of  that  kind  by  declaring, 
that  the  King  could  not  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  Grerman 
Powers  in  re-establishing  a  WlK4e-State  organisation,  except  cm 
the  condition,  that  the  Confederation  attained  from  stretching 
the  Federal  influence  bevond  the  limits  fixed  bv  the  th^n 
eTiating  Federal  legislation  (p.  159).  To  th»  the  Austrian 
despatch,  containing  the  terms  of  the  final  agreement,  answered, 
that  the  then  pending  discussion  once  settled,  every  future  dis- 
cussion between  the  Confederation  and  Denmark  would  be 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  constitutional  competency  of  the 
CcMifederation  (p.  170).  In  strict  accordance  with  this  view, 
the  Federal  resolution  of  July  29th,  1S52,  did  not  contain  any 
allusi<m  to  any  right  of  interference  in  future  with  the  matter  in 
dispute  having  been  acquired  or  reserved  for  the  Federal  Diet 
beyond  its  ordinary  constitutional  authority,  which,  of  course, 
needed  no  express  reservation.  The  matter  was  then  and 
thereby  fully  and  completely  settled.  From  this  it  follows  ihsi, 
with  respect  to  the  constitutional  question  of  Holstein,  the  Diet 
could  n^  in  1858,  adopt  any  measures  as  conditionaUy  involved 
in  the  resolution  of  1852.  The  measures  adopted  in  1858  could 
not,  therefore,  be  justified  as  measures  simply  intended  for 
giving  effect  to  the  resolution  of  1852.  But  if  this  reasoning 
be,  as  we  think,  correct,  only  one  c(  the  diff»>»it  descriptions  of 

wen   beCzmyvd,   m  they    say,   by  the  and  thai  tbe  Q«nniii  Foircn  did  not  f«r 

Gernuai  Pow«n,  we  shall  not  stop  to  a  OKXiMnt  defend  Schkvw^HcJstetBini. 

iDqnire.     From  the  documenta  we  haTe  hot  abandoned  this  Hkbarj  wiUMMtl 
KUited,  it  maj  be  seen,  that  the  King 
had  bound  himself  not  to  enter  Holstein, 
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cases  is  left  in  which  the  Diet,  according  to  Article  31,  has  a 
right  to  proceed  against  a  member  of  the  Confederation,  as 
applicable  to  the  present  instance,  namely,  that  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  Federal  laws. 

If  now  we  take  the  Federal  resolution  of  February  lltib, 
1858,  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  charter  before  us,  we  find 
that  in 'the  part  inscribed  1  b  (see  p.  201),  the  Diet  referred  to 
the  Danish  assurances  of  1852  concerning  the  alteration  of  the 
then  existing  constitutional  laws  and  the  future  position  of  the 
German  duchies  in  the  Danish  monarchy.  The  alteration  of  the 
older  charters  in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  would,  in  any  event, 
whether  there  was  an  agreement  on  the  subject  or  not,  have  to 
be  effected  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  Confedera- 
tion ;  more  than  this  had  not  been  promised.  The  question 
whether  this  obligation  had  been  fulfilled  would,  of  course,  come 
within  the  competency  of  the  Diet,  if  submitted  to  its  cognizance 
in  the  proper  manner.  The  reference  to  the  transactions  of 
1852,  in  connexion  with  the  questions  of  the  said  constitutional 
alterations,  was  therefore  superfluous,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
resolution  treated  of  these  alterations  with  reference  to  the 
Federal  laws  in  another  paragraph  (in  1  a).  As  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  German  duchies  in  the  Danish  monarchy,  this 
matter  may  interest  the  Confederation  as  a  European  Power, 
but  does  not  by  any  means  come  within  its  competency  as  an 
organ  for  the  internal  policy  of  Germany.  The  Federal  laws 
do  not  lawfully  extend  to  the  whole  of  Denmark ;  the  mutual 
relation  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Danish  state  cannot 
possibly  be  an  internal  German  question,  or  be  treated  as  a 
matter  subject  to  Federal  laws  and  measures.  The  agreement 
on  this  subject  between  Denmark  and  Germany  in  1852  was 
an  international  agreement,  and  had  no  place  in  a  resolution 
treating  of  questions,  that  fell  under  the  competency  of  the  Diet, 
as  relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Confederation.  The 
insertion  of  this  reference  in  the  resolution  was,  therefore, 
precisely  such  a  stretch  of  power  as  Denmark  had,  in  1852, 
attempted  to  secure  herself  against. 

The  parts  of  the  resolution  inscribed  1  a  and  1  c  had  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
fSederation  in  the  internal  constitution  of  Holstein.  The 
authority  given  to  the  Diet' in  this  respect  by  the  before-quoted 
Article  31  of  the  Final  Act  was  more  precisely  defined  in 
Article  53  of  the  same  law  : — 
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"  The  independence  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Act  to  the  individual  Con- 
federate States,  excludes,  generally  speaking,  every  interference  of  the 
Confederation  with  the  internal  institutions  and  administration  of  those  States. 
But  the  members  of  the  Confederation  having,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Federal  Act,  agreed  upon  several  special  enactments  with  reference  partly  to 
guarantees  for  promised  rights,  partly  to  the  relations  of  the  subjects,  the 
Federal  Diet  has  the  duty  to  procure  the  observance  of  the  engagements  under- 
taken by  these  enactments,  whenever  it  should  appear  from  sufficiently  wen- 
founded  communications  from  those  concerned  that  such  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  application  of  the  general  ordinances,  enacted  in  consequence  of  these 
engagements,  on  the  special  cases,  shall,  however,  be  lefl  to  the  Governments." 

Now,  what  were  the  alleged  oflFences  of  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment against  the  Federal  laws,  and  who  were  **  those  con- 
cerned "  ?  The  offences  were  three :  that  the  mobilisation  of 
the  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  forces  had  been  made  dependent 
on  the  Council  Greneral ;  that  Article  5  of  the  common  charter 
was  not  sufficiently  monarchical ;  finally,  that  the  advice  of  the 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg  Estates  had  not  been  taken  on  certain 
enactments.  Only  in  the  first  case  was  the  Diet  the  party  imme- 
diately concerned ;  but  we  have  seen  that  it  was  a  mere  matter 
of  wording.  With  respect  to  Article  5,  the  King  or  his  successor 
was  the  injured  person,  if  any ;  but  he  had  made  no  complaint 
at  alL  In  the  third  ease,  the  Estates  were  those  concerned ; 
but  whilst  the  Lauenburg  Estates  had  in  fact  complained,  those 
of  Holstein  had  not  done  so,  and  there  does  not  exist  any  enact- 
ment, which  gives  the  Diet  a  right  to  interfere  with  any  internal 
question  in  a  Confederate  territory  without  an  application  fh)m 
the  injured  party,  except  in  the  case  of  a  rebellion  or  of  a 
special  guarantee  for  the  constitution,  neither  of  which  had 
taken  place  in  Holstein. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  hesitation  in  concluding,  that  as 
the  charges  brought  against  the  Danish  Government  were  un- 
founded, the  measures  adopted  by  the  Federal  Diet  on  this 
occasion  involved,  in  one  respect  at  least,  a  stretch  of  its  power, 
and  in  the  other  a  violation  of  the  very  laws,  the  maintenance 
of  which  ought  to  have  been  the  first  duty  of  the  Diet. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

FouBTH   Intebyention   of   the   Ge&makio   Confedebation   in   the 
Aftaibs  of  Denmabk.     Second  Pebiod — Nov.  1858,  to  Aug.  1861. 
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The  6ih  of  November,  1858,  indicates  in  more  than  one  respect 
a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Dano-German  conflict 
The  common  charter  of  1855,  and  the  other  laws  impeached  at 
the  Diet,  were  abolished  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  not  because 
they  were  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  engagements  of  1851-52, 
but  because 'the  Federal  Diet  had  declared  them  to  have  been 
mdawftdly  enacted,  and  there  was  no  higher  tribunal  to  appeal 
to,  nor  any  other  means  of  vindicating  their  legality.  Denmark 
could  not  expect,  that  other  Powers  would  mix  themselves  in  the 
quarrel,  as  long  as  the  principal  point  in  dispute  was,  whether 
Ae  Federal  laws  had  been  sufficiently  observed  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  common  charter  into  the  German  duchies.  But 
as  soon  as  this  part  of  the  discussion  had  come  to  a  practical 
end,  by  the  abolition  of  the  common  charter  for  the  said  duchies, 
the  whole  matter  assumed  a  different  aspect.  True,  the  state 
was  not  dismembered  by  this  measure,  the  traditional  adminis- 
trative unity  remained  unshaken  ;  but  there  had  been  produced 
by  it  a  partial  disorganization,  in  point  of  legislation,  which 
could  not  be  suffered  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
had,  therefore,  become  imperative  to  consider  at  once  by  what 
institutions,  embracing  the  whole  monarchy,  the  Federal-German 
parts  could  be  restored  to  a  community  with  the  other  parte  of 
the  Danish  State,  in  respect  to  legislation  and  financial  control, 
touching  those  matters  which  had  traditionally  been  treated  as 
common  affairs.  It  was  necessary  to  return  for  that  purpose  to 
the  agreement  of  1851-52,  and  more  particularly  to  that  part  of 
it  which  had  an  international  character.  This  change  change  m 
in  the  character  of  the  dispute  was  indicated  in  the  S*tb?*^*^' 
circular  despatch  of  Nov.  8,  in  which  the  Minister  of  SS??  Nov.  e. 
Foreign  Affairs  gave  a  short  account  of  the  whole  con-  *®*®- 
flict,  and  stated  that  the  Danish  Government,  after  having 
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in  vain  made  a  series  of  concessions,  had  finally  complied 
with  the  demands  of  Germany,  not  because  they  were  just, 
but  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  an  armed  intervention, 
and  out  of  regard  also  for  the  advice  proflFerred  by  the  other 
European  courts.  The  King  would,  however — it  was  stated — 
not  be  able  to  make  any  further  concessions,  and  if  the  Confede- 
ration should  attempt  to  exercise  a  control  over  the  whole 
monarchy  incompatible  with  its  independence,  His  Majesty 
would  think  it  his  imperative  duty  to  oppose  such  an  attempt, 
relying  on  the  support  of  the  nation,  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
Powers  who  had  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  free  and  independent  Danish  monarchy.  Subsequent 
events  have  shown  that  this  appeal  to  the  other  Powers  was 
not  misplaced.  It  was  under  the  pretext  of  a  Federal  inter- 
vention in  Holstein,  that  Germany  had,  in  1851,  bullied  Den- 
mark into  engagements  concerning  matters  which,  only  in  a 
very  small  degree,  were  subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction.  These 
engagements,  though  not  unconditionally  binding,  nevertheless 
compromised  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  whole  monarchy 
as  such,  but  especially  of  the  Non-Federal  parts  of  it  Germany 
has  almost  ever  since  continually  insisted  on  the  absolutely 
binding  character  of  the  agreement  of  1851-52,  and  at  the  same 
time  denied  its  international  character,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  intervention  of  other  Powers,  and  to  isolate  Denmark  as 
in  1851. 

There  were,  in  1858,  special  reasons  for  apprehending  on  the 
part  of  Germany  a  renewal  of  her  aggressive  policy  against  Den- 
mark. On  the  6th  of  November  of  that  year,  the  present  King 
cb^ngeof  of  Prussia,  who  had  assumed  the  government  as  Prince 
J{JJil2[J*°  Begent,  appointed  a  new  Ministry,  of  which  Baron 
Nov.  6, 1868.  Schleinitz  was  a  member,  as  chief  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  place  he  had  filled  in  1849  and  1850,  while  Prussia  espoused 
the  so-called  National  policy.  Since  the  signature  of  the  Pro- 
tocol of  Olmiitz,  November  28th,  1850  (p.  148),  and  until  the 
autumn  of  1858,  there  had  been  this  difierence  between  the 
wishes  of  the  National  Liberal  party  in  Germany  and  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  German  Governments  against  Denmark,  that 
though  all  were  united  in  wishing  and  striving  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  new  organization  in  Denmark,  the  policy  of  the  Grerman 
Governments  had  been  dictated  by  their  desire  to  bring  about 
the  re-establishment  of  absolutism,  whilst  the  wishes  of  the 
National  party  were  solely  inspired  by  their  fSftvourite  idea  of 
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aggrandizing  Germany,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  as  a  step  towards  the  final  subjugation  of  all  Denmark. 
The  change  of  ministry  in  Prussia,  in  November  1858,  diminished 
in  some  degree  this  difference  in  their  aspirations.  The  Liberal 
National  party  was  certainly  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
its  programme  adopted  wholly  by  the  Prussian  Government, 
which  on  the  contrary  remained  just  as  reactionary  as  it  had 
been  ever  since  the  convention  of  Olmiitz  in  1850;  but  the 
new  ministry  nevertheless  displayed  a  distinct  leaning  to  the 
so-called  National  views,  and  particularly  in  its  policy  towards 
Denmark.  The  cause  of  "  Schleswig-Holstein  "  could  not,  it 
is  true,  be  ofiScially  taken  up  again;  but  great  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  the  principal  leaders  of  the  insurrection 
in  Holstein,  who  had  emigrated  to  Germany ;  and  some  of  the 
ministers  also  availed  themselves  of  opportunities  for  publicly 
expressing  their  sympathies  for  that  party,  as  for  instance 
Baron  Schleinitz,  whose  remarks  in  the  Prussian  Chambers  have 
been  mentioned  before  (p.  109).  This  change  in  the  tone 
oi  the  German  Governments  was  not  without  effect  in  Hol- 
stein, and  made  the  aristocratic  Schleswig-Holstein  opposi- 
tion in  the  Estates  more  obstinate  and  uncompromising  than 
ever. 

If  the  Liberal  National  party  was  disappointed  in  its  hopes 
as  to  the  results  of  the  change  of  ministry  on  Nov.  6th,  1858, 
in  Prussia,  all  the  enemies  of  Denmark  were  also  disappointed 
with  the  results  of  the  decree  promulgated  on  the  same  day  in 
Copenhagen,  in  consequence  of  the  Federal  resolution  DiMppoint. 
of  February  11th,  1858.      It  was  expected  that  the  Germany 
common  charter  would  soon  be  altogether  abolished ;  ten  patent 
the  consequences  of  which  would  have  been  either  the  isss. 
lo-estabhshment  of  absolutism, — and  that  was  what  the  Holstein 
nobility  imd  the  German  Cabinets  looked  for,  or  the  production 
of  such  a  confusion  in  the  Danish  State,  as  might  be  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  the  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Schleswig-Holstein, — and  this  was  the  hope  of  the  Liberal 
Nationals  in  Germany,  with  whom  the  scattered  elements  of  the 
liberal  section  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party,  from  before  1850, 
had  now  coalesced.      But  the  Danish  Government,  which  in 
abolishing  the  common  charter  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  had 
yielded  only  to  external  pressure,  persisted  in  defending  the 
perfect  legality  of  the  charter,  and  maintained  it  in  force  for 

Q 
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Denmark-Proper  and  Slesrig;  thns  practically  demonstrating 
to  what  limits  the  Federal  competency  was  restricted.  Though 
the  common  charter  is  scarcely  defended  by  any  party  in 
Denmark  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits,  the  consequences 
contingent  on  a  total  abolition  of  it  were,  nevertheless,  so  well 
discerned,  that  even  those  who  in  other  respects  were  poli- 
tical antagonists,  united  in  favour  of  its  maintenance  till  the 
question  of  Holstein  could  be  definitely  settled.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  whilst  in  1851  the  question  to  be  settled  had 
been  that  of  the  reunion  of  all  three  duchies  to  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark-Proper,  so  as  to  form  again  a  united  whole  as  before 
1848,  the  question  discussed  since  November  6, 1858,  was :  under 
what  constitutional  forms  the  two  Q-erman  diu:hie%y  as  Federal 
territories,  could  be  restored  to  legislative  community  with  the 
Non-Federal  territories  of  the  monarchy. 

§  1.     Propositions  of  the  Holstein  Estates  in  1859. 

The  observations  made  by  the  Holstein-Lauenburg  Committee 
of  the  Federal  Diet  on  the  common  charter  of  1855  were 
entirely  of  a  negative  description,  and  afforded  no  positive  ma- 
terials for  negotiations  on  a  new  arrangement  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  most  practical  means  for  coming  to  an  under- 
standing on  the  constitutional  position  of  the  German  duchies, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  proceeding 
that,  from  a  German  point  of  view,  could  be  adopted,  was  no 
doubt  to  offer  the  Holstein  Estates  another  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  of  shaping  their 
Hoiatein  wishcs  iu  a  definite  form.  The  Assembly  was  therefore 
▼oiccdini85».  convoked  for  January  3,  1859,  in  order  to  discuss  the 
following  subjects : — 1.  the  re-establishment  of  the  common 
charter  just  abolished,  but  with  such  emendations  as  might  be 
found  proper,  together  with  the  law  regulating  the  elections  for 
the  Council-General ;  and  2.  a  new  draft  of  a  special  consti- 
tution similar  to  the  one  proposed  by  the  Government  in  1855 
and  1857,  that  is,  more  liberal  than  the  one  in  force  of  1854. 
Several  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Estates  in  1857  had 
been  inserted  in  this  draft,  and  Arts.  3  and  4  enumerated  what 
affairs  were  to  be  local,  and  what  common.  The  only  limit 
set  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  was,  that  the  outlines 
of  a  constitutional  organization  of  the  monarchy  contained  in  the 
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Boyal  Proclamation  of  January  28,  1 852,  shonld  be  treated  as 
unalterable,  Germany  having  pronounced  those  outlines  to  be 
the  only  admissible  basis  for  a  re-construction  of  the  monarchy. 
The  vote  of  the  Assembly  would  be  a  deliberative  one  vote  of  uw 
only  in  so  far  as  th^  special  charter  of  1854  (Art  thecommoo 
7-24)  was  concerned ;  for  to  grant  a  deliberative  vot«  ron«uitati*ve. 
in  respect  to  the  common  charter,  and  the  distribution  of 
public  affairs  into  the  two  classes  of  common  and  local,  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  giving  the  Holstein  Estates  power  to 
decree  a  constitution  for  the  whole  monarchy.  Nor  could  they 
constitutionally  claim  anything  more  than  a  consultative  vot« 
on  that  subject  Their  own  opposition  against  the  common 
charter,  and  that  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  proceeded,  as 
we  have  seen,  entirely  on  the  supposition  that  the  competency  of 
the  Estates  had  been  more  comprehensive  under  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  1831  than  under  the  special  charter  of  1854,  and  not 
been  lawfully  restricted  to  the  measure  of  the  latter.  An  influ- 
ence on  the  common  charter  was  claimed  for  the  Estates,  in 
virtue  of  that  part  of  their  authority,  under  the  General  Law  of 
1831,  which  they  were  supposed  still  to  possess,  beyond  what 
the  charter  of  1854  conferred;  but  the  General  Law  of  1831 
had  never  given  to  them  anything  more  than  a  merely  consul- 
tative vote.  Nevertheless,  the  political  situation  was  such,  that 
the  Government  would  have  been  obliged  to  give  a  very  great 
weight  to  the  advice  of  the  Estates,  and  to  exert  itself  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  meet  its  wishes,  if  the  Assembly,  waiving  all 
visionary  theories,  had  earnestly  and  conscientiously  considered 
the  real  interests  of  the  duchy  and  the  actual  state  of  things, 
and  expressed  its  opinion  in  an  unobjectionable  form.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  knowledge  of  being  so  very  advantageously 
placed  had  blinded  the  leading  men  in  the  Assembly,  and  induced 
them  to  attempt  more  than  was  in  their  power.  For  the  answer 
which  the  Estates  made  to  the  Boyal  propositions  was  of  such  a 
description,  that  the  Danish  Government  could  not  possibly  be 
blamed  for  setting  it  altogether  aside,  as  affording  no  rational  basis 
whatever  for  an  arrangement.  This  document  has,  therefore,  re- 
mained without  practical  results,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  its  contents,  beyond  what 
is  required  to  point  out  the  spirit  pervading  it,  and  to  define  the 
demands  of  tiie  Holstein  opposition,  supported  by  Germany, 
and  which  until  then  had  only  been  very  vaguely  expressed. 

Q  2 
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A  circumstantial  examination  of  the  common  charter  of  Oct. 
R«^^wtah.  2nd,  1855,  was  not  entered  into  by  the  Estates.  The 
oommoa  Asscmbly  contented  itself  with  a  few  isolated  remarks, 
refuaed.  referring  in  other  respects  to  the — very  scanty — obser- 
vations made  on  the  subject  in  1857,  and  thereupon  resolved  to 
"  refuse  its  assent "  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  charter.  In  the 
Houtein  ncxt  placc,  the  Assembly  protested  against  the  condition 
•gainst  pro-    imposod  UDOU  it,  viz. :  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the 

ckmuUion  of  ,         , 

Jan.  28. 1862.  Proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  1852 ;  that  is  to  say,  they  pro- 
tested against  the  basis  adopted  by  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
This  protest  was  made  on  the  plea  that  the  administrative  and 
legislative  institutions  which,  till  1848,  had  in  certain  respects 
connected  Holstein  with  Slesvig,  but  not  with  the  Kingdom,  had 
by  that  proclamation  been  abolished  without  the  consent  of  the 
Holstein  Estates,  though  that  consent  was,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  165),  entirely  unnecessary.  The  Assembly  even  ventured 
to  assert,  that  the  re-establishment  of  those  institutions  would 
be  the  best  means  of  securing  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy. 
This  was  probably  an  allusion  to  the  fallacious  policy  of  securing 
the  possession  of  Holstein  by  special  administrative  bonds  be- 
tween that  duchy  and  Slesvig,  which  had  formerly  been  followed 
by  Danish  Governments.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether 
the  Estates,  in  wishing  the  re-establishment  of  these  bonds,  had 
the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  in  view. 

Notwithstanding  this  protest,  the  Assembly  declared,  in  their 
Autonomy  auswcr,  that  they  thought  their  propositions  to  be  in 
of  righto.  keeping  with  the  said  proclamation.  Then  followed  a 
terpreuuon,  skctch  of  a  ucw  commou  charter  consisting  of  fifty-two 
paragraphs.  In  this  exposition  the  Assembly  started  from  the 
assumption,  that  the  leading  principle  for  the  organization  of 
the  monarchy  was  to  be  found  in  the  claim  of  all  its  different 
parts  to  "autonomy  and  equal  rights."  The  origin  of  these 
expressions  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  205).  They  had 
since  1855  often  recurred  in  the  diplomatic  docmnenta  refer- 
ring to  this  question,  but  received  only  now,  some  sort  of  defi- 
nite explanation  from  the  positive  demands  ftdvanced  on  the 
strength  of  them.  In  1851  the  Prussian  Government  had 
acknowledged  (p.  160)  that  a  common  representation  for  the 
whole  Danish  monarchy  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the 
A  common  Separate  rights  of  Holstein ;  the  Holstein  Estates  of 
tion  rejected.   1859  wcrc,  howcvcr,  of  an  opposite  opinion.   They  pro- 
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posed  that  the  monarchy,  as  a  whole,  shonld,  for  the  future,  be 
represented  only  by  the  Privy  Council,  from  which  they  wanted 
two  of  the  three  special  ministers  for  Denmark-Proper  to  be  ex- 
cluded. The  Privy  Council  would  then  consist  of  the  king,  the 
heir  apparent,  the  four  common  ministers,  of  whom  one  was 
to  be  a  Holsteiner,  one  of  the  special  ministers  for  Denmark- 
Proper,  the  minister  for  Slesvig,  and  the  minister  for  Holstein- 
Lauenburg  (also  a  Holsteiner  or  a  Lauenburger).  There  was 
to  be,  also  for  the  future,  an  administrative  community  with 
respect  to  finances,  army,  navy,  &c.,  though  more  restricted 
than  formerly ;  but  all  legislation  on  the  common  affairs  was 
to  be  exercised  by  the  separate  assemblies.  Laws  concerning 
common  affairs  were  not  to  be  enacted,  altered,  or  abolished, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  representative  assemblies  of  all 
four  parts  of  the  monarchy ;  and  such  laws  should  be  passed  or 
negatived  by  the  assemblies  unaltered,  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  had  been  submitted  by  the  minister,  no  amendments  being 
allowed.  In  an  additional  paragraph  it  was  proposed  to  esta- 
blish united  committees  from  all  the  special  assemblies,  in  order 
to  assist  Government  in  preparing  the  common  biUs.  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  authentic  interpretation  of  "autonomy  and 
equality  of  rights."  Denmark-Proper  with  1,600,551  inha- 
bitants, Slesvig  with  409,907,  Holstein  with  544,419,  and 
Lanenburg  with  50,147  inhabitants,  were,  as  hitherto,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  common  expenses  of  the  state  in  the  ratio  of  their 
population,  but  to  have  an  equal  share  in  the  common  legisla- 
tion and  the  fixing  of  the  budget.  The  Holsteiners  thought  it 
incompatible  with  "  equality  of  rights,"  that  they  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Council-General  of  1855  only  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  and  their  contributions  to  the  common  exchequer, 
and  could  therefore  only  dispose  of  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  votes  of  the  Assembly.  But  they  did  not  think  it 
incompatible  with  "equality  of  rights"  that  Denmark-Proper 
should  pay  three-fifths  of  the  common  expenses,  but  only  possess 
one-fourth  of  the  legislative  power  on  their  application. 

The  adoption  of  such  an  arrangement  would,  doubtless,  lead 
either  to  the  re-establishment  of  absolutism,  or  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Danish  state  into  a  confederation  of  four  new  states. 
A  similar  tendency  was  manifest  in  another  proposition,  which 
also  pointed  to  the  final  aim  to  be  attained  by  such  a  dismem- 
berment of  the  Danish  monarchy.  It  was  proposed  (Art  32) 
that  the  common  citizenship,  which  has  been  established,  or 
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rather  regulated  by  a  law  of  1776,  should  be  abolished ; 
Proposed  fti^d  that  all  functionaries^  excepting  those  under  the 
^^^—^^  immediate  authority  of  the  common  ministers,  should 
dtteDsh^  be  citizens  of  that  particular  part  of  the  monarchy  in 
which  they  held  o£Sce.  This  general  rule  was,  however,  to 
suffer  an  important  modification,  viz.,  that  the  nobility  in 
Slesyig  and  in  Holstein,  and  all  persons  natives  of  any  of  the 
duchies,  having  studied  two  years  at  the  University  of  Kiel, 
were  to  have  the  rights  of  citizens  both  in  Slesvig  and  in 
Holstein.  The  undisguised  intention  was  to  shut  out  natives  of 
the  Kingdom  from  employment  in  Slesvig,  but  to  give  Holsteiners 
free  access,  and  thus  to  restore  the  German  bureaucracy  and  the 
influence  of  the  Kiel  University  in  Slesvig.  The  old  complaint 
of  the  military  schools  being  in  Copenhagen,  and  of  their  being 
wholly  Danish,  was  also  renewed  (p.  41,  note). 

The  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  share  the  property 
wtiundai  and  the  burdens  of  the  state  was  also  very  significant 
jn5SS*t!S?  The  secession  party,  looking  forward  to  the  desired 
*^****^  disruption  of  the  Danish  state,  wish  to  render  that 
event  as  profitable  as  possible  in  a  pecimiary  respect  for  the  new 
state  intended  to  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Denmark.  This  is 
the  gist  of  the  agitation  in  the  matter  of  domains,  such  as  it 
was  renewed  in  1855.  The  Assembly  proposed,  that  the  public 
debt  should  remain  in  common,  according  to  the  ordinary  ratio 
Crown  of  the  financial  community.  Not  so  the  property  of 
P"*P*'^-  the  state.  As  for  landed  estates,  forests,  and  siniilar 
domains  properly  so-called,  they  were  to  become  the  separate 
property  of  the  parts  of  the  monarchy  in  which  they  were 
situated.  Only  the  so-called  "actives  of  the  state,"  and  the 
Sound-Dues-fund,  were  to  be  in  common,  and  should  be  applied 
to  the  paying  off  of  the  common  debts.  We  have  mentioned 
elsewhere  (p.  40)  that  nearly  all  the  possessions  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  Denmark-Proper  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  been  sold 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  whole  proceeds  paid  into  the  common 
exchequer,  whilst  the  value  of  the  proportionately  small  amount 
of  Crown  property  in  Holstein  (and  Slesvig)  which  had  been 
sold,  had  been  almost  wholly  converted  into  perpetual  annual 
payments,  which  still  exist.  But  even  if  the  inequality  thus 
created  could  be  said  to  have  been  balanced  in  other  ways,  the 
proposition  of  the  Assembly  concerning  the  so-called  "  actives  of 
the  state"  and  the  Sound-Dues-fund,  seems  hardly  compatible 
with  the  ^'  equality  of  rights."     These  items  amount  to  a  sum 
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of  nearly  4,500,000/.,*  of  which  the  far  greater  part  (3,530,000/.) 
is  made  up  by  the  indemnities  received  for  the  Sound  Dues. 
As  long  as  the  domains  and  the  regalias  remain  in  common,  of 
course  the  Sound  Dues,  and  the  sums  which  have  replaced  them, 
must  follow  the  same  rule ;  but  when  this  community  is  broken 
up,  they  must  remain  with  Denmark-Proper,  because  they  were 
levied  there,  and  had  been  so  for  centuries  before  any  part  of 
Holstein  came  into  administrative  and  financial  community 
with  the  Kingdom.  If  they  had  been  levied  on  the  Holstein 
shore,  the  Holsteiners  would  assuredly  not  have  parted  with  a 
single  farthing  of  them.^  The  so-called  "actives"  (935,000/.) 
are  chiefly  derived  from  recent  sales  of  Crown  property  in 
Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig,  while  those  of  Holstein  origin 
are  very  small.  Apart  from  the  reserve-funds,  the  interest  on 
"actives"  was  (1859-60)  in  the  Kingdom,  31,500/. ;  in  Slesvig, 
3,500/. ;  and  in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  500/.  These  sums 
really  indicate  the  ratio  in  which  the  diiferent  parts  of  the 
monarchy  have  contributed  to  these  "actives  of  the  state," 
which  it  would  seem  unjust  not  to  restore  to  the  provinces  from 
which  they  were  derived,  if  a  division  of  the  Crown  property 
were  to  take  place. 

Two  more  of  the  financial  propositions  of  the  Estates  may 
find  a  place.  The  first  was,  that  Holstein  should  be  exempted 
from  contributions  to  the  common  exchequer  for  certain  estates, 
the  private  property  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  situated 
in  the  duchy  and  in  every  respect  an  integral  part  of  it,  because 
these  estates  pay,  relatively  to  their  population  of  about  8000 
inhabitants,  but  very  low  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  Denmark- 
Proper  was  called  upon  to  contribute  for  Iceland,  with  about 
65,000  inhabitants,  although  this  island  forms  no  part  of  Den- 
mark-Proper, but  has  its  own  administration,  legislation,  and 
national  representation  ;  and  although  the  island  is  so  far  from 
yielding  any  revenue  at  all.  that  the  administration  causes  a 


*  According  to  the  accounts  of  1859- 
1860. 

'  The  principal  argument  on  the 
Holstein  aide  seems  to  be  that  Sound 
dues  were  "  custom  dues ;"  a  description 
which  is  evidently  false,  except,  perhaps, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  paid  by  national 
▼easels.  But  for  that  part  of  them,  of 
oourae,  no  direct  indemnity  was  paid. 
Others  refer  to  the  fact,  that  in  1814 
Denmark  was  obliged  to  content  heraelf 
with  ft  very  smaU  payment  from  Norway 


towards  the  liquidation  of  the  common 
debts,  under  the  pretext  that  Norway 
was  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  Sound-dues. 
But,  not  to  mention  that  Norway  had 
been  a  Danish  proyince  ever  since  1536, 
and  much  more  intimately  so  than  Hol- 
stein is  or  ever  was,  there  is  also  this  to 
remark,  that  because  Denmark  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  an  injustice  in 
1814,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same 
ought,  on  a  similar  occasion,  to  be  the 
case  again. 
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constant  deficit  The  only  connexion  between  Denmark-Proper 
and  Iceland  consists  in  this,  that  one  of  the  special  ministers  for 
the  Kingdom  has  the  supreme  control  of  the  administration, 
and  that  the  Kingdom  pays  the  annual  deficit  On  account 
of  this  connexion,  the  Kingdom  was  called  upon  to  contribute 
for  Iceland  to  the  common  exchequer,  whilst  the  Holsteiners, 
on  the  other  hand,  wished  exemption  for  an  integral  part  of 
their  duchy,  which  paid  proportionately  low  taxes,  but  at  least 
something. 

Another  noteworthy  proposition  was,  that  the  estimates  for 
Proposed  the  uavy — the  principal  defence  of  Denmark  against 
of  the  navy.    Germany — should  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  1841. 

This  summary  statement  of  the  demands  of  the  Holstein 
Assembly  seems  to  afibrd  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  say, 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  expecting  that  the  Estates  would 
abuse  their  power,  if  they  obtained  an  authority  on  the  common 
budget  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  Council  General. 

The  Estates  declared  besides,  that  they  could  not  acknow- 
ledge their  vote  to  be  only  a  consultative  one,  and  insisted  on  the 
new  charter,  which  they  had  proposed,  being  established  by  reso- 
lutions of  all  the  four  local  representations.  From  what  source 
the  Estates  derived  a  claim  to  a  deliberative  vote  for  themselves, 
or  how  the  four  assemblies  should  be  made  to  agree  on  a  con- 
stitution like  the  one  they  had  proposed,  was  not  at  all  intimated. 
Finally  the  Estates  demanded,  until  a  final  agreement  could  be 
brought  about,  an  equal  share  with  the  Council  General  in  the 
common  legislation ;  but  of  this  we  shall  treat  more  conveniently 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

In  spite  of  the  barefaced  manner  in  which  these  propositions 
betrayed  the  plans  and  the  wishes  of  the  Schlesmg-Holstein- 
minded  majority  in  the  Holstein  Estates,  the  loyal  public  in  Den- 
mark felt  a  relief  on  the  report  being  made  public.  There  was,  as 
might  be  supposed,  a  good  deal  of  indignation,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  confident  feeling  that  Germany  could  not  possibly  sup- 
port pretensions  and  suggestions  of  which  the  injustice  and  extra- 
vagance could  not  but  be  apparent  even  to  those  who  had  only 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  matter.  This  expectation  was, 
however,  only  partially  fulfilled. 
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§  2.  Disctissions  on  a  Provmonal  Arrangement, —  Qusstion 

of  the  Budget,  1859-61. 

The  representatives  of  Holstein  themselves  seem  to  have  been 
aware  how  very  unlikely  their  propositions  were  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Government,  for  they  declared  as  their  opinion,  that  not 
a  little  time  would  necessarily  elapse  before  a  final  settlement 
could  be  eflfected.  Meanwhile  the  state  of  things  created  by  the 
abolition  of  the  common  charter  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
was  not  favourable  to  the  two  duchies.  The  immediate  result 
of  that  measure  was  to  deprive  their  inhabitants  of  all  Abouuon  of 
influence  on  the  legislation  in  common  aflairs,  and  so  G^neni  for 
far  to  restore  absolutism  in  the  German  duchies.  Of  SvmtSSs^ 
this  the  Holstein  Estates  complained,  not,  indeed,  ^theduthy. 
because  they  objected  to  absolutism,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
they  had  done  their  best  to  restore  as  fully  as  possible,  but 
because  they  feared,  that  it  would  not  turn  out  to  be  any  real 
absolutism  on  the  part  of  their  sovereign.  The  Council  General 
remained  in  force  for  Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig,  and  it  was 
assumed  that  the  king,  rather  than  allow  new  differences  to 
develop  themselves  between  the  several  parts  of  the  monarchy, 
would  enact  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  by  royal  decrees, 
similar  laws  to  those  which  the  Council  might  adopt  for 
Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig.  The  Budget,  for  instance,  had 
been  voted  in  1858  for  the  ensuing  financial  term,  that  is 
till  March  30th,  18(50,  by  the  full  Council  for  the  whole  state. 
The  Council  was  now,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  to  meet  only  for 
the  Kingdom  and  Slesvig,  in  order  to  vote  for  the  next  two  years 
the  quota  of  the  common  expenses  to  be  paid  by  these  two 
provinces.  It  was  assumed  that  the  king  would  then,  by  a 
decree,  order  the  corresponding  sums  to  be  paid  by  Holstein, 
and  the  Council  General  would  thus  appear  to  vote  indirectly 
also  these  sums.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Council  would,  however, 
even  on  this  supposition,  obtain  an  influence  only  on  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Holstein  quota.  The  common  expenses  of  the 
Danish  monarchy  are  regulated  by  a  Normal  Budget,  containing 
all  the  ordinary  items  fixed  once  for  aU,  and  the  vote  of  the 
Council  General  is  taken  only  on  alterations  of  the  Normal 
Budget,  and  on  extraordinary  charges.  The  expenses  fixed  by 
the  Normal  Budget  are  mostly  covered  by  the  so-called  common 
revenues  (custom-dues,  domains,  actives,  Sound-dues,  colonies. 
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surplus  of  Lauenburg,  &c.).  The  deficit  under  the  Normal 
Budget,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  charges  voted  by  the 
Council  General,  are  provided  for  out  of  those  other  revenues — 
mostly  direct  taxes — which  are  imder  the  control  of  the  special 
representations.  These  have  a  vote  only  on  the  mode  of  raising 
these  contributions  from  the  provinces  represented  by  them  (if 
the  ordinary  taxes  should  not  suffice),  but  not  on  their  amount, 
which  necessarily  depends,  partly  on  the  fluctuating  productive- 
ness of  the  common  revenues,  and  partly  on  the  vote  of  the 
Council  General.  For  Holstein  this  contribution  amounted 
usually  to  about  100,000Z.  a  year,  of  which  about  60,000t 
to  70,000/.  were  voted  by  the  Council  General,  while  it  was 
in  vigour  for  Holstein.  There  was  no  real  danger  that  Hol- 
stein should  be  overcharged  under  this  head,  for  Denmark- 
Proper  and  Slesvig  pay  together  about  three-fourths  of  the 
common  expenses;  hence  for  any  sum  which  the  Coimcil 
might  impose  upon  Holstein  as  an  extraordinary  contribution, 
a  sum  three  times  as  large  would  have  to  be  imposed  on  tlie 
Kingdom  and  Slesvig.  Nevertheless,  the  Holstein  Estates  com- 
plained, and  with  a  show  of  reason.  They  did  not,  however, 
cast  the  blame  of  this  state  of  things  on  the  really  culpable 
part — the  Federal  Diet — but  on  the  Danish  Government ;  they 
complained,  not  that  absolutism  was  restored  in  Holstein,  but 
that  it  was  not  restored  also  in  Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig, 
and  they  have  not  ceased  ever  since  to  consider  the  maintenance 
of  the  constitution  in  the  Kingdom  and  in  Slesvig  as  a  violation 
both  of  the  principle  of  "  equality  of  rights,"  and  of  the  rights 
of  Holstein  and  of  Germany.  The  Estate's  knew  very  well  in 
1859  that  a  restoration  of  absolutism  throughout  the  monarchy 
was  a  vain  desire,  and  demanded,  therefore,  as  a  guarantee  for 
Hotateia  the  iutcrcsts  of  Holstein,  and  in  virtue  of  the  "  equality 
£!!^e<mai  of  riglits,"  that,  until  a  final  settlement  could  be  effected, 
KuiSir  ^o  new  law  in  common  affairs  should  be  enacted  with- 
Generai.  q^^  y^^  prcvious  sauctiou  of  the  Holstein  Estates. 
This  demand  has  ever  since  been,  and  is  stiU  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion.  The  Grovemment  could  not  and  cannot 
comply  with  it,  at  least  not  in  the  absolute  form  in  which  it  is 
made.  Nevertheless,  something  was  done  in  order  to  alleviate, 
as  much  as  possible,  a  situation  for  which  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment was  not  to  blame.  The  financial  position  of  Lauenburg 
required  no  new  enactment ;  only  the  surplus  is  paid  into  the 
common  exchequer,  whether  much  or  little,  and  no  extraordinary 
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contributions  are  levied  there.  But  with  respect  to  Holstein,  a 
decree  was  issued,  Sept.  23rd,  1859,  to  the  effect  that,  i>ecree8  of 
until  a  definitive  agreement  could  be  brought  about,  26ri86». 
the  maximuTn  to  be  contributed  out  of  the  so-called  special 
revenues  of  Holstein  to  meet  the  deficit  under  the  Normal 
Budget,  and  the  extraordinary  common  charges  should  be  fixed 
by  the  king  before  the  meetings  of  the  Council  General,  after 
an  average  calculation  of  what  had  been  j>aid  in  the  preceding 
years.  By  the  same  decree  the  Holstein  quota  was  lowered 
from  23  to  21*5  per  cent,  it  having  been  found  that  the  popula- 
tion was  smaller  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
monarchy  than  was  assumed  in  1855.  It  was  further  stated 
that,  until  the  re-establishment  of  a  common  constitution,  the 
Estates  should  exercise  a  consultative  vote  on  all  matters  on 
which  they  had  had  such  a  vote  under  the  General  Law  of  1831, 
but  which  did  not  belong  to  their  sphere  of  action  as  circum- 
scribed by  the  new  special  charter  of  1854 ;  finally,  that  their 
competency  should  not  be  restricted  without  their  consent. 
We  have  seen  that  the  whole  dispute  concerning  the  validity  of 
the  common  charter  rested  on  the  question  whether  any  such 
matters  as  here  described  existed  or  not  The  Danish  Govern- 
ment maintained  that  there  were  none,  and  in  so  far  this  part 
of  the  decree  was  only  a  formal  supplement  to  the  abolition  of 
the  common  charter,  by  which  the  old  state  of  things  was  to 
a  certain  extent  re-established.  But  if  this  decree  had  not 
been  set  aside  by  the  Confederation,  the  Estates  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  for  having  their  grievances  in  this  respect 
properly  tested,  Another  decree  of  Sept.  25th  fixed  for  the 
next  two  years  the  maximum  treated  of  in  the  decree  of  Sept. 
23rd. 

In  Frankfurt  the  Holstein  question  had  not  been  touched 
upon  since  the  meeting  of  the  Estates  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  Italian  war  having  drawn  general  attention  to  another 
quarter  where  greater  interests  were  at  stake.  The  Hanoverian 
Government,  which  several  times  had  gone  to  greater  lengths 
in  its  anti-Danish  zeal  than  the  great  German  Powers,  moved 
in  August,  that  the  Holstein-Lauenburg  committee  should 
report,  but  nothing  was  done  at  the  time.  The  next  move  came 
from  the  Danish  Government,  which,  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
communicated  to  the  Holstein-Lauenburg  committee  the  siib- 
stance  of  the  decree  of  September  23rd ;  and  also,  that  the 
Government  had  found  the  propositions  of  the  Holstein  Estates 
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unfit  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  new  organization  of  the  monarchy, 
but  was  willing  to  submit  the  matter  to  delegates  appointed  by 
the  Council  General  and  the  Estates.  The  committee  reported 
Federaireso-  February   18th,    1860,   and   in    consequence   of  this 

luUon.  March  ^      •'-,    ,       %  /     .  t  -.^         ,     r^  » 

8th.  I860.  report  a  Jb  ederal  resolution  was  passed  on  March  8th, 
1860,  which  is  still  the  basis  of  the  negotiations.  It  was  to  this 
effect : — 

That  the  PVderal  Diet  could  not,  in  the  measures  hitherto  adopted  by  the 
Danish  Government,  especially  the  propositions  made  to  the  Estates,  and  the 
simple  rejection  of  their  counter-propositions,  acknowledge  a  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  the  said  Government  by  the  Federal  resolution  of 
Feb.  11, 1858,  2  a.  and  b. ;  and  that  the  Diet  insisted  on  the  speedy  fulfilment 
of  them,  but  would,  nevertheless,  not  yet  take  measures  of  execution  if  the 
following  conditions  were  fulfilled  : — 

1.  That  the  Proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  1852,  should  be  adopted  as  the  exclu- 
sive guide  for  the  distribution  of  public  afl'airs  into  local  and  common. 

2.  That,  **  in  order  to  secure  the  equal  ripjhts  of  the  German  federal  lands  in 
their  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy  during  the  time  a  provisional 
state  of  things  might  last,  all  laws  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Coimcil 
General  should  also  be  submitted  to  the  Estates  of  llolstein  and  Lauenburg, 
and  no  law  concerning  common  affairs,  especially  no  financial  laws,  should  be 
enacted  for  these  duchies,  except  with  the  previous  consent  of  their  representa- 
tive assemblies ;  the  Diet  declaring  that  it  would  not  consider  as  lawfully 
binding  upon  the  German  duchies  any  enactments  which  did  not  conform  with 
this  resolution.'* 

Finally,  the  Diet  declared,  that  it  would  not  object  to  the 
proposed  negotiations  between  delegates,  on  condition  that  the 
Estates  should  not  be  bound  by  the  results  of  the  negotiations, 
and  that  the  delegates  on  the  Danish  side  should  be  chosen,  not 
by  the  Council  General,  but  by  the  Rig%dag  and  the  Slesvig 
Estates. 

To  tliis  last  demand  the  Danish  Government  simply  answered 
that  the  Diet  might  adopt  such  precautionary  measures  as  were 
^~^^»»j  foimd  necessary  to  secure  a  proper  representation  of 
demanded  Holsteiu,  but  that  there  its  legitimate  action  ceased. 
Kiitates  With  respect  to  the  influence  on  the  common  legisla- 
gruted!'  tion  claimed  for  the  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  Estates 
during  the  provisional  state,  the  Government  declared  itself 
imable  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Confederation.  And 
the  reasons  for  this  inability  were  apparent  In  the  first  in- 
stance, it  would  be  practically  impossible.  That  three  different 
assemblies,  all  with  a  deliberative  vote,  would  ever  agree,  for 
instance,  on  the  same  budget,  could  certainly  not  be  expected. 
»Some  arrangement  would  no  doubt,  therefore,  be  required  for 
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the  case  of  their  disagreeing  ;  but  the  existing  laws  aflForded  no 
expedient^  and  neither  the  Estates  nor  the  Federal  Diet  had 
suggested  any.  Secondly,  the  demand  of  the  Confederation  was 
unconstitutionaL  The  Holstein  Estates  represented  the  duchy 
only  with  respect  to  the  control  of  local  affairs.  They  had  not 
been  elected  for  the  consideration  of  the  common  budget ;  they 
had  constitutionally  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  budget ; 
from  no  existing  law  could  they  derive  a  claim  to  an  authority 
on  that  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees  of  the  Federal 
Diet  could  not  supersede  the  laws  of  the  land  and  confer  such 
an  authority  on  the  Estates.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  the 
Estates  admitted  that  no  existing  law  gave  them  any  authority 
whatever  on  the  common  budget ;  but  they  declared  that  they 
nevertheless  thought  themselves  entitled  even  to  a  deliberative 
vote  on  the  common  budget,  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  the 
"  equality  of  rights."  What  their  reasoning  was  does  not  seem 
quite  clear.  Surely,  this  abstract  principle  could  not  be  taken 
as  superseding  the  laws  that  were  already  in  existence.  Be- 
sides, this  equality  was,  by  their  own  showing,  an  equality 
between  all  four  parts  of  the  monarchy  separately  taken,  and 
not  between  the  non-Federal  parts  of  the  monarchy  together  on 
the  one  side  and  each  of  the  German  duchies  on  the  other. 
But  the  special  representations  of  the  Kingdom  and  Slesvig  had 
no  authority  on  the  common  budget,  not  even  on  their  own 
quota.  The  inhabitants  of  Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig  exer- 
cised such  an  authority  only  through  the  common  assembly, 
and  only  as  subjects  of  the  monarchy  as  a  whole,  and  not  as 
inhabitants  of  any  particular  province.  Furthermore,  Denmark- 
Proper  and  Slesvig  together  paid  three-fourths  of  the  common 
expenses,  and  would  certainly  in  equity  be  entitled  to  something 
more  than  one-third  of  the  legislative  authority  on  the  subject. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  generally  speaking,  desirable  that  the  Hol- 
steiners  should  exercise  a  proper  influence  on  the  application  of 
the  revenues  of  the  state  to  which  they  contributed ;  but  we 
cannot  on  this  account  admit  the  justice  of  the  actual  demand 
of  the  Holstein  Estates  and  the  Federal  Diet.  This  considera- 
tion would  have  been  a  good  argument  for  making  the  common 
constitution  as  liberal  as  possible,  as  was  the  wish  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  as  absolutist  as  possible,  which  was,  on  the  contrary, 
what  the  Estates  desired.  That  consideration  also  ought  to  have 
prevented  the  Federal  Diet  from  enforcing,  in  1858,  the  abolition 
of  the  common  constitution  and  the  Council  General  for  Hoi- 
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stein  before  a  new  organ  of  legislation  was  created.  But  the 
general  desirableness  of  maintaining  for  the  Holsteiners  an  influ- 
ence on  the  common  budget  could  not  afford  a  valid  reason  for 
amending  the  bad  effect  of  the  forced  abolition  of  the  Council 
General  for  Holstein,  by  means  of  a  new  arrangement  which 
was  both  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  impracticable.  The 
Estates  themselves  did  not  appeal  to  such  an  argument  for 
their  authority  on  the  budget.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than 
that  this  ultra-reactionary  assembly  claimed  a  deliberative  vote 
on  the  whole  common  budget,  simply  in  order  to  make  the 
constitutional  system  an  impossibility  in  the  Danish  monarchy, 
and,  so  to  say,  in  a  practical  manner  demonstrate  how  incom- 
patible it  was  with  "  autonomy  and  equal  rights."  The  Estates 
knew  quite  well,  that  their  demand  could  not  and  would  not  be 
acceded  to,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  reason 
why  it  was  made.  Not  in  defence  of  liberal  principles,  but  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  a  complete  restoration  of  absolutism 
in  the  whole  monarchv,  was  a  deliberative  vot€  on  the  common 
budget  claimed.  And  with  the  same  intention  this  demand  was 
backed  by  the  German  Powers  and  the  Diet,  although  contrary 
to  their  own  principles  and  to  the  Federal  laws  (p.  309,  note). 

The  Danish  Government  communicated  its  refusal  to  ihe 
Diet  in  the  course  of  May.  The  case  was,  however,  not  pro- 
ceeded with  in  Frankfurt  before  the  plenipotentiary  of  Olden- 
burg, in  the  sitting  of  July  26th,  directed  the  attention  of  the 
AUeged  asscmbly  to  the  circumstance  that,  by  a  publication  in 
Hoki^^  the  official  '  Law  and  Ministerial  Journal  for  Holstein ' 
^""^^  of  July  3rd,  the  budget  for  the  year  from  April  1st, 
1860,  to  March  31st,  1861,  had,  as  the  Oldenburg  Government 
thought,  been  enacted  without  the  consent  of  the  Estates  and  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  resolution  of  March  8th.  The  Holstein- 
Lauenburg  committee,  to  which  the  matter  was  referred,  asked, 
through  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  for  explanations  in 
Copenhagen.  These  were  given  in  a  communication  of  Sep- 
tember 10th,  1860,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  the  publication 
alluded  to  was  not  the  budget,  but  only  a  statistical  specification 
of  the  sums  which  would  have  to  be  paid  by  Holstein  to  the 
account  of  the  current  year,  according  to  the  decree  above 
mentioned  of  September  25th,  1859,  as  might  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  two  documents.  The  budget  had  been  enacted  by 
the  ordinance  of  September  25th,  1859,  six  months  before  the 
resolution  of  March  8th,  1860,  was  passed,  and  could  not,  there- 
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fore,  be  affected  by  the  entirely  prospective  character  of  that 
resolution.  At  the  same  time  the  Danish  minister  repeated 
his  conviction,  that  there  were  not  sufficient  reasons  for  claiming 
for  the  Holstein  Estates  such  an  influence  upon  the  common 
budget  as  the  Confederation  demanded,  and  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  comply  with  this  demand.  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  publication, 
which  the  Danish  Grovemment  called  a  statistical  exposition  of 
an  already  enacted  budget,  was  the  budget  itself,  and  that  it 
should  have  been  submitted  to  the  Estates.  In  accordance 
with  this,  another  Federal  resolution  of  February  7th,  Fedem 
1861,  was  passed,  which  declared  that  the  Diet  could  Feb.  i,  isei. 
not  consider  the  decree  of  September  25th,  1859,  or  any  other 
laws  or  ordinances  founded  on  that  decree,  lawfully  enacted  as 
long  as  they  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  Estates,  and  that 
the  budget  for  the  next  year  beginning  April  1st,  1861,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  fixed  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Estates 
of  the  two  duchies,  Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  Finally,  that  mea- 
sures of  execution  would  be  resorted  to,  if  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment would  not  give  within  six  weeks  a  formal  promise  to 
conform  to  the  resolution  of  March  8th,  concerning  the  authority 
to  be  granted  to  the  Estates  during  the  provisional  state.  The 
Danish  plenipotentiary  protested  in  vain  against  the  right  of 
the  Diet  to  act  as  it  did.  The  plenipotentiary  of  Holland  also 
voted  against  the  resolution,  and  naturally  so,  as  this  state  may 
at  any  time  expect  exactly  the  same  troubles  in  relation  to 
Limburg.  Although  the  term  accorded  to  the  Danish  Grovem- 
ment was  only  six  weeks,  it  could  be  foreseen  that  several 
months  would  elapse  before  Federal  troops  could  enter  Holstein. 
Circumstances  might,  however,  precipitate  events ;  the  state  of 
national  excitement  prevailing  in  Germany  left  no  doubt,  that  in 
case  of  Federal  troops  taking  possession  of  Holstein  the  German 
Grovemments  would  soon  be  compelled  to  stretch  their  inter- 
ference beyond  the  Eyder,  and  a  war  would  become  unavoid- 
able. In  the  present  state  of  things  in  Europe,  the  prospect 
of  such  an  eventuality  was  not  a  little  alarming ;  and  the  other 
Cabinets,  especially  the  English,  tried  to  postpone  at  least  an 
outbreak,  if  it  were  not  possible  to  compromise  the  matter  alto- 
gether. Prussia,  on  whom  the  policy  of  Germany  naturally 
depended,  declined  to  abate  anything  in  the  demands  against 
Denmark ;  which  Power,  therefore,  being  the  weaker  one,  was 
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again  called  upon  to  make  concessions  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  peace  of  Europe. 

It  was  resolved  to  make  a  new  attempt  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Holstein  Estates.  This  assembly  was 
Hout4!in  accordingly  convoked  for  March  6th,  and  a  plan  sub- 
in  1861.  mitted  to  it  for  a  definitive  organization  of  the  state 
very  much  on  the  plan  of  the  constitution  of  October  2nd,  1855, 
but  with  an  upper  chamber  in  the  Council  General,  whos^ 
members  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  King.  The  Assembly 
was  further  called  upon  to  consider  a  draft  of  a  new  special 
charter  for  Holstein.  In  this  the  Government  had  attempted 
to  meet  several  of  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Assembly,  for 
instance  by  the  offer,  that  the  administration  of  the  domains 
in  Holstein  should  definitely  be  made  a  local  affair  (it  had 
hithertx)  been  so  only  temporarily),  and  a  fixed  compound  be 
paid  annually  to  the  common  exchequer,  instead  of  the  revenues 
derived  from  them.  Besides  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  the  duchy  was  offered,  just  as  had 
been  done  in  vain  three  times  before.'  FinaUy,  the  opinion 
of  the  Estates  was  asked  on  the  draft  of  a  provisional  law  for 
the  government  of  Holstein,  in  case  a  settlement  should  not  be 
brought  about  at  once.  The  decree  of  September  25th,  1859, 
was  to  regulate  the  contributions  of  Holstein,  and  this  decree 
as  well  as  the  specification  published  July  3rd,  1860,  which  the 
Frankfurt  authorities  had  declared  to  be  a  budget,  were  sub- 
mitted to  their  discussion  through  §  13  of  this  draft.  But  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  were  all  rejected.  The  Assembly 
repeated  the  objection  to  a  common  representation  which  had 
been  made  in  1859 :  that  such  an  institution  was  irreconcilable 
with  "  autonomy  and  equality  of  rights  "  on  the  part  of  the  sepa- 
rate divisions  of  the  monarchy,  and  on  that  account  it  declined 
to  co-oi)erate  in  the  re-establishment  for  Holstein  of  the  Council 
General,  even  in  a  modified  form.  With  reference  to  the  same 
consideration,  the  Assembly  rejected  the  Government  proposals 
concerning  a  provisional  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Holstein. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  this  subject  abounded,  like  the 
report  of  1859,  in  invectives  against  the  Grovernment  touching 


1  See  p.  198.  In  1861,  the  Oovem- 
ment  offered  besides, — fuU  freedom  of 
the  press  ;  unlimited  right  of  associa- 
tion; that  every  prisoner  should  be 
placed  before  a  judge  within  24  hours 


after  being  apprehended ;  unlimited 
freedom  of  religion ;  that  the  ordinary 
courts  should  have  authority  in  cases  of 
stretch  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
offioiAls,  &c. 
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the  state  of  things  in  Slesvig,— a  topic  entirely  foreign  to  the 
competency  of  the  Assembly  and  the  subject  of  their  discussions. 
The  consequence  was  again,  that  the  royal  commissary  could 
not  accept  the  report,  which,  in  spite  of  his  warning,  was  adopted 
unaltered,  and,  therefore,  simply  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Assembly. 

The  draft  of  a  new  special  charter  for  Holstein  had,  in  spite 
of  its  large  concessions  and  liberal  offers,  no  better  fate  than 
the  other  propositions  of  the  Government,  though  the  Estates 
seemed  in  some  respects  disposed  to  adopt  more  liberal  prin- 
ciples, for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  religious 
liberty,  for  which  Government  had  long  exerted  itself  in  vain. 
The  Assembly  consented  to  accept  provisionally  the  new  special 
charter,  with  some  modifications,  and  on  the  express  condition 
that  the  Government  should  conform  entirely  to  the  Federal 
resolution  of  March  8,  1860,  in  respect  to  the  common  legisla- 
tion.    As,  however,  the  Government  had  several  times  declared 
itself  unable  to  do  so,  this  conditional  acceptance  of  the  charter 
amounted  really  to  a  complete  rejection.   Finally,  the  Assembly 
declared   "  that  they  could  not,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  His 
Majesty,  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  documents  submitted 
to  them,  and  described  as  a  budget  for  the  Holstein  quota  of  the 
common  expenditure  and  revenues  for  1861-62."    The  motives 
assigned  for  this  refusal  were,  that  a  complete  budget  embracing 
also  the  contrilnUions  of  the  Kingdom  and  Slesvig  ought  to  have 
been  submitted  to  them,  and  that  an  authority  on  the  common 
budget  had  been  offered  them  only  for  once,  it  having  been 
expressly  stated  by  Government,  that  this  concession  was  not 
to  be  regarded  as  establishing  a  precedent.     But  even  if  the 
Government  had  in   both  these   respects  conformed  to  their 
wishes,  the  Assembly  would,  as  the  report  remarked,  have  de- 
clined to  consider  the  budget,  in  order  not  to  anticipate  the 
decisions  and  measures  of  the  Federal  Diet.     The  character  of 
this  declaration  will  be  the  better  understood  when  it  is  re- 
membered, that  it  was  the  Federal  Diet  which  had  declared  the 
publication  of  July  3,  1860,  to  be  a  budget,  and  that  the  diffi- 
culty arose  from  the  Federal  Diet  demanding  that  the  said 
document,  as  well  as  the  decree  of  September  25,  1859,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Estates. 

At  first  it  was  expected  in  Copenhagen,  that  the  Estates 
would  assent  to  the  decree  of  September  25,  1859,  in  which 
the  contributions  of  Holstein  to  the  common  ministries  and 
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the  civil  list  had  been  fixed;  and  in  this  expectation  no 
more  detailed  information  on  the  subject  was  transmitted  to 
Itzehoe.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  became  apparent,  that  the 
Estates  would  not  agree  to  the  said  decree,  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  Budget  was  anticipated,  the  necessary  materials  furnished 
to  the  Assembly,  and  a  high  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
sent  to  Itzehoe,  to  assist  the  Koyal  commissary,  llr.  Raaslofi*, 
minister  for  Holstein.  But  now  the  question  was  raised,  what 
authority  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  votes  of  the  Estates.  In 
point  of  form,  the  vote  granted  to  them  was  only  consultative  ; 
but  as  Grovemment  had  declared,  that  their  advice  would  be 
acted  upon  if  it  were  at  all  possible,  they  had  in  fact  obtained 
the  power  of  amending  the  Budget,  and  the  demands  of  the 
Confederation  were  thus  substantially  complied  with.  The 
Estates,  however,  demanded  now  a  formally  deliberative  vote, 
that  is,  the  power  of  fixing  the  Budget  irrevocably  for  the  whole 
monarchy ;  and  on  this  point  a  misunderstanding  arose  between 
Mr.  Baasloff  and  his  colleagues,  which  occasioned  many  violent 
declamations  in  the  Assembly,  and  ended  in  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Baasloff. 

The  intention  of  the  Estates  in  refusing  to  discuss  the  Budget 
was,  confessedly,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  Federal  execution.  In 
their  answer  to  the  King,  they  stated,  that  they  knew  very  well 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  refusal, 
but  they  were  conscious  of  having  always  been  ready  to 
lend  the  hand  to  a  compromise,  and  could  now  rely  on  a 
decided  and  energetic  support  of  their  claims.  The  passage  in 
which  the  Estates  gave  themselves  credit  for  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  another  paragraph  in  their 
answer  to  the  Government  proposals,  in  which  they  threatened, 
that  there  would  be  no  peace  between  Grermany  and  Denmark, 
except  on  the  condition  of  the  re-establishment  and  fiirther 
development  of  the  former  connexion  between  Holstein  and 
Slesvig,  and  a  close  connexion  of  Denmark  with  Germany. 
But  to  disperse  ail  doubts  in  the  matter,  one  of  the  more  influ- 
ential members  said  unopposed,  in  the  last  sitting,  ''that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  read  between  the  lines  to  understand,  that 
they  wished  the  Confederation  to  interfere  with  force  of  arms." 

As  soon  as  the  resolutions  of  the  Holstein  Estates  became  known, 
WMitke  *he  Danish  Government  began  to  prepare  actively  for 
vti^piciM.  y^^^  j^jj^  ^  renew  the  fortifications  at  Dannevirica 
Nobody  doubted  that  an  armed  intervention  in  Holstein  would 
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result  in  a  war  for  Slesvig.  To  prevent  such  an  eventuality  was 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  other  powers,  and  Prussia  herself  was 
unwilling  to  let  matters  come  to  an  extremity.  Certain  conver- 
sations between  Lord  Loftus  and  Baron  Schleinitz  led  to  the 
result,  that  the  latter  communicated  to  the  English  Cabinet, 
through  a  despatch  of  June  19th,  to  the  Prussian  Minister  in 
London,  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  Federal  FiMncw 
execution  in  Holstein,  if  Denmark  would  make  a  decla-  of  Denmark. 
ration  to  the  effect,  that  the  Royal  Government  would  provision- 
ally renounce  the  contribution  to  be  paid  by  Holstein  towards 
the  common  expenses  for  the  current  year  over  and  above  the 
Normal  Budget,  and  that  no  general  laws,  affecting  Holstein, 
had,  since  the  Federal  resolution  of  February  7, 1861,  been  issued, 
or  were  at  present  intended  to  be  issued.  Baron  Schleinitz 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Danish  Government  might  very 
likely  be  found  willing  to  make  such  a  declaration,  as  the  sum 
would  not  be  large  (about  60,000t),  and  as  it  would  have  to  be 
renounced  only  temporarily.  This  proposition  was  immediately 
communicated  to  Copenhagen,  where  the  matter  had  already,  in 
June,  been  mooted  by  the  English  Cabinet.  The  other  powers 
recommending  such  a  step  most  earnestly,  the  desired  declaration 
was  made,  July  29th,  to  the  Cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  who 
in  their  turn  brought  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Holstein-Lauen- 
burg  Committee  in  Frankfurt.  The  Committee  having  reported 
on  the  12th  of  August,  the  Diet  resolved  to  discontinue  the 
measures  for  Federal  execution,  and  adjourned  for  the  vacation. 
Again  it  had  been  the  lot  of  Denmark  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  To  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
arrangement,  it  should  be  observed,  firsts  that  the  Government 
did  not  acknowledge,  that  the  Estates  of  Holstein  were  en- 
titled to  any  authority  in  the  common  affairs  of  the  monarchy, 
either  in  financial  or  in  other  matters ;  secondly,  that  the  question 
was  not  whether  the  Holsteiners  should  pay  certain  taxes,  or 
not,  but  whether  or  not  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
ordinary  taxes  should  be  applied  to  the  common  wants  of  the 
monarchy.  The  sum  which  the  Government  renounced  for 
the  time  is  not  retained  in  cash,  or  otherwise,  by  the  Holstein 
authorities ;  for  there  exists  no  special  Holstein  exchequer,  and 
there  has,  for  at  least  250  years,  been  only  one  exchequer  for 
the  whole  monarchy.  Of  course  the  Government  also  renounced 
the  corresponding  contributions  from  the  special  revenues  of 
Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig.     The  effect  of  the  declaration  of 
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July  29th  18,  therefore,  simply  this,  that  in  the  accounts  of  the 
state  the  sums  which  are  wanted  for  the  common  expenses  of 
the  monarchy  over  and  above  the  common  revenues,  are  tempo- 
rarily charged  the  common  reserve-funds,  instead  of  the  special 
revenues  of  the  diflFerent  provinces.  The  difficulty  begins  only 
when  the  reserve-funds  are  exhausted.  This  is  now  (1862) 
the  case,  and  the  Government  will  probably  try  to  extricate 
itself  by  increasing  the  public  debt. 

The  arrangement  just  detailed,  was  entered  into  in  August, 
1861,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  new  negotiations ;  but  as  these 
have  not  yet  come  to  a  close,  we  will  reserve  our  remarks  on 
them  for  our  concluding  chapter. 


(    245    ) 
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The  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  Pmssian  Govern- 
ment and  the  National  party  in  Germany  which  resulted  from 
the  composition  of  the  ministry  of  November  6th,  1858,  and 
which  in  the  home-policy  of  Prussia  showed  itself,  especially  in 
the  encouragement  of  the  Nationalverein  and  the  Thimvereine, 
produced  also  an  eflFect  on  its  policy  towards  Denmark.  In- 
creased attention  was  shown  to  the  "  Schleswig-Holstein  emigra- 
tion ; "  the  ex-Stathalter  Beseler  was,  for  instance,  appointed  to 
the  curatorship  of  the  University  of  Bonn  (in  the  place  of  C.  S. 
Dahlmann,  deceased),  and  his  colleague,  Count  Eeventlow-Preetz, 
received  a  Prussian  peerage  ;  the  opposition  of  the  aristocratic 
Schleswig-Holstein  party  in  the  Holstein  Estates  was  strongly 
supported;  and  the  Prussian  Cabinet  hastened,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  to  draw  the  aflFairs  of  Slesvig  into  the  discussion  on 
the  constitutional  position  of  Holstein.  An  occasion  was 
afforded  by  the  conduct  of  certain  members  of  the  Slesvig 
Estates,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  in  which,  in  1856,  the 
motion  of  the  eleven  members  in  the  Council-General  had 
afforded  a  pretext  for  the  interference  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
in  the  constitutional  question  of  Holstein. 

The  constitution  of  Slesvig  had  been  remodelled,  in  1854,  on 
the  same  principles  as  that  of  Holstein,  and  the  old  composiuoD 
electoral  law  preserved  in  its  main  features — an  in-  gfe^g 
direct  effect  of  the  reactionary  influence  fromabroad.  ^*»*«^ 
The  Assembly  accordingly  now  consists  of  forty-three  members, 
of  whom  nineteen  are  returned  by  the  rural  constituencies  (in- 
cluding two  small  towns),  with  331,000  inhabitants ;  ten  by  the 
towns   and   boroughs,    with   78,500   inhabitants;    five   by  the 
clergy ;  and,  finally,  nine  by  the  nobility  and  rich  landowners, 
numbering  about  90  electors — Germans  almost  to  a  man.   These 
nine  members,  together  with  the  deputies  for  the  southern  con- 
stituencies, which  are  more  or  less  under  their  direct  influence. 
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form  a  packed  German  and  Schleswig-Holstein-minded  majority, 
similar  to  that  existing  before  1848,  only  proportionally  mneh 
smaller.  We  have  mentioned  how  great  a  part  the  majority 
in  the  Estates  at  that  time  took  in  the  Schleswig-Hoktein 
movement ;  and  it  appears  that  the  present  representatives 
of  the  Secession  party  in  the  Diet  wished  to  repeat  these 
manoeuvres.  They  continued  the  old  practice  of  putting  them- 
selves forward  as  the  true  representatives  of  the  whole  duchy,  of 
whose  inhabitants  they,  in  point  of  fact,  represent  only  a 
minority ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  themselves  the  air  of 
martyrs  persecuted  by  the  Danish  Government.  In  the  session 
jUdmsof  of  1860  twenty-six  members  of  the  Estates  moved  an 
ISfa'SS^'  address  to  the  King,  in  which  they  repeated  the  objec- 
•*"***°  **•*•  tions  alleged  by  the  Holstein  Estates  against  the  com- 
mon charter  of  1855,  and  the  whole  new  constitutional  arrange- 
ment of  the  monarchy,  and  protested  against  it  as  being 
illegal;  they  complained  that  the  proclamation  of  Jan.  28, 
1852,  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  Estates ;  they  repeated 
the  story  of  there  being  a  still  valid  contract,  conclnded  in 
1460,  between  King  Christian  I.  and  the  inhabitants  of  "  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  ; "  and,  with  reference  to  that  imaginary  contract, 
"protested  against  all  past  and  future  measures,  that  might 
have  for  their  object  a  severance  of  the  bonds  by  which  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  connected."  Finally, 
they  complained  of  oppression  of  the  German  nationality.  The 
intention  was  to  have  this  address  passed  through  the  Estates, 
and  then  presented  to  the  King.  But  in  this  they  did  not  suo 
ceed,  although  they  formed  by  themselves  a  majority.  The 
loyal  deputies  threatened  to  leave  the  House,  and  thus  to 
prevent,  by  a  sort  of  count-out,  any  resolution  being  taken; 
the  Royal  Commissary  protested,  on  the  part  of  Government, 
against  the  address  as  unlawful ;  and  the  president  (althoflgh 
a  German,  elected  by  the  Assembly,  and,  in  the  question  of 
nationalities,  strongly  opposed  to  the  Government)  forbade 
every  discussion  on  the  address  as  seditious.  The  twenty-rsix 
members  thereupon  tried,  contrary  to  the  parliamentary  rules 
of  the  Assembly,  to  circulate  their  address  among  the  public ; 
but  the  police  confiscated  the  copies,  and  those  who  exerted 
themselves  to  procure  signatures  were  fined.  The  authors, 
however,  gained,  no  doubt,  their  principal  aim — that  of  in- 
fluencing public  opinion  abroad,  where  people  knew,  as  a 
general  rule,  nothing  of  the  peculiar  system  of  representation 
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obtaining  in  Slesvig,  or  of  other  facts  on  which  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  state  of  things  in  that  duchy  depended,  dibcwbioq 
Shortly  after  this  the  Prussian  Chambers  seized  on  ^^^ 
the  pretext  of  some  petitions,  signed  by  151  persons  chSbSt, 
in  Berlin  and  in  Pomerania,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  ^®*°- 
Denmark,  and  particularly  the  state  of  things  in  Slesvig.  A 
resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect,  "that  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  resolved,  with  reference  to  the  petitions  presented  to 
the  Hoyal  Government,  to  express  the  confident  hope  that 
Prussia,  in  concert  with  her  German  confederates,  would  omit 
nothing  in  order  to  help  the  duchies  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  to 
the  complete  enjoyment  of  their  grievously  violated  rights." 
From  the  debate  it  was  apparent,  that  by  these  "  rights "  were 
meant  nothing  but  the  Schleswig-Holstein  programme ;  and  the 
Committee  of  Petitions  embodied  in  its  report  an  exposition  of 
the  history  of  the  duchies,  particularly  of  Slesvig,  according  to 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory,  and  containing  all  the  accustomed 
arguments,  beginning  with  the  mystical  Constitutio  Yaldimariana 
of  1326,  but  omitting  any  and  every  allusion  to  the  events  of 
1721,  when  Slesvig  .was  incorporated  into  the  Danish  state. 
Nevertheless  the  Committee  declared  its  historical  account  suf- 
ficiently explicit  for  the  information  of  the  Chamber.  For  what 
purpose  the  Chamber  wished  Prussia  to  take  up  again  this  pro- 
gramme was  apparent  ^from  the  same  report.  "  Without  these 
duchies,"  says  the  Committee,  "  an  effectual  protection  for  the 
coasts  of  Germany  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  is  impossible, 
and  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany  remains  open  to  a  hostile 
attack  as  long  as  they  belong  to  a  power  inimical  to  Germany  " — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  quarrel  was  to  be  renewed 
in  order  to  give  the  pretext  for  a  conquest  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  most  violent  and  unfounded 
accusations  were  brought  against  Denmark  ;  and  Baron  Schlei- 
nitz,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  expressed  himself  in  such 
terms  that  Mr.  Hall,  the  head  of  the  Danish  Foreign-office, 
thought  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  on  the  sub-  Qnestiooat 
ject  A  diplomatic  correspondence  ensued  between  JSJLTto 
the  two  Cabinets,  to  which  we  have  had  to  allude  once  ^**"^* 
before  (p.  109),  and  in  which  it  was  asserted  on  the  Prussian 
and  denied  on  the  Danish  side,  that  Denmark,  through  the 
negotiations  of  1851,  had  undertaken  certain  binding  obligations 
towards  Germany  with  reference  to  Slesvig  (especially  concern- 
ing the  "  autonomy  and  equality  of  rights  "  of  this  duchy  and 
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the  position  of  the  German  nationality  therein) ;  farther,  that 
Denmark  had  broken  these  engagements,  and  that  Grermany 
had  a  right  to  interfere  on  that  account. 

As  far  as  the  general  claim  of  Germany  to  a  right  of  inter- 
ference ¥rith  the  affairs  of  Slesvig  was  concerned,  the  position 
taken  up  by  Prussia,  as  self-constituted  advocate  for  Greimany 
in  this  affair,  was  perhaps  most  explicitly  stated  in  a  despatch 
of  November  8,  1860,  from  Baron  Schleinitz  to  Count  Bejmst(»ff 
in  London,  and  which  had  reference  to  an  attempt  of  the  Engli^ 
Cabinet  to  bring  about  a  mediation  in  the  dispute  concerning 
Holstein  which  had  been  pending  since  1856.  Thinking  that 
some  concessions  to  the  German  interest  in  Slesvig  might  pro- 
cure for  Denmark  more  consideration  for  her  proposes  with 
respect  to  Holstein,  the  English  Government  had  asked,  in 
Copenhagen,  whether  any  such  concession  could  be  made  for 
this  purpose.  The  Danish  Government  offered,  with  some  reser- 
vations, the  immediate  putting  in  practice  of  certain  measures, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  later,  and  which  had  been  long  cour 
templated  as  being  calculated  to  remove  some  of  the  ostensible 
sources  of  complaints  with  the  German  population  in  a  part 
of  the  duchy.  The  English  Government  thereupon  asked,  in 
Berlin,  whether  Prussia  would,  in  consideration  of  these  measures^ 
show  herself  more  accommodating  with  regard  to  Holstein. 
Baron  Schleinitz,  in  the  despatch  alluded  to,  declared  that  the 
Danish  offers  were  not  calculated  to  improve  the  situation : — 


"  No  right  of  intervention  in  the  aflain  of  Schleswig,**  says  Baron  Schleinits, 
« is  thereby  granted  to  the  Germanic  Confederation.  All  conceasioiis 
tSm!"^  ^  ^  made  to  that  Duchy  are  exclusively  understood  as  CTnanA^ng 
from  the  free  will  of  the  Danish  Government,  and  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  an  admission  of  the  authority  of  the  Confederation  in  reference 
to  Schleswig.  To  this  the  Confederation  will  never  agree.  It  is  certainly 
quite  correct,  and  has  always  been  admitted  by  us,  that  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig 
does  not  belong  to  the  body  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  that  it  is  in  so 
far  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Confederation.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  this,  that  the  King  of  Denmark,  as  Duke  of  Schleswig, 
has  contracted — for  the  sake  of  the  settlement  of  the  debated  claims  of  Holstein 
—certain  international  obligations  towards  the  Germanic  Confederation  with 
r^ard  to  Schleswig,  and  is  bound  to  fulfil  them." 

The  words  ''  that  the  King  of  Denmark,  a»  Duke  of  ScJdei" 
unffy  had  contracted,  for  the  sake  of  the  settlement  of  the 
d/Aated  clcdrM  of  Solstem,  certain  obligations,"  &c.,  deserve 
notice,  as  containing  allusions  to  the  two  principal  positions  in 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  system,  of  which  Baron  Schleiniti  is  a 
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zealous  partisan.  The  expression,  '^  as  Dnke  of  Slesvig,"  has 
reference  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory  of  Slesyig  as  a  sepa- 
rate State ;  and  the  "  debated  claims  of  Holstein "  alluded  to 
are  most  likely  the  claims  to  a  union  with  Slesvig,  which  Hol- 
stein, according  to  the  said  theory,  possesses.  That  this  is  totally 
erroneous  has  been  shown  elsewhere ;  and  Baron  Schleinitz  was 
doubly  in  the  wrong  in  inserting  these  allusions  to  it  in  his  de- 
spatch. For  the  agreement  of  1851-52,  so  far  from  being  a 
settlement  of  the  claims  possessed  by  Holstein  according  to  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  theory  proceeded,  on  the  contrary,  entirely 
on  the  supposition  that  the  said  claims  did  not  exist  at  cjl.  Surely 
Denmark  could  not  be  said  to  have  undertaken  obligations  for  the 
sake  of  the  settlement  of  claims  which  were  at  the  time  admitted 
on  all  hands  not  to  exist.  As  for  the  principal  question  at 
issue  above  indicated,  we  must  refer  to  a  previous  paragraph 
in  which  the  diplomatic  transactions  between  Denmark  and 
Germany  in  1851-52  have  been  circumstantially  examined 
(p.  166-174). 

The  conclusion  we  drew  was,  that  although  the  Danish 
Government  was  compelled,  in  1851,  without  any  justification 
in  federal  legislation  or  international  law,  to  communicate  its 
programme  to  the  German  Governments,  no  right  of  interfer- 
ence whatever  was  ceded  to  them  with  respect  to  the  execution 
of  that  programme  apart  from  the  constitutional  jurisdiction 
of  the  Confederation  over  the  internal  affairs  of  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg.  Denmark  was  placed  under  the  moral  obli- 
gation of  not  wantonly  deviating  from  the  programme  thus 
communicated ;  but  no  unconditionally  binding  obligations 
were  contracted.  Nor  did  Baron  Schleinitz  succeed  in  con- 
vincing the  other  European  Cabinets  that  the  alleged  rights 
and  obligations  really  existed.  They  were  not  to  be  derived 
from  the  general  dictates  of  international  law;  and  binding 
international  rights  and  obligations  of  a  special  nature,  can  be 
founded  only  on  formal  treaties.  But  there  was  no  treaty  to  which 
Germany  could  appeal ;  and  the  Prussian  diplomacy  exerted  itself 
in  vain  to  vindicate  for  the  despatches  of  Dec.  1851,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  treaty.  The  opinion  of  the  English  Cabinet  as 
stated  by  Lord  Russell  was  to  the  effect:  that  the  opmionof 
King  of  Denmark  was  in  horumr  bound  to  act  up  to  ^'-««^*°^"- 
the  intentions  he  proclaimed  in  1852 ;  and  the  same  view  was 
also  expressed,  only  in  different  words,  by  the  other  Cabinets 
interested  in  the  matter.      But  this  implied  that  Germany 
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had  acquired  no  right  of  interfering  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Denmark  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  execution  of  the 
*  programme  of  1852.  Denmark,  therefore,  has  the  support 
of  all  the  other  non-Grerman  powers  in  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge any  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Confederation  with 
regard  to  Slesvig.  This  much  may,  however,  be  conceded, 
that  Denmark  would  have  been  to  blame  if  the  programme 
communicated  to  the  German  powers  in  1851  had  been  wan- 
tonly deviated  &om  in  essential  points.  But  although  the 
Danish  Grovemment  has  been  vehemently  accused  of  having 
done  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  these  accusations  are 
unfounded. 

The  engagements  alleged  to  have  been  contracted  by  Den- 
A^^  mark  towards  Germany,  in  reference  to  Slesvig,  are 
eoewoBoeats.  stated  to  be :  that  the  duchy  should  be  maintained 
in  the  enjoyment  of  its  "autonomy  and  equality  of  rights," 
and  that  the  German  nationality  in  Slesvig  should  obtain  equal 
protection  with  the  Danish  nationality.  Denmark  is  accused  of 
having  violated  her  promises  in  regard  to  both  these  points. 
In  so  far  as  the  principle  of  equality  of  rights,  so  much  spoken 
of  on  the  German  side,  is  said  to  be  violated  by  the  composition 
of  tlie  (Council-General,  we  may  refer  to  what  we  have  said  on 
Uiis  point  in  treating  of  Holstein,  all  of  which  applies  also  to 
Slesvig.  Apart  from  tins,  the  question  of  "autonomy  and 
equality  of  rights,"  with  reference  to  Slesvig,  is  the  same  as  the 
question  of  the  incorporation  of  Slesvig.  We  will  consider  that, 
and  the  question  of  the  nationalities  in  Slesvig,  separately; 
only  one  more  observation  may  be  stated  here  as  applying  to 
both.  On  the  German  side,  these  two  matters  are  often  treated 
of  in  terms  implying  that  they  were  amongst  the  principal  topics 
discussed  in  1851,  and  that  Denmark  had  then  been  obliged  by 
Germany  to  give  the  alleged  promises  in  those  respects.  This 
is,  however,  by  no  means  the  case.  The  Danish  Government 
so  £eu*  from  intending  to  abolish  the  now  existing  provincial 
autonomy  of  Slesvig,  haSy  on  the  contrary,  several  times  pre- 
vious to  1851,  expressed  a  positive  intention  of  maintaining  it ; 
for  instance,  in  the  Letters  Patent,  July  8,  1846,  in  the  answer 
of  the  King  to  the  Bendsburg  deputation,  March  24,  1848,  and 
in  the  Royal  manifesto  of  July  14, 1850.  The  promise  of  equal 
protection  to  both  nationalities  in  Slesvig  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  the  decree  of  Jan.  28,  1848,  and  repeated  in  the  mani- 
festo of  July  14,  1850.    These  declarations,  therefore,  could  not 
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possibly  have  beeu  the  results  or  the  essential  subjects  of  the 
negotiatioBS  in  1851 ;  nay,  the  position  of  the  nationalities  was 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  final  Austrian  despatch,  Dec.  26,  in 
which  the  agreement  was  drawn  up. 

§  1.  On  the  Autonomy  of  Slesvig. 

Amongst  the  catch-words  used  against  Denmark  by  tlie 
advocates  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism  and  of  the  so-called  ^^^^^  ^f 
National  German  interest,  few  have  played  a  greater  J?^^™*  ^ 
part  than  the  words  "  autonomy  "  and  ^  incorporation  "  »»i "  «noor- 
or  "non-incorporation"  of  Slesvig.  We  have  stated 
already  that  the  ambiguity  of  these  terms  has  greatly  contributed 
to  complicate  the  discussion.  The  autonomy  now  enjoyed  by 
Slesvig,  the  possibility  of  the  duchy  being  incorporated,  and  the 
declarations  of  the  Government,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  incorpo- 
rate Slesvig,  are  often  mentioned.  But  whilst  these  expressions, 
when  used  in  official  documents  or  by  private  writers  on  the 
Danish  side,  have  reference,  the  one  only  to  the  provincial  auto- 
nomy enjoyed  by  the  duchy  within  the  Danish  state,  and  the 
other  to  an  administrative  assimilation  of  Slesvig  with  Denmark- 
Proper,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  writers,  on  the  contrary,  employ 
the  said  expressions  in  the  sense  of  a  political  autonomy,  belong- 
ing to  Slesvig  as  a  separate  state,  and  of  a  political  incorporation 
of  the  duchy  into  the  Danish  state, — the  incorporation  of  1721 
being  considered  void  by  this  party.  With  reference  to  this 
theory  of  Slesvig  as  a  separate  state,  writers  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein school  habitually  describe  all  acts  of  the  Government,  which 
imply  that  Slesvig  is  a  part  of  the  Danish  state,  as  decrees  of 
incorporation,  or  attempts  at  an  incorporation.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Government,  since  1721,  has  not  ceased  to  act  in  this  sense, 
the  number  of  ordinances  that  might  be  thus  described  is  very 
great  indeed ;  but  it  has  more  particularly  been  the  case  with  the 
Letters  Patent  of  July  8,  1846,  and  the  answer  of  the  King  to 
the  Holstein  deputation  on  March  24,  1848.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  term  "  Incorporation  of  Slesvig  "  is  used  in  a  manner 
still  more  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated,  viz.  as  expressive  of  the 
existence  or  the  bringing  about  of  a  comparatively  closer  con- 
nexion between  Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig  than  between 
Slesvig  and  Holstein,  even  when  this  is  alone  caused  by  an 
alteration  in  the  position  of  Holstein.  Thus  incorporation  of 
Slesvig  becomes  synonymous  with  isolation  of  Holstein  ;  and  it 
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is  in  this  sense  of  the  word  that  the  Letters  Patent,  Nov.  6, 1858, 
by  which  the  common  charter  was  abolished  for  Holstein  and 
I^uenburg,  bat  maintained  in  force  for  Denmark-Proper  and 
Slesvig,  is  described  on  the  German  side  as  involving  an  in- 
^^gg^^^  corporation  of  Slesvig.  The  accusations  against  the 
i>Mii^  Danish  Grovemment,  lately  so  often  repeated,  of  having 
In  the  violated  its  alleged  engagements  not  to  incorporate 

oorpontioa.  Slcsvig,  all  refer  to  this  view  of  the  Letters  Patent  of 
Nov.  6,  1858.  The  Danish  answer  to  these  accusations  is,  that 
Denmark  has  not  entered  into  any  engagements  giving  Grer- 
many  a  right  to  interfere  in  this  matter ;  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  *' incorporation,"  on  which  the  accusations  are 
founded,  is  inadmissible ;  finally,  that  on  the  communication  of 
the  "Letters  Patent"  to  the  Federal  Diet,  that  Assembly 
acknowledged  their  reception  "  only  with  satisfaction.*' 

As  for  the  declaration  of  the  Danish  Government  in  1851, 
that  Slesvig  should  not  be  incorporated,  this  has  indisputably 
only  reference  to  a  provincial  autonomy,  as  the  addition  **  ¥riUi 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  "  shows.  The  whole  negotiation  at 
that  time,  moreover,  proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  the  Danish 
monarchy  being  one  state,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  view  being 
Ptoritiooof  entirely  rejected.  The  position  of  the  Danish  Grovem- 
Mi?^th*'  ment,  in  this  respect,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
USS^^y^  historical  remarks.  A  complete  administrative  and 
ofStevig.  legislative  incorporation  of  Slesvig  with  Denmark 
Proper  was — as  is  well  known— intended  in  1721,  when  the 
duchy  was  politically  incorporated  into  the  Danish  State  by 
Letters  Patent  of  August  22nd,  and  by  the  subsequent  homage 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  then  reigning  King,  Frederick  IV., 
however,  wished  this  amalgamation  to  take  place  peu  apr^  peu, 
and  those  who  bad  an  interest  in  preventing  the  measure,  the 
nobility  and  the  officials,  availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance 
to  frustrate  the  intention  of  the  King,  and  succeeded  in  main- 
taining the  existing  differences  in  law  and  administration 
between  the  duchy  and  the  Kingdom.  These  were  afterwards 
further  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  establishment  of  a  closer 
community  bet^^•een  Slesvig  and  Holstein  apart  from  the  King* 
dom, — particularly  through  the  ordinances  of  1834 — and  by  the 
establishment  in  1831  of  separate  representative  assemblies  for 
the  individual  provinces  of  the  state.  We  have  seen  how  much 
this  state  of  ^ngs  served  to  further  the   Schleswig-Holstein 
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moyementy  which,  in  point  of  fact,  would  never  have  come  into 
existence  if  the  duchy  had,  in  1721,  been  completely  assimilated 
with  Denmark-Proper.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprising,  that  in 
the  Kingdom  very  many  demanded  that  this  measure,  tibe  omis- 
sion of  which  had  caused  so  much  mischief,  should  be  carried  out 
at  the  first  opportunity.  All,  however,  agreed  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  done,  unless  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  Slesvigers 
themselves.  Although,  therefore,  nothing  would  have  been  more 
natural  than  the  incorporation  of  the  duchy  by  a  Boyal  decree, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  this  has  never  been  in- 
tended for  a  moment  The  manifesto  of  July  14,  1850,  on  the 
contrary,  declared,  that  the  King  would  not  incorporate  the 
duchy,  but  that  its  future  position  should  be  discussed  by  the 
so-called  Assembly  of  Notables  convoked  in  the  following  year, 
at  Flensborg.  This,  however,  did  not  lead  to  any  result.  The 
change  which  took  place  in  the  Danish  policy  at  the  end  of 
1851,  had  no  special  reference  to  the  provincial  autonomy  of 
Slesvig.  The  principal  feature  in  the  negotiations  with  Germany 
in  that  year,  and  in  the  new  programme  contained  in  the  procla- 
mation of  January  28,  1852,  was,  that  Holstein  should  not  be 
isolated,  as  had  been  intended  since  March,  1848.  With  respect 
to  Slesvig  the  new  Ministry  simply  continued  the  policy  of  its 
predecessors,  viz.,  to  maintain  the  community  already  existing 
in  certain  branches  of  government  between  the  duchy  and  the 
Kingdom,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  inhabitants,  whether  the  sepa- 
ration existing  in  other  respects  should  be  continued  or  not  The 
declaration  of  the  manifesto  of  July  14, 1850,  that  Slesvig  should 
not  be  incorporated,  was^  therefore,  repeated  in  the  despatches  of 
December,  and  indirectly  embodied  in  the  proclamation  of  Jan. 
28,  1852.  The  proclamation  did  not  contain  a  direct  repetition 
of  this  declaration,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  promised  to  the 
Estates  of  Slesvig  (as  well  as  to  those  of  Holstein)  a  deliberative 
vote  on  the  special  affcdrs  of  the  duchy.  Hitherto,  their  vote 
had  been  only  consultative,  and  the  King  might  have  made  use 
of  his  absolute  power  to  incorporate  the  duchy  even  against  the 
advice  of  the  Estates.  As  long  as  this  was  the  case,  the  power 
of  effecting  such  a  change  was  virtually  with  the  Grovemment 
alone,  which  had  found  it  expedient  several  times,  since  1842, 
publicly  to  disavow  the  intentions  imputed  to  it  by  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  party,  of  doing  away  with  the  provincial  autonomy  of 
the  duchy,  so  much  appreciated  by  this  paxty.   The  proclamation 
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of  Jannary  28th  stating,  that  the  organization  existing  before 
1848,  in  so  £Bir  as  it  had  not  ab-eady  been  lawfully  altered,  should 
be  taken  as  the  starting  point  in  tiie  future  deyelopment  of  the 
constitutional  relationships  of  the  monarchy,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  to  the  Slesvig  Estates  a  deliberative  vote  on  the 
special  affairs  of  the  duchy,  there  was  clearly  no  occasion  for 
repeating  the  declaration  of  the  manifesto  of  July  14, 1850,  as  to 
the  (provincial)  autonomy  of  Slesvig.  If  this  had  been  done,  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  understood  otherwise  than  as  a  deda- 
ration  that  an  administrative  incorporation  of  Slesvig  would  not 
be  eflTected,  even  if  wished  by  a  majority  in  the  Estates.  But 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  Grovemment  should  take  up  such  a 
position.  A  declaration  to  that  effect  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  agreeable  to  the  German  Governments,  anxious  as  they 
were  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  Slesvig  of  the  Libend 
special  charter  of  Denmark-Proper.  It  would  have  been  still 
more  agreeable  to  the  Schleswig-Uolstein  party,  and  the  National 
party  in  Germany,  who  ever  since  1848  have  exerted  themselves 
for  ike  prevention  of  any  measure  that  could  prejudicate  their 
designs  on  Slesvig — such  as  the  isolation  of  Holstein,  a  disso- 
lution of  the  few  still  existing  non-political  bonds  connecting 
Slesvig  ¥rith  Holstein  but  not  with  the  Kingdom,^  or,  the  most 
dreaded  of  all,  the  incorporation  of  the  duchy  with  the  kingdom. 
But  however  much  the  Danish  Government,  in  1851-62,  found 
it  necessary  to  conform  its  actions  to  the  wishes  of  Germany,  it 
could  never  have  been  its  intention  positively  to  keep  the  way 
open  for  the  plans  of  its  enemies.  The  grant  of  a  deliberative 
vote  to  the  reorganized  Slesvig  Estates  involved,  in  point  of 
fiEtcty  a  greater  severance  of  the  duchy  from  Denmark«Proper 
than  had  lawfully  existed  since  1721.  This  step  was,  however, 
necessary  on  account  of  the  altered  state  of  things  in  the  King- 
dom. But  to  increase  the  provincial  autonomy  of  Slesvig  still 
more  would  be  so  entirely  in  favour  of  the  German  interest  and 
opposed  to  the  Danish,  that  no  Danish  Grovemment  could  vohm- 


'  See  p.  158,  note.  Some  of  these 
institutioiiB  entail  upon  Slesvig  a 
considerable  expense,  without  yield- 
ing corresDonding  advantage  ;  as,  for 
instance,  tne  University  of  Kiel ;  and 
the  abolition  of  the  community  in 
this  respect  has  therefore  already  been 
proposed,  though  hitherto  in  vain.  As 
for  the  nexus  tocialia,  some  think  that 


it  cannot  be  abolished  without  thd 
consent  of  Russia,  because,  being  a 
part  of  the  privileges  of  the  Holstein 
nobility,  the  maintenance  of  it  is  em- 
braced in  the  general  promise  of  main- 
taining the  privileges  of  the  Holstein 
nobles,  given  by  the  Danish  Qovem- 
ment  in  the  treaty  of  exchange  of  1767. 
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tarily  consent  to  do  so.  As  for  the  zeal  manifested  by  Germany 
in  &your  of  the  independence  of  Slesvig,  it  may  not  bo  out 
of  place  to  qnote  the  remark  of  an  accredited  historian,*  on 
the  Pmssian  policy  towards  Poland  in  1771.  He  describes 
the  demand  of  Prussia,  that  Dantzick  should  be  declared 
independent  of  Poland  as  being  '*  le  mot/en  ordinaire  dont  on  se 
9ert  pour  i^oler  d^abord  un  territoire,  puis  s'en  emparer  dans  une 
occasion  favoroibUr  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  misfo> 
tunes  that  have  befallen  Denmark,  since  the  13th  century,  have 
been  traceable  to  the  separation  then  created  between  Slesvig 
and  the  rest  of  Denmark,  and  to  its  continued  partial  main- 
tenance. 

At  present  there  is  hardly  any  probability  of  an  abolition  of 
that  separation.  By  the  re-organization  of  the  Assembly  in  1854, 
the  electoral  law  of  1834  was  in  the  main  preserved,  whereby  a 
German  majority  was  almost  secured.  New  deputies  have  re- 
cently been  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  a  demonstration, 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  allude  later,  has  shown,  that  of  the 
forty-three  members,  twenty-two  are  still  on  the  German  side, 
whilst  there  are  twenty-one  on  the  Danish  side.  If  the  deputies 
sent  by  the  nobility,  the  great  landlords,  and  the  clergy  are 
deducted  from  these  numbers  on  both  sides,  leaving  the  deputies 
who  represent  real  constituencies.  Only  fourteen  of  these  are  on 
the  German  side,  and  fifteen  on  the  Danish  side ;  and  if  the 
Danish  party,  yet  deficient  in  organization,  had  not  split  their 
votes  in  one  of  the  largest  constituencies,  where  on  this  account 
the  German  candidate  was  elected  with  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  votes,  the  proportion  would  have  been  sixteen 
Danish  against  thirteen  German  deputies.  It  is,  therefore,  pro- 
bable that  a  more  liberal  electoral  law  would  procure  a  majority 
for  the  Danish  side.  But  an  alteration  of  the  electoral  law 
could  hardly  be  carried  through  the  Diet  at  present,  and  even  if 
it  could  be  enacted,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  the 
Danish  deputies  would  vote  for  an  incorporation,  although  the 
prejudice  in  fevour  of  the  provincial  autonomy  of  Slesvig,  which 
had  been  created  in  the  duchy  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners,  is  manifestly  disappearing  before  the  con- 
viction, that  the  duchy  cannot  remain  in  its  present  unsettled 
state,  and  before  the  growing  wish  for  participation  in  the  free 
institutions  of  Denmark-Proper. 

1  F.  ▼.  Smitt^  *  Frederic  11.,  Catherine,  et  le  Purtage  de  la  Pologne,  Ck>lleotion 
de  Documents,'  p.  67. 
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§  2.     On  the  Question  of  NationalUies  in  Slesvig, 

The  conditions  of  the  two  principal  nationalities  in  Slesvig, 
previous  to  1850,  were  very  different  from  what  might  have 
been  expected  in  a  country,  which,  since  the  dawn  of  history, 
had  been  in  connexion  with  Denmark,  which  now  again  for 
120  years  had  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Danish  state,  and  of 
vrhidi  more  than  one-half  the  inhabitants  were  still  Danes. 
Owing  to  the  influence  of  an  immigrated  German  nobility,  and 
of  a  bureaucracy  of  the  same  origin,  the  German  language  was 
almost  exclusively  used  for  public  affairs.  Almost  the  only  ex- 
ceptions were  that  a  Danish  translation  was  appended  to  the 
ofiBcial  German  text  of  the  laws,  and  that  in  1842,  a  very  limited 
use  of  Danish  had  been  introduced  in  the  local  offices  of  adminis- 
tration and  the  subordinate  courts  of  justice,  wherever  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  were  still  performed  in  Danish.  But  this 
was  not  the  case  in  all  places  where  the  population  was  Danish, 
and  in  a  large  tract  of  the  coimtry,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
exclusively  or  partly  of  Danish  nationality,  their  language  was 
not  used  for  any  public  purpose  whatever.  Even  in  the  northern, 
quite  Danish,  part  of  the  duchy,  lessons  were  given  in  German  in 
the  village  schools.  The  only  seminary  for  schoolmasters  was  en- 
tirely German.  The  Danish  Slesvigers  had  no  opportunities  of 
attaining  a  higher  intellectual  culture  in  their  own  language ; 
there  were  no  Danish  colleges,  and  partly  by  law,  partly  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  the  Slesvigers  were  obliged  to  study  at 
the  German  University  of  Kiel  {biennium  universitatis,  p.  SO). 
Finally,  in  the  Slesvig  Diet  the  Danish  deputies  were  not  idlowed 
to  speak  Danish,  unless  they  declared  themselves  unable  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  German.  In  illustration  of  how  this  state  of 
things  was  brought  about,  we  have  collected  in  Appendix  YL 
(p.  435)  a  few  testimonies  from  different  periods.  We  have  alao 
related  how  an  energetic  reaction  began  about  the  year  I8dS 
amongst  the  Danish  Slesvigers,  which  progressed  favourably  inihe 
north,  whilst  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party,  by  means  of  a  moet 
unscrupulous  agitation,  succeeded  in  excluding  it  from  the  middle 
part  of  the  duchy,  and  attempted  to  make  the  population  give 
up  their  old  language  entirely.  The  cause  of  the  Danish  Sles- 
vigers found  much  sympathy  and  support  amongst  the  people  in 
Denmark-Proper ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  local  advanr 
tages  they  obtained  no  assistance  from  the  Government  till  the 
accession  of  Frederick  YIL    The  decree  of  January  28, 1848, 
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promised  equal  protection  to  both  nationalities  in  Slesvig,  and 
another  decree  of  the  same  day  made  an  important  Equal 
step  in  this  direction,  by  enacting  the  transformation  promised 
of  Hadersley  college  into  a  Danish  institution.  The  nauonautiM. 
insurrection  in  Holstein,  and  the  occupation  of  Slesvig  by  the 
insurgents  and  their  German  allies,  prevented  any  further  steps 
in  favour  of  the  Danish  Slesvigers ;  but  as  soon  as  the  battle  of 
Idsted  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  rebellion,  the  Government 
proceeded  with  the  execution  of  its  promise — repeated  in  the 
manifesto  of  July  14,  1850 — to  grant  equal  protection  to  both 
nationalities.  Proper  measures  were  by  degrees  taken  to  secure 
for  the  Danish  Slesvigers  their  natural  rights,  to  prevent  a  fiir- 
ther  progress  of  the  Germanisation  of  the  country,  and  to  intro- 
duce a  state  of  things  which  comported  with  the  position  of  Slesvig 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Danish  state,  without  thereby  placing 
the  German  Slesvigers  individually  under  any  of  those  disabili- 
ties imder  which  the  Danish  Slesvigers  had  hithei-to  suffered. 
To  this  end  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  L«ngaag»- 
duchy  were  distributed  into  three  classes,  according  to  of  1861-62. 
the  languages  to  be  used  for  public  purposes.  To  the  first  class, 
as  may  be  seen  from  our  maps,  was  allotted  the  open  country  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  duchy  with  only  one  of  the  towns, 
constituting  the  so-called  " oficially Danish  districts'^  The  other 
towns  in  the  northern  half  of  the  duchy  and  the  open  country 
in  the  middle  belong  to  the  second  class,  and  form  the  "  officially 
mixed  districts*^  Finally,  the  town  of  Flensborg,  and  the  whole 
southern  third  of  the  duchy,  together  with  a  strip  of  land  along 
the  western  shore  inhabited  by  the  Frisians,  were  to  form  the 
third  class,  and  these  are  comprised  under  the  name  of  the 
" officially  Crerman  districts'' 

In  the  oflScially  Danish  districts  German  is  not  publicly  used 
at  aU ;  and  in  the  officially  German  parishes,  bailiwicks,  &c., 
Danish  is  not  used.  In  the  mixed  districts  the  services  of  the 
Church  are  alternately  Danish  and  German,  and  for  special 
ecclesiastical  acts  there  is  a  free  choice  of  language.  In  the 
primary  schools  the  principal  language  is  Danish,  but  lessons  are 
given  in  German.  Until  lately  confirmation  was  in  a  certain 
connexion  with  the  public  schools  in  Slesvig  as  everywhere  in 
Denmark,  and  the  rite  of  confirmation  was,  therefore,  in  the 
mixed  districts  always  performed  in  Danish ;  parents  desirous 
of  having  their  children  confirmed  in  German  were  obliged  to 
demand  the  permission  of  their  own  parson  for  sending  them 
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to  confinnation  in  a  Grerman  parish,  which  permission,  however, 
was  very  rarely  refused.  This  connexion  between  confirmation 
and  the  primary  schools  has  been  abolished  in  Slesvig,^  so 
that  now  there  is  also  with  respect  to  confirmation  free  choice 
of  language  in  the  mixed  parishes.  In  the  courts  of  justice 
each  party  uses  his  own  language,  judgment  being  giveii  in 
the  language  of  the  accused.  Administrative  publications  are 
in  the  officially  mixed  districts  in  both  languages,  and  in  the 
offices  of  administration  'or  in  correspondence  with  the  autho- 
rities, that  language  is  used  which  is  directly  or  indirectly 
demanded  by  the  persons  concerned.  In  those  cases,  in 
which  one  language  must  be  either  exclusively  or  princi- 
pally adopted,  for  instance  in  the  central  boards,  it  is  Danish. 
Of  the  three  state  colleges  one  was  made  wholly  and  another 
partially  Danish,  the  third  remaining  an  exclusively  German 
institution.  Equally  free  access  was  provided  to  either  of  the 
two  universities,  those  of  Copenhagen  and  Kiel.  The  train- 
ing seminary  for  schoolmasters  was  made  entirely  Danish,  but 
a  new  German  seminary  was  at  the  same  time  established. 
Finally,  when  in  December,  1851,  the  Government  consented 
in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  German  powers  to  convoke 
once  more  the  Slesvig  Estates  under  the  charter  of  1831  (instead 
of  introducing  at  once  a  representation  of  a  different  kind),  it 
was  mentioned  as  a  necessary  innovation,  that  the  Danish  and 
the  German  languages  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in 
the  Diet  (Danish  despatch,  December  6, 1851.)  The  German 
Governments  found  this  alteration,  in  favour  of  the  Danish 
nationality,  to  be  just,  and  the  passages  having  reference  to  it, 
were  the  only  allusions  made  to  the  subject  of  nationalities  in 
the  often  quoted  December  despatches.  The  new  language- 
regulations  in  Slesvig  had  been  grossly  misrepresented  in  the 
German  press,  but  were  never  mentioned  in  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, from  which  Germany  now  wishes  to  derive  a  right 
of  interference  with  the  affairs  of  Denmark.  The  proclamation 
of  January  28,  1852,  repeated  the  promise  of  equal  protection 


1  This  oonnexioD»  which  has  the  con- 
sequence of  rendering  confinnation  com- 
puiBory,  ifl  found  in  most  Protestant 
countries  on  the  Continent,  but  is  no- 
where so  rigorously  enforced  as  in 
Prussia.  A  Prussian  ordinance,  of  Feb. 
20,  1838,  says,  "The  ministry  ....  is 
of  opinion  that  instruction  in  the  Gate- 
chinn,  and  preparation  for  confirma- 


tion, must  be  under  the  same  coatrol 
as  the  attendance  of  school,  because 
they  aU  form  one  whole ....  theyonskha, 
therefore,  who  are  not  yet  ooidlnaed, 
should,  if  required,  be  compelled  by  the 
police  to  participate  in  the  preparation 
for  confinnation,  as  weU  as  to  attend 
school." 
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for  both  nationalities,  which  had  been  made  in  the  decree  of 
January  28,  1848,  and  in  the  manifesto  of  July  14,  1850 ;  and 
this  repetition  was  understood  in  Denmark  then,  as  it  is  now,  to 
be  a  promise  to  maintain  the  new  arrangement,  and  that  the  old, 
unjust  and  impolitic  supremacy  of  the  German  language  should 
never  be  restored.  The  position  of  the  two  nationeJities 
under  this  arrangement  is  shortiy  the  following.  The  Germans 
living  in  the  officially  German  districts  have  a  distinctly  re- 
cognized right  to  the  exclusive  public  use  of  German  within  the 
said  district,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  inhabitants  are  directly 
concerned.  The  same  is  the  ease  with  the  Danes,  mutatis 
mutandis,  in  the  officially  Danish  districts.  In  the  officially 
mixed  districts,  neither  Danes  nor  Germans  are  unjustly  com- 
pelled to  make  use  of  any  other  language  than  their  own,  for 
public  purposes.  Both  nationalities  have  the  same  facilities  for 
attaining  a  Uberal  education  (state  colleges,  universities).  Both 
languages  being  used  in  the  Assembly  of  Estates  and  in  the 
public  offices,  members  of  the  said  assembly  and  public  officials 
are  obliged  to  understand  both  languages,  and  therefore  instruc- 
tion in  Danish  is  given  in  the  German  college  in  the  town  of 
Slesvig,  just  as  instruction  in  German  is  given  in  the  Danish 
college  in  Haderslev.  The  only  advantage  given  to  the  Danish 
interest  is,  that  in  the  village-schools  in  the  mixed  parishes  the 
principal  language  taught  is  Danishf  whilst  instruction  in  Ger- 
man is  only  subsidiary.  It  is  thought  in  Denmark,  that  exclu- 
^ve  or  partial  use  of  German  has,  in  many  places,  been  retained 
without  sufficient  reason,  but  that  apart  from  this,  a  more  perfect 
realisation  of  the  principle  of  equality  could  hardly  have  been 
effected ;  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  in  no  other  country 
has  80  much  regard  been  taken  of  the  interests  of  a  nationality 
represented  by  a  minority  of  the  population,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  German  nationality  in  Denmtirk.  On  the  German  side, 
however,  a  very  different  view  is  taken  of  the  matter. 

Although  falling  short  of  the  demands  of  the  Danish  Nation, 
the  language-regulations  of  1850-52  were  well  calculated  to  put 
an  end  to  the  German  propaganda,  and  therefore  very  prejudicial 
to  the  German  designs  on  Slesvig.  The  anti-Danish  agitation 
which  had  begun  before  the  rebellion,  was  therefore  soon  renewed 
by  the  German  party  in  the  country  itself,  especially  in  Angeln, 
and  strongly  supported  from  abroad.  In  Germany,  enmity 
towards  Denmark  never  ceased,  but  for  some  years  public  ex-» 
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*'it/mi;iit  on  tlio  Kiilij^^rt  wi'im-cl  to  Iiavc  been  lulled.     ^^™^^ 
lli«*  ij<-wH|Mi|»<T-H  eoiitiijiK.'cl  to  fri\i*  iiGwg  from  Slesvi^  under  lie 
Ui'ixil  of  (ir-rmuiiy,  S-lil«-svii*r-nol.-tein  was  now  and  then  meii- 
tiofH**!,   Init    <-lii<'ily  as   a   kiinl   of  demonstration    against  w 
(nTiiJuii  (iov«;riiiin*iitH,  of  wliirh  some  even  forl>ade  coUectK-itf 
for  iIm-  iMiHJif   of  !1h»  <im>nintH.     By  degrees,  however,  as  the 
Niifioiml  |iiir!y  nillirj,  tlui    hostile   feeling    towards    Denmark 
ntiiriiril  with  n«lt.uhh*il  force.     The  annexation  of  Sleerig  W> 
<<friiiaiiy   waH  (hr   only  objuct,   ou   which    all    shades   of  tlie 
NafitMial    juirty — ariMnrratir,    lilK-ml,    and    democratic,-- cooW 
n;rrr<',  and  rnniify   to  Denmark,  the  only  feeling  in  which  9u 
|»artii'N  cniihl  join.     In  tliis  feeling  wounded  ambition  had  IW 
^rnaliHt  Hhan-.     T\\v  acquisition  of  Slesvig  had  been  attempted 
in  ISIS  with  tin*  litipi',  that  it  would  be  the  first  imi»ortant  st^p 
IowiuiIh  ih«*  cMubliNhtiH^nt  of  the  now  Empire;   it  was  the  only 
part  iif  the  •Miriiimni>t  "  plans  above  explained  (p.  81),  of  which 
the  realisatiiui  had  been  seriously  attempted  with  a  fair  chance 
t»f   Nneeess,   titui    that    attempt    had   failed.        It    was   now  pn>- 
elainictl.  that   Invanse  (Jenuany  in  184S  had  not   succeeded  m 
diMiieudH^rin^  henniark,  her  honour  demanded  that  all  poftflWe 
adxanta^e    Nluudd    be    takt'U    of   any   favourable    opportunity 
whieh    ini^dit     pre>ent     itself    for    accomplishing    that    unjiwJ 
tiesiiiii.     Tin*  public  was  turther  incessantly  instigated  by  tw 
eniii^nuifs  i'n»m  lbd>tein  and  Slesvip.  princi}>idly  former  official* 
in  the  two  tlaehi(>s,  who  hail   left  their  native   coimtry  on  the 
Mippre.»i.iii    ef  th*»    reUllien.      IVsidt^    the    niembeis   of  the 
AuiiuMenbun:  tanulx.  onl\  thirty-two  civil  j^ersons  and  a  certain 
nundn^r  o(  x^xYwcrs  had   Unn   exclutbii  fnmi  the  amnesty;  •1* 
other  iH'rM^is  who  had  K:^  the  ivuuir}'  on  aeci^unt  ct  participa- 
Hen  in  the  e\euis  of  1>1S,  wert^  allowiJ  to  rerurn  on  mafang* 
pivper  applic.uien.  bv.i   nu>s!   of  them   preferr^  remaining  "* 
tiermanx.  wb.c  !\*  ihe\   fov.ud  i !;:r!evmont*  a>i>me   in  the  sernce 
oi  the  various  iixniri'.r.u v.tav  ai^J  e^en   in   the   Ministnes  lO* 
l\»rti4:!»  AiTrr.rs.  e!}ur>  ::i  iWa-.-tAK^s  with  tbe  pr^^ss  of  otherwise 

^}\.  li*(\  5:.«le. 

IV.:*  :v.A!:er  e!  iht  r^-^iivV/^-iliii:*  w*s  t -^j^x-riAliy  naade  the  snh" 
jKvi  vy:'  *t:aA*  ."/.  :h5  l^A:.»h  li-.  it.rs.r^>^r.T  ;  it  aA.-^rded  a  pc|«l»r 
*iy.i  .MV.xtv..;r.i  t.-jv:.-  .:  A5r.t*t>^^*-     ^^  ^-i-i*  pL-cnt  IVjuaark  h»^ 

ihr.>*v.-^  .,:T  :>:-,  ::<u^.:.>    i:  v-^ T^iiT.isrr  ?\   »->-K"-i  S7«=Ti£r  k»i  till 

i*:-.S    '^cv-.    :V«::r:..l         Vv^O:*v    T't"    ;*Tli&2>:1i71fi.=3.fr.     CC    tile  IVtfUSh 
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nationality  was  very  prejudicial  to  all  future  German  designs  on 
the  duchy.  The  new  arrangement,  which  had  been  enacted  in 
1850-52,  though  in  reality  but  an  incomplete  act  of  justice  to 
the  Danish  Slesvigers  and  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
state,  was,  nevertheless,  now  represented  as  involving  an  in- 
justice to  the  German  nationality.  These  representations  were 
circulated,  not  only  in  Germany  but  also  abroad,  with  the  view  of 
depriving  Denmark  of  the  sympathy  of  Europe — a  sympathy 
which  had  enabled  this  little  state  to  weather  the  storms  of 
1848.  In  Germany  the  alleged  oppression  of  the  German 
Slesvigers  by  the  Danish  Government  soon  became  the  most 
popular  topic  for  publications  of  all  kinds,  and  was  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  would-be  martyrs  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Danish 
rule,  and  by  speculating  publishers  anxious  to  draw  advantage 
from  the  popular  taste.  The  credulity  on  this  subject  prevailing 
in  Germany  seems  undiminished,  although  numerous  publications 
have  appeared  against  the  false  reports,  and  the  sensation  news 
of  the  press,  by  which  the  German  public  is  misguided.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  counteract  these  reports ;  some  are  mere  fabrica- 
tions, but  a  flat  denial  of  their  truth  has  no  effect  on  a  strongly 
biassed  public;  and  as  for  those  which  must  be  described  as 
misrepresentations,  it  is  often  difficult  to  collect  the  necessary 
material  for  their  refutation,  should  it  otherwise  be  possible  to 
trace  them  to  their  source.* 

In  the  address  of  twenty-six  members  of  the  Slesvig  Diet 
above  alluded  to,  several  of  the  pretended  grievances  of  the 
German  nationality  were  enumerated ;  the  fullest  account  of 
them  is,  however,  contained  in  a  Prussian  memorandum  com- 
nranicated  by  the  Foreign-office  at  Berlin  to  the  Prussian  mis- 
sions abroad,  and  since  made  public.  An  express  refutation  of 
this  piece  has  not  yet  appeared,  we  must,  therefore,  Prussum  me- 
attempt  an  analysis  of  the  accusations  contained  in  it,  on  siesvig. 
without,  however,  entering  into  a  detailed  criticism.  The  alleged 
grievances  may  all  be  summed  up  in  this  one — that  the  state 
of  things  existing  in  the  duchy  before  1848  with  respect  to 


'  The  moBt  popular  form  seems  to  be 
that  of  biographic  novels,  or  of  travels. 
Am  sacb  may  be  named,  '  Sufferings  of  a 
Slesvigian  Clergyman  (Leiden  und  Er- 
quickungen  eioes  Schleswigischen  Geist- 
lichen.  Erzahlt  von  ihmselbst :  Gustav 
Schumacher,  Barmen,  1861)/  refuted  in 
the  'Anti-Schumacher*  (Berlin,  Hein- 


ickc,  1862, 2nd  edition.)  Similar  books 
by  other  emigrant  clergy  have  been  re- 
futed in  a  like  manner.  Perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  of  these  composi- 
tions  is  a  book,  just  published,  called 
'  On  the  Deserted  Bretnren  *  (Vom  ver- 
lassenen  Bruderstamm),  by  Gustav 
Basch,  Berlin,  1862. 
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the  public  use  of  the  two  languages  was  not  left  unaltered,  or 
at  all  events  was  not  restored  in  1852.  What  is  demanded  on 
oemum  the  German  side  is  therefore  simply  the  re-establish- 
2K^SItte?of  ment  also  in  this  respect  of  the  status  quo  ante  1848 
Dtuonaiitie,.  bcforc  dcscribcd.  The  question  whether  the  Germanic 
Confederation  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Slesrig, 
and  especially  with  the  matter  of  nationality,  has  already  been 
fully  treated  of.  Apart  from  this,  the  demand  of  Prussia  and 
the  German  party  in  Slesvig  proceeds  on  two  suppositions, 
which  in  Denmark  are  thought  equally  inadmissible,  viz. — ^that 
the  new  ordinances  made  in  1850-51  involved  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  German  nationality,  and  that  the  promise  of  equal 
protection  for  both  nationalities  in  Slesvig,  contained  in  the 
proclamation  of  January  28,  1852,  had  a  retrospective  bearing, 
and  involved  a  promise  of  abolishing  the  ssSd  ordinances.  With 
respect  to  this  last  point  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  complete 
silence  of  the  German  Powers  in  December,  1851,  on  the 
matter  of  nationality,  seems  to  prove,  that  they  found  at  the 
time  no  reason  to  demand  another  arrangement  than  the  one 
that  had  been  lately  enacted.  Besides,  it  seems  very  improbable, 
that  the  Danish  Government  should,  by  the  promise  of  equal 
protection  to  both  nationalities  contained  in  the  proclamation 
of  January  28,  1852,  have  intended  the  abolition  of  those 
measures  which  had  been  enacted  in  1850-51  in  pursuance  of 
the  very  same  promise,  made  as  it  was  already  in  tiie  decree  of 
January  28, 1848,  and  in  the  manifesto  of  July  14,  1850.  Of 
course  the  Danish  Government  must  consider  it  a  duty  to  treat 
all  its  subjects  alike,  as  long  as  they  do  not  violate  the  law,  and 
we  will,  therefore,  investigate  whether  the  rights  of  the  German 
nationality  really  have  been  violated  by  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  public  use  of  the  Danish  and  Gerlnan  languages 
in  Slesvig,  and  this  we  may  do  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  The  Language-regulations  of  1850-52,  tried  by  the  State- 
ments OF  Different  Authors  on  the  Distribution  of  Nation- 
ALniES  in  Slesvig. 

It  has  often  been  stated,  that  these  regulations  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  real  distribution  of  the  nationalities,  and 
whilst  the  Germans  assert  that  the  use  of  the  Danish  language 
has  been  introduced  in  places  where  nobody  understands  it,  the 
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Danes  not  only  deny  tliis,  but  maintain  that  their  own  nation- 
ality has  been  wi-onged.  In  elucidation  of  this  dispute  we  have 
prepared  two  maps  showing  the  limits  of  the  officially  Danish, 
Mixed,  and  German  districts  compared  with  the  distribution  of 
the  nationalities  according  to  maps  published  by  the  two  prin- 
cipal authorities  on  both  sides — namely,  Professor  Allen  in 
Cbponhagen,  and  Mr.  Geertz,  who  served  as  quartermaster- 
general  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army  in  1848-50,  and  who 
is  now  on  the  Prussian  Staflf.  In  one  respect  the  Govern- 
ment arrangement  disagrees  from  both  these  authorities,  viz., 
in  treating  officially  as  mixed  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
middle  of  the  duchy,  which,  according  to  both  these  authors, 
is  of  unmixed  Danish  nationality.  K  we  compare  the  Govern- 
ment arrangement  with  Mr.  Allen's  map  (see  Map  1)  we  find 
this  further  difference,  that  not  less  than  sixteen  rural  parishes 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Slie  are  treated  officially  as 
exclusively  German,  although,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  the  popu- 
lation is  mixed  (p.  438).  The  town  of  Flensborg  is  also  in  most 
respects  treated  officially  as  exclusively  German,  although  very 
few  of  the  inhabitants  are  unable  to  understand  or  speak 
Danish.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare  the  official  arrange- 
ment with  the  map  of  Mr.  Geertz,  we  find  that  all  the  localities 
described  by  this  author  as  being  of  mixed  nationality  are 
officially  treated  as  such,  excepting  the  small  boroughs  Lygom- 
kloster  and  Augustenburg  (where  the  Ducal  court  still  resided 
when  Mr.  Geertz'  map  was  published).  At  the  same  time,  all 
the  localities  described  by  Mr.  Geertz  as  German  are  officially 
treated  as  German,  excepting  only  six  rural  parishes,  which 
are  treated  as  mixed.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  closer  co- 
incidence between  the  official  arrangement  and  Mr.  Geertz' 
map  could  scarcely  be  expected.  A  similar  result  is  arrived  at 
by  comparing  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  official  districts 
with  those  given  by  Danish  and  German  authors  as  represent- 
ing the  relative  strength  of  the  nationalities  (p.  448  ff,).  The 
latest  German  computation,  and  the  one  most  favourable  to  the 
German  nationality,  is  that  by  Biernatzky  (1849).  When  to 
his  numbers  we  add  a  uniform  supplement  of  13  per  cent,  for 
the  increase  since  that  time,  we  find  that,  according  to  his  view, 
there  would  be  140,346  Danes,  85,880  of  mixed  nationality, 
and  183,627  Germans  and  Frisians.  Now  the  officially  Danish 
districts  have  138,161  inhabitants ;  the  officially  mixed  districts, 
85,312 ;  and  the  officially  German  districts,  to  which  also  the 
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Frisian  parishes  belong,  186,434.*  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
Danish  Government  has  not  even  done  as  much  justice  to  the 
Danish  nationality  as  that  German  author  conceded  to  it.  In 
reality  Biematzky  concurs  with  G^ertz  and  Allen  in  drawing 
the  limit  between  Danish  and  mixed  localities  farther  south 
than  tlie  Danish  Government ;  and  if,  instead  of  adding  a  uni- 
form supplement  of  13  per  cent,  we  had  attended  to  the  fact 
that  the  increase  is  greater  in  the  Danish  districts,*  we  should 
have  found  the  number  of  Danes  according  to  Biematzky's 
computation  considerably  in  excess  of  the  population  of  the 
officially  Danish  districts. 

If,  on  the  contmry,  we  compare  the  round  numbers  of  the 
populations  of  the  official  districts  with  the  estimates  given  by 
Danish  authors  of  the  relative  numbers  of  the  nationalities,  we 
find  a  very  considerable  difference.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed  that  Danish  authors  willingly  admit,  that  several  locali- 
ties where  all  the  native  inhabitants  understand  and  speak  Dani^, 
and  which  they  therefore  count  as  Danish  in  point  of  nationality, 
ought,  at  least  temporarily,  to  be  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  mixed 
districts,  because  German  is  so  much  in  daily  use,  and  has  so 
long  been  used  exclusively  in  the  churches,  &c.,  that  a  sudden 
and  complete  change  might  cause  annoyance.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  Government  has  proceeded  in  assigning  many 
rural  parishes  and  towns — as  Haderslev,  Aabenraa,  Sonderborg, 
and  Tonder  to  the  mixed  district,  though  the  number  of  Ger- 
man families  residing  in  tliem  is  very  small  (pp.  449,  450, 
notes).     In  Denmark  it  is  thought,  that  if  the  Government  has 


1  A  Danifib  circular  despatch  of  July  4, 
IdGO,  waa  accompaoied  by  two  memo- 
rialfl,  of  which  oue  treated  of  the  official 
arrangements  spoken  of  above,  but  did 
not  touch  upon  the  question  of  the  real 
distribution  of  the  nationalities.  In  the 
passages  in  which  the  details  of  the  offi- 
cial distribution  were  recapitulated  tbe 
different  localities  were  described  as 
♦'German  district,"  •*  entirely  Danish," 
&c.,  with  omiaaion  of  the  word  **  offi- 
cially.*' This  omission  has  been  taken 
adrautage  of  by  the  author  of  the  Prus- 
sian  memorandum,  and  he  has  quoted 
the  said  passages  at  the  beginning  of  his 
treatise  as  if  they  were  meant  to  de- 
scribe the  real  state  of  things  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  and  as  involving 
an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Danish 
Qovemment  tliat  the  Qerman  element 
in  the  duchy  is  stronger  than  the  Danish. 


It  is  BO  much  the  more  difficult  to 
account  for  this  misquotation,  which 
eminently  serves  to  misguide  the  reader 
of  the  Prussian  memorandum,  as  the 
second  memorial  accompanying  the 
Danish  despatch  of  July  4,  1860,  con- 
tains a  comparison  between  the  official 
arrangements  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  amendments  proposed  in  the 
Slesvig  Diet,  both  on  the  German  and 
on  the  Danish  side,  and  also  the  state- 
ments of  Danbh  and  German  authors 
on  the  real  distribution  of  the  nation- 
alities. 

'  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
officially  German  district,  to  a  great 
extent,  consists  of  seigneurial  estates, 
where  the  increase  always  is  small;  it 
was  in  1856-60  only  1*2  per  cent,  on 
those  in  Slesvig,  1*12  per  cent,  in  Hoi- 
stein,  and  0*64  on  the  Laucnbuig  estates. 
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failed  in  this  respect  it  is  in  having  been  too  circumspect. 
Although  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  tliere  is  any  real 
necessity  for  retaining  the  partial  use  of  German  in  the  north  of 
Angeln,  and  also  whether  it  is  politically  wise  and  just  that  the 
Frisians  (whose  language  resembles  the  Dutch)  should  also  for 
the  future  be  treated  as  if  they  were  Germans,  we  neverthe- 
less think  that  the  claims  of  the  Danish  nationality  would  be 
satisfied  if  the  official  arrangement  corresponded  with  the  map 
and  the  computation  of  Mr.  Allen.  But  in  that  case  the  popu- 
lation of  the  official  districts  would  be :  of  the  Danish,  176,766, 
instead  of  138,161 ;  of  the  mixed,  86,292,  instead  of  85,312 ; 
and  of  the  German  districts  (including  the  Frisian  parishes), 
146,849,  instead  of  186,434.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  whether 
we  look  to  the  maps  or  to  the  computations  of  the  nationalities 
published  on  both  sides,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  Government  correspond  much  more  closely 
MTith  the  German  view  than  with  the  Danish,  and  that  if  either 
party  were  to  complain  of  these  arrangements  as  not  being  in 
conformity  with  the  actual  distribution  of  the  nationalities,  it 
must  be  the  Danes,  and  not  the  Germans.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed,  that  what  we  have  said  here  of  the  German  view 
has  reference  to  the  views  of  Geertz,  Biematzky,  Eohl,  and 
other  German  authors  who  have  written  on  the  nationalities  of 
Slesvig  witli  manifest  partiality  for  their  own  nationality,  but 
still  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  without  an 
inexcusable  bias.  Unhappily,  however,  the  opinions  of  these 
men  seem  to  be  little  thought  of  in  Germany.  The  language 
usually  held  there  in  parliamentary  speeches,  newspaper  articles, 
pamphlets,  and  other  German  publications  calculated  to  pro- 
duce immediate  effect,  seems  to  betray  complete  ignorance  of 
the  existence  of  a  Danish  population  in  the  officially  mixed 
district,  or  even  in  the  duchy  generally.  Direct  testimony  to 
the  existence  and  preponderance  of  the  Danish  nationality  in 
several  of  the  officially  mixed  rural  parishes  will  be  found  in  our 
Appendix,  pp.  445-448. 

U.  On  the  Danish  Nationality  in  the  Mixed  Districts— Angel- 
Danish. 

Sometimes  the  existence  of  a  Danish  element  in  the  officially 
mixed  district  is  admitted  on  the  German  side;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Danish  language  in  the  churches  and  schools  is 
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condeimied  notwithstanding.     That  was,  for  instance,  the  ease 
with  the  Grerman  deputies  in  the  Slesvig  Diet  of  1853.     The 
arrangements  above  described — which  form  an  annex  to  the 
charter,  and  were  submitted  to  the  Estates  together  with  it — 
were  attacked  both  by  the  Danish  and  the  German  representa- 
tives ;  without,  however,  efifecting  any  alteration.     The  Danish 
deputies  demanded  such  modifications  of  the  official  regulations 
as  would  have  brought  them  into  harmony  with  the  view  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  the  nationalities,  afterwards  expressed 
by  Professor  Allen ;  but  the  German  deputies  would  not  even 
be  content  with  a  modification  in  conformity  with  the  map  of 
Biematzky,  the  most  favourable  to  the  German  nationality  that 
has  yet  appeared.^     They  demanded  that  the  whole  middle  and 
northern  part  of  Angeln,  and  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  interior, 
south  of  the  town  of  Tonder,  which  are  treated  officially  now 
as  mixed,  should  be  considered  as  German.     In  making  this 
demand  they  appealed  to  the  promise  of  equal  protection  for 
both   nationalities,    given  in  1852,    although   all  the   Oerman 
authors  on  the  subject  describe  these  localities  partly  as  mixed 
and  partly  as  purely  Danish,  and  although  the  deputies  them- 
selves were  compelled  to  admit,  that  there  was  a  Danish  popu- 
lation in  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them.     Such  exorbitant  de- 
mands have  never  been  made  on  the  Danish  side.     The  Prussian 
memorandum  pursues  the  same  course,  particuleirly  with  respect 
to  Angeln,  and  condemns  the  measures  of  the  Government  for 
the  protection  of  the  Danish  nationality  there,  because,  as  it 
argues,  "  albeit  a  dialect  of  the  Danish  tongue,  Anglo-Danish  is 
an  entirely  different  language  and  standing  by  itself.     A  Dane 
and  an  Anglo-Dane  find  it  almost  impossible  to  converse."     The 
Danish  answer  to  this  is,  in  the  first  instance,  that  even  if  such 
a  difference  existed  between  Angel-Danish  and  other  Danish, 
the  diffiBrence  between  Angel-Danish  and  High  German  must 
be  still  greater  (p.  447) ;  and  if  the  introduction  of  Danish  into 
the  schools  and  churches  in  Angeln  is  unjustifiable  &om  a  national 
point  of  view,  to  retain  the  High  German  must  be  much  more 
unjustifiable.     But  this  great  difference  between  Angel-Danish 
and  ordinary  Danish  does  not  exist  at  all.     We  have  never 
before   seen  Angel-Danish  held   up  as  an  "entirely  different 


*  It  differs  from  that  of  Geertz  (our 
map  I.)  in  describing  as  mixed  eight 
parishes  which  are  Danish  according  to 


Geertz,  and  in  describing  as  German, 
one  parish  which  is  ndxed  according  to 
Geertz. 
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language  standing  by  itself."  There  is,  of  course,  a  similar  kind 
of  difiference  in  this  case,  as  there  is  in  all  countries,  between  the 
rustic  dialects  spoken  by  the  peasants  and  the  language  of  litera- 
ture. We  are  also  well  aw^are,  that  this  much  exaggerated  dif- 
ference has  been  appealed  to  by  the  German  oflScials,  whenever 
such  measures  as  those  adopted  in  1850-52  have  been  proposed. 
Nevertheless,  the  dialect  of  Angeln  diflFers  in  reality  even  less 
from  cultivated  Danish  than  most  other  Danish  dialects ;  and 
the  difference  is  infinitely  less  than  that  between  High  German 
and  most  of  the  800  German  dialects  which  some  authors  make 
out  to  exist.  Tliousands  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  Denmark 
have  had  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  on  this  Danish 
subject,  on  which  they,  no  doubt,  must  be  considered  ^^^''^d. 
more  competent  judges  than  German  observers,  who,  ^^'*'*^' 
generally  speaking,  know  very  little  of  cultivated  Danish, 
and  nothing  at  all  of  the  dialects.  The  universal  opinion  in 
Denmark  is,  that  the  Danish  spoken  in  Angeln  and  in  the 
mixed  districts  generally  is  nothing  but  a  branch  of  the 
common  Jutland  dialect  spoken  by  the  rural  population  in 
the  whole  peninsula  as  far  as  the  Skaw.  Such  persons  only  who 
make  a  study  of  dialects  are  able  to  appreciate  the  differences. 
With  regard  to  the  question,  whether  Angles  understand  Danes 
from  ether  parts  of  Denmark,  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  state,  that 
officers  and  privates  of  the  Danish  regiments,  who  during  the 
war  were  quartered  here,  all  agree  that  every  description  of 
Danish  is  perfectly  well  understood  as  far  as  the  Slie,  and  that 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  imderstanding  the  people  in  Angel 
than  elsewhere  in  Denmark.  It  is  also  well  known  that  before 
1848,  both  in  Angeln  and  in  other  places  where  the  services 
of  the  Church  were  regularly  performed  in  German,  whilst  the 
population  was  Danish,  clergymen  who  understood  this  language 
have,  on  the  wish  of  their  parishioners,  made  use  of  it  for 
weddings,  burials,  &c.,  and  also  now  and  then,  when  not  pre- 
vented by  the  higher  authorities,  have  filled  the  empty  churches 
by  preaching  in  Danish.  The  Prussian  memorandum  attempts  to 
meet  this  weighty  argument  by- the  assertion,  that  in  such  cases 
they  made  use  of  the  rustic  dialect  of  the  country.  This  is, 
however,  known  only  of  one  country  parson,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago ;  in  all  other  cases  the  language  used  was  certainly 
ordinary  cultivated  Danish.  The  author  of  the  memorandum 
has  probably  been  misguided  by  his  pre-conceived  theory  of 
Angel-Danish  as  a  separate  language,  and  has  misunderstood 
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the  expression  "  the  language  of  the  country,"  as  having  refer- 
ence to  the  dialect  of  the  peasantry. 

The  protocols  of  the  courts  of  justice  afford  another  argument 
which  may  guide  the  judgment  of  those  who  cannot  inquire 
DMitah  pre-  for  themselvcs.  In  Denmark,  as  in  most  Continental 
ums  courts  States,  the  accused  himseK  is  examined,  and  this  ex- 
amination affords  the  principal  material  for  the  verdict.  Now, 
altliough  the  present  adult  population  in  those  parts  of 
Slesvig  have  never  been  taught  Danish  in  the  schools,  yet 
persons  from  the  oflScially  mixed  district,  and  even  from  the 
oificially  Gennan  part  of  Angeln,  when  arraigned  before  "  mixed  " 
courts,  very  often  choose  the  Danish  language.  In  this  case  the 
judge  and  the  advocates  speak  ordinary  Danish,  whilst  the 
accused  speaks  his  dialect ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  if  they  did  not 
understand  one  another,  the  Danish  trial  would  be  impossible. 
This  argument,  therefore,  seems  decisive  against  the  supposed 
difference  between  Angel-Danish  and  ordinary  Danish ;  and  it 
would  not  be  weakened  even  if  that  explanation  were  true,  which 
the  Prussian  memorandum  gives  of  the  frequency  of  trials  con- 
ducted in  the  Danish  language.  We  quote  from  its  own  words 
for  fear  of  doing  injustice  by  transcribing  it :  "  Now  the  convic- 
tion," says  the  memorandum,  "  generally  prevails  in  Schleswig, 
that  the  disavowal  of  the  German  tongue  by  a  criminal  is  almost 
tantamount  to  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  but  that  persistence  in 
demanding  a  German  trial  has  a  dangerous  tendency  to  convert 
an  affair  of  the  most  trifling  nature  into  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye."  Wliat  the  Danish  answer  to  this  observation  would  be 
we  need  not  say. 

There  is  yet  another  broad  fact  which  may  be  appreciated 
iknish  without  au  inquiry  on  the  si)ot,  viz.,  the  existence  of  a 
libraries.  great  many  Danish  libraries  in  these  mixed  districts. 
Even  before  1848  such  libraries  were  established  in  North 
Slesvig,  and  alx)Ut  25,000  volumes  were  gratuitously  distributed 
amongst  them  by  a  committee  formed  for  the  purpose.  After  the 
war  a  new  committee  was  fonned  for  the  propagation  of  Danish 
reading  in  Slesvig,  which  turned  its  attention  chiefly  to  the 
mixed  districts.  There  are  now  about  140  Danish  libraries  in 
the  duchy  for  gratuitous  circulation  amongst  the  rural  popula- 
tion, and  cliiefly  the  labouring  classes.  Since  1851  nearly  60,000 
volumes  have  been  distributed  by  the  new  committee,  and 
although  funds  are  principally  received  from  the  Kingdom  and 
the  noilh  of  Slesvig,  contributions  begin  to  come  in  also  from 
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the  mixed  districts  themselves.  Great  exertions  are  made  by 
the  German  party  for  preventing  the  taste  for  Danish  reading 
becoming  general;  but  wherever  Danish  libraries  have  been 
established,  the  books  make  their  way,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties 
with  a  constantly  increasing  circulation,  and  powerfully  con- 
tribute to  re-awaken  love  and  respect  for  the  long-oppressed 
original  language  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  the  fact, 
that  the  books  are  read  both  by  old  and  young,  and  read  aloud 
in  the  families,  proves  not  only  the  existence  of  the  Danish 
nationality  in  the  officially  mixed  districts,  but  also  that  the 
population  understand  perfectly  well  ordinary  Danish,  without 
having  been  taught  it  at  school.  There  are  Danish  libraries  in 
all  the  officially  mixed  parishes,  but  none  have  yet  been  esta- 
blished in  the  southernmost  part  of  Angeln — along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Slie — which  is  still  officially  treated  as  German, 
though  it  is  asserted  that  the  Danish  nationality  is  represented 
there  by  not  a  small  quota  of  the  population.  It  appears  that 
it  is  attempted  to  extinguish  the  remaining  Danish  element 
in  this  part  of  Angeln  by  encouraging  German  reading,  and 
also  to  gain  a  circulation  for  German  books  in  the  neighbouring 
mixed  parishes.  But  little  success  has  hitherto  rewarded  these 
exertions,  the  number  of  those  amongst  the  rustic  population, 
who  can  read  a  German  book  being  but  small.  We  have  not 
found  any  observations  on  the  Danish  libraries  in  Slesvig  in  any 
German  publication  on  the  Nationality  question,  and  we  are 
therefore  unable  to  say,  in  what  manner  the  facts,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  are  explained  in  Germany.  It  appears,  that  south 
of  the  Eider  the  library  movement  is,  as  the  Germans  say,  "  killed 
by  silence  "  (todtgeschunegen). 

III.  On  the  Language  Agitation  in  the  Mixed  Districts. 

When  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  Danish  element  in 
the  officially  mixed  districts,  and  also  that  the  dialect  of  the 
rural  population  is  really  Danish — diflfiering  no  more  from  culti- 
vated Danish  than  the  patois  of  a  Saxon  boor  from  High  German, 
— those  who  oppose  the  new  arrangements  enacted  in  1850-52 
adduce  a  third  argument,  viz.,  that  in  any  case  the  population  of 
the  officially  mixed  districts,  particularly  of  Angeln,  neither  re- 
quire nor  wish  the  partial  use  of  Danish  for  public  purposes.  In  this 
respect  they  refer  to  the  fact  of  numerous  petitions  presented  to 
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the  Estates  for  the  repeal  of  the  controverted  ordinances.  At  the 
same  tune  they  propose,  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  localities  in  question,  iirhether  these  should 
be  treated  as  German  or  as  mixed  districts,  and  if  this  were  done, 
a  victory  is  predicted  for  the  German  side.  To  this  seemingly 
reasonable  proposition  the  Danish  Government,  however,  reftises 
to  accede,  because  it  is  well  known,  that  the  opposition,  to  which 
its  antagonists  appeal,  is  produced  partly  by  the  influence  oi  a 
few  German  landlords,  and  partly  by  a  most  unreasonable  agita- 
tion, which  cannot  be  kept  alive  much  longer.  It  is  certainly 
asserted  on  the  German  side,  that  this  agitation  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  said  ordinances,  and  would  die  away  if  they  were 
abolished.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  agitation  is  only  a 
continuation  of  the  one  begun  in  1840  for  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  scheme  and  the  annexation  of  Slesvig  to  Germany ;  and 
if  the  Government  yielded  on  this  point,  the  only  consequence 
would  be,  that  new  demands  would  be  raised  in  other  respects 
and  of  a  still  more  important  character.  Our  readers  will  recol- 
lect from  a  previous  page,  that  this  anti-Danish  agitation  was 
begun  in  order  to  counteract  the  revival  since  1835  of  the  Danish 
nationality  in  Slesvig.  Unable  to  stop  the  new  national  move- 
ment amongst  the  Danish  Slesvigers  in  the  north,  where  the 
schools  were  still  Danish,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party, — to  whose 
plans  this  revival  was  very  inimical, — immediately  set  to  work  to 
prevent  it  from  spreading  to  the  middle  part  of  the  duchy. 
There  they  were  more  likely  to  succeed,  Danish  not  being  taught 
in  the  schools  there,  and  very  many  of  the  inhabitants  under- 
standing and  speaking  some  Low  German  besides  the  Danish 
vernacular.  The  people  in  Angeln  especially  were  canvassed, 
by  representing  to  them,  that  the  Slesvig  or  Angel-Danish  was 
a  very  bad  dialect,  and  so  different  from  ordinary  Danish  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name ;  that  even  cultivated  Danish 
was  a  much  less  refined  and  respectable  language  than  High 
German,  and  not  fit  for  public  or  educational  purposes ;  that  if 
they  acknowledged  the  Danish  as  their  vernacular,  they  would 
risk  seeing  the  duchy  deprived  of  its  separate  administration  and 
peculiar  laws,  which  at  the  same  time  were  represented  as  much 
better  than  those  of  the  kingdom,  &c.  By  such  means  a  sort  of 
blind  prejudice  against  the  Danish  language,  and  an  unreason- 
able fear  of  acknowledging  publicly  their  true  nationality,  was 
created  amongst  the  peasantry,  especially  in  Angeln,  ajbeady 
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several' years  before  the  instUTection.  The  events  of  1848-49 
confirmed  these  feelings,  which  are  the  true  causes  of  the 
opposition,  which  showed  itself  in  some  places  against  the  in- 
troduction of  Danish  into  the  churches,  schools,  &c.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  this  opposition  would  soon  have  disappeared, 
if  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party  had  not  renewed  the  agitation, 
vigorously  supported  from  abroad.  They  use  still  the  same 
means  as  before  1848,  and  concentrate  their  eflForts  especially 
on  tJie  so-called  "  great  boors,"  of  whom  there  are  a  few  in  each 
village,  and  on  whom,  as  possessors  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
soil,  the  rest  of  the  rural  population  depend.  By  means  of  their 
influence  petitions  and  demonstrations  are  arranged,  and  through 
them  a  complete  terrorism  is  exercised  over  the  great  mass  of 
the  population.  The  Prussian  memorandum  itself  admits  the 
existence  both  of  the  instigation  from  the  south  and  of  this  ter- 
rorism, which  has  converted  even  religious  ceremonies  into  matters 
of  political  demonstration,  and  the  author  professes  to  deplore 
these  facts.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks  them  justifiable,  "  because 
the  measures  in  question  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  distinct 
purpose  of  abolishing  the  independence  of  the  duchy  and  con- 
verting it  into  a  Danish  province,  dependent  upon  the  dictates 
of  the  Copenhagen  professors,  now  established  as  the  Copenhagen 
Cabinet  And  this  is  an  object,  which  the  immense  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  apprehend  as  well  as  abhor."  We  have  stated 
already,  that  representations  of  this  kind  are  constantly  repeated 
by  the  agents  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party ;  but  as  for  their 
correctness  and  the  credit  given  to  them  in  Slesvig,  we  believe 
that  the  author  of  the  Prussian  memorandum  is  mistaken.  It  is 
well  known  in  the  country  itself,  that  the  arrangements  of  which 
we  treat  were  inti'oduced  in  consequence  of  the  promise  of  equal 
protection  for  both  nationalities,  which  had  been  repeated  in  the 
manifesto  of  July  14,  1850,  together  with  the  declaration,  that 
Slesvig  would  not  be  incorporated  with  Denmark-Proper.  It 
could  certainly  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  history 
of  the  last  twelve  years  had  made  the  friends  of  the  Danish 
cause  less  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  provincial 
autonomy  of  Slesvig  than  they  were  in  1850.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, the  Government  has  not  taken  any  steps  indicating  an 
altered  opinion.  In  further  illustration  of  tlie  passage  quoted 
from  the  Prussian  memorandum,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
ordinances  in  question  were  enacted  by  Mr.  de  Tillisch,  as  Royal 
Commissioner  in  Slesvig  in  1850-51,  without  any  connexion  with 
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the  Cabinet,  of  which  certainly  the  well-known  linguist  Madvig 
was  a  member.  The  said  ordinances  were  completed  by  a  minis- 
terial decree  of  October  25, 1852,  concerning  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  whole  of  these  enactments  were  in  1854  collected  and 
annexed  to  the  special  constitution  for  Slesvig,  and  thus  anew 
confirmed.  This  was  done  whilst  Count  C.  Moltke  (a  Holsteiner) 
was  Slesvig  Minister,  he  being  a  member  of  the  so-called  January 
Ministry,  which  was  in  power  from  January  27,  1852,  to  De- 
cember 12,  1854 ;  and  in  this  ministry  there  were  no  professors. 
Of  the  present  Danish  ministers,  two  have  certainly  been  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Copenhagen  University  ;  but  under 
the  present  Cabinet  the  ordinances^-in  question  have  not  been 
altered,  except  indirectly,  and  that  rather  in  favour  of  the  Ger- 
man nationality,  namely,  in  the  matter  of  confirmation.  In 
view  of  these  facts  it  seems  difficult  to  understand,  how  the 
memorandum  comes  to  connect  together  the  Danish  ministries, 
the  language-arrangements  in  Slesvig,  the  possibility  of  an 
administrative  incorporation  of  Slesvig,  and  the  Copenhagen 
University.  We  confess  to  have  met  with  several  obscurities  of 
this  kind  in  the  Prussian  memorandum. 

We  will  now  consider  the  German  complaints  of  the  language- 
regulations  enacted  in  1850-52,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Church,  the  public  education,  &c. 

IV.  On  the  Language-regulations  for  Divine  Service  in  the 

Mixed  Districts. 

One  of  the  principal  complaints  is,  that  alternate  Danish 
services  have  been  introduced  into  the  Church  in  a  number  of 
parishes,  where  formerly  only  High  German  was  used,  and  that 
this  new  arrangement  has  not  been  cancelled,  although  the 
Danish  services  are  in  many  cases  but  thinly  attended.  This 
matter  has  especially  been  treated  by  the  emigrated  clergy, 
who  took  a  most  important  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  were 
expelled  from  their  livings  or  voluntarily  retired  when  order  had 
been  re-established,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  the  legiti- 
mate authorities.  In  newspapers  and  pamphlets  the  most  high- 
flown  descriptions  are  given  of  the  religious  condition  of  tiie 
Christian  communities  in  Angeln  under  their  old  pastors,  whose 
orthodoxy  and  exemplary  conduct  are  represented  as  most 
edifying ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  state  of  these 
communities,  and  the  clergymen  who  now  have  charge  of  them. 
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are  delineated  in  the  blackest  colours.  The  Prussian  Memo- 
randum disclaims  any  intention  of  supporting  the  accusations 
brought  against  the  present  clergy,  but  nevertheless  asserts,  that 
the  new  arrangement  has  caused  a  great  deterioration  in  the 
public  morals  from  that  state  of  perfection  which  formerly  cha- 
racterized the  country.  We*  are  sorry  to  say  that  all  this  is  a 
mere  legend.  There  never  existed  in  these  districts  such  an 
admirable  state  of  things  as  that  which  is  said  to  have  dis- 
appeared under  the  new  regulation  ;  on  the  contrary,  instead  of 
deteriorating,  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  population 
in  those  districts  has,  if  anything,  improved.  If  we  consult  the 
official  reports  of  the  so-called  church  visitors  (the  Bishops, 
Deans,  &c.),  for  the  last  ten  years  before  the  insurrection, 
with  respect  to  these  parishes,  where  such  a  high  standard  of 
religious  feeling  is  said  to  have  existed,  we  find  constant  com- 
plaints of  mere  external  observance  of  religious  ceremonies,  of 
the  worldly,  obstinate,  and  quarrelsome  character  of  the  people, 
and  in  some  parishes  it  appears  that  the  churches  were  almost 
empty  en  Sundays.  As  for  the  emigrated  clergy  themselves, 
sufficient  has  been  pubUshed,  both  from  these  reports  and  from 
other  official  sources  of  information  (as,  for  instatice,  the  parish 
registers,  showing  the  number  of  communicants  at  different 
periods),  to  show  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  praise  they 
bestow  upon  themselves.  Indeed  their  political  actions  seem  to 
prove  sufficiently,  that  they  cannot  have  been  very  worthy  ser- 
vants of  the  Church.  K  we  extend  our  inquiries  to  earlier  times, 
we  find,  that  the  same  low  standard  of  religious  feeling  has 
existed  for  more  than  one  century  in  these  districts ;  it  would, 
therefore,  be  unreasonable,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  set  it  down 
as  a  consequence  of  the  alternating  Danish  services  introduced 
in  1850.  The  real  cause  was  probably  the  use  of  High  German 
for  divine  service,  introduced  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
Sleflvig,  as  in  other  countries,  the  Eeformation  had  had  the 
effect  of  introducing  for  divine  service  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  Danish  in  the  Danish  parts,  and  Low  German  in 
the  German  parts.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  few 
places  Low  German  was  adopted,  although  the  parishioners  were 
Danish ;  but  they  were  exceptions.  In  the  course,  however,  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  High  German  services  were  by  degrees 
forced  upon  the  people,  not  only  where  before  Low  German 
had  been  used,  but  also  in  places  where  hitherto  only  Danish 
had  been  employed.     We  have  collected  in  Appendix  VI.  a  few 
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contemporaneous,  or  nearly  contemporaneous,  testimonies  of  the 
resistance  of  the  people  against  this  change,  and  the  judgment 
passed  upon  it  by  competent  authors  (p.  440).  The  conse- 
quences were  those  which  naturally  accompany  the  use  of  a 
foreign,  and,  to  the  people,  unintelligible  language,  for  religious 
purposes.^  "  It  is  quite  true,"  says  a  very  competent  judge, 
with  reference  to  the  people  in  Angeln,  "that  they  behave 
respectably  in  all  externals  connected  with  the  Church.  Paupers 
are  support^d,  and  care  is  taken  of  the  sick ;  but  as  to  Chris- 
tianity and  the  living  wells  of  religious  feeling,  they  are  dead, 
and  will  not  revive,  except  through  the  revival  of  the  Danish 
language."  There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  the  appellation  Danish 
teaching,  which  the  lower  classes  in  Angeln  now  and  then  apply 
to  the  Danish  sermon. 

Whilst  thus  the  exclusive  use  of  High  German  in  the  services 
of  the  Chiu'ch  frustrated  their  true  aim,  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  used  produced  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  this  idiom 
as  a  kind  of  holy  language.  The  use  of  Danish  for  religious 
purposes  has,  therefore,  great  difficulties  to  overcome.  It  has  to 
vanquish  inveterate  prejudice,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  worldliness, 
and  above  all  an  unremitting  political  agitation.  Successfully 
to  surmount  all  these  obstacles  must  be  the  work  of  time,  and, 
knowing  tliis,  the  Danish  Government  does  not  allow  itself  to 
be  discouraged  by  the  slowness  of  the  progress  made.  That 
some  progress,  however,  has  really  been  made  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. In  many  places  the  Danish  service  gathers  as  large  an 
attendance  as  the  German,  and  the  labouring  classes  in  these 
districts,  generally  speaking,  make  choice  of  the  Danish  lan- 
guage for  all  special  services,  such  as  weddings  and  baptisms. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  one  Anglian  parish,  77  out  of  91  burials 
which  occurred  in  1857,  were  performed  in  Danish  ;  and 
in  another  mixed  parish  this  language  was  chosen  for  99  bap- 
tisms, the  whole  number  in  that  year  being  104.  Most  of  the 
wealthier  families,  however,  are  strongly  imbued  with  German 
sympathies,  and  employ  their  influence  to  prevent  those  who  are 
in  any  way  dependent  on  them  from  exercising  a  free  choice  in 


'  In  point  of  fact  Latin  might  as  weU 
have  been  reintroduced;  nor  was  thia 
language  finally  abolished  till  1772. 
Many  hymns,  fur  instance  the  common 
Paschal  hyran,  *  Ascendit  Christus  hodie,' 
different  Cbristmas  hymns,  others  for 
special  occasions,  such  as  burials,  were 
sung  in  Latin  long  after  the  RAforma- 


tion.  Some  were,  in  the  moot  absurd 
manner,  mixed  Latin  and  High  Glerman. 
The  Creed,  the  Doxolo^,  the  Gloria 
in  exoelsis,  the  words  The  Lord  be 
with  you:  And  with  thy  spirit;  Lift  up 
your  hearts :  We  lift  tbem  up,  kc,  were 
also  sung  in  Latin. 
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the  matter.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  labourers 
and  the  small  farmers  declare,  that  the  only  reason  why  they  do 
not  always  prefer  the  Danish  service  is,  that  they  do  not  dare 
to  offend  their  employers  or  wealthier  neighbours.  Of  this 
feet  the  Prussian  Memorandum,  however,  gives  another  version, 
which  we  will  quote  from  the  English  translation : — "  The  clergy 
also  endeavour  to  persuade  the  lower  classes  to  have  their 
marriages,  &c.,  performed  in  Danish,  by  offering  a  remission  of 
fees,  and  holding  out  to  them  a  variety  of  other  promises. 
Those  temptations,  it  is  asserted,  are  met  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  by  a  threat  of  dismissal  to  any  of  their  dependants 
complying  with  such  invitations."  We  do  not  wish  to  express 
our  opinion  of  this  accusation  against  the  clergy ;  suflBce  it  to  say, 
that  the  said  fees  amount,  generally  speaking,  only  to  a  few 
pence,  and  in  many  places  no  fees  are  paid  at  all.  Thus  no 
fees  are  paid  for  baptisms  in  the  parish  just  quoted,  in  which  the 
parents  in  99  cases  out  of  104  chose  the  Danish  service.  But 
we  confess  that  we  cannot  see  how,  even  if  that  accusation  were 
true,  such  a  circumstance  could  afford  an  excuse  for  the  em- 
ployers interfering  with  the  language  in  which  their  dependants 
choose  to  communicate,  or  to  have  their  children  baptized.  The 
Grovemment  is  violently  accused,  because  it  has  afforded  these 
people  an  opportunity  of  hearing  their  own  native  Danish 
language  used  in  the  church ;  but  at  the  same  time  these 
accusers  think  the  employers  of  Danish  servants  and  labourers 
justified  in  compelling  their  dependants  to  refrain  from  availing 
themselves  of  that  opportunity, — a  manifest  self-contradiction. 

In  connexion  with  the  church  matter  we  may  mention 
another  specious  complaint,  viz.,  that  the  so-call^  Slesvig- 
Holstein  Bible  Society,  confirmed  by  a  royal  privilege  in  1815, 
was  in  1853  abolished  for  Slesvig.  The  reason  was  that  this 
Society  openly  joined  the  renewed  Schleswig-Holstein  move- 
ment. Several  smaller  Societies  were  formed  at  once,  which,  in 
1866,  were  consolidated  into  a  general  Bible  Society  for  Slesvig. 
We  are  unable  to  say  how  the  German  Slesvigers  can  have  lost 
by  the  change  ;  but  we  have  no  diflSculty  in  understanding,  that 
the  friends  of  the  German  propaganda  are  discontented.  For 
whilst  the  old  Society,  according  to  its  own  reports,  distributed 
annually  on  an  average  only  260  Danish  copies  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, the  new  Societies  have  supplied  the  wants  of  the  people 
with  from  3000  to  4000  copies  yearly.  Concerning  the  abolition 
of  some  other  Societies,  see  pp.  43,  44. 

T  2 
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V.  Educational  Regulations. 

Whilst  the  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  in  the  now 
officially  mixed  district  was  formeriy  exclusively  Grerman,  it  is 
now  principally  Danish,  a  limited  number  (4-8)  of  weekly 
lessons  being  given  in  German.  The  Government,  having  the 
choice  between  establishing  two  sets  of  schools  or  giving  the 
preference  to  one  of  the  languages,  chose  the  latter  alternative, 
because  the  village-schools  were  principally  calculated  for  the 
poorer  population,  which  is  Danish.  The  German  mania  of  the 
few  wealthy  famiUes  appeared  to  have  no  claim  to  consideration. 
Moreover  it  was  well  known,  that  the  village-schools  had  been 
made  German,  because  the  services  of  the  Church  were  in  that 
language;  Danish  services  having  now  been  introduced,  that 
consideration  had  lost  its  weight  It  was  finally  a  well  authen- 
ticated fact  that,  as  is  said  in  an  official  report  of  1846,  from  a 
now  officially  mixed  parish,  **  about  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
number  of  catechumens  do  not  acquire  so  much  German,  that 
they  can  understand  a  German  book  or  a  German  sermon. 
Many,  although  they  read  German  well,  do  not  understand  what 
they  read ;  and  if  no  Danish  information  were  given,  they  would 
enter  life  as  ignorant  as  pagans."  That  the  exclusive  use  of 
High  German  formerly  prevailing  in  the  primary  schools  in 
Angeln,  and  other  jmrts  of  the  duchy,  where  the  people  were 
Danish,  could  only  produce  gross  and  general  ignorance,  was 
beyond  question,  and  is  corroborated  by  very  many  reports  of 
the  schoolmasters  from  diflTerent  perioda  When  the  alteration 
took  place  in  1850,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  native  Danish  schoolmasters ;  the  consequence  has 
been  that  in  many  a  school  the  children  speak  better  Danish 
than  their  schoolmaster  or  the  visiting  clergy.  In  spite  of  all 
these  facts  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party  denounce  the  use  of 
Danish  in  the  village-schools  as  unjust,  and  uncalled  for  by  the 
state  of  things.  Their  discontent  will  be  better  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  1842,  they  demanded  that 
instruction  in  the  German  language  should  be  introduced  in  all 
those  primary  schools  in  Slesvig  which  had  hitherto  remained 
exclusively  Danish ;  viz.,  in  120  parishes. 

Till  lately  one  of  the  grievances  of  the  Grerman  Slesvigers  in 
the  mixed  districts  was  an  alleged  undue  interference  with 
private  education  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.    In  Slesvig,  as 
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everywhere  else  in  Denmark,  and  in  most  Protestant  countries 
on  the  Continent,  school  attendance  is  compulsory ;  private 
schools  are,  as  a  rule,  not  allowed  in  the  rural  parishes;  the 
inspectors  of  the  public  schools  have  a  right  of  supervision  with 
respect  to  the  education  of  children  not  attending  the  public 
schools ;  and  finally,  all  persons  desirous  of  exercising  the  pro- 
fession of  private  tutors  must  procure  a  testimony  for  fitness, 
which  in  Slesvig  was  hitherto  given  by  the  deans.  If  in  any 
particular  case  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  should  suspect  that 
parents  neglect  the  education  of  their  children,  under  the  pre- 
text of  having  them  privately  instructed,  such  children  may 
be  summoned  to  an  examination  by  the  clergyman  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other  school-inspectors,  and  if  found  less  instructed 
than  other  children  of  the  same  age,  they  may  be  ordered  to 
attend  a  public  school.  The  language-regulations  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  place  being  followed  in  these  examinations, 
Danish  was  of  course  used  in  the  mixed  districts.  It  was 
alleged  by  the  German  party  that  the  officials  there  abused 
their  power  in  preventing  parents  from  giving  their  children 
a  German  education,  and  the  officials  themselves  were  some- 
times subject  to  diflferent  vexations  in  discharging  these  duties 
of  supervision.  In  order  to  relieve  the  officials,  and  to  re- 
move all  possibility  of  complaint,  these  ordinances  were  two 
years  ago  so  far  modified,  that  tutors  henceforth  need  no 
testimonials,  and  that  in  case  of  examinations  of  privately 
taught  children  the  parents  may  choose  the  language  in 
which  it  is  to  take  place.  This  was  done  at  the  same  time 
when  the  rules  for  confirmation  were  altered,  and  both  enact- 
ments were  at  the  time  telegraphed  to  the  English  news- 
papers, in  a  manner  which  has  served  greatly  to  misguide  the 
English  public ;  for  it  was  stated  that  the  German  Slesvigers 
would  now  be  permitted  to  have  their  children  educated  and 
confirmed  in  German,  as  if  that  had  ever  been  forbidden,  and  as 
if  the  complaints — founded  or  unfounded — had  ever  referred  to 
others  than  the  German  inhabitants  of  the  mixed  districts ;  that 
is,  at  the  utmost  to  30,000  or  40,000  souls,  or  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  the  duchy.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  nothing 
is  commoner  in  writings  on  the  German  side  of  this  controversy 
than  to  find  the  real  or  pretended  grievances  of  the  German 
inhabitants  of  the  mixed  dibtriots  represented  as  applying  to 
the  Slesvigers  generally,— a  parlance  which  cannot  but  mislead 
those  who  are  not  ven'  conversant  with  the  matter. 
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There  is  another  complaint  with  respect  to  education,  viz. 
that  whilst  formerly  all  the  four  colleges  in  the  duchy  were 
German,  there  are  now  only  three — one,  Danish,  in  Hadersley ; 
one,  mixed,  in  Flensborg ;  and  one,  Grerman,  in  the  town  of 
Slesvig.  Whether  this  alteration  has  been  useful  or  not  will 
probably  best  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  attendance  at 
different  periods.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  Hadersley 
was  but  forty  in  five  years — 1842-46 — while  the  school  was  Grer- 
man; in  1851  it  became  a  Danish  school,  and  the  average 
number  of  scholars,  during  the  five  years  1853-58,  was  124, 
or  triple  the  number  of  former  years.  The  college  of  Flens- 
borg had,  as  a  purely  German  school,  from  1842-46,  an 
average  attendance  of  seventy-three;  but,  as  a  mixed  school, 
in  1853-58,  of  235.  The  college  of  Slesvig,  which  has  remained 
Grerman  (Danish  being  taught  now,  just  as  Grerman  is  taught  in 
all  Danish  colleges),  had,  from  1842-46,  an  average  attendance 
of  ninety-two  disciples ;  and,  in  1853-58,  of  one  hundred  and 
nine.  There  was  formerly  a  German  college  in  Husum,  which 
had  but  very  few  scholars,  and  has  now  been  transformed  into 
a  German  school  of  another  kind.  It  is  not  alleged  that  any 
particular  inconvenience  to  individuals  has  arisen  from  the 
alteration  of  the  colleges  of  Haderslev  and  Flensborg.  But 
although  it  would  seem,  that  the  Danish  Slesvigers  have  a  just 
claim  to  Danish  colleges,  if  both  nationalities  are  to  have  equal 
protection,  the  mere  fact  of  the  alteration  is  thought  an  injustice 
to  the  German  nationality. 

An  analogous  observation  applies  to  the  complaint,  that  the 
Acce»  biennium  universitatis  (pp.  29,  30)  has  been  abolished, 
uniTeTBitics.  and  a  perfectly  free  access  to  the  Copenhagen  Uni- 
versity has  been  opened  for  the  Slesvigers,  the  consequence  of 
which  has  been,  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  Slesvig  students 
now  study  in  Copenhagen,  and  only  one-third  in  Kiel. 

VI.  On  the  usk  of  Danish  for  purposks  of  Administration  and 
Legislation,  and  on  some  minor  grievances. 

Formerly  the  general  boards  of  administration  used  the  Grer- 
man language  in  their  proceedings,  in  reports  to  the  King,  and  in 
communications  with  other  superior  authorities,  but  now  Danish 
is  substituted.  The  local  boards  of  administration  and  courts  of 
justice  were  formerly  German  and  a  limited  use  of  Danish  only 
allowed  in  those  localities  where  church  and  school  were  Danish. 
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Now  the  oflScial  language  is  exclusively  Danish  in  the  Danish 
districts;  while  in  the  mixed  districts  general  administrative 
publications  are  issued  in  both  languages,  side  by  side ;  and  the 
use  of  Danish  as  well  as  of  German  is  admitted,  according  to 
certain  rules,  in  the  local  public  oflSces  and  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  German  districts,  now  as  formerly,  only  German 
is  used  for  administrative  or  judicial  purposes.  Formerly  the 
laws  were  published  in  German  with  a  Danish  translation,  now, 
in  both  languages,  both  the  texts  receiving  the  Eoyal  signature, 
and  being  equally  authentic.  All  these  alterations  are  de* 
nounc^d  in  the  strongest  terms  as  violations  of  the  rights  of  the 
German  nationality,  as  if  the  German  population  in  Slesvig  had 
a  vested  right  to  the  maintenance  of  the  former  state  of  things 
in  these  respects.  Of  this  we  will  speak  more  conveniently  after- 
wards ;  suffice  it  to  state  here,  that  the  above  specified  regulations 
aflFord  the  fullest  possible  security  to  the  Germans  in  the  duchy 
against  being  unjustly  compelled  to  make  use  of  the  Danish  lan- 
guage ;  and  if  so,  the  Danish  correspondence  between  the  autho- 
rities and  reports  to  the  King  cannot  be  said  to  interfere  with 
their  nationality.  It  cannot  be  a  greater  injustice  to  the  Ger- 
mans now  that  the  language  is  Danish  than  it  was  to  the  Danes 
when  German  was  used.  I'he  whole  question  seems  to  be  simply 
one  of  expediency.  The  principal  language  of  Government  in 
Slesvig  is  Danish  because  the  duchy  is  a  part  of  the  Danish 
state,,  and  one-half  of  the  population  is  Danish ;  just  as  it  would 
be  German  if  it  were  a  part  of  Prussia. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  examine  all  the  petty  complaints 
brought  against  the  language-regulations ;  a  few  may,  however, 
be  named  to  characterize  the  rest.  It  is  thus  considered  a 
grievance  that  Danish  chaplains  and  schoolmasters  are  provided 
for  Danish  garrisons  of  a  certain  strength,  when  quartered  in 
"officially  German  towns."  Another  grievance  is  the  "trans- 
lation "  of  mcmy  local  names  into  Danish,  which,  how-  ^^^j^  ^^^^ 
ever,  consists  simply  in  this,  that  the  original  Danish  names. 
names  ending  in  -by,  -torp,  -toft,  &c.,  have  been  readopted  in 
official  style,  instead  of  the  atrocious  corruptions,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  former  German  bureaucracy.  Similar 
corrupted  names  are  used  by  the  French  officials  in  Alsace  ;  and 
in  this  case  the  Germans  complain,  that  the  original  forms  are 
not  used ;  but  in  Slesvig  they  object  to  the  original  forms  be- 
cause they  are  Danish.  The  circumstance  that  the  rebellion  in 
1848  was  brought  about  principally  by  the  officials  made  it 
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necessary,  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  legitimate  order,  to 
dismiss  a  great  number  of  them,  and  to  fill  their  places  with 
Prwentitair  Candidates  from  Denmark-Proper.  If  we  are  to  be- 
of  official*.  Wqyo  the  German  newspapers, — and  unhappily  the  Ger- 
man public  seems  to  do  so, — the  very  scum  of  Danish  society  was 
on  that  occasion  let  loose  on  the  Slesvigers  to  feed  on  their  purse. 
The  only  one  of  the  complaints,  with  reference  to  the  Danish 
officials,  which  might  seem  to  have  on  the  face  of  it  a  show  of  pro- 
bability is,  that  some  of  those,  who  are  to  make  use  of  German 
officially,  are  said  not  to  be  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  Ger- 
man language  to  use  it  properly.  This  accusation  of  course  must 
be  answered  separately  in  the  case  of  each  individual ;  but  we 
confess  that  we  doubt  whether  it  be  a  serious  complaint.  All 
children  in  Denmark  receiving  a  liberal  education  are  from  an 
early  age  (six  or  seven  years)  taught  German  ;  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  German  class-books  are  used  with  ease,  and  that 
serious  fears  have  been  entertained,  that  a  gradual  deterioration 
of  the  Danish  language  might  be  the  consequence  of  so  early  a 
proficiency  in  a  foreign  idiom.  Clergymen,  who  are  Danes  by 
birth,  are  not  admitted  to  "  mixed "  livings  vnlthout  preaching 
German  on  trial  before  competent  judges;  and  to  German 
livings  only  German  candidates  are  admitted.  Inasmuch  as  the 
latter  have  hitherto  been  few,  the  Government  has  been  obliged 
to  leave  in  office  some  individuals  who  compromised  them- 
selves greatly  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection.^  That  this  ex- 
pedient has  been  chosen  proves  both,  that  the  Government  has 
not  been  unnecessarily  hard  upon  the  insurgents,  and  that  the 
rights  of  the  German  nationality  are  not  set  aside. 


On  reviewing  these  complaints  concerning  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  Slesvig,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  some  cases  they 
are  founded  on  allegations  the  correctness  of  which  is  flatly  con- 
tradicted on  the  Danish  side — ^such  as,  that  there  is  no  Danish 


^  One  of  these  clei*gymen  who  are  still 
in  office  signed  in  1 849  an  address  to 
the  Insurrectional  Government  to  the 
effect :  "  that  Kmg  Frederick  YII.  might 
be  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  crown 
as  Duke  of  Slesvig;"  another  joined 
in  1848  certain  volunteers,  and  according 
to  his  own  statement  really  took  the 
field  against  the  Royal  troops;  a  third 
strove  in  a  printed  sermon  to  demon- 
strate that  the  insurrectionary  soldiers 


and  officials  had  not  violated  their  oath 
of  fealty,  and  has  also  written  some 
poetry,  intended  to  celebrate  the  victory 
of  the  Prussians  at  the  town  of  Slesvig, 
on  Easter  Day,  1848;  a  fourUi  declared 
from  the  pulpit  that  he  would  refuse 
holy  communion  to  those  who  would  not 
pay  their  taxes  to  the  Insurrectionary 
Government.  The  last  mentioned  pas- 
tor was  afterwards  oompeUed  by  his 
{tarishioners  publicly  to  recant. 
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population  in  the  oflScially  mixed  districts,  or  that  they  do  not 
speak  real  Danish,  but  another  language  called  Angel-Danish, 
or  the  alleged  inferior  character  of  the  new  oflScials,  &c.  In 
other  cases  the  complaints  have  reference  to  an  order  of  things 
about  the  existence  of  which  there  is  no  controversy,  but  only  as 
to  whether  it  be  just  and  equitable ;  and  on  this  subject  we  have 
a  few  remarks  to  make.  The  principal  complaints  of  this  cha- 
racter are  the  following :  that  in  cases  where  one  language  must 
have  the  preference  (the  higher  boards  of  administration,  the 
mixed  village-schools),  this  is  now  given  to  the  Danish  instead 
of,  as  formerly,  to  the  German  language ;  that  in  most  places 
where  both  languages  are  used  by  the  population,  a  right  and 
an  opportunity  of  using  their  own  language  in  the  church  and 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  &c.,  has  been  given  to  the  Danish  popu- 
lation, which  it  did  not  possess  before  1850 ;  further,  that  the 
enactments,  by  which  these  advantages  have  been  granted  to  the 
Danish  inhabitants  of  the  mixed  districts,  have  not  been  can- 
celled, although  in  some  places  the  people  have  made  but  little 
use  of  them ;  finally,  that  Danish  colleges,  and  free  access  to 
the  Danish  University,  have  been  provided  for  the  Danish  Sles- 
vigers  generally.  All  these  measures  are,  on  the  Danish  side, 
considered  natural  consequences  of  the  position  of  Slesvig  as  a 
part  of  the  Danish  state,  and  of  the  promise  of  equal  protection 
for  both  nationalities,  given  for  the  first  time  in  1848,  repeated 
in  1850  and  in  1852,  and  redeemed,  as  is  thought,  in  a  jost  and 
equitable  manner  by  the  ordinances  of  1850-51,  which  were 
finally  confirmed  in  1854.  On  the  German  side  this  argument 
is  rejected,  and  the  measures  in  question  are  looked  upon  as  so 
many  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  German  nationality,  because 
they  involved  alterations  in  the  state  of  things  as  it  existed  pre- 
viously to  1848. 

The   general  principle  to  which  the   Danish   Government 
appeals  in  this  dispute   is  that  the  governments  of 
states  in  which  difierent  laneniages  are  spoken  are  not  interest  of 

thft  Btntg  lo 

only  permitted  but  even  obliged  to  regulate  the  public  the  matter  of 
and  official  use  of  those  languages  in  a  manner  con-  ^^"'^^ 
formable  to  the  general  interests  of  the  state  — a  principle  to 
which  it  is  the  more  necessary  strictly  to  adhere  in  our  days 
when  the  question  of  nationality  has  been  invested  with  a 
political  importance.  This  principle  is  on  the  German  side 
not  recognized  as  applicable  to  Slesvig,  although  no  Govern- 
ments have  more   vigorously  acted    upon    it  than   those   of 
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Prussia  and  Austria  with  respect  to  their  non-German  posses- 
sions. Whilst  the  policy  of  the  Danish  Grovemment  towards 
the  German  Slesvigers  is  thought  highly  objectionable,  that 
followed  by  Prussia  with  respect  to  her  Polish  subjects  is, 
on  the  contrary,  considered  both  just  and  equitable.  Nothing 
could,  therefore,  better  illustrate  our  subject  than  a  comparison 
between  the  two  cases. 

A  Polish  population  is  found  in  East  and  We«t  Prussia, 
compariKm  Silcsia,  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  The 
oSSSito*  aggregate  population  of  these  provinces  amounts  to 
SrSfiTi  about  7,500,000,  of  which  at  least  2,850,000  are  Poles 
**™"'^  (Lithouauians,  Vendes),  viz.,  in  East  and  West  Prussia 
1,600,000  Germans  and  1,100,000  Poles ;  in  Silesia,  2,500,000 
Grermans  and  900,000  Poles ;  and  in  Posen,  550,000  Germans 
and  850,000  Poles.  The  German  population  owes  its  origin 
here,  as  in  Slesvig,  exclusively  to  immigration,  which,  during 
the  last  forty  years,  has  taken  place  on  a  very  great  scale,  both 
in  West  Prussia  and  in  Posen.  In  the  former  province  as  late 
as  1819  only  the  population  of  the  towns,  of  a  few  villages  near 
the  coast,  the  rich  landlords,  and  the  officials  were  Germans, 
whilst  now  one-half  of  the  population  belongs  to  this  nation- 
ality; and  in  Posen  the  German  population  has  from  1819 
till  now  increased  from  140,000  to  550,000.  This  immigra- 
tion is  very  strongly  supix)rted  by  the  Government.*  The 
language  employed  in  the  administration  of  all  these  provinces 
and  in  their  courts  of  justice  is  solely  and  exclusively  the 
German  language.  There  are  no  Polish  pubb'c  offices  and  no 
Polish  courts.  In  Slesvig  the  German  language  is  used  for 
administrative  and  judicial  purposes  in  the  German  districts 
exclusively,  in  the  mixed  districts  whenever  demanded  by 
those  concerned.  Education  is  compulsory  in  Prussia  as  in 
Denmark,  but  in  the  said  provinces  the  village-schools  are  all 
entirely  German,  with  the  exception  alone  of  those  in  some 
parts  of  Silesia.  In  East  and  West  Prussia  and  Posen,  with 
2,000,000    Pobsh   inhabitants,   there    are    no   Polish   village- 


^  In  1831  a  great  number  of  young 
men  of  the  best  families  volunteered  in 
the  insurrection  in  Poland.  These  fami- 
lies were  punished  by  the  Prussian 
Government  with  such  heavy  fines  that 
most  of  them  were  ruined;  and  many, 
being  unable  to  pay,  had  their  property 
con&scated.    Their  estates,  having  thus 


Subsequently  the  Plrossian  minister, 
Flotwell,  established  a  special  govern- 
ment fund  for  buying  up  the  estates  of 
Poliflh  families,  and  reeelUng  them  to 
Qermans,  as  also  for  the  subvention 
of  Qermans  buying  land  in  Posen.  In 
an  official  report  (1839)  Mr.  Flotwell 
congratulated  the  Government  that  by 


come  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  I  these  means  already  thirty  great  estates 
were    resold  exclusively  to    Germans.  |  had  been  brought  into  Qermaa  handt. 
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schools.  In  Slesvig  the  primary  schools  in  the  German  districts 
are  exclusively  German,  Danish  not  being  taught  at  all ;  whilst 
in  the  mixed  district  a  limited  number  of  German  lessons  are 
given  weekly.  In  Prussia  there  are  no  Polish  seminaries  for 
schoolmasters ;  the  Germans  in  Slesvig  have  an  exclusively 
German  one  in  Eckemlbrde.  The  superior  schools  in  Prussia 
belong  to  two  classes — progymnasia  and  gymnasia.  Of  the 
former  there  is  but  one  Polish  in  Posen,  whilst  this  province 
has  four  German  institutions  of  that  description.  The  Grand 
Duchy  of  Posen  has  eight  gymnasia,  corresponding  to  the 
colleges  in  Slesvig,  of  which  five  are  exclusively  German,  the 
three  others  being  described  as  Polish.  They,  however,  hardly 
deserve  the  name,  as  the  Polish  language  is  used  only  in  the 
three  lower  forms ;  in  the  three  higher  forms  everything  is 
taught  in  German.  They  are  also  insufficient,  having  the  ex- 
cessive number  of  1360  scholars.  The  establishment  of  a  fourth 
Polish  gymnasium  has  hitherto  been  refused,  although  the  Go- 
vernment has  large  sums  on  hand  derived  from  confiscated 
Church  property.  In  East  and  West  Prussia  and  in  Silesia 
there  are  no  Polish  schools  of  a  higher  order  save  one  pro- 
gymnasium  lately  instituted  in  West  Prussia.  In  Slesvig  there 
are  three  colleges  and  gymnasia — one  exclusively  German,  one 
exclusively  Danish,  and  one  mixed.  Danish  lessons  are  given 
in  the  German  college,  but  not  more  in  number  than  the 
German  lessons  given  in  the  Danish  college.  The  Prussian 
Poles  have  no  access  to  any  Polish  university,  whilst  all 
Slesvigers  have  equally  free  access  either  to  the  German  uni- 
versity of  Kiel  or  the  Danish  university  of  Copenhagen.  The 
latter  does  not  receive  any  support  from  Slesvig,  whilst  this 
duchy  pays  one-half  of  the  Government  subvention  to  the 
German  university  of  Kiel.  Private  education  is  under  strict 
supervision  in  Prussia,  and  the  private  tutors  must  rigorously 
adhere  to  the  rules  laid  do>vn  for  the  public  schools  at  the 
place.  In  Slesvig  this  kind  of  supervision,  which  always  was 
very  lenient,  is  now  practically  abolished.  Tutors,  male  and 
female,  in  Prussia,  must  procure  a  testimonial  from  the  police, 
not  only  concerning  their  fitness  in  point  of  information,  but 
also  concerning  their  political  opinions  (Ordinances,  June  10, 
1834,  and  December  31,  1839).  The  testimonials  which  for- 
merly were  necessary  in  Slesvig  were  given  by  the  clergy,  and  had 
reference  only  to  the  intellectual  acquirements  of  the  candidate. 
The  Poles  being  mostly  lloman  Catholics,   the  state   cannot 
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interfere  with  the  language  used  in  the  churches ;  but  of  late 
violent  discussions  have  been  caused  by  the  clergy  having  been 
ordered  to  use  German  when  transacting  business  with  the  lay 
authorities  in  their  capacity  of  inspectors  of  the  village-schools. 
The  Protestant  Poles  used  to  have  the  German  language  forced 
upon  them,  but  it  appears  that  in  some  places — for  instance,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dantzick — Polish  is  now  used  for  divine 
service.  In  the  German  part  of  Slesvig  German  is  exclusively 
used  in  the  churches,  and  in  the  mixed  districts  oue-half  of  the 
ordinary  services  during  the  year  are  in  German,  which  is  also 
used  for  special  services  whenever  demanded.  We  will  not  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  the  political  position  of  the  Grand-duchy 
of  Posen,  which  is  foreign  to  our  subject ;  those  who  may  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and  institute  a  comparison  also  in  this  respect,* 
will  find,  that  the  Danish  Government  has  redeemed  its  own 
voluntary  promises  of  upholding  the  provincial  autonomy  of 
Slesvig  by  maintaining  a  separate  administration  and  a  separate 
diet  for  the  duchy,  whilst  Posen  has  been  completely  assimilated 
with  the  other  parts  of  Prussia,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  treaties 
and  proclamations  of  1815.  Only  this  may  be  repeated  here, 
in  further  illustration  of  the  subject,  that  the  German  nationality 
is  not  aboriginal  in  Slesvig,  whilst  the  Poles  are  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  four  Prussian  provinces  in  question. 

From  these  facts  we  are  unable  to  draw  any  other  conclusion 
than,  that  the  position  of  the  Germans  in  Slesvig  is  very  highly 
favoured  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Poles  in  the  Prui^ian 
monarchy,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  similar  to  what  was 
the  position  of  the  Danish  Slesvigers  before  1850.  The  Slavonic 
subjects  of  Prussia  are  as  discontented  as  the  Danish  Slesvigers 
were  formerly;  but,  whilst  in  Slesvig  the  Danish  nationality 
has  now  in  the  main  obtained  what  was  due  to  it,  the  Prussian 
Poles  have  been  less  successful.  Whenever  they  complain  of 
their  position,  in  the  Prussian  Chambers,  they  invariably  receive 
the  answer,  that  they  are  Prussians,  and  must  conform  to  the 
majority  of  Prussian  subjects.  The  oflBcial  reports  of  Mr.  Flot- 
weU,  as  well  as  other  published  official  documents  and  patent 
facts,  show  that  the  Prussian  Government,  without  the  least 
reserve,  still  avows  the  same  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Polish 
nationality  which  Frederick  the  Great  expressed  in  the  often- 
quoted  lines,  "  The  question  is  not  how  to  attract  tlie  Poles, 

I  See  *  La  Pruase  et  les  Traites  de  Viouue/  Paris,  18t>l. 
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but  how  to  drive  them  back ;"  and,  "  We  must  get  rid  of  them, 
for  I  would  rather  have  only  one  German  there  than  the 
whole  of  this  Polish  people."^  It  was  this  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Prussian  Government  which  caused  the  stipulation  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  concerning 
Prussia,  that  the  Poles  subject  to  the  Prussian  sceptre  were  to 
receive  "institutions  calculated  to  ensure  the  preservation  oiF 
their  nationality."  Of  course,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  intend 
to  say,  that  because  the  Prussian  Government  overstrains  the 
natural  rights  of  the  state  in  matters  of  nationality,  and  treats 
its  Polish  subjects  both  unjustly  and  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
her  solemn  treaty  engagements  and  to  the  subsequent  royal 
proclamations,  the  Danish  Government  would  also  be  justified 
in  violating  its  own  voluntary  declarations  and  tlie  common 
principles  of  justice  by  maltreating  the  German  Slesvigers. 
But  we  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  undeniable  fact,  that  if 
there  are  any  two  subjects  on  which  the  National  party  and  the 
Governments  in  Germany  agree,  it  is  in  defending  the  severe 
proceedings  of  Prussia  towards  its  Polish  subjects,  and  in  con- 
demning the  highly  moderate  policy  followed  by  the  Danish 
Government  in  the  treatment  of  the  German  nationality  in 
Slesvig. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  reasoning  of  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment on  the  Danish  regime  in  Slesvig  and  its  own  acts 
in  Posen,  was  not  long  ago  alluded  to  by  the  Polish  Explanation 
deputies  in  the  Prussian  Chamber.     The  answer  given  ^yb^!^ 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  was,  that  Prussia  pos-  SSSi^^ 
sessed  Posen  by  a  title  which  gave  to  the  Prussian  JS^^i^ 
Government  a  greater  right  of  assimilating  the  Grand-  ***"'^ 
duchy  to  the  rest  of  the  monarchy  than  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment has  with  respect  to  Slesvig,  and  in  support  of  this  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  theory  was  invoked.     We  think,  however, 
that  rather  the  reverse  is  the  case.     Slesvig  belonged  to  Den- 
mark centuries  before  the  Prussian  monarchy  came  into  ex- 
istence, and  Slesvig  was  reincorporated  into  the  Danish  Crown 
under  observance  of  all  legal  forms  long  before  the  Silesian 
war,  the  division  of  Poland,  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  aggran- 
dised the  Prussian   monarchy  with  provinces  which   are   still 


1  it 


II  ne  s'agit  pas  d'  attirer  les  Polo- 
nais  maifl  do  les  refouler  *'  (Royal  Order, 
January  31,  1773).  "II  faut  nous  d^- 
barasser  d'euz,  car  j*aime  mieux  avoir 


Ik-bas  un  seul  Allemand  que  tout  ce 
peuple  de  Polonais "  (Royal  Order, 
January  4,  1782). 
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inhabited  by  more  than  two  millions  of  Poles.  The  Danish 
Government  is  bound  to  respect  the  natural  rights  of  the 
German  nationality  in  Slesvig  by  the  rules  of  common  justice 
and  by  its  own  voluntary  promise  of  January  28,  1848, — 
since  repeated — ^that  both  nationalities  in  Slesvig  should  be 
equally  protected.  But  Prussia  is  not  only  bound  to  secure  to 
the  Poles  the  preservation  of  their  nationality  by  the  same  rules 
and  analogous  promises,  but  also  by  the  treaty  of  April  23 
(May  3),  1815,  between  Prussia  and  Eussia,  before  quoted,  and 
of  which  it  is  said  in  Art.  118  of  the  general  Treaty  of  Vienna 
that  all  treaties,  conventions,  declarations,  &&,  annexed  to  the 
general  treaty,  and  particularly  the  treaty  of  April  23  (May  3), 
between  Prussia  and  Eussia,  should  be  considered  integral  parts 
of  the  general  act  of  the  Congress,  and  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  they  had  been  inserted  in  it  verbally.  Taking 
all  these  facts  into  consideration,  one  should  think  that  the 
Prussian  Government  and  the  German  nation  ought  to  be  the 
very  last  to  accuse  the  Danish  people  and  the  Government  of 
want  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  nationalities. 

There  is,  however,  a  manner  of  explaining  though  not  defending 
the  conduct  of  Grermany  in  tliis  matter.  According  to  a  pecub'ar 
view  which  seems  to  pervade  the  German  argument,  the  German 
nationality,  apart  from  individuals,  has  the  character  of  a  moral 
TbeGennan  persou  posscsscd  of  cortaiu  rights,  and,  as  such,  had 
moral  penon.  acquircd  by  tradition  or  usage  the  right  of  its  language 
being  exclusively  used  in  certain  schools,  pubb'c  oflBces,  churches, 
&c.,  in  the  duchy  of  Slesvig.  The  introduction  of  Danish  as  hence- 
forth the  sole  or  partial  language  of  some  of  these  schools,  offices, 
churches,  &c.,  involved  therefore,  according  to  this  view,  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  German  nationality.^  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  if  Posen  should  ever  become  free,  and  similar 
measures  as  those  adopted  in  Slesvig  in  1850-1852  should 
be  introduced  there  in  favour  of  the  Polish  language,  they 
would  exactly  in  the  same  manner  be  represented  as  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  the   German   nationality.     This  peculiar 

view  of  national  rights  is  in  close  connexion  with  the  Germanist 
ideas,  spoken  of  above  (p.  81  flF.),  touching  the  great  destiny  of 


'  The  author  of  the  Prussian  memo- 
randum, to  which  we  have  so  often  re- 
ferred, tries  to  turn  the  tables  against 
the  Danish  Goyemment  by  imputing  to 
it  this  same  view  of  nationalities  as  moral 
persons.     But  he  has  not  proved  his 


imputation,  and  the  whole  idea  seems 
so  thoroughly  German  in  its  very  con- 
ception, as  to  preclude  any  idea  of  its 
having  originated  in  "  unmetaphysical " 
Denmark. 
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the  German  nationality  of  superseding  all  others,  and,  first  of 
all,  the  Danish,  Dutch,  Polish,  Hungarian,  &c.,  as  well  as  the 
re-establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  annexation  to  it 
of  all  lands  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  politically  or  nationally, 
have  come  into  any  connexion  with  Germany  and  the  German 
nation. 

But  however  familiar  and  convincing  such  reasonings  may  be  to 
a  German  politician,  they  are,  owing  to  the  different  constitution 
of  the  German  and  the  Danish  mind,  of  such  a  character  that  they 
can  never  be  appreciated  in  Denmark.  To  a  Danish  mind  it 
seems  altogether  unintelligible  how  the  alleged  oppression  of  the 
Grerman  Slesvigers,  in  point  of  their  nationality,  can  be  positively 
asserted  to  surpass  anything  that  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  Austrian  Government  in  Hungary  or  Italy,  or  how  Frederick 
Vn.  can  be  compared  to  Francis  II.  K  such  expressions  are 
founded  on  any  reasoning  at  all,  and  have  reference  to  the  pro- 
mise of  equal  protection  for  both  nationalities,  it  seems  that  such 
a- reasoning  must  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  on  the  "  autonomy 
and  equality  of  rights  "  or  the  Schleswig-Holstein  motto,  "  They 
shall  remain  together,"  &c.  A  few  disjointed  passages  being 
interpreted  in  an  arbitrary  manner  without  regard  to  those  facts 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  positions  are  deduced 
from  these  materials,  and  proclaimed  as  laws  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Danish  state,  though  imknown  in  Denmark ; 
and  when  the  Danish  Government  does  not  conform  its  actions 
to  these  imaginary  rules  and  principles,  it  is  charged  with  tread- 
ing all  law  and  justice  under  foot,  and  represented  as  meriting 
the  indignation  of  the  world  at  large. 

In  Denmark  the  question  of  the  public  use  of  Danish  and 
German  in  Slesvig,  is  thought  to  be  simply  a  matter  of  equity 
and  of  political  expediency,  and  not  to  be  decided  by  abstract 
reasonings  on  the  rights  of  nationalities  as  moral  persons.  The 
power  and  influence  as  well  as  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
National  party  in  Germany  are  apparent  and  undeniable.  It  is 
also  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  propagation  of  the  German 
language  in  Slesvig,  for  the  sake  of  annexing  this  duchy  to 
Germany,  is  at  present  the  most  immediate  object  of  the  German 
National  party,  of  which  the  National-verein  is  the  recognised 
organ.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  Danish  Government  to  do  all  that  it  equitably  and  fairly  can 
do  to  check  the  progress  of  Germanism  in  Slesvig,  and  thus 
ward  off  a  danger  menacing  the  integrity  of  the  state.     The 
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history  of  the  Danish  language  in  Slesvig  shows  how  slowly  a 
language  is  eradicated  on  its  own  ground,  even  when  contend- 
ing against  immense  odds.  No  Danish  Government  could, 
therefore,  even  from  a  merely  political  point  of  view,  think 
of  adopting  a  poKcy  towards  the  Germans  in  Slesvig  compar- 
able to  that  pursued  by  the  Prussian  Government  towards  its 
Polish  subjects.  But  the  Danish  nationality  in  Slesvig  must 
be  protected,  and  the  Government  cannot  give  up  a  single 
Danish  school  or  church,  either  by  abolishing  the  mixed  district 
and  dividing  it  between  the  Danish  and  German  districts,  or  by 
any  other  measure.  An  abolition  of  the  mixed  district,  in  the 
sense  indicated,  would  in  some  cases  be  a  justice  to  the  Danish 
nationahty,  but  in  others  the  very  reverse ;  and  would  besides 
only  further  the  scheme,  more  than  once  proposed  and  lately 
revived  on  the  German  side,  of  dividing  Slesvig  according  to 
nationalities.  Tlie  Danish  Government  needs  not  institute  a 
Danish  propaganda,  nor  has  that  been  done,  but  it  cannot  recede 
in  any  respect  before  an  agitation  whose  avowed  aim  is  the  con- 
quest, if  possible,  of  the  whole  or  at  least  of  a  part  of  the  duchy. 
As  things  now  stand,  the  German  language  is  undoubtedly  the 
forerunner  of  German  conquerors,  and  the  former  must  he  re- 
strained within  due  limits,  if  the  latter  are  to  be  kept  at  bay. 


P.S. — When  the  above  was  written  and  partly  printed,  the  author  received 
a  circumstantial  refutation  of  the  Prussian  memorandum,  following  it  step  by 
step,  and  elucidating  in  such  a  manner  as  the  completest  command  of  official 
information  alone  could  permit,  the  innumerable,  strange,  and  almost  unac- 
countable mis-statements  with  which  that  document  aboimds.  As  only  a  few 
details  could  be  inserted  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  refer  to  the  said  publica- 
tion itself,  which  is  entitled  *  Schleswigische  Beleuchtung  einer  Preussischen 
angeblich  officicllen  Denkschrift  Schleswigische  Verhiiltniszebetreifend,  Copen- 
hagen, 1862.*  If  the  matter  is  at  all  pressed  on  the  Grerman  side,  this  refuta- 
tion will  probably  be  also  translated  into  English,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Prussian  memorandum. 
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Conclusion. 


The  concessions  made  in  August,  1861,  by  the  Danish  Grovem- 
ment  in  the  matter  of  the  Budget,  had  been  resolved  upon,  on 
the  supposition  that  negotiations  would  be  entered  upon  im- 
mediately, with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  solution  of  the 
diflBculties  before  the  beginning  (April  1,  1862)  of  Political 
the  next  financial  period.  A  considerable  delay  was,  Jhe"lStSm^ 
however,  caused  by  the  Prussian  Government,  on  the  ^**^- 
pretext  that  the  two  German  powers  had  not  obtained  authority 
for  conducting  the  negotiations  from  the  Federal  Diet  before  its 
adjournment  for  the  vacations.  These  difficulties  having  been 
overcome  by  the  strong  representations  of  the  other  powers  in 
Berlin,  Denmark,  consenting  to  take  the  initiative,  communicated 
her  proposals.  The  diflSculty  in  tlie  situation  arose  from  the 
Federal  resolution  of  March  8, 1860,  demanding  for  the  Holstein 
Estates  the  same  degree  of  influence  on  the  common  legislation 
of  the  monarchy  that  was  exercised  by  the  Council  General, 
and  in  which  Holstein  was  not  represented  since  November  6, 
1858.  To  such  an  influence  the  Holstein  Estates  have  not  the 
smallest  claim,  being  a  local  assembly  established  for  quite  other 
purposes.  An  influence  on  the  common  legislation  was  demanded 
for  them  solely  on  the  strength  of  the  remarkable  "  principle  of 
equality  of  rights  "  above  explained,  which  in  Germany  is  con- 
sidered as  superseding  all  laws  or  constitutional  arrangements  in 
Denmark.  The  Danish  Government  very  properly  insists  upon 
governing  the  Danish  state  according  to  its  own  laws,  not  accord- 
ing to  such  general  and  vague  principles  as  those  of  "  equality 
of  rights."  Nevertheless,  if  it  had  been  possible,  the  Danish 
Government  would  probably  have  attempted  to  satisfy  in  this 
respect  the  demands  of  Germany ;  but  it  was  practicably  im- 
possible to  do  so  without  establishing,  at  the  same  time,  some 
provision  or  other  for  the  case  of  the  two  Assemblies  disagreeing. 
Common   laws  have  reference  to  common   institutions,  which 
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presappose  uniform  regalatioD8  and  subsidies  from  the  wbdie 
slate.  Concerning  a  common  instituti<Mi,  laws  cannot  be  ^lacted 
only  for  a  part  of  the  state,  for  Holstein  alone,  or  for  Denmark 
and  Slesvig  alone.  The  Council  General,  therefo^re,  does  not  in 
realitj,  under  the  present  circumstances,  enact  laws  for  D^imaik 
and  Slesvig  in  common  affairs,  but  only  approTcs  proyisionally 
such  laws  of  this  description  as  are  submitted  to  it  on  the  sup- 
position of  an  arrangement  being  afterwards  made  for  thdr 
applying  also  to  Holstein.  The  power  to  be  granted  to  the 
Holstein  Estates,  according  to  the  Federal  resoluticm,  woidd 
have  to  be  the  same ;  but  such  a  diyision  of  the  l^islatiTe  fomet 
was  quite  incompatible  with  good  gOTemmenl  It  the  two 
Assemblies  happened  to  disagree  on  any  particular  law,  the 
consequence  would  necessarily  be,  that  no  l^islation  could  take 
place  in  the  matter.  The  reactionary  maj<»rity  in  the  Holston 
Estates  would  hence  obtain  the  power  of  preyenting  even  the 
most  useful  reforms.  In  the  case  of  a  disagreement  on  the 
Budget,  the  whole  machinery  of  GrOTemment  might  thus  be 
brought  to  a  dead-lock.  To  goyem  the  whole  monarchy  ao- 
cording  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Holstein  Estates  akme  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  could,  therefore,  not 
be  denied  that  the  Federal  resolution  of  March  8,  1860,  in  so 
for  as  it  demanded  an  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Holstein 
Estates  to  the  common  affairs  of  the  GiOTemment,  was  incom- 
patible with  the  continued  existence  of  legislation  on  such  affiiirs 
by  the  Bepresentatiye  Assemblies.  Either  absolutism  would 
have  to  be  restored  in  common  affairs,  or  the  community  in 
legislation  between  Holstein  on  the  one  side,  and  Denmark  and 
SlesTig  on  the  other,  would  have  to  be  severed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  proposals  made  by  the  Danish  Grovemment 
as  basis  for  the  negotiations,  seemed  to  correspond  with  the  re^ 
^J^^^  quirements  of  the  situation.  The  main  features  of  these 
KjtiMi.  proposals  were,  that  all  laws  on  common  affairs  shoald, 
as  demanded  by  Germany,  be  submitted  to  the  Holstein  Frfrtatps 
as  well  as  to  the  Council  General ;  but  in  case  of  a  disagreement 
the  matter  in  question  should  cease  to  be  a  common  affair,  and 
henceforth  be  administered  separately  for  Holstein.  A  sort  of 
common  committees  should  be  charged  with  the  preliminaiy 
discussions  on  the  different  bills,  and  the  votes  on  the  Budget 
should  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible  by  additions  to  the 
Normal  Budget,  and  by  other  means.  It  was  further  proposed, 
tliat  tbe  aiTangement  should  take  effect  at  once,  and  the  last 
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Federal  resolution  having  thus  been  satisfied,  that  the  final 
settlement  of  the  constitutional  question  should  be  left  to  nego- 
tiations between  the  Grovemment  and  the  Holstein  Estates.   The 
Grerman  powers,  however,  would  not  hear  of  an  arrangement 
calculated  to  take  the  matter  out  of  their  hands.     In  a  circular 
despatch  of  June  5,  concerning  the  Hessian  question,  and  also 
in  its  vote  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Federal  Diet,  June  17th, 
Prussia  had  strongly  urged  the  principle  that,  according  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Federal  Act 
of  1815,  the  Federal  Diet  should  exercise  only  a  very  limited 
influence  on  the  internal  affairs  of  the  individual  states^  but  in 
the  Holstein  question  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  which  confessedly 
took  the  lead,  acted  on  the  opposite  principle.    The  German 
powers  refused  altogether  to  enter  into  a  circumstantial  exami- 
nation of  the  Danish  project,  first,  because  it  was  in  the  main 
identical  with  the  proposition  of  the  Government  for  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs  during  a  provisional  state,  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Holstein  Estates  and  been  rejected  by  them.     It 
was,  however,  a  fact  that  this  Assembly  could  not  be  said 
to  have  submitted  this  proposition  to  a  serious  examination. 
Secondly,  the  German  powers  objected  to  the  Danish  project 
because  it  did  not  at  once  and  completely  settle  the  dispute,  but 
had  rather  the  character  of  a  merely  provisional  arrangement^ 
at  the  same  time  complaining,  in  apparent  contradiction  with 
such  an  objection,  that  this  arrangement  would  be  prejudicial  to 
a  final  settlement.     Thirdly,  and  principally,  the  Danish  propo- 
sitions were  objected  to,  because  they  h*eated  only  of  Holstein, 
whilst  the  German  powers  maintained  that  the  Confederation 
could  derive  from  the  negotiations  of  1851-52  a  right  Gennan 
of  interference  in  respect  to  the  position  to  be  given  to  SSSSS?** 
Blesvig,  under  a  fimd  adjustment  of  the  differences  ^JTiSe 
conoeming  the  common  constitution  for  the  Danish  <**«'^*«»- 
moliarchy.     The  discussion  was  thus  led  back  to  the  negotiations 
of  1851-52,  but  the  Danish  Government  reasserted  the  opinion 
it  had  defended  in  the  correspondence  of  1860  before  alluded  to, 
vie.,  that  Gtermany  had  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of   Slesvig.     The  German  Governments,  on  the  other 
handy  were  determined  to  extend  the   discussion  concerning 
Holstein  so  as  to  embrace  also  the  affairs  of  Slesvig.     This  had 
been  attempted  in  1860,  by  representiDg  the  Danish  Government 
as  having  violated  certain  obligations  it  was  alleged  to  have  con- 
tracted, in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  German  nationality 
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in  SesTig.  But  the  sttempc  had  &ikd.  neither  the  chums  of 
OermAOT  to  an  mfloence  on  thk  «iibyecl.  ncv  the  alleged  op|Hnea> 
iiion  c^  the  German  nationalitr,  luiTine  he^n  estaUished  by 
sufficient  proofs.  In  the  new  negodatioos.  begun  in  Ai^ni, 
1^1,  and  still  continned  in  1>^JL  another  attempt  to  draw  die 
afiatrs  of  Sleerig  into  the  dispute  was  made  under  the  {«etext»  that 
the  state  of  thin^  created  br  the  aboUtion,  in  18^,  of  the  oommoo 
charter  for  Hoktein  was  contrary  to  the  alleged  bindii^  decla- 
ration of  the  Danish  Goremment  in  1851,  that  Slesrig  eilODid 
not  be  incorporated  with  Denmark-Prc^r.  The  Danish  answer 
to  these  allegations  was  inrariablT  to  the  effect,  that  Denmark 
had  undertaken  no  binding  oUigations  towards  GennanT  oon* 
ceming  the  autonomy  of  Slesvig ;  that  the  decree  by  which  the 
common  charter  was  abolished  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  alone 
was  at  the  time  received  with  satisfaction  br  the  Federal  Diet : 
and  that  no  enactment  whatcTer  had  been  passed,  affecting  the 
autonomy  of  Slesrig  as  it  existed  in  1858.  The  Danish  des- 
patches haye,  finally,  constantly  reminded  the  German  powers 
that  the  question  to  be  settled  was  the  constitutional  position  of 
Holstein  in  the  Danish  monarchy,  and  requested  them  to  con- 
sider the  Danish  proposals  on  that  subject.  Meanwhile  the  time 
within  which  an  arrangement  was  to  have  been  effected,  elapsed, 
and  the  Council  General  met  in  Copenhagen  in  the  last  days  of 
January.  The  Goveniment  submitted  at  once  to  the  Assembly 
several  important  propositions  for  the  introduction  of  certain 
Liberal  reforms  in  the  common  charter  (namely,  lowering  of  the 
franchise,  election  of  the  President  by  the  Council  itself,  right 
of  putting  questions,  &c.),  and  in  the  Custom-laws,  which  had 
long  been  called  for  by  the  public  in  Denmark-Proper.  It  was 
thought  good  at  least  to  open  the  discussion  concerning  these 
questions  at  this  time,  when  the  Government  had  proposed  to 
the  German  Cabinets  to  refer  the  settlement  of  the  constitutional 
question  to  direct  negotiations  with  the  Holstein  Estates.  The 
Danish  Government,  however,  soon  found  itself  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary position.  On  the  one  side,  it  was  attacked  both  in 
Denmark-Proper  and  in  North  Slesvig,  because  the  present 
circumstances  had  not  been  turned  to  account  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  closer  connexion  between  the  kingdom  and  the  duchy 
than  that  afforded  by  the  Council  General.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  German  powers  accused  the  Danish  Government  of  having, 
by  its  proposition  to  the  Council  Greneral,  intended  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  closer  connexion,  in  violation  of  its  promise  not 
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to  incorporate  Slesvig  with  Denmark-Proper.  In  a  despatch 
of  February  14th,  the  German  powers  protested  Gemuui 
against  the  continued  existence  of  the  Council  Greneral  Feb.  u. 
for  Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig,  and  declared  that  they  could 
not  consider  any  resolutions  passed  by  this  Assembly  as  lawful. 
A  similar  protest  was  issued  by  two  of  the  Slesvig  members  of 
the  Council  General  (who  on  that  account  were  expelled  from 
the  Assembly),  and  was  also  signed  by  twenty  other  members  of 
the  Slesvig  Estates,  representing  an  apparent  majority  by  one 
vote  of  the  Estates  (see,  however,  page  255).  As  this  document 
was  first  published  in  the  only  Ministerial  paper  in  Berlin 
{Stemzeitung)  it  was  naturally  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
despatch  of  February  14th,  just  as  the  address  of  the  twenty-six 
members  of  the  Slesvig  Estates  coincided  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner with  the  attempt  of  the  Prussian  Government,  at  that  time, 
to  draw  the  affairs  of  Slesvig  into  tha  discussion  on  the  position 
of  Holstein.  The  two  authors  of  the  protest  have,  however,  posi- 
tively denied  having  communicated  this  paper  to  the  Prussian 
Government,  or  to  its  organ  in  the  press. 

The  despatch  of  February  14  was  a  very  important  step. 
By  straining  its  constitutional  authority  to  the  very  utmost,  the 
Federal  Diet  had  declared  the  common  charter  void  in  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg,  and  forced  the  Government  to  abolish  it  for 
these  two  duchies ;  but  in  reference  to  the  non-federal  parts 
of  the  monarchy,  the  German  powers  had  hitherto  confined 
themselves  to  complaints,  that  the  policy  of  the  Danish  Gt)vern- 
ment  was  not  in  conformity  with  its  programme  of  1851-52. 
The  protest  of  Feb.  14,  1862,  went  much  farther ;  for  this 
document  implied  that  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Government  and  the  Council  General  in  Denmark-ftoper  and 
in  Slesvig  was  dependent  on  the  consent  of  Germany,  and  that 
the  legal  validity  of  laws  enacted  alone  for  Denmark-Proper 
and  Slesvig  might  be  impeached  in  Frankfurt.  Surely,  if  a 
direct  proof  was  wanted  that  the  aim  of  all  the  manoeuvres  of 
Germany  is  the  subjugation  of  Denmark,  nothing  more  could 
be  required  than  this  protest.  The  Danish  Government  replied 
to  the  protest  of  Feb.  14,  and  the  last  German  commu-  nwrfih 
nications  on  the  question  of  Holstein,  by  a  despatch  March  12. 
dated  March  12,  of  which  the  principal  points  were  the  foUoMring. 
In  reference  to  the  said  German  protest,  it  was  stated  that  "  an 
acknowledgment  (on  the  part  of  Germany)  of  the  Council  Genei-al, 
which  represented  those  tenitories  of  the  King   of  Denmark 
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which  do  not  belong  to  the  Germanic  Confederation,  had  never 
been  demanded,  nor  coold  it  haTe  been  demanded,  being  entirely 
unnecessary."  The  Grerman  Cabinets  were  reminded,  that  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Federed  Diet,  in  respect  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Dam'sh  monarchy,  was  limited  to  certain 
internal  affairs  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg ;  and  that  any  nego- 
tiations concerning  matters  not  embraced  within  these  limits, 
such  as  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Holstein  and  Lauenbarg 
to  the  Danish  monarchy  generally,  bore  an  international 
character.  Hence,  if  the  confederation  would  enforce  ita  views 
in  this  respect  '^  by  application  of  the  extremest  international 
means  of  coercion,"  such  measures  ^' could  not  have  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Federal  execution."  That  is  to  sav,  that  Denmark 
would  consider  as  a  ca»M  belli  an  armed  intervention  in  Hol- 
stein, if  undertaken  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  vindication 
of  the  Federal  laws.  The  German  Gt)vemments  were  finally 
once  more  requested  to  take  the  propositions  of  the  Danish 
Government  into  consideration,  and  to  state  explicitly — ^what 
has  never  yet  been  stated — the  position  claimed  for  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg.  No  answer  has  as  yet  been  given  to  this 
despatch ;  but  the  German  Governments  took  up  a  yet 
more  threatening  attitude.  The  whole  correspondence  since 
October,  1861,  including  the  protest  of  Feb.  14,  and  the  last 
Aflureof  Danish  despatch,  were  communicated  to  the  Holstein- 
femd  to  the  Laucuburg  committee  of  the  Federal  Diet ;  the  com- 
Execatioo.  mittcc  reported  on  the  subject  in  the  sitting  of 
March  19,  and  recommended  the  Diet  to  accede  to  the  protest 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  against  the  Council  General.  In  order 
to  appreciate  the  full  bearing  of  this  step,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  this  committee  was  originally  appointed  in  1857  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  Holstein  question,  but  afterwards 
received  a  special  commission  as  a  committee  of  execution,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  became  its  duty  to  arrange  the  necessaiy 
measures,  if  the  Diet  should  resolve  upon  marching  troops  of 
execution  into  Holstein.  It  was  called  upon  to  act,  in  1861,  in 
its  capacity  as  a  committee  of  execution,  when  Denmai^ 
refused  to  let  the  Holstein  Estates  fix  the  budget  for  the  whole 
monarchy.  The  measures  of  execution  were,  however,  dis- 
continued, in  consideration  of  the  financial  concessions  made 
by  Denmark  in  August,  and  the  danger  of  a  conflict  was 
stayed  till  the  end  of  the  current  financial  period,  that  is  till 
April  1,  1862.    If  now  the   Confederation  should  repeat  the 
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demcmd  it  made  last  year,  the  execution  would  appear  to  be 
unavoidable,  since  an  arrangement*  like  that  resorted  to  in 
August  1861  would  now  be  impossible,  the  reserve  fund  being 
exhausted,  and  compliance  with  the  demand  of  the  Diet  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  except  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Denmark 
in  October,  but  which  Germany  has  hitherto  not  been  willing 
to  accept.  It  was  not  doubted  in  Denmark  that  the  protest  of 
Feb.  19  against  the  Council  General  was  communicated  to  the 
Holstein-Lauenburg  committee,  with  a  view  to  an  eventual 
execution.  In  1851  the  German  powers  avaUed  themselves  of 
the  Federal  occupation  of  Holstein,  to  press  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment into  those  negotiations  and  that  agreement,  of  which  the 
terms  and  the  general  character  are  still  the  subject  of  so  much 
dispute,  and  by  which  Germany  pretends  to  have  obtained 
authority  also  in  the  non-federal  parts  of  the  monarchy.  The 
fact,  therefore,  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  which  had 
been  exchanged  since  Oct.  1861  being  formally  submitted  to 
the  Holstein-Lauenburg  committee,  and  to  the  Diet  itself,  toge- 
ther with  the  protest  against  the  existence  of  the  Council 
General,  was  at  once  understood  in  Denmark  as  an  indication 
that  the  German  powers  intended  to  repeat  the  manoeuvres  of 
1851.  The  Danish  plenipotentiary  in  Frankfurt,  Mr.  de  Biilow, 
immediately  protested  against  the  alleged  claims  of  panish 
Germany  with  regard  to  Slesvig  being  mixed  up  g^^^ 
with  the  pending  Federal  negotiations  concerning  March  w. 
Holstein,  and  this  protest  was  written  in  the  French  language 
and  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Diet,  in  order  to  indicate 
that  in  entering  the  protest  the  Danish  plenipotentiary  acted 
as  the  representative  of  Denmark,  in  ite  character  of  a  European 
state,  and  not  in  his  capacity  of  plenipotentiary  of  a  confederate 
prince.  In  the  sitting  of  March  27,  the  matter  was  discussed 
by  the  Diet,  and  Mr.  de  Biilow  in  his  vote,  given  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  in  German,  objected  to  the  proposition  of  the 
committee,  and  to  the  last  proceedings  in  Frankfurt  generally, 
as  not  conformable  with  the  Federal  laws.  The  Diet  never- 
theless resolved,  against  the  votes  of  Holland  and  Denmark,  to 
accede  to  the  protest  of  Feb.  14.  The  Danish  plenipotentiary 
thereupon  refused  to  communicate  the  Federal  Reso-  Fedomi 
lution  to  his  Government,  which  was,  therefore,  re-  iSJSch'aT' 
ceived  through  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Ministers  in  "^  ^^  '• 
Copenhagen.  In  the  sitting  of  May  1,  the  Diet,  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  5ie  President  (the  Austrian  plenipotentiary),  declared 
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that  the  reseiratioDS  contained  in  the  protest  of  the  Danish 
plenipotentiary  of  March  19  could  not  be  confiidered  as  being 
founded,  but  that  the  Diet  reserved  for  itself  all  the  rights  it 
might  possess  in  virtue  of  the  Federal  laws,  and  particularly  of 
the  agreement  of  1851-52.  It  seems  difficult  to  understemd 
this  declaration  otherwise  than  that  the  Diet  will  not  acknow- 
ledge any  difference  between  its  relation  to  the  federal  parts 
of  the  Danish  monarchy  and  to  the  non-federal  parts,  between 
its  relation  to  the  Danish  king  as  a  member  of  the  confedersr 
tion,  and  as  a  European  prince ;  but  that  the  Diet  claims  the 
same  authority  over  Denmark-Proper  and  Slesvig  as  over 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  If  this  be  the  case,  no  other  alter- 
native is  now  left  but  war,  unless  other  powers  should  inter- 
fere and  prevail  upon  Germany  to  give  up  her  aggressive 
plans.  In  any  ease  a  settlement  will  soon  be  an  imperative 
necessity.  What  the  principal  point  in  this  settlement  must 
be,  will  be  best  shown  by  a  rapid  glance  over  the  history  of 
the  dispute. 

The  Danish-German  dispute  originated  from  the  circumstance 
that  German  language  and  culture  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  become 
predominant  in  Denmark,  when  the  national  revival  began  almost 
everywhere  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  Denmark-Proper  the  foreign  yoke  was  easily  thrown  off; 
but  in  Slesvig  the  German  element  had  gained  so  firm  a  footing, 
— the  most  influential  part  of  the  population  having  become 
German — that  a  collision  between  the  two  nationalities  was 
brought  about.  The  German  party,  greatly  assisted  by  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  theories,  emanating  from  the  University  of 
Kiel  since  1815,  and  by  the  designs  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg,  even  attempted  in  1848  to  annex  Slesvig  to  Germany  by 
means  of  an  insurrection.  This  attempt  was  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  Germany,  where  the  idea  of  acquiring  Slesvig,  and 
subjecting  the  Danish  state  entirely  to  German  influence,  had 
been  combined  with  the  so-called  national  programme,  and  won 
great  favour  with  the  public.  Thus  a  struggle  was  begun  in 
1848,  which  has  not  yet  come  to  a  close,  the  Danes  defending 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  their  state,  their  nationality, 
and  their  free  constitution,  against  the  attacks  of  Germany. 
The  war  in  1848-50  ended  favourably  for  Denmark,  but  it  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  peaceable  encroachments  on  the  part  of 
Germany  which  has  brought  things  to  such  a  pass,  that  a  second 
war  is  now  imminent     The  pretext  for  the  policy  of  Germany 
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is  invariably  taken  from  the  double  relations  of  Holstein,  on  the 
one  side,  to  the  Danish  monarchy,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Germanic  Confederation ;  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Federal 
Diet  to  a  limited  influence  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  con- 
federate states  being,  in  regard  to  Denmark,  exaggerated  to 
such  a  point  as  to  extend  also  to  the  non-federal  parts  of  the 
monarchy,  and  to  leave  to  the  King  but  very  little  independent 
authority  in  Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  It  is  true  that  this 
influence  is  defined  by  the  Federal  laws,  but  these  have  never 
obtained  other  respect  than  that  due  to  the  military  forces  by 
which  they  were  likely  to  be  defended  in  any  particular  case ; 
and  Denmark  is  unfortunately  not  strong  enough  to  make 
her  rights  under  these  laws  prevail.  Germany  began  the  war 
in  1848  under  the  pretext  of  vindicating  the  alleged  right  of 
Holstein  to  a  union  with  Slesvig  independently  of  Denmark. 
In  1851  Germany  admitted,  that  this  right  did  not  exist,  and 
that  the  competency  of  the  confederation  did  not  extend  to 
Slesvig.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  occupation  of  Holstein 
by  federal  troops  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  insurrection 
there,  was  turned  to  account,  in  order  to  compel  the  Danish 
Government  to  adopt  a  certain  policy  with  regard  also  to  the 
non-federal  parts  of  the  monarchy.  Since  1857  the  pretext  for 
constant  interference  has  been  taken  from  the  negotiations  of 
1851,  the  despatches  then  exchanged  being  exaggerated  into 
treaties,  and  the  terms  employed  interpreted  in  a  manner 
incompatible  with  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Danish 
state.  In  1858  the  federal  political  machinery  was  put  into 
motion,  in  order  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  common  charter 
for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg;  and,  under  constant  threats  of 
execution,  the  Danish  Government  has  been  driven  from  one 
concession  to  another.  At  last  the  Diet  demanded  for  the 
Estates  of  Holstein  a  power  by  which  the  whole  monarchy  would 
be  subject  exclusively  to  the  dictates  of  this  local  assembly, 
unless  the  Danish  Government  would  re-establish  an  absolute 
government  in  the  whole  state  for  the  so-called  common  affairs. 
And  this  demand  the  Diet  threatens  to  enforce  by  military 
measures,  at  the  same  time  not  dissimulating,  that  the  eventual 
execution  in  Holstein  would  be  made  use  of,  just  as  in  1851,  in 
order  to  obtain  influence  upon  the  position  of  the  non-federal 
parts  of  the  Danish  state.  In  this  policy  Germany  has  been 
not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  other 
European  powers  have  hitherto  tried  to  avoid  the  danger  con- 
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nected  with  the  outbreak  of  a  war  between  Denmark  and  Ger- 
many, by  pressing  on  Denmark  as  the  weaker  party.  Germany 
has  hitherto  therefore  been  the  gainer,  simply  by  making  exces- 
sive demands,  of  which  Denmark  has  always  been  obliged  to 
concede  something  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Of  course  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  no  farther 
concessions  can  be  made,  and  that  limit  has  been  reached. 

From  this  it  will  appear,  that  the  source  of  all  these  oom- 
Doobie  plications  is  the  double  relation  of  Holstein  to  the 
SSfiteto  ^  Danish  monarchy  and  to  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
o?Se  com-  Germany  might  in  any  case  have  begun  a  war  of  con- 
pucatiuDs.  quest  against  Denmark,  but  it  is  highly  improbable, 
that  this  would  ever  have  taken  place  if  a  pretext  had  not  been 
afforded  by  the  said  double  position  of  Holstein.  At  all  events, 
without  this  Denmark  would  not  have  been  compelled  after  the 
war,  by  an  armed  occupation  of  Holstein,  to  curtail  her  consti- 
tutional liberties  in  deference  to  the  reactionary  interests  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  There  would  have  been  no  ^'  negotiations 
of  1851-52,"  with  all  their  consequences.  But  for  the  double 
position  of  Holstein,  Denmark  would  not  have  had  to  discuss 
her  constitutional  laws  with  foreign  powers,  and  to  see  them 
impeached  in  Frankfurt,  whereby  legislation  has  come  to  a 
dead-lock,  and  the  small  financial  control  in  common  affairs 
left  to  the  nation  made  almost  illusory.  If  Germany  had  not 
been  able  to  create  and  to  keep  open  a  Holstein  question,  the 
agitation  in  Slesvig  would  have  subsided  long  ago;  peace, 
freedom,  and  progress  would  long  since  have  made  their  way  to 
this  duchy.  Finally,  but  for  the  double  relations  of  Holstein, 
Denmark  would  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  exhausting 
her  exchequer  in  armaments,  nor  would  Europe  every  spring 
these  last  ye€urs  have  been  in  apprehension  of  a  war. 

The  double  relations  of  Holstein,  therefore,  to  Denmark  and 
DMfcrent  to  Germany  must  necessarily  form  the  principal  point 
■oiuuon.  in  any  settlement  of  this  dispute  which  is  to  deserve 
the  name.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  observed,  first  of  all,  that 
it  is  chiefly  by  abuse,  that  the  influence  of  the  Confederatipn  in 
Holstein  has  become  so  pernicious  to  the  Danish  monarchy 
generally.  If  a  faithful  observance  of  the  Federal  laws,  and  a 
proper  consideration  of  the  exceptional  position  of  a  state^  which 
only  in  part  belongs  to  the  Confederation,  coiUd  be  secured  to 
Denmark,  the  principal  danger  would  be  removed.  This  might 
be  obtained  through  a  special  treaty,  if  verj'  carefully  worded, 
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and  if  other  powers  with  sufficient  military  resources  would 
undertake  to  guarantee  it.  Mere  promises  on  the  part  of 
Germany,  or  engagements  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  Denmark 
has  no  secmity  beyond  her  own  resources,  have  proved  quite 
inefficacious.  The  only  radical  remedy  would  be  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  double  position  of  Holstein,  and  this  might  be 
efiected  in  two  ways.  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  that  the 
existence  of  a  common  constitution  for  all  the  territories  of  the 
Danish  King,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  Whole-State  organization, 
is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
monarchy  as  recognised  by  the  treaty  of  London.  If  this  view 
should  be  adhered  to,  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  must  cease  to 
belong  to  the  Germanic  Confederation.  But  we  do  not  think 
that  the  treaty  of  London  requires  more  than  that  all  the  lands 
now  united  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Danish  King  should  also, 
for  the  future,  be  united  under  one  sovereign,  whatever  be  the 
form  of  their  union.  There  would,  therefore,  be  no  objection 
derived  from  the  principle  of  "the  integrity"  against  the 
second  arrangement  by  which  the  double  position  of  Holstein 
could  be  done  away  with — namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  constitution  for  this  duchy,  leaving  it  in  its  present 
connexion  with  Germany,  but  restricting  its  constitutional 
community  with  the  non-federal  parts  of  the  monarchy  to  the 
common  dynasty,  the  foreign  relations,  perhaps  a  common 
system  of  Customs,  and  a  few  other  matters.  We  do  not  think 
that  there  would  be  re€tson  for  anticipating  a  dynastic  separation 
as  a  consequence  of  a  constitutional  isolation  of  Holstein.  The 
Schleswig-Holstein  scheme  is  incompatible  with  the  treaty  of 
London,  because  it  is  bound  up  with  the  Augustenburg  preten- 
sions of  succession  and  with  German  plans  of  conquest ;  but  an 
isolation  of  Holstein  would  have  no  accessories  of  this  kind.  It 
would  be  an  effectual  bar  to  the  designs  of  Germany  on  Slesvig, 
and  when  once  the  agitation  on  this  subject  had  subsided  the 
Holsteiners  would  soon  perceive  the  advantage  of  remaining  in 
connexion  with  Denmark.  As  a  defence  against  Schleswig- 
Holsteinism  the  isolation  of  Holstein  is  in  Denmark-Proper 
and  with  the  loyal  Slesvigers  the  most  popular  solution  of  the 
question.  Of  course,  it  is  presupposed  that  Holstein  would  have 
to  take  upon  itself  a  proportionate  part  of  the  now  common 
public  debt,  and  to  be  content  with  a  fair  share  of  the  financial 
assets  of  the  Crown  (p.  230). 

But,  whatever  form  may  be  chosen  for  the  solution  of  the 
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HolKtein  question,  one  thing  is  imperatiYely  necessary,  if  the 
main  purpose  of  settlement  is  not  to  be  defeated — Denmark 
must  not  be  caUed  upon  to  make  concessions  to  the  German 
interest  in  Slesvig.  This  duchy  has  never  been  part  of  (Jer- 
many,  or  in  any  way  whatsoever  been  lawfully  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  either  of  the  Empire  or  of  the  Confederation.  Grer- 
many  has  no  lawful  interests  at  all  to  guard  in  Slesrig ;  any 
demands  on  the  part  of  Germany  with  reference  to  this  duchy, 
for  instance  concerning  its  autonomy  or  the  position  of  the 
nationalities,  cannot  but  be  calculated  to  further  those  well- 
known  designs  against  the  integrity  and  the  independence  of 
the  Danish  monarchy,  to  which  an  effectual  bar  must  be  opposed 
if  the  peftce  of  the  North  is  ever  to  be  secured,  ^\^latever  pre- 
cautions may  be  taken,  if  Denmark  is  to  enter  into  any  inter- 
national obligations  concerning  Slesvig,  the  circumstance  will 
surely  be  made  a  pretext  for  new  attempts  at  interference  by 
Germany.  Any  arrangement  by  which  the  right  of  the  Danish 
nation  to  settle  its  own  internal  affairs  north  of  the  Eyder  is 
modified  for  the  sake  of  reconciling  Germany  would  be  a  sacri- 
fice of  indisputable  rights  to  the  mere  demand  of  the  more 
powerful  party,  and  the  sanctioning  of  a  principle  which  is 
inimical  to  the  first  conditions  of  order  and  public  peace.  The 
other  powers  of  Europe  will  soon  find  it  necessary,  once  for  all, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  long-winded  struggle,  as  they  might  have 
done  in  1848  or  in  1851  ;  but  they  will  never  succeed  till  they 
have  decided  to  support  the  one  of  the  contending  parties 
who  is  in  the  right,  and  to  counteract  the  other  who  is  in  the 
wrong.  It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  a  solution  by  trying  to 
satisfy  or  to  discontent  both  parties  equally.  The  struggle 
between  Germany  and  Denmark  is,  as  far  as  the  latter  is  con- 
cerned, one  of  life  and  death,  which  can  only  be  prolonged, 
but  not  terminated,  by  a  compromise.  Justice  must  be  done — 
neither  more  nor  less ;  but  the  least  that  Denmark  has  a  right 
to  demand,  is  the  complete  vindication  of  the  old  verse — 

Eidora  Teutonicum  tenuinat  Imperium. 
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APPENDIX    I. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION. 


I. — The  Federal  Act  of  1815. 


1.  General  Stipulations. 

Art.  I. — "  The  sovereign  princes  and  free  towns  of  Germany,  in- 
cluding their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Kings  of 
I^russia,  of  Denmark,  and  of  the  Netherlands — namely,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  both  for  all  those  of  their  poa- 
sessions  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  German  empire,  the  King 
of  Denmark  for  Holstein,^  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg — unite  into  a  permanent  confedera- 
tion, which  is  to  be  called  the  Germanic  Confederation." 

Art.  II. — *'  The  object  of  this  confederation  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  external  and  internal  peace  of  Germany,  and  the  independence 
and  inviolability  of  the  individual  German  states." 

Art.  III. — *'  All  members  of  the  confederation  have  as  such  equal 
rights.  They  engage  aU  equally  to  maintain  unflinchingly  the 
Federal  Act." 

Art.  IV. — "  The  affairs  of  the  confederation  shall  be  managed  by 
a  Federal  Diet,  in  which  aU  the  members,  through  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries, have  the  following  votes,  separate  or  collective — apart,  how- 
ever, from  their  rank."  (Here  follow  the  17  votes,  of  which  number 
5  ifl  Hanover ;  10,  "  Denmark,  on  account  of  Holstein ; "  11,  *»  Netheiv 
lands,  on  account  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg;"  12,  **the 
Grand-ducal  and  Ducal  Saxon  houses/'  &c.) 

Art.  Y. — '*  Austria  has  the  presidentship  in  the  Federal  Diet. 
Every  member  of  the  confederation  has  the  right  of  making  propo- 
sitions and  of  explaining  them  to  the  Diet,  and  the  president  has  the 
duty  of  submitting  them  to  discussion  within  a  certain  space  of 
time,  to  be  fixed  each  time." 

Art.  YI. — '^  In  case  of  discussions  concerning  the  adoption  or  modi- 
fication of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  confederation — resolutions 

'  Denmark  acceded  to  the  Confederation  for  Lauenbui^  November  5,  1816. 
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having  reference  to  the  Federal  Act  itself,  organic  federal  institu- 
tutions,  or  other  arrangements  of  general  utility — the  assembly  forms 
itself  into  a  plenum,  in  which  the  following  distribution  of  votes  has 
been  decided  on  in  regard  to  the  different  size  of  the  individual 
federal  states."  (Here  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  69  (now  67) 
votes,  according  to  which  Austria  and  the  five  Grerman  kingdoms 
have  each  4  votes ;  the  three  Grand-duchies  of  Hesse,  of  Bade,  and  of 
Luxembourg,  Electoral  Hesse,  and  Holstein,  each  3  ;  the  other  states, 
even  the  smallest,  2  or  1.) 

Arts.  VII.-X.  treat  more  circumstantially  of  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Diet,  the  manner  of  voting,  &c. 

Akt.  XI. — **  All  members  of  the  confederation  promise  to  protect 
both  the  whole  of  Germany  and  every  single  confederate  state  against 
any  attack,  and  guarantee  one  another  mutually  the  possession  of 
all  their  territories  which  are  comprised  in  the  confederation.  When 
a  federal  war  has  been  declared,  no  member  is  permitted  to  begin 
separate  negotiations  with  the  enemy,  or  to  conclude  a  separate 
armistice  or  peace.  [The  members  retain  the  right  of  making 
alliances  of  every  kind,  but  engage  nevertheless  not  to  enter  alliances 
which  may  be  against  the  security  of  the  confederation  or  individual 
confederate  states.']  The  members  of  the  confederation  equally 
promise  not  to  make  war  one  upon  another  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever, nor  to  follow  up  their  disputes  by  force,  but  to  bring  them 
before  the  Federal  Diet.  This  has  then  the  duty  of  attempting  a 
mediation  by  moans  of  a  committee,  and  if  the  attempt  should  fail 
and  a  judicial  decision  become  necessary,  this  shoidd  be  effected 
through  a  well-arranged  court  of  arbitration  (Austrdgal-instanz),  to  the 
decision  of  which  the  contending  parties  have  to  submit  at  once." 

2.  Special  Stipulations. 
AlRT.  XII.  treats  of  the  establishment  of  supreme  courts  of  appeal. 

Art.  Xin. — **  In  all  confederate  states  there  shall  be  a  consti- 
tution, based  on  a  representation  of  the  Estates  {Landstdndische  Ver- 
fassungy* 

Arts.  XIV.-XX.  treat  of  the  privileges  of  the  mediatised  princely 
houses  and  the  formerly  "  immediate  nobility  of  the  empire ;"  of  the 
pensions  granted  under  the  Empire,  mostly  to  clerical  dignitaries 
and  to  the  former  German  Knights ;  of  the  equal  civil  rights  of  all 
Christian  confessions ;  of  the  post-monopoly  of  the  Prince  of  Thum 
and  Taxis;  of  the  common  citizenship  in  certain  respects  of  all 
German  subjects ;  of  shipping,  &c. 


'  These  wordH  are  miasing  in  the  correspoDding  Article  (63)  of  the  Act  of  the 

Congress  of  Vienna. 
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II. — ^The  Final  Act  of  Vienna.    June  8,  1820. 

Art.  I. — "  The  Germanic  Confederation  is  an  international  union 
of  the  German  sovereign  princes,  and  free  towns,  established  for  the 
preservation  of  the  independence  and  inviolability  of  their  states 
that  are  comprised  in  the  confederation,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  external  and  internal  security  of  Germany." 

Aet.  II. — "  This  union  forms  internally  a  community  of  sovereign 
mutually  independent  states,  with  equal  mutual  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, based  on  treaties  (  Vertrags-Rechten  und  Vertrags-  Obliegenheiten) ; 
but  in  its  external  relations  the  union  forms  a  collective  power  and 
a  political  unity." 

Art.  III. — *'  The  extent  and  the  limits  adopted  by  the  confedera- 
tion for  its  action  are  described  by  the  Federal  Act,  which  is  the 
fundamental  treaty  and  the  first  fundamental  law  of  this  union.  It 
indicates  the  conditions  and  the  limits  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
confederation  by  defining  its  objects." 

Art.  VI. — "  The  members  of  the  confederation,  when  acting  in 
unison,  have  the  right  of  developing  and  modifying  the  Federal 
Act,  in  so  far  as  the  objects  named  therein  make  it  necessary.  The 
resolutions  passed  for  such  purpose  should,  however,  not  be  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Act,  nor  deviate  from  the 
original  character  of  the  confederation." 

Art.  V. — "  The  confederation  having  been  founded  as  an  indisso- 
luble union,  no  member  can  have  the  right  of  separating  himself 
from  this  union." 

Art.  VI. — '*  According  to  its  original  design,  the  confederation  is 
limited  to  the  states  which  now  participate  in  it.  The  reception  of 
a  new  member  can  only  take  place  when  all  the  members  of  the 
confederation  should  find  it  reconcilable  with  the  existing  state  of 
things  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Alterations  in  the  present 
territorial  extent  of  the  possessions  of  the  individual  confederate 
members  cannot,  without  the  express  permission  of  all  the  members, 
cause  an  alteration  in  their  rights  and  obligations  in  reference  to  the 
confederation.  A  voluntary  cession  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
any  federal  territory  can,  without  such  consent,  only  take  place  to 
another  confederate  prince." 

Arts.  VII.-XVII.  treat  of  the  plenipotentiaries  in  the  Diet 
being  absolutely  bound  by  their  instructions ;  of  the  right  of  the 
Diet  to  interpret  the  federal  laws ;  of  the  manner  of  voting  in  the 
Diet,  &c. 

X 
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Abts.  XynL-XXrV.  treat  of  the  prarentioii  of  aimed  ^>9^<^Mt 
between  the  memberB,  and  of  the  oonrt  of  aiUtnftioa  to  be  «al»r 
Uiehed. 

Art.  XXY. — **  The  maintenance  of  internal  truiqmllit7  and  aider 
in  the  individual  confederate  states  belongs  only  to  iLe  Goivon-^ 
menta.  The  co-operation  of  the  whole  confederation  for  tfaa  pe^ 
servation  or  re-establishment  of  tranqnilliiy  can,  however,  take  plao4 
exoeptionallj — ^with  respect  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  wliblo  con- 
federation, and  in  consequence  of  the  membera  being  bound  to  fwder- 
mutnal  aasiHtanoe — ^namely,  in  the  event  of  the  milgeota  irnjelim 
the  Oovemment,  of  an  open  revolt,  or  of  dangerona  coquootiaiHl  m 
peveral  confederate  states." 

Art.  XXYI. — "  If  the  internal  tranqniUity  in  a  oonfedoiwfea 
ia  directly  threatened  by  the  resistance  of  the  sobjeota 
Government,  and  an  extension  of  the  rebellious  movemeqft  ia  te  be 
apprehended,  or  if  a  rebellion  really  has  broken  ont  and  the  Qoiveni- 
ment  concerned  itself  demands  the  assistance  of  the  imBifiidoratioii, 
after  having  exhausted  all  lawful  and  constitutional  meana,  flam  As 
Federal  Diet  is  boimd  to  provide  assistance  as  qnidkly  aa  poaaiUa 
for  the  re-establishment  of  order*  If  in  the  last-mentionad 
[that  of  a  rebellion]  the  Oovemment  should  be  notoriously 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  with  its  own  forces,  and  at  the  aan 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  demanding  federal  aasiatanoe^  then 
the  Federal  Diet  shall  novertheless  be  bound,  even  if  no  i^pliealkm 
be  made,  to  interfere  for  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  aeonrity. 
In  no  case,  however,  should  the  measures  adopted  have  a  longer 
duration  than  the  Government  which  has  received  the  federal  assist- 
ance thinks  necessary." 

Art.  XXVII. — *'  The  Government  which  has  received  snob  assist- 
ance is  bound  to  inform  the  Federal  Diet  of  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  have  taken  place,  and  also  to  communicate  to  the 
Diet  satisfactory  information  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  future 
preservation  of  the  re-established  lawful  order." 

Art.  XXY  I II.  treats  of  dangerous  movements  in  several  aftatos 
simultaneously. 

Arts.  XXIX.  and  XXX.  treat  of  the  protection  of  the  ri^ts  of 

private  persons  by  the  Federal  Diet  in  certain  cases. 

Art.  XXXI.—**  The  Federal  Diet  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
provide  for  the  observance  of  the  Federal  Act  and  the  other  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  confederation ;  of  the  resolutions  passed  fay  the 
Diet  in  virtue  of  its  lawful  authority ;  of  the  verdicts  ratomed  by 
the  Federal  Court  of  Arbitration ;  of  compromises  guaranteed  by  the 
confederation,  and  of  agreements  mediated  by  the  Federal  Diet ;  as 
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well  as  to  proyide  for  the  maintenance  of  special  guarantees  under- 
taken by  the  confederation.  The  Diet  has  likewise  the  right  and 
the  daty,  when  all  other  means  afforded  by  the  federal  constitution 
have  been  in  vain  exhausted,  to  apply  the  necessary  measures  of 
execution,  always  carefully  observing  the  rules  and  formalities 
prescribed  in  a  special  enactment  for  such  cases/'  [The  Order  of 
Execution  dated  August  3,  1820.J 

Art.  XXXII. — "  Inasmuch  as  every  confederate  Government  has 
the  duty  of  effecting  the  execution  of  federal  resolutions,  whilst  the 
Federal  Diet  has  no  right  of  an  immediate  influence  on  the  internal 
administration  of  the  federal  states,  measures  of  execution  can, 
generally  speaking,  only  be  adopted  against  the  Government  itself. 
Exceptions  from  this  rule,  however,  take  place  when  a  federal  Go- 
Temment,  in  want  of  the  necessary  means  of  its  own,  itself  demands 
the  assistance  of  the  confederation,  or  when  the  Federal  Diet  is 
bound  to  interfere,  without  having  been  requested  to  do  so,  for  the 
re-establishment  of  general  order  and  security,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances indicated  in  the  26th  Article.  In  the  former  case,  how- 
ever, the  proceedings  adopted  should  always  be  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Government  which  is  receiving  federal  assistance, 
and  the  same  should  be  observed  in  the  second  case  as  soon  as  the 
Oovemment  is  again  restored. '' 

Arts.  XXXIII.  and  XXXIV.  treat  of  the  formalities  to  be  ob- 
served in  case  of  an  execution  (p.  311). 

Arts.  XXXV.-L.  treat  of  the  relation  of  the  confederation  to 
foreign  powers,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  war  of  defence  (offensive 
wars  on  the  part  of  Germany  being  excluded).  Amongst  these  we 
must  quote — 

Art.  XXXVIII. — *'  If  from  information  given  by  a  federal  state 
or  from  other  reliable  indications  there  is  reason  to 'apprehend  a 
hostile  attack  on  any  single  confederate  state,  or  on  the  whole 
confederation,  the  Federal  Diet  should  immediately  consider  the 
question  whether  there  is  really  any  danger  of  such  an  attack,  and 
declare  its  opinion  as  soon  as  possible.  Together  with  this  declara- 
tion a  resolution  must  be  passed,  in  case  of  the  existence  of  the 
danger  being  recognised,  concerning  the  measures  of  defence  which 
are  to  be  taken  incontinently.  Both  the  declaration  on  the  exist- 
ence of  danger  and  the  said  resolution  are  to  be  decided  upon  by 
the  restricted  assembly,  according  to  the  absolute  majority  of  votes, 
presoiibed  by  its  rules." 

Art.  XLVL — '*  If  a  federal  state,  which  also  at  the  same  time  has 
posseasiona  outside  the  confederation,  begins  a  war  in  its  quality  of 
a  Earqpeali  power,  this  war,  which  does  not  (or  *  if  it  does  not*) 

X  2 
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concern  the  relations  and  the  obligation  of  the  oonfederationy  remaixM 
foreign  to  the  confederation." 

Art.  XL  VII. — **  When  such  a  federal  state  is  threatened  or  attacked 
in  its  possessions  outside  the  confederation,  the  confederation  is  not 
bound  to  take  common  measures  of  defence,  or  to  participate  in  the 
war  and  the  rendering  of  assistance,  except  in  the  event  that  the 
danger  of  an  attack  on  federal  territory  is  recognised,  after  a  pre- 
Yious  consultation,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  restricted 
assembly.  In  this  latter  case  the  prescriptions  of  the  preceding 
Articles  are  also  to  be  applied." 

Arts.  LT.  and  LII.  treat  of  military  arrangements  and  money 
contributions. 

Art,  LII  I. — "  The  independence  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Act  to 
the  individual  confederate  states  excludes,  generally  speaking,  every 
interference  of  the  confederation  with  the  internal  institutions  and 
administration  of  those  states.  But  the  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion having,  in  the  second  part  of  the  Federal  Act,  agreed  upon 
several  special  stipulations,  with  reference  partly  to  guarantees  for 
promised  rights,  partly  to  the  relations  of  the  subjects,  the  Federal 
Diet  has  the  duty  to  procure  the  observance  of  the  engagements 
undertaken  by  these  stipulations,  whenever  it  should  appear  from 
sufficiently  well  founded  communications  from  those  concerned  that 
they  have  not  been  observed.  The  special  application  in  each  case 
of  the  general  ordinances  enacted  in  consequence  of  these  engage- 
ments shall,  however,  be  left  to  the  Governments." 

Art.  LIV. — **  Inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  13th  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Federal  Act,  constitutions  based  on  a  representation  of 
the  Estates  shaU  be  established  in  all  fedeial  states,  the  Diet  is 
bound  to  seq^re  the  fulfilment  of  this  stipulation  in  all  the  federal 
states." 

Art.  LV. — '*  It  is  left  to  the  sovereign  princes  of  the  federal  states 
to  arrange  this  internal  question,  with  due  regard  both  to  tiie 
formerly  lawfully  existing  rights  of  the  Estates  and  to  the  present 
state  of  things." 

Art.  LVI. — **  Constitutions  based  on  a  representation  of  the 
Estates,  which  exist  in  acknowledged  vigour,  can  only  be  altered 
in  a  constitutional  manner." 

Art.  LVII. — *'  Inasmuch  as  the  Germanic  Confederation  consistB 
of  sovereign  princes — apart  from  the  free  towns — the  ooUectiye 
highest  authority  in  the  state  must,  in  consequence  of  the  ftmda- 
mental  principle  thereby  indicated,  remain  united  in  the  hands  of 
the  ruler  of  the  state ;  and  the  sovereign  can  be  bound  by  a  ooDsti- 
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tution,  with  a  representation  of  the  Estates,  alone  as  to  the  execution 
of  certain  rights  to  be  expressly  stipulated." 

Art.  LVIII. — **  The  sovereign  princes  united  in  the  Confedera- 
tion should  not  be  prevented  or  restricted  by  a  representative  con- 
stitution in  the  execution  of  their  federal  obligations."  ^ 

Art.  LIX. — "  Where  publicity  of  the  transactions  of  the  Estates  is 
granted  by  the  constitution,  care  must  be  taken  by  the  parliamen- 
tary regulations  to  prevent  the  lawful  limits  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  being  transgressed,  either  by  the  discussions  themselves  or 
by  the  press,  in  a  manner  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  indi- 
vidual confederate  state,  or  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Germany." 

Art.  LX. — "  If  a  member  of  the  Confederation  should  demand 
the  guarantee  of  the  Confederation  for  the  representative  constitution 
established  in  his  land,  the  Federal  Diet  shall  have  the  right  of 
undertaking  such  guarantee.  The  Diet  thereby  acquires  the  right 
to  maintain  the  constitution  on  application  of  those  concerned,  and 
to  compromise,  by  friendly  mediation  or  by  arbitration,  eventual 
disputes  concerning  the  interpretation  or  application  of  it,  if  no 
other  lawful  means  and  ways  are  prescribed  for  this  purpose." 

Art.  LXI. — "  Apart  from  the  case  of  a  special  guarantee  having 
been  undertaken  for  a  representative   constitution,  and  from  the 


^  Arts.  57  and  58  were  further  ex- 
plained by  the  resolution  of  Juue  28, 
1832,  §§  1  and  2;  and  by  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  Final  Protocol,  June  12, 
1834,  which  were  to  the  following 
effect: — 

Besolidion  of  June  23,  1832,  §  1. 
"  Inasmuch  as  according  to  Art.  57  of 
the  Final  Act  of  Vienna  the  collec- 
tive authority  in  the  state  must  remain 
undivided  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign ; 
and  as  the  Sovereign  can  be  bound  by 
the  constitution  to  co-operate  with  the 
Estates  only  in  the  execution  of  certain 
expressly  defined  rights,  it  follows  that 
a  German  Sovereign  is,  as  a  member  of 
the  Confederation,  not  only  justified  in 
rejecting  any  petition  from  the  Estates 
not  in  harmony  with  this  principle,  but 
the  duty  of  rejecting  such  petitions  is 
ev^n  implied  in  the  object  of  the  Confe- 
deration.'* 

§  2.  *'  Inasmuch  as  likewise,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  Art.  57  of  the  Final 
Act  just  quoted,  and  the  conclusion  de- 
rived from  it  and  expressed  in  Art.  58, 
the  necessary  means  for  the  conduct  of 
the  government  in  accordance  with  the 
federal  obligations  and  the  constitutions 
of  the  lands  caxinot  be  refused  a  German 


Sovereign  by  the  Estates,  cases  in  which 
the  Estates  should  attempt,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  make  the  grant  of  the 
taxes  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  dependent  on  their  wishes 
and  demands  in  other  respects  being 
fulfilled,  will  be  cases  of  that  descrip- 
tion to  which  Arts.  25  and  26  of  the 
Final  Act  are  to  be  applied.'* 

Final  Pi-otocoL  June  12,  1834,  §  1. 
"  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  recognised  in  Art. 
57  of  the  Final  Act  of  Vienna,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  whole  supreme  power 
of  the  st^te  must  remain  united  in  the 
ruler  of  the  state,  and  the  Sovereign 
can  be  bound  by  the  Constitution  to 
co-operate  with  the  Estates  alone  in 
certain  expressly  defined  cases,  should 
be  maintained  inviolate  in  its  full  extent. 
Every  doctrine  tending  to  a  division  of 
the  power  in  the  state  is  incompatible 
with  this  principle  and  with  the  public 
law  of  the  states  united  in  the  Germanic 
Confederation ;  nor  can  such  a  doctrine 
be  adopted  in  any  German  constitution. 
The  Governments  will  therefore  in  no 
case  grant  an  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  Estates  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  rights  of  the  Sovereigns. ' 
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vindication  of  the  stipulations  here  described  concerning  the  13th 
Article  of  the  Federal  Act,  the  Federal  Diet  has  no  right  of 
interfering  with  the  affairs  of  the  representative  assemblies,  or  with 
disputes  between  the  sovereigns  and  estates,  as  long  as  these  dis- 
putes do  not  assume  the  character  indicated  in  Art.  26 ;  in  which 
case  the  stipulations  contained  in  Art.  27  find  application  also  here. 
This  is,  however,  not  to  alter  anything  in  the  46th  Article  of  the 
Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815." 

Art.  LXII.  states  that  these  articles  apply,  only  with  modifica- 
tion, to  the  free  towns. 

Art.  LXIII.  treats  of  the  privileges  of  the  formerly  *'  immediate 

Estates  of  the  empire." 

Art.  LXIY.  states  that  the  Diet  should  exert  itself  to  further 
proposals  of  general  utility. 

Art.  LXV.  states  that  the  whole  Final  Act  should  be  made  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  Confederation,  which  was  effected  by  a 
resolution  of  June  8,  1820. 


ni. — The  "  Order  of  Execution,"  adopted 

August  3,  1820. 

Art.  I.  is  identical  with  Art.  31  of  the  Final  Act  of  Vienna, 
which  treats  of  the  duty  incumbent  on  the  Federal  Diet  to  wnkTuf^^i^ 
the  Federal  laws,  &c.  (p.  306). 

Art.  II.—*'  For  the  better  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  the  Federal  Diet 
appoints  a  committee  to  sit  for  a  space  of  six  months,  including  the 
vacations,  consisting  of  five  members  and  two  substitutes.  Each 
time  the  commitee  is  constituted  anew  at  least  two  new  members 
should  be  appointed.  All  complaints  and  petitions  having  refer- 
ence to  the  matters  mentioned  in  Art  1,  and  addressed  to  the  Federal 
Diet,  should  be  communicated  to  this  conmiittee." 

Art.  III. — "  It  is  the  duty  of  this  committee,  first  to  inquire 
whether  the  Federal  obligation  has  been  completely  or  insnfiBcieiitlj 
fulfilled,  and  to  report  on  this  to  the  Federal  Diet.  If  this  As- 
sembly comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  case  in  question,  the 
lawful  enactments  have  either  not  been  obeyed  at  all,  or  only  in- 
completely, a  short  term  is  to  be  fixed,  according  to  circumstances, 
in  order  that  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Federal  state  directly  con- 
cerned may  be  enabled  either  to  announce  that  the  obligation  has 
in  the  meanwhile  been  fulfilled,  or  to  give  a  satisfactory  and  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  reasons  which  still  prevent  the  ezecutkm. 
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When  such  a  declaration  has  been  given,  or,  in  case  it  is  not  given, 
when  the  term  which  has  been  fixed  has  elapsed,  the  Federal  Diet 
is  to  decide,  according  to  the  report,  which  the  committee  is  to  pre- 
pare, whether  the  matter  is  disposed  of,  or  whether  a  case  of  non- 
fulfilment  of  Federal  obligations  has  been  established ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  proper  measures  of  execution  are  to  be  passed.'' 

Art.  IV. — "  Before  the  Federal  Diet  gives  orders  for  giving  etfect 
to  its  resolution  concerning  the  execution,  and  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  this  purpose,  the  confederate  state  concerned  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  this  resolution,  through  its  plenipotentiary, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  requested  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  on  a 
statement  of  the  reasons,  to  fulfil  its  obligations  within  a  certain 
term,  to  be  fixed  according  to  circumstances." 

Art.  V. — *'  If  after  this  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  in  ques- 
tion is  announced,  the  committee  has  to  report  on  it,  and  the  Federal 
Diet  to  decide  whether  it  be  satisfactory.  If  no  such  announcement 
is  made,  or  if  it  is  found  unsatisfactory,  the  realisation  of  the  mea- 
sures of  execution  with  which  the  state  in  question  has  been  threat- 
ened is  to  be  resolved  upon  without  delay,  and  the  state  which  has 
caused  the  resolution  to  be  again  informed  thereof." 

Art.  VI.  is  identical  with  Art.  32  of  the  Final  Act  (p.  307). 

Art.  VIL  (identical  with  Art.  33  of  the  Final  Aut). — *'  Measures 
of  execution  are  resolved  upon  and  efiected  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
confederation.  For  this  purpose  the  Federal  Diet,  taking  into  con- 
sideration local  and  other  circumstances,  empowers  one  or  more 
governments  not  concerned  in  the  matter  to  execute  the  measures 
decided  upon,  and  fixes  both  the  number  of  troops  and  the  duration 
of  the  executionary  measures,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case." 

Art.  VIII.  (identical  with  Art.  34  of  the  Final  Act)  treats  of  the 
nomination  of  a  civil  commissioner  to  superintend  the  measures  of 
execution ;  and  states  that  the  Diet  should  be  kept  informed  of  their 
progress. 

Art.  IX.  treats  of  the  case  of  a  government  refusing  to  undertake 
the  measures  of  execution. 

Art.  X. — "  If,  according  to  an  express  declaration  of  the  Federal 
Diet,  there  is  no  danger  in  a  delay,  the  government  commissioned 
to  effect  the  execution  should  acquaint  the  Federal  state  against 
which  it  is  directed  of  the  commission  which  it  has  received,  stating 
that  the  measures  of  execution  will  take  effect  without  further 
delay,  if  it  be  not  proved  within  three  weeks  that  the  resolutions  to 
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which  these  measures  have  reference  have  been  satisfactorily  fnl- 
mied." 

Art.  XI. — **  The  supreme  management  of  the  execution  thus 
ordered  is  with  the  Federal  Diet  also  while  it  is  in  prepress ;  to 
the  Diet,  therefore,  all  reports  and  announcements  concerning  it 
should  be  directed.  The  committee  of  execution,  elected  by  the 
Diet,  makes  the  necessary  special  propositions  on  which  the  Diet 
takes  its  resolutions,  and  communicates  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
government  commissioned  to  realise  the  execution." 

Art.  XII.  treats  of  cases  in  which  measures  of  execution  aie 
adopted  to  give  effect  to  compromises,  &o. 

Art.  Xin. — '*  As  soon  as  the  commission  of  execution  has  been 
fulfilled  in  the  manner  prescribed,  all  further  measures  of  execution 
cease,  and  the  troops  must  be  ordered  back  without  delay  from  the 
state  against  which  execution  had  been  ordered.  The  government 
which  has  been  commissioned  to  effect  the  execution,  must  at  the 
same  time  give  notice  of  the  feet  to  the  Federal  Diet.  If  complaints 
arise  on  account  of  a  prolonged  stay  of  the  troops,  the  Federal  Diet 
has  to  decide  on  the  reasons  for  these  complaints,  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  damages.*' 

Art.  XIV.  treats  of  the  defrayment  of  expenses  connected  with 
an  execution.  They  are  to  be  paid  by  the  state  immediately  con- 
cerned ;  but  in  case  of  a  revolt  (Art  2t>  of  the  Final  Act),  the 
Qovemment  has  redress  against  those  who  have  occasioned  the 
execution. 
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AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  THEORY. 


CHAPTER   I. 


On  the  alleged  Claims  of  Holstein  to  be  considered  an 

Independent  State. 

Holstein   originally  consisted  of  several  parts,  viz.,  the  Saxon 
counties  of  Holstein  and  Stormam,  the  Frisian  territory 
of  Dithmarschen,  the  Vendish  land  Wagrien,  &o.   The  two  wgtory  of 
counties,  fiefs  of  the  Roman  Empire  (except  1200-1225,  Smlsoe. 
when   they  were   fiefs  of  Denmark),  belonged  first  to 
the  house  of  Billing,  afterwards  to  that  of  Sehauenberg,  who  also 
acquired  Wagrien.    These  territories  were,  however,  seldom  united 
under  one  ruler,  but  generally  divided  into  two  or  three  shares.    In 
1386  one  of  the  counts  also  obtained  Slesvig,  for  which  he  became 
a  Danish  vassal ;  and  the  last  of  the  Holstein  branch  of  the  family, 
Duke  Adolph  of  Slesvig — as  a  count  of  Holstein,  called  Adolph  VIII. 
— ^possessed  both  Slesvig  and  the  Holstein  counties  wholly.   But  he 
possessed  them  under  distinct  titles,  being  the  vassal  of  Denmark 
for  the  duchy,  and  the  vassal  of  the  German  Empire  for  the  counties ; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  sort  of  union  having  been 
established  between  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  and  the  Holstein  Hoiatein 
counties,  save  a  mere  personal  one.     Adolph  died  1459,  ^^j^oo 
and  in  1460  his  nephew,  King  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  with  Den- 
to  whom  Slesvig  reverted  as  an  escheated  fief,  succeeded 
in  Holstein,  after  having  bought  off  the  next  of  kin  and  other  heirs 
with  money  and  lands.     Since  that  time  Holstein  has  been  wholly 
or  in   part  connected  with  Denmark.     In  1474  King  Christian 
obtained  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  two  Holstein  counties  should  be 
united  into  one  imperial  fief  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  into  which 
also  Dithmarschen  was  incorporated  about  one  hundred  years  later. 
The   King  of  Denmark,  however,   retained    the  whole  piyigioM 
duchy  only  for  a  very  short  period.     At  the  death  of  Jfj^^jJ^*^ 
Christian  I.  it  was  divided  between  his  sons,  reunited 
and  again  divided  (1544  and  1564),  this  time  into  three  parts,  one 
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foY  the  King  (the  Gluckstadt  share),  one  for  the  Dnke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp  (the  Kiel  share),  and  one  for  the  Dukes  of  Sonderborg 
(the  Ploen  share).  These  princes  were  all  German  vassalB  for 
their  Holstein  possessions,  and  with  regard  to  them  the  dukes  were 
entirely  independent  of  Denmark.  In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  the  Danish  kings  acquired  most  of  the 
Holstein  possessions  of  the  Sonderborg  branch,  as  well  as  other 
smaller  parts  of  the  present  Holstein  territory;  and  in  1773  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Holstein-Gk)ttorp,  heir  to  the  Bussian  throne  and 
ancestor  of  the  present  imperial  family,  ceded  to  Denmark  his 
share  of  Holstein  (the  town  of  Kiel  and  the  surrounding  country, 
a  part  of  Dithmarschen,  and  other  possessions)  in  exchange  for  the 
counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst  (that  is,  the  present 
Grand -duchy  of  Oldenburg),  which  till  1773  had  for  about  a  century 
belonged  to  the  Danish  kings.  With  the  exception  of  Eutin  and 
the  principality  of  Lubeck  (which  belong  to  the  Grand-duke  of 
Oldenburg),  and  the  now  free  towns  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburgji,  the 
whole  original  Holstein  territory  has  thus  since  1773  been  united 
under  ono  sovereign.  It  was,  however,  not  all  consolidated  into 
one  duchy  until  1806,  when,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  G^nnan 
Empire,  ihe  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  of  King  Christian  VII., 

issued  letters  patent,  dated  Sept  9,  1806,  bj  which 
22d«^odiid  Holstein  was,  in  the  following  terms,  declared  to  form 
£ted°SiS^"  ^^®  allodial  duchy,  and  united  to  the  Danish  monarchy : 
the  Duiiah  "  Our  duchy  of  Holstein,  our  lordship  of  Pinneberg,  ofur 
Letten  '  couuty  of  liantzau,  our  city  of  Altona,  shall  for  the  futQie, 
Srisot.   ^^  under  the  general  denomination  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein, 

be  combined  with  the  body  politic  of  the  monarchy  under 
our  royal  sceptre  as  in  every  respect  an  uiiseparated  portion  of  it, 
and  consequently  for  the  future  be  subject  to  our  exclusive  sovereign 
dominion"  (see  No.  3,  p.  412). 

As  long  as  Holstein  was  a  fief  it  was  no  sovereign  state ;  if  this 
duchy  ever  possessed  sovereign  rights,  these  cannot  date  from  any 
earlier  time  than  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  August,  1806 ; 
and  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  accordingly  take  up  their  stand 
here.     The  only  point  we  have  to  consider  in  connexion  with  this 

event  is,  whether,  by  the  royal  letter  of  Sept.  9,  1806, 
ofSe  letter*  Holsteiu  was  made  a  part  of  the  Danish  state  or  not.  It 
^^t  t.^'iHoe.  ^»  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  before  1806,  Holstein  was 

in  point  of  principle  independent  of  Denmark,  being 
merely  the  family  possession  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg;  and  it 
was,  strictly  speaking,  only  by  a  dynastic  union  that  the  duchy 
wholly,  or  in  part,  was  connected  with  the  Danish  crownlands. 
Practically,  however,  it  had  long  ^en  treated  as  a  part  g£  the 
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Danish  state,  having  all  its  higher  boards  of  administration  in 
common  with  Denmark-Proper,  Norway  and  Slesvig,  or  in  some 
cases  with  Slesvig  alone.     The  intention  of  the  letters  patent  of 
1806  was  to  give  a  legal  foimdation  to  a  state  of  things  already  con- 
secrated by  custom.    The  public  law  of  the  land  was  altered,  but 
the  mode  of  administration  was  left  untouched.    It  is  well  known 
that  the  Government  intended  not  to  allow  Holstein  any  future 
political  autonomy,  even^  if  the  assimilation  of  public  institutionB 
in  Holstein  to  those  of  the  other  Danislf  provinces  should  not  be 
carried  further  than  already  was  the  case.     This  intention  might 
eerfcainly  have  been  more  forcibly  expressed  in  the  letters  patent, 
if  it  had  been  thought  necessary ;  yet  it  seems  difficult  on  simply 
reading    that    document    to    misunderstand    its    meaning.      The 
Schleswig-Holsteiners,  however,  maintain  that,  whatever 
was  the  intention,  the  legal  effect  of  the  letters  patent  Holstein 
oould  not  amount  to  a  real  incorporation  of  Holstein  into  SSot'  *^ 
the  Danish  monarchy.     They  allege  that  such  a  measure  5*5^.^^ 
would  have  involved  an  assimilation  of  the  order  of  sue-  Agnatic 
cession  in  Holstein,  until  then  purely  agnatic,  with  that  n^jl^i^ 
obtaining  for  the  Danish  crovm,  which  might  be  inherited 
l>y  cc^nates.     Such  an  alteration,  they  say,  could  be  effected  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  descendants  of  the  former  dukes,  which  was 
neither  asked  nor  obtained ;  and  they  refer  to  the  unusual  expre»- 
sion,  unseparated  part,  as  an  indirect  acknowledgment  of  this. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Danish  Government  in  1806  was 
certainly  well  aware,  that  the  courts  of  Sweden  and  of 
Russia  (which  both  belonged  to  the  Gottorp  branch  of  J*?^****" 
the  house  of  Oldenburg)  maintained  pretensions  of  inhe-  ^^J^  ^ 
ritance  in  •Holstein  incompatible  with  the  Danish  law  isogmmi 
of  succession.    It  is  also  true  that  it  was  thought  better  aorporsUiB. 
to  avoid  discussions  on  this  question,  and  that  the  expres- 
sion unsepctrated  on  that  account  was  preferred  to  inseparable.    Never- 
theless Uie  letters  patent  were  meant  as  an  act  of  inoorporation. 
The  very  fact  that  this  document  exists,  shows  that  the  Danish 
Government  had  the  conviction  that  these  pretensions  had  been  so 
seriously  affected  by  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenure  in  Holstein, 
&om  which,  in  the  last  instance,  they  had  to  be  derived,  that  no 
previous  negotiation  with  the  agnates  was  necessary.      It  was 
thought  that  they  might  very  well  be  left  to  future  discussion  and 
settlement,  if,  indeed,  they  were  ever  to  become  of  immediate  prac- 
tical importance.    This  would  depend  on  whether  the  male  line 
of  the  Gottorp  branch  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  were  to  outlive 
the  male  line  of  the  royal  Danish  branch,  or  vice  versS.     The 
Danish  Government  had  the  conviction  that  such  an  uncertaia 
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eventuality  cotdd  not  maintain  for  Holstein  the  rights  of  a  separate 
state.  The  letters  patent,  therefore,  without  any  prejudice  to  an 
eventual  separation,  enacted  that,  as  long  as  the  connexion  between 
Holstein  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Danish  monarchy  lasted,  the 
duchy  was  to  be  in  every  respect  governed  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  said  monarchy.  On  the  letters  patent  having  been  com- 
municated to  them,  the  Swedish  and  the  Russian  courts  reserved 
their  rights  in  two  notes,  the  tenor  of  which  seems  to  illustrate  the 
whole  transaction  sufficiently  well  to  justify  a  quotation.  The  Swedish 
note  (Oct.  12,  1860)  describes  the  disputed  measure  as  "^  r^mion 
du  Duchi  de  Holstein  a  la  Monarchie  Danoise  pour  en  former  dorimtoaaA 
UM  partie  insurable  sous  tons  Us  rapports  ;'*  and  further,  "  vu  fa  mesHn 
qui  vient  d'avoir  lieu  en  incorporant  definitivement  le  Duchi  de  HcisUm  aoec 
U  Royawme  d$  Dannemarc^^^  &G.  The  Kussian  note  says,  *^  S.  M.  Danoite^ 
en  riunissant  a  sa  monarchie  la  part  du  Duche  de  Holstein  qui  compose 
Vapanage  de  sa  tranche,  et  en  rassimHant  d  ses  atUres  itats^*'  &o.  Both 
courts  reserved  their  rights  without  opposing  the  measure  itself,  and 
the  Kussian  note  (see  p.  413,  No.  4)  expressly  stated,  that  the  Em- 
peror reserved  his  rights  **  without  wishing  to  oppose  a  measure  in 
some  degree  authorised  by  the  events  which  have  abolished  the 
Germanic  constitution,"  and  '*  without  forming  any  opposition  to 
the  measures  which  the  Danish  king  might  think  fit  to  take  in 
respect  of  the  government  of  his  German  provinces.'*  For  the  rest, 
these  reservations  were  couched  in  quite  general  terms.  The 
Swedish  branch  is  now  nearly  extinct  (the  only  male  scion  being 
the  Prince  of  Yasa,  bom  1799),  but  the  Russian  branch  has  again, 
in  1851,  advanced  these  claims  without,  however,  propounding  their 
nature  more  circumstantially.  Denmark  has  never  acknowledged 
them  to  be  founded,  though  cognizance  has  several  times  been 
taken  of  their  existence.  The  representatives  of  the  Sonderborg 
branch,  the  Dukes  of  Augustenburg  and  Gliicksburg,  did  not  take 
any  reservations  in  1806.  In  consideration  of  all  this  the  Danish 
Gk)vemment  maintains,  that  whatever  right  to  an  independent  posi- 
tion Holstein  may  have  acquired  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire 
in  August,  1806,  was  again  done  away  with  by  the  letters  patent 
of  September  9  of  the  same  year. 

The  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  however,  maintain  that,  even  if  their 
objection  to  the  letters  patent  of  Sept.  9,  1806,  must  be 
^jJSS?  dropped,  Holstein  must  be  considered  a  separate  state  be- 
iJutionS*  cause  it  forms  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  They 
Hoisiein  to  appeal  in  this  respect  to  the  second  article  of  the  Final 
OmfedeniJ"*'  Act  of  Vienna  (1820),  which  declares,  that  "This  Con- 
***^  federation  forms  internally  a  community  of  sovereign  and 

mutually  independent  states,'*  &c, ;  and  they  conclude  that  Holstein, 
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being  a  member  of  the  Confederation,  must  be  a  sovereign  state. 
This  conclusion,  however,  though  formally  correct,  proceeds  upon 
false  suppositions.     Holstein  is  not  a  member  of  the  Ger-  p^^jj^g^ 
manic  Confederation  in  £he  sense  of  the  Federal  Act  of  Houtdn  not 
1815  and  the  Final  Act  of  1820.     The  position  of  the  ^^^^^ 
duchy  must  be  so  described — that  Denmark  is  a  member  5°^«*2S^ 
of  the  Confederation  for  a  part  of  the  Danish  state,  to  wit, 
Holstein  (and  Lauenburg),  which  is  Federal  territory.     The  article 
quoted  does  not  bestow  sovereignty  upon  Holstein,  but  acknow- 
ledges the  sovereignty  of  Denmark,  as  well  as  of  the  other  members, 
in  their  relations  to  the  Confederation  as  a  whole.     It  has  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  state  of  things  under  the  Empire.     The  proofe  that 
this  is  the  true  view  are  abundant.     The  first  article  of  the  Final 
Act  runs  thus  :  **  The  sovereign  princes  and  free  towns  of 
Germany,  including  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria  J^Ssion 
and  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  ,of  Denmark,  and  of  the  Low  {Jj^^^ 
Countries — namely,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  for  all  those  of  their  possessions  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the   German  empire,  the  King  of  Denmark  for  Holstein,   the 
King  of  the  Low  Countries  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg, 
unite  themselves  into  a  permanent  confederation,  which  is  to  be 
called  the    Germanic  Confederation."     Article  4  enumerates  the 
members  of  the  Confederation,  and  names,  under  No.  5,  Hanover, 
and  under  Nos.  5,  10,  and  11,  Denmark  for  Holstein,  and  the  Low 
Countries  on  account  of  Luxembourg.     In  this  article  the  members 
are  enumerated  according  to  their  votes  in  the  ordinary  ^^  ^^ 
meetings  of  the  Diet,  which  votes  represent  the  princes  noting  in 
or  governments  (No.  12,  e.g.,  is  ^^the  grand-ducal  and 
ducal    Saxon  houses").     In  Art.  6  the    votes    in    the  so-called 
** plenum*'  are  enumerated   which  represent  the    Federal    terri- 
tories ; '  and  here  10  and  11  are  called  Holstein  and  Luxembourg. 

These  quotations  speak  for  themselves.     A  comparison  between 
the  relation  of  Denmark  to  the  Germanic  Confederation  o^^rtnoo 
with  that  of  Hanover  on  the  one  side  and  of  Prussia  on  between 
the  other,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  matter  still  better.  hLiovct.*"* 
Hanover  was  at  that  time  in  dynastic  union  with  Great 
Britain,  but  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  English  state;    and  Great 
Britain  was  accordingly  not  named  in  Art.  1  amongst  those  future 
members  of  the  Confederation  whose  territories  would  only  partially 
belong  to  it.     In  Art.  1  the  King  of  England  is  evidently,  as  King 

^  This  difierence   between  the  ordi-  each  with  a  vote;   but  in  the  Plenum 

nary  Diet  and  the  Plenum  shows  itself  every  small  territory  has  a  vote,  and  the 

also  in  this,  that  in  the  ordinary  Diet  larger    territories  more,    according    to 

all  the  larger  states  have  each  one  vote,  size;  Holstein,  e.g.,  has  three, 
and  the  smaller  are  divided  into  groups, 
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of  Hanover,  embraced  in  the  ezpreerion,  "  the  princee  of  Oennanj ;  ** 
and  for  this  reason  Art.  4  ennmerates  Hanover,  not  **  Great  Britain 
for  Hanover."  Now,  if  Holstein  really  had  been  only  in  a  dynastic 
union  with  Denmark — if  the  King  were  member  of  the  Confede- 
ration in  a  separate  quality  as  Dnke  of  Holstein — there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  have  been  otherwise  spoken  of  than  the  King  of 
England.  The  expressions  of  Art.  1  thus  show,  that  Holstein  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  accession  to  the  Confederation,  thought  to  be  a 
part  of  Denmark,  not  a  separate  state — a  circumstance  which  tells 
heavily  against  the  Schleswig-Holstein  criticism  of  the  letters 
patent  of  1806.  The  expressions  in  Art.  4  show  that  the  aooession 
to  the  Confederation  had  not  wrought  any  change  in  the  position 
^^  of  the  duchy.     On  the  other  hand,  the  similarity  in  the 

oompared  to  expressions  of  Art.  1  concerning  Austria,  Prussia,  Den- 
j^!^  aut  mark,  and  the  Low  Countries,  indicates  a  parallelism  in 
^J,^2IL  their  position  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  Hol- 
stein is  not  in  any  other  position  than  Brandenburg  or 
the  TyroL  K  accession  to  the  Confederation  has  not  conferred 
sovereign  rights  upon  the  federal  territories  of  Prussia  and  Austria, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  have  had  that  effect  with  regard 
to  Holstein.  If  Prussia  remained  one  state,  although  only  a  part  of 
the  Prussian  territory  became  federal  territory,  the  Danish  state 
needed  not  to  be  broken  up  into  two  states  because  Frederick  YI. 
entered  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Chiistian  YIII.  might  well 
declare,  in  1846,  that  he  did  not  think  himself  differently  placed 
from  those  other  sovereigns,  whose  principal  possessions  were 
outside  the  Confederation,  and  who  had  not,  on  that  account, 
conferred  on  their  federal  possessions  the  position  of  separate 
states.  Whether,  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  do  so,  is  a  question  which  we  shall  not  treat  of 
here ;  but  that  the  federal  laws  do  not  require  it  might  to 
superfluity  be  proved  by  reference  to  Arts.  46,  47,  and  48  of  the 
j^^  Final  Act     These  articles  treat  of  the  position  of  the 

treattngof  Confederation,  in  case  of  war,  with  regard  to  those  **con- 
Meni  federate  states  which  have  possessions  outside  the  Confe- 
•totes.  deration  " — a  case  which  would  eo  ipso  be  impossible  if 

accession  to  the  Confederation  conferred  the  rights  of  a  separate 
state  upon  a  territory,  until  then  a  part  of  of  another  state. 

The  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  position  of  Holstein  may  be 
Does  the  expressed  thus :  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  think  that  the 
^^^  Danish  monarch  still  reigns  in  Holstein  only  as  a  Duke — 
^g^  as  he  did  before  1 806 — and  is  called  king  only  by  courtesy ; 
King  or  ss  whilst  tho  defenders  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
monarchy  maintain  that  the  King  of  Denmark  reigns  in 
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Hobtein  as  king,  and  not  under  any  separate  title.  In  this  case 
the  title,  Duke  of  Holstein,  does  not  mean  anything  more  than 
that  of  Duke  of  Slesvig  since  1721,  or  that  of  King  of  Norway, 
between  1530  and  1814,  or  the  numerous  titles  derived  from  pro- 
vinces which  other  sovereigns  habitually  adopt. 

That  the  King  of  Denmark  reigns  in  Holstein  as  king,  not  as 
duke,  seems  to  have  been  the  generally  received  opinion  up  to  1848, 
always  excepting  the  partisans  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism.  Since 
that  time,  however,  it  has  become  not  uncommon  to  speak  of  the 
Boyal  government  in  Holstein  as  Eoyal-Ducal;  and  in  Germany 
even  a  new  word  has  been  coined  for  the  occasion,  viz.  Konigs- 
Herzog,  or  Herzog-Konig — King-Duke.  The  Government  Kin«-Dak 
has,  since  1806,  never  styled  itself  otherwise  than  simply 
Boyal ;  and  if  it  has  acquiesced  without  protest  in  the  new  appel- 
lation, or  in  other  expretssions  referring  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
view,  it  has  done  so  only  in  order  to  avoid  collateral  discussions. 


CHAPTER    IL 

On  the  alleged  claims  of  Slesvio  to  the  position  of  an 

Independent  State. 


§  1.    General  History  of  Slesvig — Examination  of  the  positive  arguments 
alleged  in  favour  of  considering  this  Duchy  a  separate  State, 

Numerous  literary  and  other  testimonies  prove  that  modem  Slesvig 
has,  since  the  dawn  of  history,  belonged  to  Denmark,  and  EarUest 
formed  a  part  of  Jutland,  whence  fhe  earliest  separate  ^^^^-  ' 
name  South  Jutland,  Of  such  testimonies  we  may  here  name  only 
one — the  Dannevirke,  first  constructed  by  the  Danish  King  Godofred 
for  the  protection  of  his  land  against  Charlemagne.  German  authors 
often  speak  of  a  German  margraviato  existing  in  Slesvig  between 
934  and  1027,  but  the  reports  of  it  are  very  dubious,  and  the  part  of 
the  country  which  can  possibly  have  belonged  to  it — some  waste  land 
between  the  Dannevirke  and  the  Eyder — is  so  small  that,  even  if 
it  has  existed,  this  circumstance  could  not  diminish  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  Slesvig  is  original  Danish  territory.  At  any  rate, 
the  question  of  this  margraviate  cannot  have  any  value  for  the  poli- 
tical discussions  of  the  present  day  (see  p.  434). 
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The  constant  keeping  of  a  niunerons  army  at  the  Dannevirke, 
under  the  command  of  earls  or  dukes  of  Jutland,  has  pro- 
j^iMida  hably  suggested  a  measure  by  which  a  more  separate 
2Se?23i  existence  began  for  Slesvig — viz.  that  in  1232  it  was  de- 
tached from  North  Jutland,  and  given  in  fief  to  Abel,  the 
son  of  King  Valdemar  the  Victorious  of  Denmark.  In  this  £Eunily 
it  remained  till  1375  with  only  an  interruption  of  four  years,  from 
1 326-1 M 30,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  a  Count  Gerhard  of 
Holstein,  who  also  did  homage  for  it  to  the  King  of  Denmark. 
From  1386-1459  it  was  held  in  the  same  manner  by  Counts  of 
Holstein ;  these  were  the  first  who  called  themselves  Dukes  of 
Slesvig  after  the  town  of  Slesvig,  where  they  resided ;  which 
jjg^jj^.  name  since  that  time  more  and  more  frequently  was 
"i>»^,o'  used  for  the  whole  land.  The  fiunily  became  extinct 
in  1459,  and  the  duchy  reverted  to  the  Danish  kings,  but 
nevertheless  continued  to  be  an  ordinary  fief  until  the  year  1658. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  family  provision  for 
Dtvisioiu  of  ^1  ^^6  descendants  of  King  Christian  I.,  and  was  divided 
®«»^  in  a  similar  manner  as  Holstein  (1490,  1544,  1564).  The 
kings  retained  about  one-half  for  themselves;  another  part  was 
given  to  the  Dukes  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  some  smaller  lots  were 
shared  by  the  several  lines  of  the  youngest  ducal,  or  Sonderboig, 
branch  of  the  Oldenburg  family.  These  shares  were  so  distributed 
that,  besides  certain  parts  to  be  in  common,  each  of  the  dukes  had 
a  share  in  either  of  the  duchies — a  necessary  precaution  in  order  to 
maintain  their  succession  in  both.  It  was  necessary  because  the  two 
duchies  did  not  constitutionally  belong  together,  the  succession  in 
either  of  them  depending  on  feudal  investiture  from  a  different 
crown.  For  their  Holstein  possessions  the  dukes  were  vassals  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  quite  independent  of  Denmark ;  but  for  their 
Slesvig  possessions  they  were  without  connexion  with  Germany,  and 
Danish  vassals,  the  King  giving  himself,  by  proxy,  investiture  for 
his  own  share. 

For  the  interests  of  Denmark  as  well  as  of  Slesvig  this  was  a  most 
State  of  injurious  state  of  things.  The  ducal  vassals  of  the  Gk>ttorp 
things,  i4«o-  branch  soon  assumed  a  highly  inimical  position  to  the 
Crown ;  and  for  more  than  a  centiuy  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  separate  their  parts  of  Slesvig  from  Denmark.  The  kings 
at  last  remained  masters  of  the  country ;  but  it  may  in  truth  be 
said,  that  if  Slesvig  had  not  remained  a  fief  after  1459,  and  had 
not  been  subject  to  divisions,  most  of  the  calamities  which  have 
since  befidlen  Denmark  would,  as  £eu*  as  human  foresight  can  tell, 
have  been  avoided.  The  peace  of  the  lands  would  at  all  events  not 
have  been  disturbed  in  our  days  by  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
partisans  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism. 
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It  IB  precisely  in  the  events  which  followed  the  deatli  of  Duke 
Adolph,  in  1459,  that  the  advocates  of  this  theory  find  the 
fiiTst  traces  of  that  independence  in  its  relations  to  Denmark  ShSS^i?' 
which  they  aflFect  to  vindicate  for  Slesvig.  Those  who  ^ecSon**** 
defend  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  state  generally  main- 
tain, that  Christian  I.  took  possession  of  Slesvig  in  1459  as  an  es- 
cheated fief,  the  duchy  being  a  male  fief,  and  the  deceased  Duke 
leaving  no  male  heirs.  Others  think  that  the  female  line  could 
succeed  in  Slesvig,  and  that  King  Christian  obtained  the  duchy 
by  hereditary  succession.  The  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain  that  his  title  of  possession  was  a  so-called  election 
by  the  inhabitants  in  1460.  At  a  later  stage  of  our  inquiry  we 
will  examine  the  title  of  Christian  I.  to  Slesvig ;  but  this  at  least 
may  be  observed  here,  that  in  the  same  document  to  which  the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners  appeal — the  so-called  privileges  of  March 
5,  1460 — the  rights  of  the  Danish  kings  as  Lords  Paramount  are 
expressly  reserved,  every  future  new  duke  being  enjoined  to  demand 
the  investiture,  and  to  do  what  in  this  respect  was  lawful.  From 
this  it  follows,  that  a  greater  independence  of  Denmark  was  not 
granted  to  Slesvig  in  1460. 

An  indirect  proof  of  this  supposed  independence  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  authors  have  thought  to  find  in  the  circumstance  unions 
that  so-called  perpetual  unions  were  several  times  con-  ^'JJJJ^c. 
eluded  between  Denmark,  Slesvig,  and  Holstein,  whereby  gesvig.  and 
it  was  settled  how  to  dispose  of  internal  disputes  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  to  help  each  other  in  times  of  war.  This  well- 
known  fact  does  not,  however,  seem  to  afford  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
theory  any  material  support ;  for  although  such  engagements  would 
generally  be  undertaken  only  by  sovereign  states,  there  is  no 
reason  why  all,  or  indeed  any,  of  the  contractihg  parties  should 
necessarily  be  in  that  condition.  The  history  of  the  German  Empire 
presents  many  instances  of  similar  alliances  between  the  Emperor 
and  his  vassals.  If  the  Dukes  of  Slesvig  had  entered  into  alliances 
against  Denmark  without  being  thought  guilty  of  felony,  such  a 
case  would  have  proved  something ;  but  that  has  never  happened. 
An  alliance  between  Denmark,  Slesvig,  and  a  third  party,  for 
mutual  assistance  and  maintenance  of  internal  peace,  could  not  in- 
validate the  feudal  quality  of  Slesvig  or  its  general  dependence  on 
Denmark,  to  which  innumerable  state-papers,  from  the  period  1460- 
1721,  refer.  The  last  renewal  of  these  unions  took  place  in  1623 ; 
and  if  they  ever  had  any  political  effect  at  all  upon  Slesvig,  it  must 
have  been  that  of  making  the  duchy  more  dependent  on  Denmark 
than  it  was  before. 

The  more  moderate  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party  derive  the 
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pretended  right  of  Slesvig  to  form  an  independent  state  from  1658, 
when  King  Frederick  III.,  with  the  consent  of  the 
•nppoSSto  Danish  Council,  conferred  sovereignty  upon  himself  and 
SSfe^on  ^^  namesake  Duke  Frederick  III.  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
tbedtwhyin  fQj.  their  respective  shares  of  Slesvig.  The  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners  maintain,  that  Slesvig  was  by  this  State^act 
made  quite  independent  of  Denmark.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed — first,  that  several  smaller  portions  of  the  duchy  unques- 
tionably remained  feudal  tenures  for  a  while  after  ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  grant  of  sovereignty  was,  in  the  most  express  terms,  limited  to 
the  male  descendants  of  the  two  princes:  a  limitation  which  is  repeated 
in  the  deeds  several  times.  The  simplest  explanation  of  the  grant 
seems  to  be,  that  the  feudal  quality  was  to  be  held  in  abeyance,  with 
regard  to  the  Eoyal  and  the  Gottorp  divisions  of  the  duchy  as  long  as 
there  were  male  descendants  of  the  respective  princes,  but  that  for 
the  rest  the  rights  of  the  Danish  Crown  were  upheld.  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  various  historical  facts,  and  by  the  expressions  used  in 
several  diplomatic  documents  (the  grant  of  1658  is  thus  described 
as  a  remission  of  feudal  service — remissio  vasallagit).  It  is  moreover 
in  good  keeping  with  certain  conditions  enumerated  in  the  original 
deed — especially  with  the  obligation  expressly  laid  upon  the  Duke 
of  Holstein-Gottorp  not  to  alienate  any  part  of  his  share.'  Though 
restricted,  the  rights  of  the  Danish  Crown  were  not  given  up  entirely. 
The  rights  as  well  as  the  possessions  of  the  Gottorp  branch  having 
afterwards  been  ceded  to  the  Hoyal  line,  of  which  the  present  King 
of  Denmark,  and  his  uncle  the  Prince  Ferdinand,  are  the  last  male 
scions,  Slesvig  would  at  their  death  be  in  the  position  of  an  es- 
cheated fief,  and  might  be  either  granted  out  anew  or  incorporated 
into  the  Crown,  were  it  not  that  this  incorporation  had  already 
taken  place  in  1721,  the  King  having,  as  it  were,  ceded  his  &mily 
rights  to  the  Crown. 

The  Schleswig-Holsteiners  think  the  reservations  in  fitvour  of  the 
Crown  contained  in  the  grants  of  1658  illusory,  and  even  their 
antagonists  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  their  interpretation.  As  far, 
however,  as  the  present  position  of  Slesvig  is  concerned,  all  these 
differences  of  opinion  are  of  little  consequence,  because  in  1721 
that  incorporation  took  place  which  ought  to  have  been  effected  in 


>  The  words  of  the  deed  are  these : — 
*'  Still  with  this  express  coodition,  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  realm  remain  at 
the  ancient  (urait)  and  original  limits; 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  realm  re- 
mains undisturbed  in  its  extent  as  for- 
merly in  lay  and  spiritual  matters;  also 
with  this  express  condition,   that  the 


said  part  of  the  duchy  of  Slesrig  is  not 
to  be  alienated  to  the  disfavour  of  ua, 
the  Crown  and  the  successors,  but  left 
in  its  present  sovereign  state  and  oon* 
sistence  as  long  as  any  legitimate  male 
descendant  of  Duke  Frederic  may  be 
living." 
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1460,  and  the  duchy  became  thenceforth  an  insepai'able  part  of  the 
Danish  state. 

Whilst  the  grants  of  sovereignty  in  1658  practically  brought  the 
Royal  share  of  Slesvig  into  a  closer  connexion  with  the  History  stnoe 
kingdom  proper,  they  had,  in  spite  of  all  reservations,  the  ^^^®* 
opposite  effect  upon  the  Gottorp  division.  The  Duke  had  obtained 
remission  of  his  feudal  obligations  by  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
Denmark,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  subsequent  Danish  Kings 
should  try  to  wrest  from  their  former  vassal  the  independence  he 
had  thus  obtained.  They  were  doubly  interested  in  the  attempt 
since  the  Boyal  branch  in  1660  became  hereditary  in  Denmark, 
where  for  200  years  they  had  succeeded  only  by  election.  From 
1675-1679  the  Duke  was  again  a  vassal,  and  in  1684  Christian  V. 
took  possession  of  his  land,  reunited  the  Gottorp  with  the  Royal 
share  of  Slesvig,  and  took  homage  of  the  Estates  as  the  sole  sovereign 
of  Slesvig.  But  he  was  compeUed  by  France  to  restore  it  to  the 
Duke  in  1689.  A  third  attempt  was  made  in  vain  in  1700.  In 
the  great  European  wars  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Denmark  sided  with  the  allied  Powers  against  France  and 
Sweden.  The  Duke  of  Gottorp  had  promised  neutrality,  but  took 
secretly  the  part  of  Sweden.  Frederick  lY.  then  declared  him  an 
enemy,  occupied  in  1713  all  his  lands,  and,  when  the  peace  was 
made  in  the  north  of  Europe  in  1720,  restored  only  the  Duke's  pos- 
sessions in  Holstein.  The  King  retained  the  Gottorp  share  of 
Slesvig,  reunited  it  with  the  Royal  share,  and  in  due  form  reincor- 
porated the  whole  duchy  into  the  Danish  Crown  in  1721.  The 
Gottorps  did  not,  however,  renounce  their  claims  upon  Slesvig 
until  long  after,  and  the  Danish  Kings  sought  to  secure  their  con- 
quest by  obtaining  the  guarantees  of  several  other  powers  for  the 
future  possession  of  the  duchy,  or  the  former  Gottorp  share  of  it. 
For  a  moment  circumstances  seemed  very  critical — the  oldest  branch 
of  the  Gk)ttorp  family  having  ascended  the  Russian  throne,  and  the 
middle  branch  that  of  Sweden.  At  length,  however,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  in  1767,  and  ratified  in  1773,  settling  the  whole  difference 
between  the  Royal  Danish  family  and  the  House  of  Gottorp.  The 
then  reigning  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  heir  to  Russia,  ceded  his 
Holstein  possessions  to  Denmark  in  exchange  for  other  lands,  and 
renounced  all  his  rights  and  pretensions  to  Slesvig,  or  any  part  of 
it,  in  fitvour  of  the  Danish  Crown,  thereby  acknowledging  the  incor- 
poration of  1721.  Similar  renunciations  were  obtained  from  the  two 
other  branches  of  the  House  of  Gottorp.  The  possessions  which  the 
younger  ducal  or  Sonderborg  lines  (amongst  them  the  Augusten- 
burgs)  derived  from  the  divisions  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
in  the  course  of  time  all  bought  back  by  the  Government. 

Y  2 
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The  incorporation  of  1721  still  determining  the  position  of  Sleevig 
in  relation  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  the  whole  Schleswig-Holstein 
discussion  necessarily  turns  upon  that  event.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, make  it  the  subject  of  a  circumstantial  inquiry ;  but  before  we  ^ 
enter  into  this  part  of  our  task,  a  few  words  upon  the  guarantees 
given  to  Denmark  by  foreign  powers  for  the  possession  of  Slesvig 
may  find  a  place. 

Guarantees  have  been  given  by  Prussia  (May  24,  1715)  and  by 
Eoropean  Hanover  (June  26,  1715)  for  the  former  Gottorp  division 
^^^  of  Slesvig;  by  England  (July  26,  1720)  and  Frtimce 
po98e«iooof  (August  18,  1720)  for  the  whole  duchy  of  Slesvig,  and 
tberMoiah      particularly  for  the  Gottorp  share.     To  these  guarantees 

'^*  Sweden  has  given  a  sort  of  consent  in  the  6th  Article  of 

the  peace  of  Stockholm  (June  14,  1720).  By  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Austriay  Russia,  and  Denmark  (in  1732),  a  mutual  guarantee 
of  all  the  possessions  of  the  said  Crowns  was  undertaken,  and  the 
two  first-named  powers  guaranteed  more  particularly  to  the  Danish 
Crown  the  former  Gottorp  division  of  Slesvig.  The  guarantees  of 
Austria  and  Russia  (renewed  in  1746,  and  by  Hussia  alone  in  1765) 
were  given  only  for  a  certain  time ;  but  a  new  promise  to  the  same 
effect  was  given  by  Eussia  in  the  treaty  of  1773,  which  promise,  as 
well  as  the  guarantees  of  England,  France,  Hanover,  and  Prussia  (?) 
English  were  in  perpetuity.  The  definitive  English  guarantee  is 
*"*™"^*  to  this  effect,  that  '*  His  Britannic  Itfajesty  promises  and 
obliges  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  guarantee  and  secure  to 
him  (his  Majesty  of  Denmark)  the  continual  and  peaceable  possession 
of  that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  which  his  Danish  Majesty  has 
in  his  hands,  and  to  defend  it  in  the  best  manner  possible  against  all 
and  every  one  who  shall  endeavour  to  disturb  it,  whether  directly 
i^vnoh  or  indirectly."     The  French  guarantee  promises  "  to  main- 

•"*™°^*  tain  the  King  of  Denmark  in  the  peaceable  possession  of 
the  ducal  part  of  the  said  duchy,"  but  speaks  also  of  Slesvig  gene- 
rally. The  expression  '*  Duch^  de  Slesvic,"  as  it  is  used  in  these 
documents,  is  subject  to  some  ambiguity,  and  may  mean  only  the 
Gottorp  part  of  the  country ;  but  even  on  this  supposition,  the  gua- 
rantees would  practically  extend  to  the  whole.  To  the  Gk>ttorp 
possessions  in  Slesvig  belonged  a  strip  of  land  stretching  along  the 
whole  southern  frontier;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  attack  the 
duchy  from  the  south,  without  violating  that  part  of  it,  the  peaceable 
possession  of  which  has  been  guaranteed.  This  strip  of  land  em- 
braces that  part  of  the  duchy  which  in  point  of  nationality  is  entirely 
German. 

In- 1727  England  and  Fi-ance  renewed  their  guarantees  for  "le 
Duch4  de  Slesvic,"  which  at  that  time,  after  the  incorporation,  could 
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mean  only  the  whole  of  the  duchy.*  That  this  was  the  meaning 
appears  also  from  other  declarations  on  the  part  of  England ;  thus, 
in  a  despatch  to  the  English  Minister  in  St.  Petersburg,  of  March  1 0, 
1747,  it  is  said  "  the  Court  of  Russia  is  not  ignorant  that  the  duchy 
of  Sleswick,  the  present  possession  of  Denmark,  is  guaranteed  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  this  last  CroMm  by  severed  great  Powers." 
In  1730  the  King  of  England  requested,  through  his  representative 
in  Vienna,  "  that  the  Emperor  might  promise  not  to  disturb  the 
Crown  of  Denmark  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  duchy  of  Sleswick, 
because  he  was  obliged,  through  the  guarantee  he  had  given  as  a 
King  of  Great  Britain,  to  maintain  the  same  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  said  duchy."  Both  the  English  and  the  French  guarantees  were 
in  1848  acknowledged  to  be  still  in  vigour, 

§  2.  Reincorporation  ofSlesvig  in  1721. — Actual  Proceedings. 

Under  date  of  August  22,  1721,  letters  patent  were  issued,  in 
which  the  King  declared,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Duke  of  Letten 
Holstein,  Carl  Frederick,  had  sided  with  the  enemies  of  JS^m. 
the  King,  notwithstanding  previous  engagements  to  the  ^^^^• 
contrary,  he — the  King — had  thought  fit  &gadn  to  take  into  his  pos- 
session that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  formerly  possessed  by  the 
said  Duke  Carl  Frederick  of  Holstein — '*  as  an  appurtoiance  severed 
in  an  unlawful  manner  from  the  Crown  of  Denmark  in  troublesome 
timesJ^*  And  that,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  peace  concluded  with 
Sweden,  in  July,  1720,  and  the  guarantees  given  by  England  and 
France,  *'  the  perpetual  and  peaceable  possession  and  dominion  of  the 
entire  duchy  of  Slesvig,  and  consequently  also  of  the  former  ducal 
part,  has  been  confirmed  and  secured  to  us  and  our  Koyal  hereditary 
Buccessors  in  the  government,  we  have  accordingly  resolved  the  said 
portion  with  our  own  to  unite  and  to  incorporate ; "  and,  in  order  to  execute 
this,  to  receive  through  certain  appointed  and  authorised  Commis- 
sioners homage  as  exclusive  hereditary  lord  of  the  joint  Estates  of 
our  duchy  of  Slesvig — to  wit,  the  prelates,  the  equestrian  order,  the 
towns,  the  inhabitants  and  subjects  of  bailiwicks  and  lordships — to 
relieve  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  ducal  parts,  both  spiritual 
and  lay,  of  whatsoever  order  or  condition  they  be,  from  their  former 
obligations  consequent  on  the  oath  by  which  they  were  bound  to  the 
duc^  house,  and  by  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty  of  peace 
and  the  guarantees  obtained  thereof,  to  bring  them  under  our  Ko^'al 
sovereign  and  exclusive  hereditary  government,  and  to  cause  them 
to   take   the  oath  of  fealty :    therefore   we  order  and   command 

^  On  this  oooaaion  the  auxiliary  corps  I  at  4000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
to  be  furnished  by  England  was  fixed  |      '  These  words  are  underlined  by  us. 
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earnestly  and  gracionsly,  by  these  onr  letters  patent,  the  prelates, 
the  members  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  those  who  possess  lord- 
ships in  the  aforesaid  duchy  of  Slesvig,  to  attend  all  and  several  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  approaching  month  of  September,  at  our  oastle 
of  GU)ttorp,  where  we  are  now  residing  in  perRon,  further  to  learn 
our  most  gracious  intention  in  this  matter,  and  thereupon  in  manner 
as  aforesaid  to  tender  the  due  oath  of  fealty  to  us  as  from  henoeforth 
their  exclusive  sovereign  Lord,"  &c. 

In  the  passages  following  it  is  enjoined  that  of  the  cleigy  only 
the  provosts  were  to  meet  personally  at  Gottorp;  and  that  all  other 
clerical  functionaries,  lay  and  clerical  magistrates,  and  inhabitants 
of  the  ducal  possessions,  were  to  attend  personally  at  other  places  to 
be  designated,  and  there  tender  the  oath  of  fealty  to  oommissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  nobility  assembled  at  Gottorp  Castle, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  read  aloud  the  commission  granted 
^r^beta-       to  him  and  his  fellow-commissioners,  the  letters  patent, 
^ofihe      *^^  ^^®  printed  formularly  to  which  they  were  to  srab- 
^^J^j*     scribe.    The  prelate  of  Slesvig,  Reventlau,  briefly  answered 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  then 
the  oath  of  fealty  was  taken  by  all  the  nobility  of  the  whole  duchy 
as  representatives  of  the  Estates,  this  being  the  last  time  when  the 
old  Estates  of  the  duchy  were  called  into  political  action.     In  the 
Eoyal  part  of  the  duchy  a  new  oath  was  taken  only  by  the  magis- 
trates and  clergy,  that  is  to  say,  by  all  the  public  officials ;  bat  in 
the  formerly  ducal  part  it  was  taken  by  all  the  inhabitants  personally. 
The  formularies  were  in  all  cases   substantially  the  same.      The 
following  is  an  extract  of  that  subscribed  by  the  members  of  the 
equestrian  order : — 

''  The  subscriber,  member  of  the  equestrian  order  in  the  duchy 
of  Slesvig,  declares  that,  inasmuch  as  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  has  been  pleased  by  letters  patent,  dated  Gottorp, 
August  22,  1721,  the  formerly  ducal  part  of  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  wUh  his 
own  to  unite^  and  for  ever  to  reincorporate  into  his  (Jrown,  as  an  old  appur- 
tenance detached  injurid  temporum,^  and  has  ordered  him  by  the  said 
letters  patent  to  meet  personally  and  to  take  the  usual  oath  of  here- 
ditary homage  in  due  form,  he  promises  for  himself,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  to  acknowledge  and  maintain  as  their  only  sovereign  and 
lord  llis  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  to  remain 
faithful  and  obedient  to  him  and  his  Royal  hereditary  successors  secundum 
tenorem  legis  regies  "  *  (in  some  copies  "  Kegise  legis  "). 

Lex  Regia  was  the  specific  name  of  the  fundamental  law  of  Den- 
mark from  16G5-1849,  and  regulated  the  succession  until  1853.     A 

*  Not  underlined  in  the  original. 
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similar  oath,  containing  the  same  passages  here  printed  in  italics, 
was  signed  by  the  heads  of  the  two  younger  branches  of  the  Olden- 
burg family  who  had  possessions  in  Slesvig,  viz.,  the  Augustenburg 
and  the  older  Glucksburg  lines. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  bearing  of  the  proceedings  in 
1721,  it  will  be  useful  to  compare  them  with  those  of 
1684,  when  King  Christian  V.,  father  of  Frederick  IV.,  JfiSTand 
for  a  short  time  reunited  all  Slesvig.  Letters  patent  S^pJ^JJ^*'' 
were  also  then  issued,  dated  June  28,  1684,  and  an  oath  with  the oor- 
of  allegiance  was  subscribed  to.  A  comparison  will  show  acts  of  i684. 
that  the  letters  patent  and  the  formulary  of  the  oath  of  1721 
are  almost  identical  with  those  used  in  1684.  Apart,  however,  from 
the  diiferences  in  the  names  of  the  princes  mentioned,  and  others  of 
the  same  kind,  there  are  a  few  points  of  variance,  which  seem  to  be 
of  great  political  importance.  The  documents  of  1684  only  stated, 
that  the  King  had  confiscated  the  ducal  share  of  Slesvig  and  united  it 
with  hia  own;  but  in  the  letters  patent  of  1721  the  words  ^'and  to 
incorporate,^^  and  in  the  oath  **  and  for  ever  to  incorporate  into  his  Croum^ 
as  an  old  appurtenance  detached  injurid  temporum,^^  have  been  inserted 
after  the  word  *'  unite.*'  By  the  letters  patent  of  1684,  only  the  in- 
habitants (nobles,  towns,  &c.)  of  the  ducal  territory  were  enjoined  to 
take  a  new  oath ;  whilst  in  1721  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
duchy  received  such  an  intimation.  The  subscribers  to  the  oath 
taken  in  1684  promised  fidelity  to  the  King  and  his  *^  rightful  here- 
ditary successors;"  instead  of  which  the  formulary  used  in  1721  has 
*'  Eot/al  hereditary  successors,  secundum  tenorem  legis  regies,^  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  alterations  were  not  wantonly 
introduced,  and  the  most  natural  explanation  seems  to  be  this,  that 
while  Christian  V.  only  reunited  the  two  parts  of  the  duchy,  without 
formally  altering  the  political  position  of  the  duchy,  Frederick  IV. 
intended  besides  to  incorporate  the  whole  duchy  with  Denmark- 
Proper  and  Norway,  and  to  transform  it  into  a  Crownland,  or  an 
immediate  part  of  the  Danish  state,  co-ordinate  with  Denmark  and 
Norway.  He  was  bound  to  do  so  by  the  Lex  Regia,  and  that  his 
father  Christian  V.  would  have  done  so  if  he  had  been  able  to  retain 
possession  of  the  whole  duchy,  is  plain  both  from  various  measures 
taken  by  this  king,^  and  from  his  political  testament,  in  which  one 
paragraph  (xxx.)  is  to  this  eflFect:  '*  Concerning  our  principalities 
Slesvig  and  Holstein,  our  Royal  hereditary  successors  should  exert 
themselves  in  order  that  these  may  be  incorporated  with  our  king- 

>  'Theatrum  Europaum,'  xii.  p.  802,  the  principality  of  Holstein,  and  acknow- 

cren  says,  "The  principality  of  Slesvig  ledge  the  King  as  their  Sovereign."  This 

was  (in  1684)  th  us  incorporated  with  this  temporary  dissol  ution  of  the  still  existing 

kingdom,  that  also  the  Slesvigian  nobility  private  community  between  the  nobility 

was  obliged  to  separate  itself  from  that  of  in  both  duchies  lasted  from  1 684  to  '88. 
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dom  of  Denmark  when  an  opportunity  is  given,"  &o,  Frederick  IV. 
had  the  desired  opportunity  in  1721,  and  availed  himself  of  it  in  the 
manner  described. 

At  the  same  time  the  Great  Seal  of  State  was  altered.    The  Danish 
.,,    ,.        arms  consist  of  three  escutcheons :  the  firoat  Royal,  which 

Alteration  .,i  ,i  i.-rAi  ^ 

of  the  Great    then  contained   the  emblems  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 

those  corresponding  to  the  titles  King  of  the  Vends  and 
Goths,  and  the  three  Scandinavian  Crowns ;  the  ducal  escutcheon, 
containing  the  arms  of  Holstein,  Stormam,  Dithmarschen,  and  Sles- 
vig ;  finally,  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  with  the  arms  of  Oldenburg 
and  Delmenhorst.  The  alteration  was  this,  that  the  arms  of  Slesvig 
were  taken  out  of  the  Ducal  escutcheon  and  placed  in  the  Boyal,  as 
a  sign  that  from  henceforth  the  King  would  reign  in  Slesvig  not  as 
a  Duke  of  Slesvig,  but  as  a  King  of  Denmark.  This  arrangement 
has  been  followed  ever  since,  with  the  only  exception  of  a  few 
instances,  dating  from  the  time  between  1730-1737,  after  the  death 
of  Frederick  IV.,  the  old  seal  having  by  mistake  or  negligence  been 
substituted  instead. 

Where  formerly  a  distinction  had  been  made  between  the  quality 

of  the  Danish  monarch  as  Duke  of  Slesvig  and  as  Ring 
ofityie*ta  of  Denmark,  this  was  now  done  away  with.  Whereas 
dowmenu.     ^©^o^e  this  event  the  towns  of  Slesvig  had  tendered  their 

oath  to  the  King  promising  to  be  ^'faitliful  and  obedient 
to  his  Royal  Majesty  as  sovereign  Duke  of  Slesvig,"  &c. ;  after  1721 
the  oath  of  fealty  taken  by  the  citizens  of  these  towns  ran  thus — 
**  to  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  his  Koyal  Majesty  of  Denmark,  my 
most  gracious  hereditarj-  King  and  Lord,"  &c.,  without  mention  of 
any  separate  quality  as  a  Duke.  Since  1721  the  King's  Government 
in  Slesvig  has  always  been  styled  Eoyal  alone,  and  not  Royal  and 
signiflcanoe  I^"^^^*  ®*  ^^  Sometimes  at  least  the  case  before.  It  is  true 
!tS*  ''"**  *^*^  ^^®  *^*^^®  Duke  of  Slesvig  has  been  retained ;  but  it  has 
Slesvig."        never  been  considered  to  mean  anything  more  than  the 

title  King  of  Norway,  which  was  retained  until  1814, 
although  that  kingdom  had  in  1 536  been  formally  and  completely 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  Danish  province.  "  Duke  of  Slesvig  "  is 
a  title  of  the  same  kind  as  **  Duke  of  Stormam  and  Dithmarschen," 
and  many  titles  used  by  other  sovereigns,  that  in  a  similar  manner  are 
derived  from  provinces  without  denoting  separate  titles  of  possession. 
In  this  last  sense  **  Duke  of  Slesvig  **  has  not  been  used  since  1721, 
till  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory  had  become  fully  developed. 
In  diplomatic  papers  the  King  has  not  been  treated  of  as  Duke  of 
Slesvig  till  1848,  when  the  Prussian  Goverament,  pursuing  the  plan 
still  adhered  to,  of  loosening  Slesvig  from  its  connexion  with  Den- 
mark, insisted  upon  using  such  an  appellation. 
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Slesrig  was  thus  reincorporated  into  the  Danish  Crown,     It  was 
the  intention  of  Frederick  IV.  also  to  assimilate  the  institutions  of 
the  duchy  to  those  of  Denmark-Proper,  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed, 
to  incorporate  the  duchy  with  the  kingdom  of  Denmark- Proper.     On 
this  suhject  the  King  carried  on  a  correspondence,  which  is  still 
extant,  with  several  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  those  days. 
In  one  of  these  letters  the  King  says  that  he  would  certainly  prefer 
a  complete  incorporation  also  in  administration;   but  the  matter 
being  of  so  great ''  importance,"  it  should  not  be  undertaken  suddenly 
but  "  jjeu  apres  pm^    It  has,  however,  not  been  done  yet, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the  Danish  of  a  partially 
Government  has  several  times  professed  the  intention  of  SSSJ^uIm. 
maintaining  a  separate  administration  for  Slesvig,  in  so 
£etr,  at  least,  as  it  existed  before  1848  ;  but  apart  from  this  tbe  King 
has  undoubtedly  the  fullest  possible  right  to  abolish  the  separate 
provincial  institutions  of  the  duchy.    If  it  had  been  done  in  1721,  the 
Sohleswig-Holstein  theory  would  never  have  come  into  existence. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  when  Slesvig  is  spoken  of  as  already 
incorporated  and  yet  not  incorporated — as  a  province  and 
yet  not  a  province — there   is  no  contradiction,  for  the  ^"^^^ 
words  "  incorporate  "  and  **  province  "  mean  dififerent  things  "  inoorpora- 
in  the  two  cases.    The  effect  of  the  letters  patent  and  of  the 
act  of  homage  of  the  Estates  was  to  reunite  Slesvig  with  ^^ISj^the 
the  Kingdom  proper  under  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  in  the  inooiporation 
same  intimate  union  in  which  it  had  stood  before  1232,  so  1721!" 
that  now  it  cannot  again  be  separated  except  by  a  new 
and  special  Act*  abrogating  those  of  1721,  which  at  this  present 
moment  regulate  the  position  of  Slesvig  in  point  of  public  law. 

It  is  evident  that  all  this  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  Slesvig  is  an  independent  state  in  indissoluble  union 
with  Holstein.  On  this  rock  the  whole  Schleswig-Holstein  system 
must  therefore  strand,  although,  as  may  be  supposed,  its  advocates 
have  not  fiedled  to  make  every  effort  to  get  over  the  difficulty.  In 
their  expositions  of  the  public  law  of  Slesvig,  they  assert  generally 
that  the  position  of  the  duchy  in  this  respect  has  not  been  altered 
since  1658.  They  either  do  not  mention  the  proceedings  of  1721  at 
all,  or  epitomize  the  state  papers  referring  to  them  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  any  incorporation  took  place,  or  that  the 
succession  obtaining  in  the  Kingdom  '*  secundum  tenorem  legis  regicB  " 
was  introduced  into  the  duchy  and  acknowledged  by  the  inhabitants 
by  the  oath  of  homage.  When  called  upon  to  justify  their  con- 
duct, they  attempt  it  in  a  double  way,  either  by  interpreting  the 
letters  patent  and  the  oath  of  homage  in  a  peculiar  manner,  or  by 
asserting  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Government,  if  intended  to 
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effect  an  inoorporation  of  Slesvig,  were  null  and  void  from  a  legal 
point  of  view. 

§  3.  Schieswig-Holstein  Interpretation  of  the  Acts  of  1721, 

The  Schleswig-Holsteiners  often  maintain  that  the  letters  patent 
of  August  22,  1721,  and  the  oath  of  homage  subsequently  taken, 
were  meant  to  effect  not  an  incorporation  of  Slesvig  into  the 
Danish  Crown,  but  only,  as  in  1684,  a  reunion  of  the  Royal  and  the 
Ducal  shares  of  the  Duchy.  To  this  end,  they  are  obliged  to  put  a 
peculiar  construction  on  those  words  and  passages  which,  as  above 
stated,  constitute  the  difference  between  the  documents 
rS\^^'  of  1684  and  the  corresponding  ones  of  1721.  The  word 
S«Sdn**"  **  incorporate "  in  the  letters  patent  they  thus  oon- 
words  In  the  gider  as  synonymous  with  **  unite,"  and  only  an  instance 
of  1721.  "In-  of  tautology.  This  is,  however,  against  the  usage 
"CrowTL'^       of  the  word,  and  even  against  the  tenor  of  the  text ;  for 


although  in  English  **  incorporate  with  "  is  generally  used 
instead  of  "incorporate  into,"  the  corresponding  construction  is 
inadmissible  in  German  and  in  Danish,  except  in  the  sense  of  in- 
corporating a  territory  together  with  another  into  a  third.*  The 
worst  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way  of  the  Schieswig-Holstein 
interpretation  of  **  incorporate  "  is  the  passage  of  the  oath  of  homage 
to  the  effect  that  the  King  had  pleased  to  **  reinooi-porate  it  into  his 
Crown."  This  they  try  to  get  over  by  the  supposition  that 
"Crown "does  not  mean  the  Royal  Crown  of  Denmark,  but  the 
Ducal  Crown  of  the  Royal  part  of  Slesvig.  Not  to  mention  that 
such  a  use  of  the  word  would  be  at  least  very  unusual,  the  proposed 
explanation  is  inadmissible,  because  the  act  of  homage  further  says 
that  the  King  had  reincorporated  the  Ducal  share  of  Slesvig  (to- 
gether with  his  own)  into  his  Crown  "as  an  old  appurtenance 
detached  xnjurid  temporum"  Now  the  same  passage  occurs  in  the 
letters  patent,  with  this  variation,  "  severed  in  an  unlawful  manner 
from  the  Crown  of  Denmark  in  troublesome  times ;"  so  that  both 
documents  together  clearly  show  from  what  Crovni  the  ducal  share 
of  Slesvig  had  been  detached,  and  into  what  Crown  it  was,  with  the 
Royal  share,  reincorporated.  The  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  indeed, 
object  that  the  two  documents  are  independent  of  each  other,  and 
should  not  be  used  k>  explain  each  other,  but  this  objection  seems 
to  be  effectually  met  by  the  reference  to  the  letters  patent  contained 
in  the  act  of  homage,  by  the  passage  in  the  letters  patent  enjoining 
the  nobles,  <&o.,  to  meet  and  hear  his  Majesty's  further  pleasure  in 


'  This  question  of  grammar  has  given 
rise  to  much  diaoussion ;  and  since  it 
was  raised  first  in  1846,  authors  on  the 


Schieswig-Holstein  side  very  often  use 
"  incorporate  with  *'  as  synonymous 
with  "mcorporate  into." 
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this  matter,  and  finally  by  the  actoal  proceedings  at  Gottorp,  both 
the  letters  patent  and  the  formulary  of  the  oath  being  read  to  them 
before  they  subscribed  their  names  to  the  latter. 

The  next  principal  point  of  debate  is  the  passage  in  the  formulary 
of  the  oath  of  homage,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  sub- 
scriber of  the  formulary  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Hoistein  * 
King  of  Denmark  and  his  Royal  hereditary  successors  Jf^^r**^ 
"  secundum  tenorem  legis  regice"  Lex  Kegia  is  already  J^^l^tt"™ 
mentioned  as  the  specific  name  of  the  fundamental  law  ^^  ^^ 
of  the  Danish  State,  enacted  in  1 665,  and  in  full  vigour 
till  1849,  by  which  (§§  27-40)  also  the  succession  was  regulated, 
and  the  expression  secundum  tenorem  legis  regice  and  similar  ones  are 
commonly  met  with  in  books  and  documents  of  that  period,  always 
meaning  that  particular  statute.  It  would  therefore  seem  unnatural 
to  understand  the  passage  quoted  otherwise  than  as  involving  an 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  subscriber  of  the  formulary  that 
Slesvig  for  the  future  was  to  follow  the  order  of  succession  esta- 
blished in  the  Lex  Hegia  for  the  Danish  Crown  and  the  Danish  State, 
instead  of  that  hitherto  obtaining  in  Slesvig,  and  dating  from  the 
feudal  times.  This  alteration  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
incorporation,  if  an  incorporation  was  intended  and  accomplished. 
The  fjEict,  therefore,  of  an  acknowledgment  like  that  involved  in 
the  said  passage  having  been  inserted  into  the  formulary  without 
a  more  formal  and  special  enactment  of  the  Lex  Kegia  for  Slesvig, 
seems  to  go  far  to  prove  that  an  incorporation  of  the  duchy  into  the 
Danish  State  really  took  place,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  homage  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  advocates  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism  have 
accordingly  often  attempted  to  deny  that  the  passage  in  question 
referred  to  the  well-known  constitutional  law  of  Denmark,  but 
without  giving  any  other  reason  than  that  they  do  not  think  such  a 
referenoe  probable,  or  that  it  does  not  agree  with  their  theory. 
They  have  proposed  to  understand  the  words  legis  regice  not  of  the 
statute  commonly  called  so,  but  of  some  other  law.  Some  have 
guessed  on  the  Statute  of  Succession  of  1 650,*  which,  however,  never 
was  called  lex  regia,  and  never  could  have  been  so  called,  seeing 
that  it  was  enacted  by  King  Frederick  IV.  as  Duke  of  Slesvig,  and 
regulated  the  succession  of  Dukes.  Others  have  even  proposed  to 
understand  lex  regia  in  the  oath  of  homage  not  as  the  specific  name 
of  any  special  law,  but  only  as  a  peculiar  paraphrase  for  the  Letters 
Patent  of  August  22.     In  any  case  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  must 


'  Ignorant  writers  and  speakers  on 
this  subject,  bavinff  tbeir  knowledge  on 
second  or  tbird  nands,  bave  furtber 
misunderstood  tbis  allegation,  and 
spoken  of  two  laws,  called  "  Lex  Regia," 


having  existed,  a  L,  B.  Danica  and  a  Z. 
R.  Slesvico-Holsatica;  and  misrepresented 
tbe  matter,  as  if  tbe  dispute  bad  arisen 
from  tbe  descriptive  word  Danica  v.  S.- 
Holsatica  having  been  omitted  t 
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admit  that  if  the  expression  lex  rcgia  in  this  place  does  not  mean  the 
Danish  constitutional  law  of  1665,  it  is  the  only  instance  known 
of  its  having  been  used  in  another  sense,  and  this  is  on  the  Danish 
side  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  any  other  than  the 
usual  interpretation.* 

Schleswig-Holstein  authors  have  further  argued  that  the  oath  of 
Schieswtg-  homage  taken  by  the  inhabitants  cannot  be  explained  as 
Sw^tlS'^f  ®^^c^^^8  anything  new,  or  as  involving  an  acknowledg- 
*«a8iuii  ^^  ment  of  any  new  enactment,  because  it  is  described  in 
'**'  the  formularies  as  "  the  usual  oath."  As,  however,  the 
letters  patent,  and  the  copies  signed  by  the  Dukes  of  Augostenburg 
and  Glucksburg  have  the  word  '*  due/'  and  as  the  oath  really  was 
very  different  from  that  usually  taken  on  a  change  of  Sovereigns  in 
Slesvig,  the  word  *'  usual "  is  by  the  antagonists  of  the  new  doctrine 
understood  as  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  in  most  countries  at  that 
time  acts  of  incorporation  were  confirmed  by  the  homage  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  history  of  the  preceding  forty  years  offered 
many  instances  of  such  proceedings. 

Against  all  these  attempts  to  interpret  the  state  acts  of  1721  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Schleswig-Holstein  view,  it  may  finally 
be  observed  that  there  is  hardly  any  instance  on  record  of 
anybody,  except  modem  authors  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
school,  ever  having  understood  these  events  and  the  State 
Papers  referring  to  them  otherwise  than  we  have  stated 
them  to  be  understood  by  those  who  defend  the  int^rity 
of  the  Danish  state.  Nay,  the  very  founders  of  the  Schleswig- 
Teuthnony  Holstein  theory  interpreted  them  thus  in  their  earlier 
oft^  f  '^orks.  N.  N.  Falck,  acknowledged  in  1816  that  the  suc- 
Schieswig.  cession  according  to  the  lex  regia  obtained  in  all  Slesvig, 
and  in  1817  he  still  admitted  that  in  the  formerly  Ducal 
share  the  succession  established  by  the  Royal  Law  is  to  be  considered 
as  valid.'  Dahlman  wrote,  that  the  words  in  the  oath  '*  secundum 
tenorem  legis  regioe,  referred  plainly  only  to  the  succession  established 
for  Denmark  with  great  care  and  precision  by  the  Royal  Law."  ■ 
Klenze  stated^  in  1834  that  it  was  beyond  all  discussion  that  the 
order  of  succession   according  to  the  Royal  Law  obtained  in  all 
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*  There  has  also  been  a  dUcuBsion 
oonceming  a  comma  after  the  four  Latin 
words,  which  in  different  copies  is  dif- 
ferently placed ;  but  it  seems  too  irre< 
leyant  to  deserve  further  notice. 

•  *•  The  Duchy  of  Slesvig  in  its 
Present  Relations  "  (Das  Herzogthum 
Sohleswig  in  seinen  jetzigeu  Verbal t- 
nissen),  Kiel,  1816,  p.  23;  and  an  ad- 
dition to  a  German  translation  (Kiel, 


1817^  of  a  book  by  Schlegel,  against  the 
new-Doi*n  Schleswig-HoUtein  theory  : 
"  Aper^u  sur  la  liaison  politique  entre 
les  Duches  de  Slesvic  et  de  Holstein,** 
Coph.  1816  (p.  61). 

3  Kieler  Blatter,  Bd.  I.  p.  295,  Kiel, 
1815. 

*  On  the  Unity  of  the  Danish  State 
(Ueber  die  Staatseinheit  des  daniaohen 
Staats),  Altona,  1834. 
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Slesvig.   Lomsen '  wrote :  '*  The  intention  was  to  unite  the  Grottorp 
share  with  the  royal  ducal,  and  to  incorporate  both  as  a  whole  into 
the  Crown  of  Denmark."     These  four  are  the  principal  authorities 
on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  side;   but  Falck  and  Elenze  changed 
their  opinion  afterwards,  and  were  followed  by  all  later  authors  of 
their  party.     The  only  literary  testimony  older  than  1815,  which 
the  most  laborious  research  has  brought  to  the  assistance 
of  those,  who  now  hold  what  we  have  described  as  the  Jj^^ 
current  Schleswig-Holstein  view  of  the  events  of  1721,  is  "i^- 
found   in  a  number  of  a  French  monthly  Keview,  the  of  the 
Mercure  Historigue  et  Politique ^  for  September,  1721,  where,  view;** 
in  a  relation  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Gottorp,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs: — **  The  introduction  to  the  Act  of  Homage 
contained,  among  other  things,  that  whereas  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
had  approved  the  bad  conduct  of  his  uncle  the  administrator,  had 
broken  the  promised  neutrality,  and  admitted  his  [?]  troops  into 
Tonning,  his  Danish  Majesty  had  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  Slesvig,  and  to  incorporate  it  for  ever  into  the  Eoyal 
duchy  of  Holstein."     This  confused  piece  of  information  was  copied 
in  a  contemporary  annual  publication  of  the  same  kind  in  Germany. 
The  Schleswig-Holsteiners  now  suppose,  that  by  the  Koyal  duchy  of 
Holstein  is  meant  the  Eoyal  share  of  Slesvig,  and  appeal  to  this 
relation  as  an  historical  testimony  that  Slesvig  was  not  incorporated 
into  the  Danish  Crown,  but  that  only  the  two  parts  of  the  duchy 
were   reunited.      Although  they  quote  this  relation  only  as  one 
instance  amongst  others,  it  seems  to  be  the  only  relation  in  existence 
older  than  1815  which  is  available  for  their  purpose. 

Apart  from  this  doubtful  authority,  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
all  authors — Danish  and  foreign — who,  between  1721  and 
1815,  have  touched  upon  the  subject,  appears  to  be  to  the  IchiMwig. 
effect  that  an  incorporation  into  the  Danish  state  or  the  ^Jj|*'° 
Crown  of  Denmark  actually  took  place.    Most  of  them  state 
in  so  many  words  that  the  whole  duchy  was  incorporated,  whilst 
some  only  say  that  in  1721  the  Gottorp  division  of  Slesvig  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Crown.     This  difference  originates  from  an  opinion 
held  by  many,  viz.,  that  the  Eoyal  and  the  Gottorp  shares  ceased  to  be 
fiefs  in  1658  (seep.  322),  and  that  by  the  establishment  of  sovereign 
hereditary  power,  both  in  the  kingdom  proper  and  in  Slesvig  (in 
1658  and  1660),  the  Eoyal   share  of  the  duchy  had   practically 
already  been  consolidated  with  the  Crown.     In  that  case  the  incor- 
poration in  1721  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  act,  by  which  that  state 


*   UnioxiBverfassuDg  Danemarks  und 
Schleewig-HolsteiDB,  1841,  p.  353  (On  a 
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of  practical  oonBoIidation  was  extended  to  the  Dacal  part  of  Slesvig, 
and  by  wliich  the  alteration  was  also  foi-mally  consummated  for  the 
whole  duchy.  Even  Falck  has  acknowledged  as  admissible  this  view, 
which  is  perhaps  more  inimical  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory 
than  the  one  we  have  adopted.^  Howbeit,  all  agree  that  since  1721, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  proceedings  of  that  year,  all  Slesvig  is  an 
immediate  part  of  the  Danish  state,  without  any  political  autonomy. 
To  copy  all  literary  testimony  from  the  period  1721-1815  that  can 
be  brought  forward  against  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  would  simply 
be  to  copy  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  during  that  time. 
We  may  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  references. 

Hoyer^  a  Slesviger  by  birth,  historiographer  to  King  Frederick  IV., 
and  Attorney-General,  says  expressly,  in  his  biography  of  the  King, 
that  when  he  had  become  exclusive  Lord  of  Slesvig,  and  had  fully 
united  that  possession  to  the  sceptre,  he  altered  the  great  seal  in 
the  manner  above  described.* 

BussoBus,  another  biographer  of  Frederick  TV.,  says,  that  Slesvig, 
which  from  olden  time  had  been  a  fief  of  the  Danish  Crown,  was 
incorporated  into  Denmark,  and  the  arms  were  altered  as  a  symbol 
of  the  incorporation. 

In  1 748  the  University  of  Gottingen  celebrated  the  accession  of 
the  Oldenburg  family  to  the  Danish  throne  300  years  before.  The 
speech  on  the  occasion  was  made  by  a  Slesvig  nobleman,  Gdisd^ 
who,  mentioning  the  then  well -remembered  recent  events  of  1721, 
said :  *'  The  whole  duchy  of  Slesvig  was  united  to  the  Crown,  an 


1  The  choice  between  the  two  opinions 
ifl  very  difficult.  The  Acts  of  1 658  are 
not  quite  deciBiwe,  the  diplomatic  docu- 
ments from  1658-1721  are  contradictory, 
and  the  great  authorities  in  law  do  not 
agree  on  the  subject.  The  matter  was 
of  importance  as  long  as  the  question  of 
succession  was  a  questio  vexata.  The 
view  we  have  adopted  is  of  the  two  the 
more  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  Duke  of  Aug^tenburg,  which,  how- 
ever, were  invalid  on  other  grounds. 

'  Schleswig-Holstein  authors  have 
thought  that  this  statement  in  Hoyer's 
biography  was  contradicted  by  a  passage 
in  another  work  of  his  on  the  Public 
Law  of  Denmark,  to  the  effect  that  the 
King  had  a  right  to  incorporate  the 
duchy  with  the  kingdom,  but  that  a 
new  royal  declaration  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  which  had  not 
been  issued.  But  Hoyer  here  evidently 
speaks  of  what  also  we  describe  as  in- 
corporation with  the  kingdom,  viz.,  ad- 
ministrative assimilation  with  Denmark- 


Proper.  The  difference  between  mch 
an  mcorporation  and  an  incorporation 
into  the  Crown  was  well  known  in 
Hoyer  B  time.  Advantage  has  also  been 
taken  of  another  passage  in  Hoyer^s 
biography,  in  which  he  relates  how 
Frederick  lY.,  in  1709,  refused  to  ao- 
knowledge  the  pretensions  upon  Sles- 
vig raised  by  some  cognates  of  the 
royal  family,  "because,"  says  Hoyer, 
**  the  succession,  according  to  Lex  Regia, 
does  not  extend  to  Slesvig."  It  is  said 
that  Hciyer's  work  was  written  after 
1730;  and  that  by  the  use  of  "dbes" 
instead  of  "  did,**  he  indirectly  declared 
that  the  said  order  of  succession  had 
not  been  introduced  into  Slesvig  in 
1721.  The  use  of  the  prssont  tsose 
may,  however,  easily  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  Hoyer,  as  it  were, 
reported  the  tenor  of  the  sDsw«r  given 
in  1709  (when  the  incorporation  had  not 
yet  taken  place),  not  to  mention  other 
equally  obvious  explanations. 
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event  which  certainly  deserves  that  a  new  era  of  Danish  felicity 
should  take  date  from  it.  Now  the  wall  of  defence  of  the  kingdom 
is  completed." 

Amongst  those  German  writers  who,  although  later  than  181 5,  have 
not  adopted  the  Schleswig-Holstein  view,  we  will  only  mention  the 
Prussian  State  Minister  Von  Kampz,  who,  in  1847,  published  a 
learned  refutation  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theories,  and  simply 
stated,  that  the  whole  of  Slesvig  had  been  incorporated  into  the 
Danish  Crown.  It  would  have  been  very  fortunate  if  his  well- 
weighed  opinion  had  found  favour  with  those  Prussian  statesmen 
who,  only  a  twelvemonth  later,  despatched  an  army  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Holstein  rebels. 

These  are  the  pros  and  cons  concerning  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
interpretation  of  the  events  of  1721.  Their  chief  argument,  how- 
ever, against  the  present  order  of  things  is,  that  these  events  could 
not  legally  have  the  bearing  attributed  to  them  ;  and  this  we  shall 
next  consider. 

§  4.  Objections  to  the  Legal  Validity  of  the  Incorporation  of  Slesvig 

in  1721. 

It  may  be  said  of  this  whole  part  of  the  argument  that  it  seems 
inadmissible,  that  legal  exceptions  raised  100  years  after  the  passing 
of  a  state  act  like  that  we  are  discussing,  should  be  able  to  sub- 
vert the  order  of  things  which  has  existed  ever  since  in  virtue  of 
it.  There  would  be  no  security  for  the  quiet  maintenance  of  the 
existing  political  order  of  things  in  Europe,  if  every  political  action 
should  be  liable  to  an  impeachment  of  that  sort — to  be  discussed  just 
as  a  question  of  private  rights,  and  to  be  submitted  to  a  new  settle- 
ment at  any  time,  however  long  after  it  had  taken  place.  But  it 
will  be  seen,  that  this  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  argument  proceeds.  Amongst  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
objections  to  the  validity  of  the  incorporation  of  Slesvig  in  1721, 
there  are  some  of  lesser  apparent  significance,  as,  for  instance, 
that  there  is  no  guarantee,  that  the  subscribers  to  the  act  of  homage 
knew  Latin  sufficiently  well  to  understand  the  all-important  pas- 
sage, "secundum  tenorem  legis  regise."  Others  think,  that  the 
homage  ought  to  have  been  tendered  by  a  Diet ;  it  is,  however,  a 
fact  that  this  ceremony  had,  ever  since  1 533,  been  performed  only 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Diet.  Others  again  object  that  a 
formal  cession  of  the  Gottorp  division  of  the  duchy,  and  the  rights 
of  the  Gottorp  family,  had  not  taken  place ;  but  to  this  it  is  ob- 
served, that  Frederick  IV.  held  the  possessions  of  the  Duke  by  the 
right  of  conquest,  and  that  the  private  rights  of  inheritance  of  the 
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deAcendant8  of  the  Duke  were  formally  renounoed  in  1773.'  Their 
principal  objection  against  the  incorporation  is,  however,  this,  that 
it  was  contrary  to  certain  old  fundamental  laws  which  then  were,  and 
still  continue,  in  full  force.  This  argument,  which  constitntee  the 
chief  pillar  of  the  whole  Schleswig-Holstein  system,  is  usually  stated 

so^iied  *^^®  *  ^^  ^  ^^^  Ki^^  Valdemar  III.  of  Denmark  signed  a  do- 
•  coiwtitatk>  cument  called  '  Constitutio  Valdemari,'  in  which,  amonisBt 
The  letter  Other  thiugs,  it  was  stipulated  that  Slesvig  should  never 
of  1448.  y^  incorporated  into  the  Crown;  and  this  promise  was 
confirmed  by  Christian  I.  of  Denmark  by  a  letter  of  June  28,  1448- 
Moreover  they  plead,  that  in  1721  there  existed  an  intimate  con- 
stitutional union  between  Slesvig  and  Holstein  which  was  incom- 
patible with  an  incoi*poration  of  Slesvig  into  the  Danish  Crown ; 
and  they  assert,  that  all  this  together  constituted,  in  1721,  an  in- 
superable bar  to  a  valid  incorporation  of  Slesvig,  and  continues  to 
do  so  because,  as  they  pretend,  the  statutes  of  1326  and  1448  have 
not  been  abrogated,  and  the  union  between  the  duchies  is  of  an 
indissoluble  nature,  or  has  at  all  events  not  been  lawfully  abolished. 
The  conclusion  in  this  argument  is  certainly  formally  quite  correct, 
but  the  premises  are  all  vicious.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  the 
following : — 

Amongst  the  old  documents  preserved  in  the  Convent  of  Preetz, 
in  Holstein,  there  is  one  dated  June  28,  1448,  in  which  Carsten 
(or  Christian)  Count  of  Oldenburg,  declared  to  all  who  might  see 
this  letter,  that,  as  the  councillors  of  Denmark,  according  to  a 
common  report,  intended  to  make  him  their  King,  and  his  uncle 
Adolph  Duke  of  Slesvig  and  Count  of  Holstein  personally  interested 
himself  for  it — and,  as  there  had  been  in  former  time  great  war&re 
concerning  the  feudal  investiture  of  Slesvig,  he.  Count  Carsten,  ac- 
knowledged that  several  old  documents  and  letters,  dating  from  1326, 
and  signed  by  King  Wolmer  and  the  Danish  Council,  had  been 
shown  to  him,  containing  amongst  others  a  Latin  passage  which  had 
been  explained  to  him,  and  which,  word  by  word,  ran  thus :  **  Item 
Ducatus  SutideryuticB  regno  et  ooronoe  non  unietur  nee  anncctetttr  ita  quod  unus 
sit  dominus  lUriintqite,**  *  In  order  now  that  there  might  be  peace 
between  the  realm  of  Denmark,  the  duchy  of  Slesvig,  and  the  county 
of  Holstein,  the  Count  Carsten  promised  for  himself  and  his  bein 
to  keep  this  article  unbroken  in  case  he  should  become  King  of 


'  In  a  work  published  in  1846  by  nine 
professors  of  the  University  of  Kiel, 
this  observation  is  met  by  the  follow- 
ing:— "The  Act  of  1721  was  void,  be- 
cause an  Act  of  cession  and  renuncia- 
tion was  then  wanting;  but- when  such 
an  Act  was  issued  in  1773,  then  this  was 


void,  because  it  presupposed  the  vali- 
dity of  the  Act  of  172ir 

'  "Also  that  the  duchv  in  (or  of) 
South  Jutland  should  not  oe  united  or 
connected  with  the  realm  and  the 
Crown  so  that  both  have  one  and  the 
same  master/' 
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Denmark.     It  is  this  Latin  paragraph,  or  sometimes  the  document 
of  1326,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  copied,  that  has  by 
later  historians  been  called  Pactum,  I'rivilegium  or,  more  j, 
commonly,  Constitutio  Valdemari  or  Yaldemariaua.     An-  o.ngutuoo 
thors  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  8chool  sometimes  speak  of 
**  the  Yaldemarian  Constitution  "  in  expressions,  which  might  be 
understood  by  the  uninitiated,  as  if  it  had  anything  in  common  with 
a  constitution  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.     It  will  appear 
from  the  following  that  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.     On  the 
Danish  side  it  is  doubted  whether  a  promise  like  the  Constitutio 
Valdemari  has  ever  been  given,  and  it  is  maintained  that  in  any 
case  it  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  a  fundamental  law  of  Denmark  and 
Slesvig.     In  order  to  judge  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  circumstances  under  which  the  Constitutio  Valde- 
mari must  have  been  given,  if  it  ever  existed. 

In  1325  a  dispute  arose  between  Christopher  II.  of  Denmark  and 
Count  Gerhard  the  Great  of  Holstein,  on  account  of  the 
Count's  guardianship   of  the  young  Duke  Valdemar  of  event*  which 
South  Jutland.     Hostilities   ensued,   and   the  King  was  Se'aiiejpwi 
defeated ;  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Denmark  ;  the  insur-  COTstitStio^ 
gents  allied  themselves  with  the  Count,  and  Christopher  X^Jg!?*^ 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom.     The  rebels  now — in 
1326 — made  the  young  duke,  a  boy  of  twelve  years.  King  of  Den- 
mark ;  his  principal  supporters  were  liberally  rewarded,  and  Count 
Gerhard  obtained  South  Jutland  as  an  hereditary  fief.     Four  years 
after,  however,  King  Christopher  returned;   Duke  Valdemar  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  usurped  dignity  and  return  to  his  duchy, 
which  Count  Gerhard  had  to  restore  to  him.     This  is  the  King 
Wolmer  or   Valdemar   III.   alluded   to;   and   the   Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners  maintain  that  he  not  only  gave  his  uncle  and  guardian  the 
duchy,  but  besides  issued  letters  patent  in  due  form,  containing  the 
paragraph  quoted  in  Count  Christian's  letter  of  1448.     This  is,  how- 
ever, merely  a  surmise.      The  letter   of  investiture  and  ^o  document 
other  documents  relating  to  the  proceedings  in  1326  are  jj  *3?«  \*e 
well  preserved ;  but  no  document  containing  such  a  pas-  Void,  exuu 

•    .  *ji  *ii  **i  *  '%.'*'      uow  or  18 

sage  now  exists,  either  m  the  original  or  in  a  copy.  iSo  iikeiyto 
chronicler  speaks  of  such  a  document  in  connexion  with  ^^^  "*«*«*• 
the  events  of  1326  ;  there  is  no  allusion,  in  state  papers  or  historical 
reports,  to  any  such  document  apart  from  the  letter  of  1448,  and, 
but  for  it,  we  should  never  have  known  anything  at  all  of  a  promise 
like  the  Constitutio  Valdemari  ever  having  been  given.  This  is  so 
much  the  more  lemarkable,  as  we  know  of  several  occasions  on 
which  it  would  most  probably  have  been  alluded  to,  if  it  had 
existed ;  as,  for  instance,  the  great  lawsuit  between  King  Eric  and 
the  Dukes  of  South  Jutland,  pleaded  in  1421-1424  before  the  chosen 
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umpire,  the  Emperor  Sigismnnd.  A  document  like  the  Valdemanan 
Constitution  would  have  afforded  so  strong  an  argument  against  the 
King,  that  with  it  in  hand,  the  Dukes  would  hardly  have  lost  their 
cause.  But  although  the  records  of  that  lawsuit  are  well  preseirved, 
there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  document  having  been  produced ;  jet  we 
are  called  upon  to  believe  that  this  was  done  only  twenty-four 
years  after  in  a  transaction  in  which  one  of  the  brothers,  Duke 
Adolph,  took  part.  These,  as  well  as  many  other  circxmistances 
make  it  very  doubtful  whether  Christian  was  not  taken  in  when  he 
Coiuttitatio  signed  his  letter  of  June  28,  1448.  Howbeit,  if  such  a 
y.'l^St!*!!^-     document  has  existed,  it  cannot  have  been  valid :  Yalde- 

El  any  rale  ' 

Dot  valid  or  mar  was  an  usurper,  and  there  is  no  report  in  the  letter 
Uiei)«auh      of   1448,   or   anywhere   else,   that  the   legitimate   Ring 

^^  Christopher  ratified  the  Valdemarian  Constitution  on  his 

return.  Besides,  Valdemar  was  a  minor  ;  if  the  controverted  promise 
has  really  been  given,  it  was  a  grant  to  his  guardian.  But  it  is 
superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  docu- 
ment which  cannot  now  be  produced.  That  something  written 
had  been  shown  to  Count  Christian  purporting  to  be  a  statute  of 
King  Valdemar's,  may  be  granted ;  but  that  it  was  what  it  pur- 
ported to  be  cannot  be  proved  (nee  p.  339).  When,  therefore,  the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners  constantly  assert,  as  if  there  were  no  doubt 
about  the  matter,  that  in  1326  such  a  statute  was  given  by  King 
Valdemar,  and  is  still  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Danish  monarchy, 
they  assei-t  a  great  deal  more  than  they  can  prove.  If  the  passage 
has  really  any  binding  power  for  the  Danish  Crown,  that  must  be 
derived  from  the  document  in  which  we  now  find  it,  and  not  from 
the  supposed  one,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  quoted. 

But  if  the  supposed  letter  of  1326  affords  but  very  slender  sup- 
port to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory,  that  of  1448  affords  even 
less.  The  former,  if  ever  it  existed,  has  disappeared — everything 
that  can  be  said  about  it  is  more  or  less  hypothetical — a  certain 
liberty  of  judgment  is  therefore  allowable ;  but  the  letter  of  1448  it 
preserved,  and  it  seems  that  a  mere  glance  at  its  date  and  contenti 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  it  cannot  be  a  law  of 
the  Danish  monarchy.  Count  Christian  became  King  of  Denmark 
in  September,  1448,  and  the  letter  is  dated  June  28,  that 
of  1448  not  is  to  say,  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  authority  for  prcnnising 
Sl?crSwS.  anything  concerning  Denmark  and  Slesvig.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  Latin  passage  is  matter  of  great  contro- 
versy, and  if  it  be  not  interpreted  as  a  promise  not  to  inoorponte 
Slesvig  into  the  Crown,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  this 
inquiry.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  this  is  really  the  meaning,  Uiis 
promise  involved  an  alienation  of  important  rights  of  the  Danish 
Crown  in  &vour  of  third  parties,  whioh  no  Count  of  OUenbutg 
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oould  undertake  even  if  he  were  ever  so  sure  of  becoming  King  of 
Denmark.  And  even  if  he  had  been  King,  the  letter  would  have 
been  null  and  void ;  for,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Denmark, 
he  could  not  take  such  a  measure  without  the  consent  of  the  Council 
of  the  realm ;  nay,  to  judge  from  analogous  cases,  a  general  Diet — 
Danehof — woiild  have  had  to  decide  whether  it  should  be  done  or 
not  Now,  it  is  so  far  from  the  case  that  the  letter  of  1448  has 
been  ratified  by  the  councillors  of  Denmark,  that  for  aught  we  know 
it  was  kept  secret  from  them ;  if  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Council, 
with  whom  Count  Christian  negotiated  about  his  election  in  Den- 
mark, had  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  he  would  probably  have  been 
ccJled  upon  to  retract  the  letter  before  being  elected  King.  Apart 
from  a  very  dubious  allusion,  in  an  otherwise  reliable  chronicle  £rom 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  letter  of  1448  has  not  been  mentioned 
until  about  1600  by  Chrytrseus,  who  in  his  Saxon  Chronicle  states 
that  Christian  I.  had  given  Duke  Adolph  and  the  nobles  of  Slesvig 
a  promise  not  to  incoi-porate  the  duchy,  and  by  Ilvitfeld,  chan- 
cellor of  Denmark,  who  only  says  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  some 
such  letter  existing  in  the  archives  of  the  Holstein  nobility,  but  *'  no 
one  knows  whether  it  be  true."  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that 
just  then,  in  1603,  Christian  IV.  and  the  Danish  Council  had  occa- 
sion for  urging  the  necessity  of  a  ratification  of  state  acts  by  the 
Council  whenever  the  rights  of  the  Crown  were  concerned  (see 
p.  348). 

The  letter  of  June  28,  1448,  was  not  issued  by  a  Danish  King, 
and  not  ratified  by  the  Danish  Coimcil,  and  was  consequently  not  a 
law  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  If  it  really  be  a  letter  issued  at  that 
time  by  Count  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  it  must  have  been  a  private 
and  no  doubt  secret  engagement.  How  he  may  have  come  to  give 
such  a  promise,  we  shall  explain  in  connexion  with  the  remarks  we 
have  to  offer  upon  the  historical  events  of  1460.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  (original  ?)  letter  preserved  .j^^  ^^^ 
at  Preetz,  and  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  Copenhagen,  ^^^^  ^  "®^ 
really  has  been  signed  by  Count  Christian.  Not  to  speak  autbenu- 
of  smaller  defects  (for  instance,  that  the  place  of  date  ^ 
is  not  named  and  the  seal  wanting),  there  is  no  trace  of  its  having 
been  attested  by  witnesses,  as  such  documents  always  were.  If 
that  had  been  the  case,  it  would  have  gone  far  to  prove  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  documents  referred  to,  bearing  the  date  of  1326,  and 
containing  the  Valdemarian  Constitution.  As  circumstances  are, 
the  whole  matter  becomes  doubly  suspicious.  The  explicit  state- 
ment of  ChrytrsBUS  proves  nothing  beyond  this,  that  he  or  his 
informant  thought  the  document  of  1448  genuine.  The  Danes 
hove,  to  use  the  words  of  Holberg  (d.  1754),  always  considered  it 
a  worthless  piece  of  parchment     Supposing,  in  spite  of  all  these 
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doiibte.  that  f*«jniit  <  liristian  really  made  a  promise  not  to  inoor- 
porate  Slesvig,  thu  might  bind  him  personally  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vent him  frcfUk  taking  the  initiative  in  an  act  of  incorporation: 
but  if  the  Council  had  urged  him  to  do  so,  he  could  not,  con- 
ftiiitently  with  his  duty  as  Danish  King,  have  refused  to  comply  with 
their  wii>h.  I  lis  conbiitutir»nal  duty  as  a  King  would  necessarily 
have  supofheded  all  private  engagements.  Count  Christian  is  said 
to  have  given  the  promise  of  keeping  this  stipulation,  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  tor  his  heirs  and  successors.  But  not  to  mention  that  the 
Danish  throne  was  then  elective  and  did  not  become  hereditary  until 
200  years  after,  every  suceeeding  Danish  King  i»f  that  family  would 
as  such  be  no  more  bound  bv  the  letter  of  1448  than  Christian  I.  was : 
and  to  ask,  for  instance,  of  Frederick  VII.  that  he  shoidd  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  his  monarchy  out  of  respect  for  a  private  engagement 
undertaken  400  years  ago,  by  his  ancestor  Chiistian  1.,  seems  to 
betray  notions  of  the  duties  of  a  King,  which,  at  least,  are  unusual. 

If,  now,  the  letter  of  June  28,  1448,  is  not  binding  upon  the 
Diinish  Crown,  nor  upon  subsequent  King?;  of  the  Olden- 
cvrflit^Vaid.  ^"'*g  family,*  it  does  not  appear  how  it  could  be  a  legal 
oTuihlan"*  bar  to  a  valid  incorporation  of  Slesvig  in  1721.  It  may 
Bffwn  the  even  be  observed,  that  if  the  relation  of  Cbrytneus  is 
of  1721.  correct,  he  gave  the  promise  to  Duke  Adolph  of  Slesvig 
and  to  the  nobles  of  the  duchy.  In  1721  these  were  repre- 
sented by  King  Frederick  IV.  and  the  heads  of  the  noble  families, 
who,  as  already  stated,  all  subsciibed  to  the  oath  of  homage  which 
completed  the  incorporation  proclaimed  by  the  letters  patent.  It 
cannot  be  objected  that  they  perhaps  did  not  know  Count  Christian's 
letter,  for  it  was  just  at  that  time — after  l<i83 — that  the  attention  of 
politicians  had  been  particularly  drawn  to  it  in  certain  controversial 
publications,  in  one  of  which,  dated  1715,  the  name  of  Constitntio 
Yaldemari  was  for  the  first  time  bestowed  upon  the  famous  Latin 
fragment. 

In  one  of  the  following  paragraphs  we  will  show,  that  the  onion 
between  the  duchies  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  to  which  the  Schleswig- 
Ilolsteiners  also  appeal  as  a  bar  to  a  legal  incorporation  of  Slesvig 
in  1721,  did  not  and  does  not  exist,  and  that  whatever  political  con- 
nexion formerly  existed  between  them  was  lawfuUy  abolished  in 
that  year.  If,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  order  of  the  inquiry, 
wc  take  this  for  granted  beforehand,  it  seems  that  the  legal  objeo- 
tions  against  the  validity  of  the  proceedings  in  1721  have  been 

'  N.  N.  Falckt  whom  we  have  quoted  I  (Christian  I.)"  "  Sammlung  der  wich- 
more  than  once  aa  one  of  the  principal  tichsen  Urknnden  welche  auf  das  Staats- 
authors  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  school,  \  recht  Schleswigs  u.  Holsteins  Bezug 
admits  this.  He  says  :  **  The  legal  haben,"  Kiel,  1847,  p.  8  (in  the  library 
effect  could  only  have  reference  to  the  ;  of  the  British  Museum), 
personal   relation  of   the   future   King 
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fairly  refuted,  and  that  wo  are  justified  in  asserting,  that  whatever 
independence  in  relation  to  Denmark  may  have  been  enjoyed  by 
Slesvig  before  1721,  was  duly  and  fully  abolished  in  that  year. 
That  this  was  the  case  was  never  doubted  during  the  following 
century,  and  until  Schleswig-Holsteinism  was  invented  and  worked 
up  into  a  system,  nobody  seems  to  have  imagined  that  Slesvig  had 
a  constitutional  right  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  state.  All  the 
written  testimony  to  the  contrary,  that  the  partisans  of  the  said 
system  have  been  able  to  bring  forward,  amounts  to  a  Koyal  decree 
of  1723,  and  another  of  1729,  in  which  Slesvig  is  called  **  our 
sovereign  duchy."  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  these  expressions, 
they  stand  too  isolated  to  be  of  any  weight.  The  full  validity  of 
the  succession,  according  to  the  Lex  Ileyia  in  Slesvig,  was  never 
doubted  until  1 837. 


ANNEX  TO  CHAPTEKS  I.  ai^d  II. 


On  thk  Titles  of  tuk  IIout;E  of  Oldknbuiui  to  the  Possession  of 

SlFISVIO   and  IIOLSTEIN. 

It  has  never  been  called  in  question  that  Christian  I.  in  J46<> 
lawfully  came  into  possession  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  and  that  his 
descendants  have  lawfully  possessed  these  lands  ever  since.  But  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  what  his  real  titles  of  pos- 
session were,  and  whether  the  Koyal  Danish  family  alone,  or  also 
any  other  branches  of  the  House  descending  from  Christian  I.,  have 
preserved  their  rights  to  the  two  duchies.  Three  different  opinions 
may  be  distinguished  : — 

I.  The  successors  of  Christian  I.  on  the  Danish  throne  have 
always  maintained,  that  he  obtained  Slesvig  as  King  of  Denmark,  the 
duchy  having  returned  to  the  Crown  at  the  death  of  Duke  Adolph,  in 
1459,  as  an  escheated  fief;  but  that  his  title  to  Holstein  was  the 
imperial  investiture  with  this  Geiman  fief,  which  (Christian  received 
in  1460,  after  having  come  to  an  an-angement  with  the  other  pre- 
tenders. Inasnmch  as  Christian  1.  did  not  incorporate  Slesvig  with 
the  Crown,  but  left  it  in  the  condition  uf  a  separate  fief,  all  his 
descendants  had  a  right  of  inheritance  to  the  duchy,  and  really 
obtained  parts  of  it.  The  Kings  held  their  part  of  the  duchy  under 
a  different  title  from  their  lioyal  dignity  until  1721,  when  Frede- 
rick IV.,  having  regained  the  whole  duchy,  restored  it  to  the  Crown 
by  the  acts  of  incorporation  of  the  said  year.  Since  then  the  House 
of  Oldenburg  has  had  no  fiamily  rights  to  Slesvig  except  through  the 
Danish  Crown.     According  to  the  view  of  the  Danish  Government, 
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the  younger  branches  of  this  House  have  also  lost  their  ri^ts  to 
Iloktein,  and  King  Frederick  VI.  has  transferred  his  iieuaily  rights 
to  tliis  duchy  to  the  Danish  Grown  by  the  letters  patent  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1806.  Since  then  the  Danish  Kings  have  possessed  Hoi- 
stein  through  the  Crown,  and  not  as  formerly  under  a  distinct  title. 
Some  have  thought  that  Christian  I.  in  1460  had  a  ri^t  of  in- 
heritance to  Slesvig  and  Ilolbtein  as  a  cognate  of  the  late  Duke,  and 
we  know  that  the  question  whether  the  fiefs  were  not  female  fiefis 
was  really  raised  at  the  time.  To  decide  this  question  is  now  im- 
possible, nor  is  it  necessary  for  our  present  purpose. 

2.  The  Duke  of  Augustenburg  maintains,  that  Christian  I.  tVi- 
herited  the  said  lands  in  1460,^  that  the  rights  of  the  family  have 
not  been  transferred  to  the  Crown,  and  that  his  line  has  a  right  to 
both  duchies.  The  Imperial  Court  of  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
acknowledges  that  Slesvig  has  now  fully  been  reconsolidated  with 
the  Crown,  but  maintains  family  pretensions  to  Holstein  (see  p.  406.) 

3.  The  Schleswig-Holstein  party  finally  holds  that  Chris- 
tian I.,  in  1460,  renounced  whatever  rights  he  had  to  the  lands  in 
question,  and  that  his  onlv  title  of  possession  was  a  kind  of  contract 
between  him  and  the  innabitants,  by  which  he  was  elected  their 
sovereign  on  certain  conditions,  viz.,  the  so-called  privil^es  of  1460. 
They  assert,  that  the  Danish  Crown  has  no  right  to  the  two  duchies, 
and  that  no  Danish  King  nor  any  Oldenburg  Prince  has  a  right  to 
possess  them  except  he  observes  the  alleged  contract  of  1460,  which 
they  consider  to  be  still  valid.  If  he  should  fail  to  do  so,  then  they 
assert,  that  the  inhabitants  have  a  right  to  refuse  him  obedience. 
This  theory  has  often  been  advanced  of  late  as  an  excuse  for  the 
insurrection  in  1848,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  Governments  which 
supported  it.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  our  treatise 
that  oven  if  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory  were  true,  it  woidd  not 
afford  an  excuse  for  the  events  of  1848 ;  that  the  Danish  Crown  is 
really  exclusive  possessor  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein ;  and  that  the 
'*  Privileges  "  of  1460  have  ceased  to  be  in  vigour  1 50  years  ago.  Our 
principal  object  now  is  an  examination  of  the  assertion,  that  a  con- 
tract of  the  nature  just  described  was  made  by  the  grant  of  the 
**  Privileges  "  in  1460,  and  that  an  election  by  the  inhabitants  con- 
stituted Christian  I.'s  title  to  the  possession  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  cast  a  rapid  glance  on  the  eve^its  of 
iDirigan  that  and  the  preceding  years.  Since  1433  Duke  Adolph  of 
SewiiwS  ^l©8vig,  of  tne  House  of  Schauenburg,  possessed,  besides 
Aion,  1440-  the  duchy,  the  whole  of  Holstein  and  Stormam.  He  was 
'**•*  the  last  male  scion  of  his  line ;  at  his  death  Slesvig  would 

without  doubt  escheat  to  the  Danish  Crown,  and  probably  be  incor- 
porated, whilst  it  was  doubtful  what  the  fate  of  Holstein  would  be. 
in  Slesvig,  however,  there  was  a  party  against  a  reversion  and 
incorporation  of  the  duchy,  viz.,  the  nobility.  During  the  last 
century  a  great  number  of  HolKtein  families  had  acquired  laiee 
possessions  in  Slesvig,  many  had  settled  there  altogefiier,  and,  m 
fact,  an  immigration  of  Holstein  nobles  into  the  duchy  had  taken 

*  In  thia  respect  the  advocates  of  the  Augu^ionburg  succession  are  quite  at 
vamnce  with  the  Schleawig-Holstciners. 
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place  on  so  large  a  scale  as  almost  to  supplant  the  original  Danish 
nobility.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  great  the  power  of  the 
nobility  was  at  that  time  almost  everywhere,  and  particularly  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  it  will  be  understood  how  it  happened  that  the 
Holsteiners  looked  upon  the  duchy  very  much  as  if  it  were  a  new 
possession  of  their  own.  If  now  Slesvig  were  incorporated  with 
the  kingdom — as  there  was  every  reason  to  expect,  if  it  should 
again  return  to  the  Danish  Kings — there  would  be  an  end  of  Hol- 
stein  influence  in  the  land.  The  kings  would  probably  favour  the 
return  of  Danish  families;  at  all  eventa,  instead  of  the  Holstein 
nobility  being  the  masters  of  the  country,  an  incorporation  would 
subject  it  to  the  Danish  Council  alone,  and  the  great  privileges  of 
the  nobles  might  be  rediiced  to  the  standard  of  the  Danish  nobility. 
Hence  it  may  be  understood  that  they  desired  that  the  duchy  tihould 
remain  separate  from  Denmark- Proper.  Duke  Adolph  was  of  the 
same  mind,  wishing,  as  he  did,  to  secure  both  Slesvig  and  Holstein 
for  his  favourite  nephew,  Count  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  son  of  his 
sister  Hedvig.  As  already  stated,  it  has  been  matter  of  dispute 
whether  these  lands  were  male  or  female  fiefs,  and  the  question 
cannot  be  decided  with  fuU  certainty ;  but  the  greatest  probability 
is  that  they  were  male  fie&.  It  seems  that  Duke  Adolph  attempted, 
by  negotiations  with  King  Christopher  III.  of  Denmark,  to  obtain 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  female  succession  in  Slesvig,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded.  Howbeit  if  Count  Christian 
was  to  claim  the  fiefs  as  a  cognate,  his  two  brothers  might  claim 
inheritance  in  them  on  the  same  grotmd.  Besides,  Count  Otto  of 
Schaumburg,  the  representative  of  the  younger  or  Westphalian  line 
of  the  House  of  Schauenburg,  had  a  good  claim  to  Holstein  as  the 
agnatic  heir-at-law,  which  claim  he  extended  to  Slesvig,  relying 
on  an  old  family  treaty  concluded  before  any  member  of  the  family 
came  into  possession  of  the  duchy.  Although  succession  in  fiefig 
regularly  depended  only  on  rights  of  inheritance  and  investiture 
from  the  Lord  Paramount,  it  was  a  common  occurrence  in  those 
days  that  when  there  were  several  pretenders,  the  Estates  sided 
with  one  of  them,  in  order  to  avoid  feuds  or  partitions  of  the 
country.  Of  course  the  Lord  Paramount  was  not  bound  by  such 
arrangements ;  but  he  would  in  most  cases  find  it  expedient  to  grant 
the  fief  to  the  candidate  thus  favoured,  ^'ow  Duke  Adolph  exerted 
himself  in  order  to  gain  the  Holstein  nobility  for  Count  Christian, 
his  nephew,  and  thus  to  secure  him  the  succession.  ^^  hilst  this 
was  going  on.  King  Christopher  III.  of  Denmark  suddenly  died 
without  issue  in  1448,  and  the  Crown,  being  elective,  was  offered 
to  Duke  Adolph  himself,  as  hvitfeld  says,  '*  in  order  that  the  prin- 
cipality (Slesvig)  might  be  re-united  to  the  realm."  Adolph, 
however,  refused  the  offer,  and  referred  the  Danish  coimcillurs  to 
bis  nephew.  Count  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  with  whom  negotiations 
were  begun.  It  was  while  these  yet  lasted  that  he  signed  the  letter 
of  June  5,  1448,  above  spoken  of,  promising  not  to  incorporate  the 
duchy  if  he  should  become  king.  How  he  may  have  come  to  give 
that  promise  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  when  we  consider  thai 
he  wished  to  gain  the  Holstein  nobility  for  his  pretensions  to  the 
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ooontiesi.  ^ind    rhat    'he   oubLbS  wenir  Tenr  «Aii3dtjiis  to  preTeni  an 

iiicorT)«»ran«.  II  t  .'^lesvijt  At  rfae  betginTimg  uf  September  the  nego- 
'i;itiL'iu  btr''^▼een  <  onnt  ('hrutian  :uiti  the  Daniith  GMmcil  cune  to 
ft  •.*Iv>!<e.  ind  lie  wm  nr* M.'laiTnt:«l  Eln*x  of  E^enmark.  ais  (.'hrutian  I.,  on 
riie  *th  -^i  S;pr.  144-'?.  He  was  now  aiire  .ji  obtaining  SLesri^.  h^Ting 
himac-it  ^>  nntrXDeetLtilv  beet j me  Lurd  Paramuonc  of  the  &e£z  but 
his  n'CTSsi'.-n  'o  :h»r  DaziL-*a  riir:.ne  wai»  u*A  >o  fikYoorable  to  his 
wishes  wi:h  r«r'jirtl  :..i  Hi  L-r*riii-  Under  rheir  own  oi>imtB  the 
B.'Ljrein  nubie>  bad  h^*tn  wont  to  do  v^^ry  mn<h  as  tLev  liked ;  and 
if  «.'hr!sri:in  had  rr-nLiine*!  »  .ionr  .>i  *.»id»:nl.:unr.  rhev  would  have 
bad  nurhinic  :■»  tV-ii/  r-r  'h^-'.r  >  vv.^r.  Ent  a  kini:  «.«f  Denmark  was 
nor  likel^  :•?  -'-tera:c  what  'he  '.'Iii  ••♦  nnrs  hatl  <nbni:rttd  to-  Doke 
Ad'.lrh,  h'W».*v.rr.  is  '  rv^rxt.  infi-rms  us.  *•  rt  petite:  dly  negotiated 
witii  :he  nobiliry  ind  'he  othtr  E»Ta*es  vf  tlo lutein  for  the  puipose 
o£  '/oTaininir  fr  m  liiem  :iiar  ♦"Lev  sh* nid,  while  he  was  vet  alive, 
reoiOiize  Kiuts.  •.lir:»r;an  f  LHmmark  as  rue  fdture  Sovereign  of 
H'jlstfin,  ami  'ha:  '}n:y  »h«.nld  -^i^  a  wrirren  instmment  to  that 
erire«:t."  The  R.  vil  iJirn--  was  heaiiel  bv  the  Rantzau  familv  (who 
are  said  t«>  havi.*  pi  >se!N*e«l  m-re  rhiin  tifry  e:*ra:es  in  both  lands),  and 
their  anrnment  wru*.  is  rhe  ;*ame  aii:h«.r  reU>  ii'^,  *•  That  the  duchv  of 
Slesvig  won  Id  in  'im»?  »rs'htrar  to  the  Kinir.  and  if  the  Hoist  einers 
offered  resistance.  «  Lri>rian  w. -nid  no  doubt  have  recourse  to  force ; 
aIso«  that  the  everListing  wars  between  the  Dani&h  kings  and  the 
HoLstein  o.'onrs  in  -.Iden  time  'hat  is.  till  the  ctuints  succeeded  in 
obtaining  Slesvij:  had  principally  arisen  fn.-m  the  circumstance 
that  they  had  ni.r  \een  Z'.  vt-rntd  Ly  »..ne  prince,  and  that,  theiefore, 
the  best  means  *A  ^■.'^raL•li^hinL:  peace  K.'twtr»-u  the  Danish  realm  and 
the  Holsreiners  w...Tiid  l>e  thar  btth  lands,  slesvig  and  Holstcin.  should 
have  one  and  the  sane  m!er,  iusr  as  Denmark  and  Norwav."  That 
is  to  s;iy,  thit  H«.L>re:n  should  folI»^w  slcsvig.  and  be  joined  to 
Denmiirk  by  a  d\Tiastic  nni'^n.  It  appears  that  all  those  who  lived 
in  the  duchv  were  on  the  Roval  side,  but  most  of  the  nobles  in 
Holstein  and  Stormam.  led  on  by  the  BrockdorTs  and  the  Pogwisch's 
and  their  clans,  were  for  the  Count  of  Schauenburg.  Nothing, 
however,  was  >e'tled,  when  I'tike  Adidph  died  in  December  145i<. 
The  King  immediately  laid  claim  to  the  duchy  as  Lord  Paramount, 
and  to  the  counties  as  an  heir:  and  the  other  pretenders  also  came 
forwarii.  The  nobles  agreed  amongst  themselves,  that  they  would 
pnc^iirua  ^^^^^  ouly  one,  but  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  choice, 
in  Kibe  In  At  last  it  was  Settled,  that  the  nobles  from  llulstein  and 
1460.  *c  Stormam.  or  rather  some  deputies,  should  meet  the  King 
in  Ribe  at  the  beginning  of  March  14t)0,  and  after,  that  a  **day" 
should  be  held  in  Lubeck  (then  belonging  to  Holstein)  fourteen 
days  after  Easter,  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute.  In  Kibe  also  the 
Slesvig  councillors  were  present,  and  here  the  Holstein  emissaries 
were  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  King,  who 
is  accused  of  having  on  this  occasion  practised  briber)-  on  a  large 
Hcalo.  On  the  oth  of  March  the  King  signed  a  document,  in  which 
ho  declared  that  he  had  been  elected  Duke  of  Slesvig  and  Count  of 
Il<dst4!iii  and  Stormam,  not  as  King  of  Denmark,  or  because  of  his 
ri^ht  (if  iuhoritanco,  but  by  the  goodwill  of  the  inhabitants.     In 
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couBideration  of  this  he  gi*anted  them  several  privileges,  amongst 
which  one  to  the  effect  that  they  should  have  a  right  of  electing  his 
successors  amongst  his  descendants.  After  this  (according  to 
Dethmar's  Chronicle  of  Lubeck)  the  Bishop  of  Slesvig  proclaimed 
from  the  Town-hall,  "that  now  the  council  of  Holstein  had,  for 
the  good  of  the  land,  elected  for  a  Duke  of  Slesvig  and  a  Count 
of  Holstein  their  gracious  Lord  King  Christian  of  Denmark."  The 
King  then  came  to  Holstein  during  Lent,  took  possession  of  the 
land,  received  homage  as  he  proceeded,  and  issued  in  Kiel,  on  the 
4th  of  April,  a  supplement  to  the  **  Privileges"  of  March  5,  in  which, 
amongst  other  things,  it  was  stated,  that  the  Slesvigers  and  Hol- 
steiners  should  not  be  bound  in  future  to  elect  the  King  of  Denmark 
unless  he  confirmed  the  privileges.  "And  thus,"  says  Dethmar, 
'*  the  Holfit«inei*s  became  Danes,  and  spumed  their  own  hereditary 
prince"  (Count  Otto).  The  affair  was,  however,  by  no  means 
settled.  When  the  meeting  came  off  in  Lubeck  fourteen  days  after 
Easter,  the  Holsteiners  declared,  that  they  would  not  receive  Count 
Otto,  but  the  King  did  not  obtain  the  Imperial  investiture  of  the 
counties  till  he  had  satisfied  the  Count  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  (41 ,500  fl^.  This  was  arranged  at  a  meeting  in  Oldeslohe, 
May  11,  1460.  The  brothers  of  the  King  were  likewise  bought  off 
with  money  and  lands.  Of  course  these  pretenders  renounced  all 
their  pretensions  both  to  Slesvig  and  to  Holstein,  whether  founded 
or  not. 

The  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  titles  of  Christian  I.  to 
Slesvig  and  Holstein  now  consists  in  this,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  school  maintain,  that  he  was  really  elected  Duke 
and  Count,  and  that  his  only  title  to  both  lands  was  the  agreement 
come  to  in  Kibe  and  embodied  in  the  "  Privileges ;"  whilst  the 
ordinarily  received  view  is,  that  King  Christian's  title  to  Slesvig 
was  his  right  as  Lord  Paramount,  and  his  title  to  Holstein  the 
Imperial  investiture,  combined  with  the  agreement  of  Oldesloe  with 
the  agnatic  heir-at-law.  We  think  that  the  following  remarks  are 
quite  decisive.  It  is  quite  true  that,  the  claims  of  the  King  to 
Holstein  as  a*  cognate  being  very  dubious,  he  could  not  obtain 
investiture  with  the  counties  before  he  had  contented  Count  Otto. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Count  would,  of  course,  not  come  to  an 
agreement  as  long  as  he  had  a  party  in  Holstein  to  rely  on ;  and 
that  the  good  will  of  the  Holsteiners  thus  practically  decided  the 
dispute  between  the  pretenders,  as  far  as  the  Holstein  counties  were 
concerned.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  King  bought  their  favour  also  constituted  his  title  at  law.  The 
Holsteiners  did  not  possess  a  right  of  electing  their  prince  such  as 
they  afterwards  enjoyed  for  some  time.  An  election  without  ihe 
Imperial  investiture,  and  without  the  agreement  with  Count  Otto, 
could  never  give  the  King  a  right  to  the  counties ;  but  the  inves- 
titure and  the  said  agreement  were  sufficient  to  give  him  a  complete 
right  without  the  election.  Therefore  the  investiture  and  the  con- 
vention of  Oldesloe  formed  his  titles  to  Holstein  and  Stormam,  not 
the  election  in  Ribe.  But  if  it  is  incorrect  to  say,  that  the  trans- 
actions in  •  Ribe  constituted  Christian  I.'s  title  to  Holstein,  it  seems 
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almost  impossible  to  derive  his  title  to  Sksvig  from  these  tranaactioDs. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  dnohy  belonged  to  him  either  as 
Lord  Paramount  or  as  an  heir,  and  he  might  choose  himself  which 
title  he  listed.  Either  of  them  would  be  absolute  and  complete  bj 
itself.  How,  then,  could  he  obtain  the  duchy  by  election  ?  There 
is,  we  perceive,  only  one  possible  way  of  maintaining  such  an 
assertion,  viz.,  by  supposing  that  the  King  first  renounced  his 
original  rights,  and  then  received  the  country  as  if  by  the  fne  will 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  such  a  proceeding 
took  place.  It  is  true  that  Dethmar,  when  relating  the  events  in  1448, 
says  that  Ring  Christian,  when  he  became  King  of  Denmark,  had 
to  *^  give  up  "  the  duchy  and  the  counties,  so  that  he  or  his  children 
should  not  lay  claim  to  them.  But  it  is  not  known  what  this 
passage  refers  to,  unless  it  be  a  confused  allusion  to  the  letter  of 
June  5,  1448,  above  mentioned,  which,  however,  treats  only  of 
Slesvig  and  of  a  different  matter.  At  any  rate,  neither  in  Dethmar's 
subsequent  relation  of  the  events  of  1460,  nor  in  those  of  other 
chroniclers,  do  we  find  the  slightest  vestige  of  such  a  renunciation 
having  been  referred  to  in  1460.  If  it  had  existed,  the  Schauenburg 
party  would  surely  have  appealed  to  it.  But  it  may,  perhapa,  be 
said,  that  a  special  renunciation  was  not  necessary,  and  that  it  was 
implied  in  the  words  of  the  Privileges  of  Kibe  themselves.  How- 
beit  King  Christian  had  no  power  to  renounce  any  other  claims  on 
Slesvig  than  his  very  doubtful  claims  of  inheritance ;  his  claims  as 
Lord  Paramount,  which  as  we  have  seen  were  universally  admitted, 
he  could  not  renounce  at  all  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Danish  Council,  which  was  neither  demanded  nor  given.  Some 
Danish  councillors  were  present  in  Eibe,  and  signed  the  Privileges, 
but  only  privately,  and  a8  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  King.  The 
Council  itself  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  tmusaction, 
and  it  afterwards  protested  in  the  btrongost  terms  against  anv 
imputation  of  having  in  any  way  sanctioned  it  (p.  848). 

If  from  those  considerations  we  turn  to  the  testimony  of  history, 
we  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  Dcthmar,  all  the  other  early 
chroniclers  expressly  state,  that  Christian  I.  obtained  Slesvig  because 
the  duchy  reverted  to  the  Crown ;  that  the  election  and  other  trans- 
actions in  this  luatter  in  14G0  had  only  reference  to  Holsteiii  and 
Stoiinam,  and  that  he  obtained  the  counties  by  an  agreement  with 
Count  Otto  and  the  Imperial  investiture.  We  will  for  instance 
quote  some  passages  from  Albert  KrantZy  a  contemporaneous  German 
writer  and  doctor  of  laws  (f  1517),  whoso  works  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal sources  for  the  history  of  Denmark  in  the  fifteenth  century'. 
*'  When  Adolph,  Duke  of  Slesvig  and  Count  of  llolstein,  died,  there 
was  no  doubt,  that  the  duchy  immediately  reverted  to  the  Crown, 
from  which  the  investiture  was  derived,  since  the  Duke  loft  no 
issue.  But  concerning  Holstein  there  was  a  great  dispute,  for  it 
was  a  fief  of  the  Em})eror,  and  seemed  to  belong  to  the  agnates." 
**  The  Holsteiners  assembled  in  Lubeck  in  order  to  elect,  as  thev 
said  themselves,  a  prince.  There  was,  however,  no  occasion  for  an 
election.  The  duchy  (Slesvig)  escheated  to  the  Danish  King,  who 
might  incorporate  it  into  the  Cmwn  (which  the  Kings  had  long 
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desired),  or  grant  the  investiture  of  it  to  another  duke.  But  the 
Holstein  county  seemed  to  have  its  proper  heirs,  viz.,  the  male 
line  of  the  Counts  of  Schauenburg."  '*  The  Holstein  knights,  how- 
ever, then  acted  as  they  liked,  and  elected  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
be  Count  of  Holstein.  A  great  sum  of  money  was  paid  to  Otto,  in 
consideration  of  which  he  renounced  his  rights,  and,  what  was 
most  important,  the  Bishop  of  Lubeck,  who  used  to  grant  the 
Imperial  investiture  of  the  fief  as  true  and  direct  Lord  of  the  fief^ 
gave  his  consent  in  that  capacity.  Thus  the  county  came  to  the 
King.  But  the  duchy  was  consolidated  with  the  Crown :  an  event 
which  had  so  long  been  wished  by  the  Kings,  and  for  which  they 
had  laboured  so  much.  The  sons,  however,  of  the  King,  when 
their  &ther  died,  again  separated  the  same  duchy  from  the  Crown, 
and  divided  it  as  they  also  divided  Holstein."  ^  A  great  number  of 
similar  quotations  from  authors  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  not  to  speak  of  later  times,  might  be  adduced  in 
order  to  prove  that  Christian  I.  did  not  succeed  in  Slesvig  and 
Holstein  by  election,  but  in  the  manner  above  indicated.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  these  expressions  of  a  contemporaneous 
learned  writer  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  prove  that  whatever 
influence  the  Holstein  nobility  had  in  Slesvig,  there  did  not  in 
those  days  exist  a  state  ^*  Schlcswig- Holstein ;"  and  that  when 
authors  of  a  certain  school  speak  of  Schleswig-Holstein  diets, 
Schleswig-Holstein  succession,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  the  events  of 
1460,  they  not  only  commit  an  inexcusable  anachronism,  but  beg 
the  whole  question  at  issue. 

From  all  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  declaration  of  Christian  I. 
in  the  document,  which  he  signed  in  Ribe  to  the  eifect  that  he 
had  been  elected  a  duke  and  coimt,  is  not  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners.  First,  as  to  Holstein, 
the  King  might  certainly,  as  we  have  seen,  be  said  practically 
to  have  acquired  the  land  by  the  goodwill  of  the  inhabitants ; 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  his  having  ever  considered  the  extem- 
porized election  as  his  proper  title  to  the  counties.  His  own 
acts  show  that  he  did  not.  For  if  that  had  been  the  case,  why 
should  he,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  have  sub- 
mitted himself  to  an  arbitration  in  Oldesloe,  and  consented  to 
pay  so  great  a  sum  of  money  to  his  poor  and  powerless  rival  pre- 
tender ?  Besides,  Christian  I.  was  too  good  a  politician  not  to  be 
aware  that  the  transactions  in  Kibe,  though  by  them  he  advanced 
his  plans  greatly,  had  not  given  him  any  rights  to  Holstein,  or 
to  attempt  by  unlawful  violence  what  he  might  attain  in  a  lawful 
manner  with  a  little  patience  and  dexterity.  As  for  Slesvig,  it 
is,  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  more  surprising  that  the  King 
should  declare  himself  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  as  the  succession 
in  the  duchy  depended  entirely  on  himself,  and  had  not  really  been 

>  These  laiit  Btatementa  must  not  be  fief;  and  if  bis  succeason  liad  retained 

understood  as  if  Christian  1.  really  iu-  it  in  the  same  manner  and  imdivided,  a 

corporaied  Siesvig,  ivbich  was  not  the  practical  consolidation  would  probably 

case.    Bat  he  did  not,  as  subsequent  have  ensued. 
Rings,  give  himself  investiture  of  the 
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diitptited.     When,  however,  it  in  recollected  that  the  Holstein  nobles 
were  masters  also  in  Slesvig,  and  that  thej  considered  the  duchy 
ver^'  mnch  as  a  dependancy  of  the  connties,   it   is  easily  under- 
stood that   they  may  have  wished   to  make  it  appear  as  if  the 
fete  of  the   dnchy   had   been   decided   by  them.     Whether  their 
object  was  to  obtain  a  greater  power  with  respect  to  the  dnchy 
than  they  already  possessed,  we  most  leave  undecided.     But  we  can 
well  understand  that  the  King,  anxious  to  gain  the  fevour  of  the 
f  lolsteiners,  signed  the  document  without  much  scrupulous  criticism. 
Everybody  knew,  or  ought  to  know,  that  without  the  permission  of 
the  Council  the  rights  of  the  Crown  over  Slesvig  could  not  be 
alienated  ;  and,  besides,  these  rights  were  reserved  for  the  future, — 
the  feudal  quality  of  the  duchy  being  expressly  reserved.     There 
is  finally  this  consideration,  that  the  Holstein  nobility,  by  aU  these 
transactions,  had  the  state  of  things  in  Denmark  and  Norway  in 
view.     There  the  Crown  was  elective,  and  the  nobility  used  to 
extort  new  and  greater  privileges  of  everv*  succeeding  King  as  condi- 
tions for  his  election.     The  nobility  in  Holstein  and  Slesvig  wished 
for  similar  advantages,  and  obtained  really,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
right  of  electing  their  princes  for  the  future.     The  lands,  however, 
being  fiefs,  this  was  a  strange  combination,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  said  declaration,  that  Christian  I.  himself  had  been  elected, 
was  embodied  in  the  Privileges  only  in  order  to  establish  a  precedent. 
The  right  of  election  thus  granted  to  the  Instates  of  the  two 
duchies  (Ilolstein  became  a  dnchy  in   1475)  had  not  any  lasting 
influence  upon  their  jwsition.     It  was  from  the  beginning  ham- 
pered by  limitations,  the  choice  being  confined  to  the  descendants 
of  Christian    I.,   and  especially  by  the  preservation  of  the  feudal 
quality  of  the  lands.     The  Privileges  themselves  prej?cribed  that 
'*  the  one  who  had  been  chosen  as  before  described,  should  ask  and 
receive  his  fiefs  from  the  Lords  Paramonnt,  by  whom  the  investi- 
tures were  granted,  and  do  what  lawfully  was  to  be  observed." 
For  a  short  time  the  Estates  succeeded  in  augmenting  their  power 
through  the  privilege  of  election,  but   it  soon  lost  all  practical 
value,  the  Lords  Paramount  not  being  bound  to  respect  it.     llie 
Kmperor  would  not  confiim  this  privilege  for  Holstein ;   the  Estates 
of  Holstein  lost  their  suits  instituted  in  the  Court  of  the  Empire, 
and  Kudolf  IL.  in  an  imi>erial  writ,  described  their  conduct,  when 
they  attempted  to  make  the  privilege  prevail,  as  rebellion  against 
the  Empire.     King  Fredeiick  1.  declared,  seventy  3^ear8  after  the 
grant  of  the  i)riviloge  of  election,  that  the  Council  of  Denmark  had 
never  consented  to  this  innovation,  and  still  maintained  its  right  of 
appointing  the  dukes  of  Slesvig  as  before.     It  was  already  at  that 
time  observed,  that  those  Danish  Councillors  who  had  signed  the 
Privileges  of  I^ibe  in  1400,  had  done  so  expressly  as  witnesses,  not 
as  representatives  of  the  Danish  realm.     In  1603  the  Estates  com- 
])lained,  that  Christian  IV.  had  granted  investiture  to  a  prince  of 
the  family,  although  he  had  not  been  elected  by  them  ;    but  they 
received  the  answer,   that  all  privileges  given  to  the  Estates  of 
Slesvig  and  Holstein  and  since  confirmed  by  kings  of  Denmark — 
not  as  kings,  but  as  dukes — and  without  the  express  consent  of  all 
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the  conncillors  of  the  realm,  were  null  and  void,  in  as  far  as  they 
oonld  affect  the  rights  of  the  Danish  Crown  over  Slesvig.  By 
the  divisions  in  1490,  1544,  and  1564,  the  greater  part  of  the 
two  duchies  became  the  hereditary  feudal  property  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  reigning  family ;  whilst  the  towns  and  certain 
smaller  rural  districts  consisting  entirely  of  noble  estates  remained 
in  common  for  the  kings  and  the  dukes  of  Gottorp.  Elections  were 
henceforth  only  necessary  for  these  common  possessions,  and  were 
soon  reduced  to  mere  formalities.  At  last  they  were  abolished  in 
due  form,  and  the  succession  by  inheritance,  wlaich  had,  in  reality, 
always  been  observed,  was  re-enacted  by  two  statutes — one  of  1008, 
for  the  possessions  of  the  dukes  of  Gottorp,  and  another  of  1C50  for 
the  royal  possessions.  Until  then  the  confirmation  and  observance 
of  the  privileges  may,  in  some  sense,  have  constituted  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  princes  held  their  ducal  crowns.  But,  at  any 
rate,  since  the  formal  re-establishment  of  hereditary  succession, 
this  cannot  any  longer  have  been  the  case.  In  so  far  as  the 
privileges  were  of  a  political  nature  they  were  still  partially  main- 
tained in  force  till  1712,  but,  since  then,  only  the  private  social 
privileges  of  the  nobility  have  been  confirmed  as  a  mere  matter  of 
of  royal  grace  (p.  361). 

We  believe  that  from  all  this  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the 
election  alluded  to  in  the  Privileges  of  1460  did  not — as  the 
Schleswig-ITolsteiners  teach — constitute  the  title  of  Christian  I. 
and  of  his  descendants  to  Slesvig  and  Ilolstein,  and  that  they  are 
equally  mistaken  in  maintaining,  that  the  observance  of  the  privi- 
leges granted  in  that  year  still  constitutes  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  lawful  possession  of  these  duchies.  The  relation  between  the 
princes  on  one  side  and  the  inhabitants  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein 
on  the  other  may,  when  the  privilege  of  election  came  into  opera- 
tion at  the  death  of  Christian  I.,  have  assumed,  and  for  a  short  time 
retained,  the  nature  of  a  mutual  contract.  But  that  state  of  things 
has  ceased  to  exist  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  At  present  both 
duchies  belong  to  the  Danish  Crown,  in  virtue  of  the  letters  patent 
of  August  22,  1721,  and  September  9, 1806,  and  only  a  Danish  King 
can  lawfully  be  their  sovereign. 

The  transactions  of  1448  and   1460   can  scarcely  be  described 
otherwise  than  as  cabals  reflecting    but  little  credit  on  General 
any  of  the  parties  concerned.     King  Christian  neglected  ^°J*** 
his  duty  as  a  King  of  Denmark  in  postponing  the  incorpo-  tnmsacuons 
ration  of  Slesvig  for  the  sake  of  gaining  Holstein,  and  ofi**8-u6o. 
that  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of  Denmark  as  for  the  benefit  of  his 
own  family.     K  we  ask  what  the  effect  of  these  transactions  was 
upon  the  lands  concerned,  it  may  be  stated  to  have  been  this.    Den- 
mark lost  the  opportunity  of  reincorporating  Slesvig — a  measure 
the  necessity  of  which  had  been  acutely  felt  ever  since  the  separa- 
tion in  1232.     More  than  one  opportunity  had  already  been  lost, 
and  justly  the  old  chroniclers  censured  Danish  kings  and  statesmen 
whenever  this  had  been  the  case ;   for  without  Slesvig  Denmark  is 
defenceless  against  Germany.     Dannevirke  stands  exactly  in  the 
right  place;  whenever  that  old  wall  of  defence  should  definitely 


w.vilii  'u^  innifi<Fr»ii.     If 


diW  m  1721.  This'ooald 
fcarcelj  Lftvc  hAfx^zz,'^!  c*=t  for  <l^Lrijt£k&  L's  poticr  im  14M.  Asd 
wikk;  iku  I>erx3Ark  rKxirvd  in  return?  Tnn>ag}i  tlie  Oldeabiirg 
fu^lj  tlie  I>u:k:§h  fb.caictkT  ittt  been  ae;pnndined.  br  Holtton, 
whi^h  vonl«i  hft^e  be<s  veU  cacq^  if  theFebr  the  oil  Umdm  be- 
fwnbEs  DenBk&rk  azkd  Holstein  c».nc«mm^  Slesvig  bad  oome  tons 
end,  b>R.  vnbapipiiv.  iiKrb  wa«  not  tbe  remk.  In  ooune  of  tone, 
tkroQjdi  tbe  careie^iMsi*  and  w:ukt  of  Hcvretboiigiil  wbidi  Cfrer  nnoe 
1721  ha.«  chAracterizisd  tbe  Lnniib  policj  in  legvd  to  SlcBrq^, 
■ttten^l  for  new  <»iidict«  wm*  nocnmnlnted.  and  vhen  tbe  ^*^nfr*a' 
moTeixi'^Dt  in  tbi?  centmy  rerired  tbe  fc«d,  Dennark  wns  wone 
off  in  i^d  tb&n  in  144^.  Time  will  thaw  wbetber  fibe  will  be 
aUe  to  overcome  ber  own  old  Cudtft.  Holstein  bas  proved  flo 
tn>Qb1eac«ie  a  p^fMsescdon.  tbat  tbere  are  not  a  few  wbo  tbink  it 
wan  not  wvrtb  tbe  price  paid  for  it  in  1460.  Tbat  Slesrig  wo«ld 
bare  been  happier  if  it  bad  preaerved  its  national  itr,  its  law, 
and  dUftomfl,  unmixed  with  German  elementa,  needs  no  demonatra- 
tion.  Nor  can  tbe  Holsteinera  generallj  be  said  to  bare  won  any 
great  advantagen  bv  tbe  transactiona  of  tbat  jear.  Tbe  Holstein 
magnates  alone  gained  bj  tbeir  intrignea ;  tbey  procnred  fi>r  tbem- 
iielTes  a  secure  power  in  Sle«Tig,  and  in  oonrse  of  time  a  grat 
inflnence  in  Denmark,  wbicb  they  bave  preaerved  abnoat  to  tbe 
preaent  time,  and  ont  of  wbicb,  in  tbis  oentorj,  tbe  Scbleawig-Hol- 
atein  movement  has  grown. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

On  the  Alleged  Claims  of  Holstein  and  Slesvig  to  a  Constitu- 
tional Union  independently  of  Denmark. 

The  second  fundamental  law  of  the  public  law  of  the  two  duchies, 
according  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory  is,  that  they  have  a 
mutual  right  to  form  a  political  unity  indepeiidently  of  Denmark.  The 
modification  expressed  in  the  last  words  is  always  implied  when  a 
union  or  connexion  between  Slesvig  and  Holstein  is  spoken  of  with 
reference  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory,  and  is  of  importance ; 
for  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Danish  Government  are  the 
two  duchies  politically  connected,  and  even  indissolubly  united, 
namely,  in  so  far  as  they  are  parts  of  the  Danish  state,  but  only 
thus.  The  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that  the 
duchies  are  parts  of  the  Danish  state,  and  maintain  that  they  have  a 
claim  to  a  union  independently  of  the  Danish  Crown. 

Some  state  this  alleged  claim,  or  as  they  say  law,  thus :  that  in 
point  of  principle  an  indissoluble  constitutional  union  ex-  Double 
isted  between  these  two  duchies  whilst  they  were  still  feudal  SSS^the 
tenures,  and  at  a  time  when,  even  according  to  the  view  ^°*°"  theory. 
of  the  Crovemment,  they  were  not  parts  of  the  Dcmish  monarchy. 
Others  state  it  thus :  that  a  political  union  founded  in  common  Diets 
has  existed  formerly  independently  of  Denmark,  and  has  not  been 
lawfully  abolifihed ;  so  that  the  right  of  reviving  it  still  remains 
iiHimpaired. 

§  1.   The  Theory  of  an  Indissoluble  Uidon. 

In  the  first  instance  we  may  observe,  that  it  seems  contradictory 
to  say,  that  the  duchies  are  indissolubly  united  and  yet  both  inde- 
pendent states.     It  would  appear,  that  if  they  are  indissolubly  con- 
nected they  must  form  one,  not  two  states.     Further,  it  ^^^  ^^^ 
seems,  that  this  theory  of  an  indissoluble  imion  militates  ^lef  Scti.- 
against  the  statements  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  them-  contradict 

t  •  1 1  X      J    J     •    J  J  /•     aI-      0116  another. 

selves  concerning  the  pretended  independence  of  the 
duchies.  They  date  the  sovereignty  of  Slesvig  from  1 668,  and  that 
of  Holstein  from  1806,  but  the  union  they  date  from  1460.  The 
Schleswig-Holstein  party  strongly  and  justly  urge,  that  until  1806 
Holstein  could  not  be  indissolubly  connected  witJi  Denmark-Proper 
under  the  Danish  Crown,  because  the  duchy  was  a  fief  of  the 
German  empire  imtil  that  year,  and  Denmark  did  not  belo'hg  to 
Grermany.  But  then  it  seems  self-contradictory,  when  at  the  same 
time  ihey  assert,  that  Holstein  all  the  while  was  indissolubly  oon- 
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nocted  with  Slesvig,  which,  as  thoy  must  needs  confess,  was  as 
independent  of  Germany  as  Denmark-Proper.     If  the  Schleswig- 
Ilolstein  jmrty  simply  asserted,  that  these  two  countries,  according 
to  their  view,  had  in  course  of  time  become  independent  states, 
and  that  a  constitutional  connexion  had  existed  between  them  since 
14(50,  Ihen  their  theory  would  be  at  any  rate  self-consistent,  how- 
ever erroneous.    But  they  do  not,  generally  speaking,  confine  them- 
selves to  this.     The  alleged  union  between  the  duchies  is,  as  we 
have  stated,  one  of  their  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Slesvig  and  against  the  validity  of  its  incorporation  in 
1721.    But  it  is  only  when  that  union  is  supposed  to  be  i/^dissoluble, 
that  it  can  be  appealed  to  as  a  legal  bar  to  such  a  state  act  as  the 
one  of  1721.     If  so,  then  this  principle  overrules  a  priori  every  fact, 
everj'  law  or  transaction  opposed  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  theory ; 
but  if  the  union  is  admitted  to  be  of  a  dissoluble  character,  then — 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter — it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dispute  the 
abolition,  in  a  lawful  form,  of  every  kind  of  political  connexion 
that  has  existed  independently  of  the  Danish  Crown.     The  follow- 
ing remarks  will  show  whether  an  indissoluble  union  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  established  between  the  two  duchies,  or  not. 

If  such  a  union  ever  has  existed,  it  must  have  been  of  the  greatest 

impoi-tance  in  the  history  of  Denmark;  nevertheless, 
tosSraony  although  the  feudal  relations  of  Slesvig  have  caused  in- 
Seoiy.'^"*^"  cessant  disputes,  frequent  wars,  innumerable  treaties  and 

diplomatic  transactions  up  to  1721,  yet  such  an  indis- 
soluble union  between  that  duchy  and  Holstein  has  not  been  once 
mentioned  in  any  state-paper,  nor  do  the  ordinary  works  upon 
the  history  of  Denmark  and  the  duchies  contain  any  report  of  such 
a  union.  That  until  1721  there  was  much  connexion  between  the 
two  duchies,  is  very  well  known  and  not  disputed ;  but  that  this 
connexion  was  a  part  of  their  constitution,  and  amounted  to  an  indis- 
soluble political  union,  no  chronicler  or  historian  has  reported. 
When,  therefore,  the  theory  of  such  a  union  was,  since  1815,  pro- 
pounded by  the  founders  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism,  it  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  something  quite  new.  It  has,  however,  been  shown 
that  similai*  ideas  had  been  expressed  once  before,  though  quite 
forgotten  again.  From  1668  to  1709  there  were  continual  quarrels 
between  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  the  Dukes  of  the  younger 
branches,  and  the  contending  parties  had  their  respective  preten- 
sions and  complaints  set  forth  in  numerous  polemical  publications. 
It  is  in  some  of  these,  that  passages  have  been  found  more  or  less 
corresponding  to  the  ideas  held  in  our  time  by  authors  of  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein school.  It  is  also  stated  somewhere,  that  in  1 683  the 
Danish  King  refused  to  accept  imperial  mediation  between  himself 
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and  the  Duke  of  Gottorp  concerning  HoLstein,  *'  becanse  Holfitein 
was  exempt  from  imperial  jurisdiction,  being  indissolubly  connected 
with  Slesvig,  which,  as  was  well  known,  did  not  belong  to  the 
empire."  We  are  unable  to  verify  this  statement,  but  if  true  it 
does  not  seem  to  prove  anything  beyond  this,  that  the  Danish 
Government  in  those  days  occasionally  exaggerated  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  between  the  two  duchies,  in  order  to  draw  Holstein 
over  to  Denmark;  just  as  in  our  days  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners 
exaggerate  it,  in  order  to  draw  Slesvig  over  to  Germany.  One  is  as 
unwarrantable  as  the  other.  The  complete  silence  of  historians 
and  other  authors  between  1460-1668  and  1700-1815  on  the  exis- 
tence of  an  indissoluble  union  between  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  alluded  to  in  any  state-paper,  more 
than  counterbalance  any  weight  which  might  be  attached  to  a 
strong  incident  like  that  of  1683,  or  to  the  exaggerated  statements 
of  a  controversial  character  just  mentioned.  Moreover,  these  state- 
ments are  not  to  be  understood  in  that  naked  generality  in  which 
they  have  been  quoted,  but  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
controversial  writings  in  which  they  occur,  viz.,  the  so-called 
**  community  of  prelates  and  knights"  and  the  "joint  government 
of  the  princes"  (see  p.  370).  It  devolves,  therefore,  on  the  advo- 
cates of  the  modem  union  theory  to  indicate  when  and  how  that 
union  originated,  what  is  its  lawful  foundation ;  and  to  show  how, 
without  ever  being  the  subject  of  discussion  and  historical  report, 
it  has  come  down  to  our  age  either  as  a  thing  of  actual  exist- 
ence, or  at  all  events  as  something  which  has  a  right  to  existence, 
by  virtue  of  unrepealed  and  still  valid  public  Acts. 

Some  refer  the  origin  of  the  union  to  1326,  when  a  Holstein 
Count  for  the  first  time  was  invested  with  Slesvig,  though  ^^^ 
it  is  notorious,  that  the  possession  lasted  only  four  years,  origin  of  the 
Others   date   its   origin  from  1386,  when  the   Schauen- 
burgers  obtained  the  duchy  for  good.     But  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to   show,  that  any  other  than   a  mere  dynastic  union 
existed  between  the  duchy  and  that  share  of  Holstein  which  the 
dukes  possessed.     Others,  again,  speak  vaguely  of  time  immemorial ; 
against  them  no  argument  is  possible ;  there  is  no  telling  what  they 
mean,     llie  more  moderate  take  up  their  stand  with  the  much- 
bespoken  privileges  of  1460,  and  they  state  their  argument  thus: 
When  King  Christian  I.  in  1460  obtained  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  and 
the  counties  of  Holstein  and  Stormarn,  he  granted  to  all  PriviiegMof 
these  lands  certain  privileges  in  one  and  the  same  docu- 
ment, signed  at  Ribe  March  5,  and  enlarged  them  by  another  Act,  of 
April  4,   1460,  whereby  a  constitution  was  given  to  all  the  said 
countries  in  common,  and  he  particularly  promised,  that  they  should 
never  be  separated  from  one  another.     Thus  a  perpetual  and  indis- 
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^TiCveriUtt  £'jr  -kli  'ike  iAbii  nectkneiL  2»  «>: 

to  yrvwit   br   is^kif  ^jofr  thac  die  ckhzstxh  iicaaed.  «ir 

€vr&,  ttk  lEsitj.     Ik  ia  abnlr  expiaiifeed  b^  wktt  iRt  b«i« 

waft  tmly  n^r^auaizt*!  tber%  by  due  fcxalkd  ocwbcOI ors  ni  the  dadiT, 
■kMDiKrB  c/f  tike  fvreijEn  iii>buixT.  vii3  looked  vpoa  Slonig  as  an 
appartcftac^e  of  tbeir  own  country, 

TIk  chief  arenment  of  tbe  Sdiksvi^HolsteiiieiB  ia.  ^at  die 
King  ynmih^l  th^t  tlie  landt  **fiiftonId  remain  for  erer  tegadier 
oniiiTided,''  and  tliese  words  certainlj  occvr  in  tlv  diarter  («y 
lamem  dot  «?  ^i^ofn  €viicA  tofomtf^^de   rw^edeil):  but  the  vee  which  tbe 

partr  makes  of  them  can  hard] j  be  justified.     In  the  first 
/^     iiUFtance,  the j  ofien  trans^late  the  word  here  tranabUed  by 
Sy«i?Sy   nndiTpIed,   tiz.,   **  TngedelU**  a«  if  it  meant   ^  unaepa- 

rated,'*  or  at  all  cTents  speak  as  if  this  were  the  m^^^-nm^ ; 
but  the  Low  German  **  Tngedelt,**  is  in  High  German  **  ungedieilt,** 
in  Englitih  **  nndirided,^  and  cannot  by  anj  means  be  tiaashKted 
*'  anseparated,**  which  would  hare  been  given  hy  **  mgeacheden.** 
The  pnrport  of  the  stipulation  was,  therefore,  that  the  lands  ahoold 
not  be  dirided,  not  be  parcelled  oat  to  different  princes,  as  in  those 
times  was  commonly  the  case,  whereby  internal  fends  and  conaeqnent 
misery  were  caused.  There  is  moch  to  confirm  this  literal  inter- 
pretadon;  the  context  seems  clearly  to  point  in  that  direction. 
Ihese  words,  so  far  from  appearing  as  the  principal  stipulation  of 
the  drxmment,  simply  wind  up  a  sentenoe.  The  text  runs  thus : — 
**  lliese  lands  aforesaid  we  promise  to  do  our  best  to  keep  in 
good  peace,  and  that  they  shall  remain  t<^ther  for  ever  undi- 
vided. Therefore  shall  nobody  feud  upon  the  other,  but  each  »1m^11 
be  crmtent  with  what  is  right.  And  in  order  that  snch  poaoe  may 
be  kept  so  much  the  better,  we  shall  and  wiU  have  our  bailifb, 
dso.,  to  belong  to  the  natives  of  the  lands,  and  give  them  our  oaades 
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and  fiefii,  and  to  no  one  else."  It  seems  not  natural  (especially 
because  of  the  word  "  therefore  ")  to  understand  the  disputed  words 
otherwise  than  in  -connexion  with  the  promise  of  keeping  peace  in 
the  lands,  a  promise  which  the  new  character  of  indivisibility  stipu- 
lated for  Holstein  would  render  it  considerably  easier  to  fulfil.  The 
question  of  the  divisibility  or  indivisibility  of  fiefs  was  a  common 
matter  of  dispute  in  the  middle  ages.  For  Slesvig,  it  had  been 
stipulated  in  1386  that  it  should  not  be  divided ;  now  the  same  was 
enacted  for  Holstein,  and  there  was  very  great  reason  for  it.  Not 
only  had  Holstein  suffered  for  nearly  200  years  from  the  plague 
of  many  rulers,  but  the  document  itself,  of  which  we  speak,  gives  a 
special  reason.  In  another  pass^e,  a  little  after  the  disputed  words. 
Christian  I.  promised  to  defend  the  lands  against  any  and  every  one 
claiming  inheritance  in  them,  especially  against  his  brothers  and 
the  Counts  of  Bchauenburg,  who  demanded  at  least  shares  in 
Holstein.  One  of  his  brothers  in  fiict  afterwards  made  feud  upon 
the  counties,  when  the  money  promised  him  in  satis&ction  of  his 
claims  was  not  regularly  paid.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  are 
reduced  to  the  word  '*  together,"  in  seeking  a  foundation  for  the 
union  theory ;  and  it  may  honestly  be  disputed  whether  it  means 
anything  different  from  '*  undivided."  It  may  also  be  alleged,  that 
the  Low  German  "  tosamende  "  is  at  all  events  not  always  synony- 
mous with  tosamen.  Some  dictionaries  translate  it  by  the  High 
German  '^  insgesammt ;"  so  that  the  meaning  here  would  be  that  all 
the  lands  should  remain  undivided.  Of  far  more  importance  is  it 
that  the  words  are  quoted  and  referred  to,  as  prohibiting  divisions, 
in  a  letter  by  which  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  confirmed — as  far  as 
Holstein  was  concerned — a  new  statute  of  succession,  enacted  in 
1 608  by  Duke  John,  for  the  possessions  of  the  Grottorp  fiunily.  In 
this  paper  it  is  stated,  that  it  had  been  proved  by  several  very  old 
and  trustworthy  privileges,  given  to  the  Holstein  nobility  and  com- 
moners 150  years  ago,  that  the  lands  should  remain  for  ever 
together  undivided.  Nevertheless  a  division  had  taken  place ;  and 
inasmuch  as  now  other  "  divisions,  highly  injurious  to  land  and 
people,  were  demanded  by  the  brothers,"  the  new  succession  by 
primogeniture  was  to  be  introduced.  The  whole  reasoning  is  most 
likely  taken  from  the  Duke's  supplication,  and  w^  may  conclude 
that  he  also  has  understood  the  whole  passage  as  simply  enacting 
the  indivisibility  of  each  of  the  lands. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  all  this  only  shows  that  an  appeal 
to  the.  disputed  passage  is  insufficient  by  itself  to  prove  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  a  constitutional  unity.  It  remains  to  see  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  documents  of  1460  which  throws  a  clearer 
light  on  the  subject.  If  the  documents  had  been  lost,  and  these 
words  alone  preserved,  to  which  the  Sdlileswig-Holsteiners  appeal ; 
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just  as  is  the  case  with  the  supposed  letter  of  King  Yaldemar,  of 
132(),  in  which  the  Valdemarian  Constitution  stood — ^then  their 
interpretation  might  have  been  an  open  question.  But  the  Acts 
of  1460  are  preserved  in  their  integrity,  and  the  remainder  of 
their  contents  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  new  doctrine. 
Although  the  privileges  and  their  supplement  in  the  latest  Low 
German  edition  (in  the  so-called  *  Anti-Schleswig-Holstein  Frag- 
ments,' published  in  Copenhagen,  1848-49)  fill  about  ten  octavo 
pages  of  closely-printed  matter,  these  few  words  are  all  that  can 
be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  an  indissoluble  constitu- 
tional union.  If,  for  argument's  sake,  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
*'  remain  together  for  ever"  means  that  Slesvig  on  one  side,  and 
the  Tlolstein  counties  on  the  other,  should  for  the  future  be  united 
to  each  other,  and  seek  for  information  upon  the  nature  of  this 
intended  imion  in  the  stipulations  of  the  charter  whereby  con- 
stitutional freedoms  were  granted,  we  shall  find  the  follow- 
ing. The  privileges  prescribe,  that  the  duchy  should  have  a  drost, 
and  the  counties  a  marshal,  as  governors  and  supreme  judges, 
appeal  to  the  King  being  reserved ;  a  Diet  was  to  be  held  by  the 
seoarau  Slcsvigors  cvcry  year  at  Umehoved,  in  the  northern  part 
iiwmuuons  of  the  duchy  ;  and  another  by  the  Ilolsteiners,  at  Bom- 
duchies  hoved,  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  modem  Holstein; 
enacted  in      ^^^^^  ^  ^    ^^^^  ^^^  Diets   woro  to  assemble   at  places 

about  as  far  from  each  other  as  was  possible.  In  Slesvig 
the  old  Danish  '*  lowbok,"  KingValdemar  II.*s  Jutish  law,  enacted 
for  all  Jutland  down  to  the  Eyder,  and  also  for  Fyen,  was  to 
be  maintained ;  while  Ilolstein  had  other,  German  laws.  It  may 
be  added, — and  this  is  not  named  in  the  privileges, — that  until  the 
Reformation,  Slesvig  and  Holstein  belonged  to  different  arch- 
bishoprics, Slesvig  to  Denmark,  Holstein  to  the  see  of  Hamburg. 
It  seems  that,  if  the  privileges  of  1460  are  taken  for  a  guide,  the 
person  of  the  common  prince  was  to  be  the  only  link  between  the 
countries,  which  in  all  other  respects  were  completely  independent 
of  one  another.  And  that  was  doubtless  the  kind  of  connexion 
alluded  to  by  *•  remain  together,"  if  these  words  mean  anything 
different  from  "undivided."  That  a  common  constitution  was 
given  to  Slesvig  and  the  Holstein  counties  in  1 460  seems,  therefore, 
Dynaauc  a^  Unwarranted  assertion.  The  advocates  of  Schleswig- 
effSed  In  Holstcinism  may,  however,  think  it  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
i*«o-  poses  of  their  argument  if  it  be  admitted,  that  an  indiss^ubk 

dynastic  union  was  effected  between  the  two  duchies  in  1460.     We 
will,  therefore,  consider  this  view  of  the  case  more  closely. 

The  negotiations  preceding  the  events  of  1460  show  that  both 
the  Holstein  nobles  and  the  King  wished  that  the  duchy  and  the 
counties  should  remain  imder  one  ruler.    The  Holsteiners  wished  to 
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maintain  their  influence  in  Slesvig,  and  the  King  wanted  to  keep 
Holstein  annexed  to  Denmark  by  means  of  Sle^vig,  of  whose  rela- 
tions to  the  Danish  Crown  none  was  certainly  better  informed 
than  the  King  himself.  In  this  light  his  policy  has  been  imi- 
versally  understood  except  by  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners,*  and 
that  policy  seems  more  than  once  to  have  been  followed  but  too 
eagerly  by  subsequent  Danish  GoYemments  (p.  363).  The  prin- 
cipal Act  of  1460,  March  5th,  ordains  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  these 
lands  and  their  posterity  shall,  as  often  as  the  lands  become  vacsuit, 
retain  the  privilege  of  electing  for  their  ruler  one  of  our  children, 
or  if,  what  God  forbid,  there  should  be  none,  then  one  of  our  lawful 
heirs.  He  who  is  thus  chosen  shall  ask  and  obtain  his  fiefs  from 
his  Lords  Paramount,  from  whom  the  tenures  are  held,  and  do  what 
right  is."  In  the  Supplementary  Act  it  was  stated,  that  if  there 
should  be  only  one  son,  who  was  King  of  Denmark,  they  should  not 
be  obliged  to  elect  him  imless  he  would  confirm  the  privileges  with 
an  oath.  From  this  it  is  quite  plain  that  a  dynastic  union  of  Slesvig 
and  Holstein  was  intended  also  for  the  future ;  but  nothing  indicates 
that  the  King  and  the  Estates  thought  of  making  it  perpetual 
and  indissoluble,  unless  the  words  *'  they  shall  remain  for  ever  togethei' 
undivided,"  occurring  in  another  part  of  the  document,  and  in 
another  connexion,  have  reference  to  this  matter.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  very  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
the  King  and  the  nobles  to  secure  an  tVtdissolublo  dynastic  union. 
Both  lands  were  fiefs,  and  the  succession  depended  on  investiture 
from  different  Lords  Paramount ;  but  surely  nobody  could,  in  1460, 
guarantee  that  the  interests  of  the  Danish  King  and  the  German 
Emperor  would  always  be  the  same  in  this  respect.  Nor  could 
it  be  supposed  that  Christian  I.  intended  to  pledge  the  Crown  to 
grant  Slesvig  to  any  Prince  who  might  obtain  the  tenure  of  Holstein 
from  the  Emperor.  He  was  too  prudent  to  enter  upon  such  an  en- 
gagement, which  besides  would  be  legally  void  without  the  consent 
of  the  Danish  Parliament.  The  fact  of  the  duchy  and  the  coun- 
ties being  fiefs  of  different  realms  was  explicitly  acknowledged 
in  the  privileges  of  1460,  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  explained 
as  intended  to  enact  anything  contrary  to  this  acknowledgment.* 
We  conclude  that  an  «/i dissoluble  union  of  any  kind  has  neither 
been  intended  nor  established  in  1460,  although  certainly  a 
dynastic  union  was  intended,  and  tbat  not  only  between  Slesvig 
and  Holstein,   but  also   between  these   lands  and  Denmark.      It 


^  It  has  therefore  been  said  truly, 
that  Slesvig  was  the  bait  by  which 
Christian  I.  caught  Holstein.  Neither 
he  nor  subsequent  Kings  were,  however, 
able  to  land  the  fish,  which  now  threatens 
to  run  off  with  tackle  and  all. 


'  It  may  be  further  observed  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  "for  ever" 
should  mean  anything  more  in  the  Act 
of  14G0  than  in  all  other  diplomatic 
documents,  that  is,  *'as  long  as  neither 
of  the  parties  wish  for  an 'alteration." 
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was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Danish  King  would,  as  Lord 
Paramount  of  Slesvig,  always  be  able  to  seonre  the  election  for 
himself ;  it  would  always  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Estates  to  elect 
the  King,  and  no  King  was  likely  to  refuse  to  confirm  the  privileges. 
Viewed  in  this  light  the  privileges  seem  not  at  all  fiivoarable  to  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  theory.  In  point  of  fiMst,  the  eleotionB  soon 
became  almost  illusory,  and  when  hereditary  snocession  ivms  re- 
established, the  dynastic  union  created  in  1460  led  ultimately  to 
the  consolidation  of  both  lands  with  the  Danish  monarchy :  a  result 
which,  probably,  would  have  been  arriTed  at  much  earlier  but  ibr 
the  parcelling  out  of  the  countries  (comp.  p.  321  on  the  '*  unions''). 
The  result  of  our  inquiry,  therefore,  is  that  in  1460  the  King  and 
the  Estates,  besides  establishing  the  principle  of  indivisibility  for 
each  of  the  lands,  tried — though  for  different  reasons — ^to  secure  a 
permanent  dynastic  union  between  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  as  &r  as 
they  could  do  so  without  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  Danish 
Crown  and  of  the  Gorman  Empire.  To  make  that  union  perpetual  and 
indissoluble  was,  however,  beyond  their  power ;  nor  did  they  attempt 
it,  and  the  assertion  that  such  a  union  was  established,  can  be  backed 
only  by  an  unjustifiable  interpretation  of  a  disjointed  quotation. 
Whatever  were  the  guarantees  obtained  for  a  future  dynastio 
union,  a  common  constitution  embracing  both  countries  was  in  no 
case  established.  Even  if  the  privileges  of  1460  were  still  in 
vigour,  which  they  are  not,  no  claim  could  be  founded  on  them 
for  a  common  constitution  for  the  two  duchies  independently  of 
Denmark-Proper,  much  less  for  their  separation  from  the  Danish 
state,  and  their  tnmsfonuation  into  an  independent  Schleswig-Hol- 
Htoin.  But  if  no  indissoluble  union  was  enacted  by  the  privileges  of 
1460,  they  could  not,  as  the  Sehleswig-IIolsteiners  maintain,  offer 
an  insuperable  bar  to  an  incorporation  of  Slesvig  in  1721. 

§  2.    Th'ory  of  a  CInioii  founcLd  in  Cornrtion  Diets. 

'I'ho  more  cautious  authors  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  school 
seem  to  have  felt,  that  the  Acts  of  1 4(30  are  rather  against  than  for 
them,  as  far  as  the  demand  for  a  union  of  the  duchies  is  concerned. 
The  abovementioneil  N.  N.  Falck  has  thus  positively  declared,  in 
one  of  his  many  works,  that  there  does  not  exist  any  written  stipu- 
lation upon  which  the  right  to  a  union  can  bo  founded ;  but  that 
the  union  has  been  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  especially  of  the 
junction  of  the  Diets  of  the  duchies.  Such  a  union  would  of  course 
not  be  of  an  indissoluble  nature  ;  and  if  the  ground  be  thus  shifted, 
it  must  be  assumed,  that  the  union  has  by  some  special  means  been 
pi-eserve<l  until  the  present  time.  The  SchlcHVvig-IIolstein  argu- 
ment ma>\  in  that  case,  be  stated  in  the  following  manner.     About 
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twenty  years  after  the  priyileges  had  been  given,  King  Christian, 
dissatisfied  with  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Holstein  nobles,  decreed 
that  their  meetings  at  BomhoYed  should  be  discontinued,  and  that 
they  should  henceforth  meet,  together  with  those  of  Slesvig,  at  the 
frontier  of  the  duchies  (Holstein  and  Stormam  had  meanwhile  been 
made  a  duchy).  He  thought  that,  by  thus  letting  the  two  Diets 
meet  together  at  one  and  the  same  place,  he  would  have  a  better  hold 
on  the  Holsteiners,  and  succeed  in  checking  their  unruly  temper. 
Such  a  change  was  against  the  privileges,  but  by  custom  it  became  a 
part  of  the  rights  of  the  duchies  ;  and  this  meeting  together  of  the 
Diets  gave  rise  to  a  more  close  connexion  between  them,  finally  re- 
sulting in  a  complete  union  of  the  Diets,  whereby  a  political,  con- 
stitutional union  of  the  duchies  themselves  was  effected.  Inasmuch, 
farther,  as,  according  to  the  Schleswig-Hol»tein  theory,  the  conrvoca- 
tion  of  Diets  can  still  be  claimed  under  the  charter  of  1460;  the 
duchies  have  a  right  to  common  Diets ;  that  is,  a  right  of  forming  one 
constitutional  whole.  It  is  obvious  that  this  reasoning  may  be 
completely  refuted  in  two  ways  :  either  by  showing,  that  the  convo- 
cation of  Diets  under  the  old  charter  cannot  be  claimed  any  longer, 
or  by  showing  that  these  old  Diets  were  not  really  common  Diets, 
and  that  they  did  not  unite  the  two  constitutional  duchies  into 
one  whole.  We  shall  do  both  ;  for  the  present,  however,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  latter  of  these  arguments.  When  the  Diets 
began  regularly  to  meet  together  is  not  known  with  cer-  ^^^ 
tainty;  the  earliest  period  assigned  by  the  Schleswig-  together  of 
Holsteiners  is  1480  :  others  fix  it  at  1564.  At  all  events, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  since  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  representatives  of  the  two  duchies  transacted  most  of  their 
business  together.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be  conceded 
that  they  were  never  considered  as  the  representatives  of  one  land. 
We  find,  for  instance,  an  Imperial  mandate  to  the  Holstein  Estates 
alone,  dated  1590,  and  from  the  following  instance  may  be  seen 
how  things  stood  a  little  later. 

During  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  war  taxes  and  contributions  fell 
so  heavily  upon  the  countries  in  the  Low-Saxon  division  ^^  instaooe 
of  the  finpire  to  which  Holstein  belonged,  that  it  was  *ro™i«23. 
resolved,  at  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  its  members,  "  that 
although  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  had  without  doubt  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the '  contributionibus  et  oneritus  * 
of  the  Low  Saxon  division,  yet,  the  danger  being  so  great,  foreign 
princes  might  in  such  an  emergency  be  appealed  to  for  help  and 
assistance,  and  give  it ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  King  already  had  sent 
considerable  assistance,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  if,  in  this 
case,  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  duchy 
of   Holstein,  and  for  this  once  helped   to  bear  the  unavoidable 
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burden  of  the  latter,  without  any  prejudicial  resnlts ;  since,  as  was 
well  known,  the  two  principalities  were  connected  and  allied  with 
one  another,  so  that  one  was  in  duty  bound  to  come  to  the  assistance 
and  rescue  of  the  other  ;  and  that  many  persons  also  had  property 
in  both  duchies,  and  others  living  in  the  one  had  near  relations  in 
the  other,  whom  they  ought  naturally  to  assist."  On  the  lOth  of 
May  next,  the  Estates  of  Slesvig  declared,  that  they  would  render 
the  assistance  demanded  of  them,  but  added,  that  they  would  have 
it  expressly  observed  as  a  condition  "'  that  this  neighbourly  grant 
and  assistance  had  been  accorded  only  this  time,  semd  pro  semper^ 
and  must  not  bo  treated  as  a  prejudicial  precedent,  and  that  the 
kniglits  and  Estates  of  the  principality  of  Holstein  should  not  only 
solemnly  promise  this,  but  also  obtain  for  the  knights  and  Estates 
of  the  principality  of  Slesvig,  as  greater  security,  a  Koyal  and  Ducal 
certificate  to  that  effect."  This  certificate  was  given  September  16, 
1623,  and  in  it  the  Estates  of  the  two  duchies  are  in  like  manner 
spoken  of  as  perfectly  distinct  bodies,  and  the  two  duchies  as  per- 
fectly distinct  territories. 

Thus  it  follows,  that  until  1623  the  meeting  together  of  the  Estates 

of  the  two  duchies  had  not  transformed  them  into  one  common  body  of 

Estates.     It  appears,  that  there  was  a  connexion  between  the  duchies 

founded  on  their  having  common  princes,  on  a  similarity  in  public 

institutions,  on  the  meeting  together  of  the  Diets,  and  principally  on 

the  circumstance  that  the  noble  families,  in  whose  hands  the  political 

power  was  placed,  were  the  same  in  both  countries,  or  related  by 

family  ties.     But  there  was  no  constitutional  unity,  no  Schleswig- 

Holstein,  no  really  common  Estates.    And  when  it  is  borne  in  mind, 

that  this  was  in  1623,  that  the  last  Diet  but  one  met  in  1675,  and  the 

last  in  1711,  it  must  be  granted  that,  if  a  constitutional  unity  of  the 

lands  has  ever  existed  in  virtue  of  the  Diets,  it  cannot  have  lasted 

long.  To  understand  this  matter  more  fully  it  should  be  observed,  that 

Thednchies    territorially  the  duchies  were  seldom  united  under  one 

rtreiy  all        prince,     lliis  has  only  been  the  case  permanently  since 

oneprtnoe.      1773,  and  before  that  year  only  twice  since  the  beginning 

of  history,  viz.  once  for  fifty-five  years,  1435-1490,*  and 

again  for  twenty-one  years,  1523-1544.     Diets  have  met  together 

more  or  less  regularly  only  between  1480  and  1711 ;  but  during  all 

this  time  the  two  duchies  were  only  united  under  one  prince  for 

thirty-two  years  (1480-1490  and  1523-1544)  ;  at  all  other  times  they 

were  divided  at  least  between  two  princes, — at  one  time  between 

as  many  as  nine.    The  far  greater  part  of  the  lands  constituted  the 

••privative"  possessions  of  the  dukes,  with  regard  to  which  the 

Diets  exercised  but  little  influence,  although  in  point  of  principle 

1  Excepting  Dithmarachen  and  some  other  pArte. 
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they  represented  the  whole  dnchies.  Practically  the  Diets  could 
maintain  a  connexion  only  between  the  "  common  "  parts,  viz.  some 
of  the  towns  and  the  **  noble  districts ;"  and  their  power  lay  prin» 
cipally  in  their  right  of  voting  new  or  extraordinary  taxes.  But  of 
course  they  could  transact  business  only  when  the  princes  were 
mutually  on  good  terms ;  the  incessant  quarrels  amongst  them  made 
the  power  of  the  Diets  very  illusory.  During  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  negotiations  in  1623,  above  related,  the  princes  were  several 
times  even  in  warfare  with  each  other.  Inasmuch  now  as  the 
Diets  could  not  meet  and  vote  supplies  for  both  parties  engaged  in 
the  war,  or  preparing  for  war,  the  consequence  was  that,  since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  these  Assemblies  lost  the  right 
of  granting  taxes,  and  were  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  Diets, 
which  were  convoked  only  twice  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  their 
existence.  The  connexion  which  they  afforded  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  duchies,  or  between  Slesvig  on  one  side  and  Holstein 
on  the  other,  cannot  have  been  of  much  consequence.  This  con- 
nexion must  at  all  events  have  been  dissoluble,  and  was,  therefore, 
overruled  by  the  incorporation  of  Slesvig  in  1721,  if  incompatible 
with  that  state  act,  but  not  vice  versd;  and,  oven  if  the  nobility 
(!0uld  still  claim  the  convocation  of  Diets  in  the  old  form,  they 
could  not  with  any  show  of  right  demand  common  Diets  for  Slesvig 
and  Holstein.  The  real  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the  two 
duchies  at  different  times  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  form  of 
administration,  but  we  will  reserve  our  remarks  on  this  point  for 
a  later  page  in  order  not  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  argument. 

§  3.  Abolition  of  the  Medicevcd  Constitutional  Privileges  of  Holstein  and 
Slesvig,     Tfie  Non-political  Class-privileges  of  the  Nobility, 

\Ve  have  seen  that  a  constitutional  union  between  Holstein 
and  Slesvig  was  not  created  by  the  privileges  of  1460  (§  1),  nor  by 
subsequent  modifications  of  the  institutions  then  enacted  (§  2).  In 
itself  this  is  a  suflBcient  answer  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  position, 
that  the  present  generation  can,  from  the  state  of  things  in  olden 
time,  derive  a  just  claim  to  such  a  union  independently  of  the  Danish 
Crown.  But  this  position  may  be  met  also  in  another  way,  and  not 
less  completely,  namely,  by  showing,  that  whatever  was  the  purport 
and  the  practical  effect  of  the  privileges  and  the  so-called  common 
Diets,  they  have  been  lawfully  abolished,  and  lost  their  legal 
effect  long  ago. 

Authors  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  school  have  sometimes  reasoned 
as  follows :  The  old  constitutional  privileges  of  the  duchies  (and 
amongst  them,  according  to  their  theory,  the  right  of  a  imion)  must 
still  exist,  at  least  in  point  of  principle,  for  they  have  never  been 
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expressly  abolished.   The  answer  is,  that  an  express  general  abolition 

is  not  the  only  manner  in  which  they  conld  lose  their  legal 

Ti*.?*^     r    force,     llie  Estates  of  Holstcin  have  not  been  smnmoned 

prlvlb-gea  of 

the  duciiiai  since  1711,  and  those  of  Hlesvig  not  since  1721.  The  time 
UiHrif'gai  which  has  elapsed  since  is  more  than  long  enough  to 
pro^pUon.    establiHh  a  state  of  prescription,  and  as  far  as  Holstein 

is  concerned,  the  Germanic  Confederation,  the  highest 
anthoiity  in  this  respect,  decided  in  1823  that  the  old  oonstitiition 
of  the  duchy  had  ceascjd  to  be  in  acknowledged  vigonr. 

It  is,  however,  not  necchsary  to  have  recourse  to  prescription.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  legal  validity  of  the  privileges  of 
the  lands  was  always  to  be  derived  solely  from  the  confirmation  of 
the  princes,  llie  Schleswig-ITolsteiners  now  assert,  that  they  have 
been  confirmed  by  each  succeeding  King,  and  last  in  March,  1848,  by 
Frederick  V II.,  so  that  although  these  privileges  in  several  important 
respects  have  not  been  acted  upon  for  a  long  period,  they  have  never- 
theless not  become  obsolete,  and  that  Frederick  YII.  is  still  bound 

by  the  documents  signed  by  Christian  I.  in  1460.  Their 
Sf  p?iX«^  reasoning  seems,  however,  to  proceed  on  a  peculiar  use  of 

the  word  **  prfeiloge."  The  original  document  of  1460  is 
commonly  called  **  the  privileges,"  and  availing  themselves  of — 
or  misled  by — this  ambignous  denomination,  Schleswig-Holstein 
authors  reason  as  if,  by  these  confinnations  of  privileges,  any  parti- 
cular documents  received  a  sanction  (see  p.  48).  There  is,  however, 
no  vestige  of  any  such  thing,  llie  successors  of  Christian  I.  issued 
on  their  accession  to  the  government  short  declarations,  in  which 

they  confirmed  **  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  inhabit^ 
ihvhiSu  ^  ants,"  without  any  reference  to  any  document  whatever,  and 
u6oT7*i2.      without  any  enumeration  of  those  rights.     Of  oonrse  only 

such  rights  and  privileges  wore  confirmed  as  the  inhabitants 
possessed,  but  what  these  were,  was  left  entirely  to  a  special  decision 
in  each  individual  case  of  doubt.  Only  three  times,  viz.  in  1524, 
1G71,  and  1712,  have  any  special  points  been  mentioned  conoeming 
which  alterations  were  enacted,  and  these  were  in  the  two  last- 
mentioned  years  very  important.  At  first  the  princes,  in  the  acts 
of  confirmation,  promised  under  oath  to  maintain  their  subjects 
in  the  enjoyment  of  tlieir  rights,  which  were  described  as  those 
of  the  whole  countries.  That  for  instance  of  the  successor  of 
Cliristian  I.,  King  John  (1482)  is  inscribed  **  Approbatio — Joannis 
Regis — privUegiorum  provinciarum  Holsatia  et  Slesvicensis  ;" — that  of 
Christian  IV.,  of  1503,  has  the  title  "  Confirmatio  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  lands,  given  by  King  Christian  IV.  to  the  lands, 
sub  dato  Flensburg.**  Only  after  the  confirmation  of  the  privileges, 
the  princes  received  homage.  In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century  this  was  all  changed.     The  political  power  of  the  people 
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became   almost  wholly  vested  in  the  nobility,   which,  however, 
retained  its  power  only  for  a  very  short  time.     This 
power  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  privilege  of  electing  fonn  of 
the  sovereign,  restricted  as  this  privilege  always  was.   The  J^oy™'*^*^' 
iutroduction  of  hereditary  succession,  in  the  conrse  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  indicated  the  fall  of  that  power.     Other  cir- 
onmstances  deprived  the  Diets  of  the  granting  of  taxes ;  the  whole 
legislation  and  administration  came  into  the  hands  of  the  princes, 
subject  only  to  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  possessions  of  the 
nobles.     The  political   privileges   of  the  lands,  which  had  been 
engrossed  by  the  nobility,  were  thus  reduced  to  be  mere  class- 
privileges  of  the  nobles.  This  change  was  very  perceptibly  oxprei^sed 
in  the  confirmation  of  the  privileges.     In  that  of  1G71,  the  privilege 
of  election  was  expressly  abolished,  the  Estates  had  to  take  the  oath 
of  fealty  before  the  confirmation  was  executed,  and,  instead  of  an 
oath  as  formerly,  only  a  promise  to  observe  them  was  given  by  the 
King.     But  the  privileges  were  still  described  as  those  of  the  lands. 
In  the  next  confirmation,  g^ven  in  1712  by  King  Frederick  IV., 
thirteen  years  after  his  accession,  the  privileges  confirmed  were 
described  only  as  those  of  the  nobility ;  no  promise  of  main-  g^^^  j^j^ 
taining  these  privileges  was  given,  but  the  confirmation  {'"^^.P^y^* 
was  granted  "  in  most  gracious  consideration  of  their  most  nobiuty 
submissive  proofs  of  devotion  *' — expressions  which  suf-  ^°  "" 
ficiently  show  that  only  personal   privileges,  not  a  constitution, 
was  confirmed.     To  make  the  meaning  more  clear,  it  was  added, 
that  the  confirmation  was  to  be  understood   in  accordance  with 
a  communication,  which  the  Diet  (consisting  entirely  of  the  no- 
bility,  and   the  last  that  was   held)  had   received   in  1711.     In 
this  it  was  stated,  that  the  King  did  not  intend  to  abolish  all 
the  privileges  of   the  nobility,  but  that  for  the  future   only  a 
votiim  oonsultativum  would  be  accorded  to  the  Diets.     The  act  of 
confirmation  added,  that  the  King  would  not  in  time   of  peace 
increase  the  contribution  or  ordinary  direct  tax,  on  the  **  express 
oondition  that  the  nobility  really  and  in  fact  behaved  with  due  sub- 
mission and  devotion ; "  in  time  of  war  extraordinary  taxes  would 
be  exacted  without  the  tedious  and  expensive  formality  of  a  Diet. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  understand  that  this  amounted  in  reality  to  an 
abolition  of  the  Diets ;  the  nobility,  however,  accepted  the  ^i^^^^^  ^j 
confirmation  in  this  form  ;  and  that  they  imderstood  their  tbe  old 
own  position  seems  to  be  clear  from  their  answer  to  the 
communication  made  to  them  in  1 7 1 1 .    "  We  undei-stand  very  well, — 
and  are  content, — that  to  your  Majesty  belongs  potestas  legislatoiHay 
and  to  OS  is  nothing  left  but  obsequii  gloria,**     It  will,  however,  be 
seen  that  some  standing-ground  is  still  left  to  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
steineis,  in  so  far  as  the  possibility  of  some  sort  of  Diet  being  con- 
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Yoked,  though  exceediDgly  improbable,  was  not  altogether  cut  ofL 
conflnnaUon  ^'^^®  ^^'  however,  the  case  in  1731,  at  least  as  £eir  as 
forsiwvig  SlesYig  was  concemecL  The  privil^es  of  the  nobility 
were  then  confirmed  separately  for  each  duchy ;  and  in 
that  for  the  Slesvigian  *' prelates  and  knights,"  the  proviso  was 
added,  that  the  privileges  were  confirmed  only  *'  in  so  £u*  as  they 
are  not  incompatible  with  our  sovereign  and  exclusive  govern- 
ment over  the  said  duchy."  The  meaning  of  this  provision  seems 
not  doubtful.  It  has  been  said,  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  side, 
that  **  sovereign  "  may  refer  to  the  former  feudal  quality  of  the  duchy, 
and  **  exclusive  "  to  the  former  divisions.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  see  how  a  re8ervati(»n  with  respect  to  these  points  could  find  a 
place  in  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  even  if 
these  are  understood  as  identical  with  the  constitutional  privileges 
of  the  lands.  The  feudal  quality  of  Slesvig  was  no  part  of  these 
privileges ;  and  the  divisions  had  been  imdertaken  in  violation  of 
the  privileges.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  revived 
by  an  unconditional  confirmation.  The  restrictive  condition  must 
of  course  be  imdcrstood  as  meant  to  exclude  something  which 
otherwise  might  be  thought  to  be  implied  in  the  confirmation  ;  and 
it  seems  that  nothing  is  left  to  which  it  could  thus  apply  except  the 
political  power  of  the  nobility.  There  exists  moreover  an  authentic 
explanation  of  the  said  passage  which  confirms  this  view.  In  1760 
the  German  Chiincery  declared,  that  this  proviso  was  found  only  in 
the  formulary  for  confirmation  of  the  privileges  used  in  Slesvig, 
and  not  in  that  used  in  Holstein ;  because  the  proviso  referred  to 
'*  the  Koyal  sovereignty  and  ahsdiUum  dominium  over  the  duchy  of 
Slesvig  as  a  part  and  appurtenance  of  Denmark  '*  (it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Ilolstein  had  then  not  yet  been  made  an  int^ral  part  of 
the  Danish  state).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  if  the  sweeping  pro- 
ceedings of  the  princes  in  1711-12  had  left  any  claim  to  a  constitu- 
tional influence  upon  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  that 
claim  was  lost  by  the  Slesvigers  in  1731,  and  by  the  Holsteiners 
by  prescription.  It  remains  to  consider  the  reciprocal  relation 
between  this  last  remnant  of  constitutional  rightjs  which  survived 
the  year  1712,  and  the  incorporation  of  Slesvig  in  1721. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  politicians  maintain,  as  we  have  stated 
inoonwration  before,  that  a  constitutional  connexion,  incompatible  with 
of  Slesvig  in  ^kU  incorporation  of  Slesvig,  still  existed  in  1721,  being 
ruled  any  founded  either  in  the  original  privileges  of  1 460 — which  are 
wiSjSoi-^  represented  as  a  sort  of  contract  between  king  and  people 
st«in.  — ^j.  'jj  ^Yxe  meeting  together  of  the  Estates.     They  further 

maintain,  that  the  e;Listence  of  this  connexion  rendered  the  incor- 
poration invalid ;  whilst  the  Danish  Government  maintains  tliat, 
if  anything  of  the  kind  existed,  it  was  overruled  by  the  inoorpoim- 
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tion,  and  lawfnlly  abolished  through  the  consept  to  this  state* 
act  given  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  general  homage.  However 
intimate  the  connexion  is  imagined  to  have  been  between  the  two 
duchies,  it  must  be  granted  that,  if  the  King  wished  it  and  the 
Slesvigers  consented,  a  separation  might  be  effected.  If,  therefoie, 
the  advocates  of  Schleswig-Holsteinism  will  deny  that  the  incorpo- 
ration severed  the  existing  connexion,  and  will  maintain  that  the 
connexion  overruled  the  incorporation,  they  must  deny  that  the 
inhabitants,  and  especially  the  nobles,  as  representing  the  Estates, 
gave  their  assent  to  the  incorporation.  How  they  can  do  so  in  spite 
of  the  plain  words  of  the  oath  of  homage  is  not  easily  conceived.  It 
has  certainly  been  suggested  that  the  nobles  either  overlooked 
certain  words  and  passages,  or  misunderstood  them,  especially  the 
Latin  words  **  Secundum  tenorem  Legis  Regiae; "  but  these  sugges- 
tions are  as  unlikely  to  be  true  as  they  are  juridically  inadmissible. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  by  the  actions 
of  the  nobles  themselves,  that  they  knew  that  the  con-  thesieS^ 
nexion  which  formerly  had  existed  between  Slesvig  and  JJji^  *" 
Holstein,  though  in  much  smaller  extent  than  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  authors  assert,  would  cease  to  exist.  The  very  same 
day  when  the  knights  of  Slesvig  assembled  at  Gottorp  Castle  had, 
by  subscribing  the  oath  of  fealty,  acknowledged  the  incorpora- 
tion, they  sent  a  supplication  to  the  King  praying  that  he  might 
please  to  maintain  them  in  royal  grace,  **  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy 
equal  freedoms  and  credit  with  the  Holstein  nobility '' — that  is  to 
say,  they  feared  lest  that  confirmation  of  their  privileges  which 
they  had  received  in  1712,  together  with  the  Holstein  nobility, 
might  now,  after  the  abolition  of  all  community,  have  lost  its  legal 
force.  Further,  they  prayed  that,  **  inasmuch  as  Diets  have  been 
convoked  in  the  Duchy  of  Slesvig  since  the  olden  time,  the  King 
may  please  also  in  future  to  convoke  Diets  in  this  duchy."  This 
part  of  the  supplication  seems  to  indicate  very  clearly  both,  that  they 
did  not  overrate  the  former  connexion  between  the  Diets,  and  that 
they  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  consequences  with  regard  to  this 
connexion,  which  would  naturally  flow  from  the  incorporation  of 
Slesvig.*  At  the  accession  of  the  following  King,  Christian  VI.,  the 
knights  of  both  duchies  sent  in  a  supplication,  in  common,  g^^^^ 
praying  for  confirmation  of  their  piivileges,  which,  how-  nobmty  in 
ever,  was  not  accepted.      Separate  supplications  having 

^  The  Schleswig-Holsteiners  attach  Diets.  The  whole  conduct  of  Qovem- 
some  importance  to  the  answer  of  the  '  ment  in  this  affair  shows,  however,  that 
King,  that  if  it  should  be  necessary  ;  if  the  plural  really  is  not  due  to  some 
"  to  convoke  a  Diet  in  the  duchies,"  he  carelessness,  nothing  can  have  been 
would  let  them  know.     They  find  in  the  :  meant  but  separate  Diets.     In  any  case 


use  of  the  plural,  ducht^^,  an  implicit  ac- 


knowledgment of  a  right    to    ctmanon    question  for  ever. 


the  confirmation  of  1731   settled  that 
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been  presented  to  His  Majesty,  the  oonfirmation  wbb  granted  in 
separate  royal  letters — one  for  the  equestrian  body  of  either  dnchy, 
and  differently  worded  (p.  3G7).  The  nobles  in  Slesvig  now  feared 
that  the  separation  wonld  go  so  far  as  to  sever  even  their  private 
community  with  the  noble  families  in  Holstein,  which  had  existed 
for  centuries,  and  with  respect  to  which  they  had  already,  in  1650,  ob- 
tained permission  to  assemble  in  private  meetings  from  both  dnohies. 
When  Christian  V.  for  a  few  years  (1684-1689)  had  reunited  all 
Slesvig,  he  forbade  these  meeting8(p.  327  note) ;  and  the  nobles  feared 
a  similar  treatment  in  1731.  The  Slesvigian  nobles  addressed  the 
King  upon  the  subject,  and  obtained  in  1732  a  permission  to  con- 
y  tinue  in  this  so-called  **  nexus  socialis/'  His  Majesty  having 

mtdaiis,  tn  bccu  informed  by  the  Chancery,  in  a  memorial  still  existing, 
that  this  community  consisted  chiefly  in  certain  mutual 
facilities  for  borrowing  money,  and  in  common  access  for  their  ladies 
to  the  so-called  ladies'  convents,  of  which  only  one,  and  that  the 
poorest,  was  in  Slesvig.  Though  tins  nexus  aodaUs  was  of  an  entirely 
piivate  character,  and  had  existed  independently  of,  and  at  the  side  of, 
the  old  Diets,  without  any  connexion  whatever  with  the  old  consti- 
tutional privileges,  stilL  in  order  to  prevent  abuse,  the  permission 
was  restricted  by  a  condition  similar  to  that  attached  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  privileges  ;  and  time  has  shown  that  it  was  not  an  unwise 
restriction.  These  facts  seem  to  prove,  that  the  knights  of  Slesvig, 
both  in  1721  and  afterwards,  were  peifectly  well  aware  of  what 
they  were  called  upon  to  confirm  by  an  act  of  acknowledgment 
when  the  oath  of  fealty  was  presented  to  them  for  subscription  in 
1721. 

Thus  the  old  representative  institutions  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein 
Hiffiory  of  were  destroyed.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  better  if 
iSj^.^mV  t^®  power  which  the  nobility  lost  had  devolved  upon  the 
taUteST*^  other  classes  of  the  people  ;  but  this  is  not  the  question 
which  interests  us  here.  The  question  is,  whether  these 
institutions  were  destroyed  or  not  ? — and  it  seems  difficult  to  deny 
their  annihilation,  if  we  attend  to  the  whole  range  of  historical 
events,  and  do  not  content  ourselves  with  abstract  conclusionfi  from 
a  few  and  disjointed  facts.  Constitutional  rights  ceased  in  reality  to 
be  comprised  in  the  privileges  confirmed  by  each  new  king,  as  soon 
as  these  confirmations  began  to  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  tojbI  grace, 
and  on  the  humble  supplications  of  the  nobles ;  the  clause  added 
in  1731  only  expressed  more  distinctly  the  change  which  had  taken 
place.  Thus  the  privileges  have  been  confirmed  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  lastly  by  Frederick  VII.,  March  3,  1848,  whose  letter 
of  confirmation  for  the  Slesvigian  knights  may  be  consulted  below. 
From  this  document,  as  well  as  from  the  facts  we  have  here  ad- 
duced, it  may  be  concluded,  what  is  to  be  said  of  authon  and 
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speakeiB  who  gravely  assure  the  public,  that  this  King  has  taken  an 
oath  on  the  **  Schleswisc-Holstein  constitution," '  and  bnild  ^  ,    ,  . 

-  ,.  ,.  ii/.  -_  -  Pretended 

toregone  conclusions  on  this  pretended  fisict.     In  order  to  coronation 
complete  our  remarks  on  the  matter  of  privileges,  we  will  FVedorick 
give  an  extract  of  the  documents  executed  by  Christian  I.  in  ^^^' 
1 460  compared  with  the  present  state  of  things,  followed  by  an  enume- 
ration of  the  privileges  now  exercised  by  the  nobles  in  Holstein 
and  Slesvig. 

The  privileges  of  March  6,  1460,  contain  the  following  S'^^^^j*'' 
principal  points  : —  ofueo. 

1.  An  acknowledgment  that  Christian  I.  has  been  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  duke  in  Slesvig  and  count  of  Holstein  and  i.  privilege 
Stormam,  and  a  promise  that  they  should  have  a  right  ®'«^"o°- 
to  choose  his  successors,  according  to  certain  rules.     This  privilege. 


*  The  confirmation  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Slesvig  nobility  is  to  this  effect : — 

"We,  Frederick  VII.,  &c.,  hereby 
make  known,  for  us  and  our  royal  here- 
ditary successors  in  the  government, 
that,  inasmuch  as  after  the  death  of  our 
father.  King  Christian  YIII.,  the  pre- 
lates and  knights  of  the  duchy  of  Sles- 
vig have  supplicated  us,  that  we  might 
please  to  confirm  anew  on  our  present 
accession  to  our  Royal  hereditary  throne 
their  privileges  and  rights,  so  have  we  of 
special  Royal  grace  granted  the  object  of 
their  supplication.  We  therefore  hereby 
most  graciously  confirm  all  the  privileges, 
freedoms,  and  rights,  which  have  been 
granted  by  our  Uoyal  ancestors  to  the 
said  prelates  and  knights  in  our  duchy 
of  Slesvig,  in  all  their  contents  i  in  so  far 
as  they  are  not  incompatible  with  our 
exclusive  and  sovereign  government 
over  the  said  duchy).  In  consequence 
of  which  our  obedient  prelates  and 
knights  will  for  all  future  be  left  and 
efifectively  protected  in  possession  of 
these  privileges.  Wo  have  further  com- 
manded our  Governor  and  all  higher  and 
lower  officials,  that  they  shall  respect 
this  our  gracious  letter  of  confirmation, 
and  neither  act  against  it  themselves, 
nor  allow  others  to  do  so." — Palace 
Christianborg,  March  3,  1848.  The 
'letters  of  confirmation  for  the  Holstein 
nobility  differ  in  this,  that  the .  words 
in  parentheses  are  wanting.  This  is  the 
same  formulary  used  since  1730. 

The  transformation  of  these  letters  of 
confirmation  of  the  privileges  as  a 
matter  of  royal  grace  in  Biarch,  1848, 
into  a  coronation  oath  on  a  Schleswig- 
Holstein  oonstitution,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  mstancea  of  the  ignorance 


of  many  who  write  on  this  subject.  If  it 
is  not  an  invention,  it  seems  to  have  the 
following  origin.  In  a  book  published 
in  1847  by  N.  N.  Falck  (see  p.  340  note), 
and  containing  chiefly  documents  which 
have  reference  to  the  public  law  of  the 
two  duchies,  the  author  gives,  as  intro- 
duction, a  short  rhum^  of  his  view  of 
their  history  up  to  1721.  In  this  r^ 
8umi  (p.  z.),  after  mentioning  the  pri- 
vileges of  1460,  which  he  epitomises  in 
a  rather  partial  manner,  he  adds,  "  For 
the  rest  these  privileges  of  the  lands  have 
been  regularly  confirmed  ever  since 
and  lastly  by  the  present  King,"  &c. 
But  of  the  confirmations  he  prints  only 
that  of  1524,  when  the  then  King, 
Frederick  I.,  swore  personally,  **  by 
the  saints  and  his  Royal  honour  and 
faith,"  to  observe  the  privileges  of  the 
lands,  and  he  does  not  with  a  single 
word  indicate  the  changes  in  this  respect 
above  described.  The  book  is  much 
consulted  in  Germany,  and  the  unini- 
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tiated  reader,  on  hearing  that 
derick  VII.  also  has  confirmed 
"  privileges,"  naturally  believes, 
he  has  taken  an  oath  on  the 
di^sval  privileges  of  the  lands, 
another  work,  published  about  twenty 
years  earlier,  and  before  Falk  definitely 
joined  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  impor- 
tant a  member,  he  simply  stated,  in 
speaking  of  the  confirmations  subse- 
quently to  1712,  '*  The  confirmation 
treats  no  longer  of  the  privileges  of  the 
lands,  but  merely  of  tne  privileges  of 
the  knights  and  prelates."  {*  Manual 
of  the  Private  Sight,'  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
183.) 
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of  which  we  have  treated  above  (p.  357),  was  lawfully  aboliahed  hy 
statutes  of  1608  and  1650 — afterwards  superseded  by  the  Lex  R^ia, 
and  lastly  l)y  the  Law  of  Succession  of  1853. 

2.  The  King  promised  not  to  call  any  man  for  judgment  out 
of  the  lands.  It  was  a  part  of  the  original  feudal  laws  in  all  coun- 
tries, that  the  Lord  Paramount  had  a  right  of  calling  parties  before 
2.  Priviie-  ^^  ^^^^  tribunal  in  his  own  residence,  just  as  there  was 
ginmdenon  regularly  an  appeal  from  the  courts  in  the  fiefs  to  the 
sieflvig.  Lord  Paramount.    Both  institutions  were  troublesome,  and 

were  everywhere  abolished,  the  fiefe  obtaining  privileges 
de  non  evocando  and  de  non  apjMando.  Slesvig  obtained  the  first  of 
these  privileges  in  1460,  the  second  in  1524.  Holstein  obtained 
pnv.  de  non  evoc.  from  the  Emperor  in  1474,  but  only  much  later 
privU.  de  non  app.  At  present  the  two  duchies  have  each  their  own 
courts  of  justice  independently  of  each  other  and  of  Denmark- 
Proper;  and  this  was  always  so,  except  1834-1848,  when  they  and 
Lauenburg  had  a  common  supremo  court  of  appeal.  Some  towns  in 
Slesvig  had  also  in  the  middle  ages  the  privilege  of  an  appeal  to  a 
certain  high  court  in  Holstein. 

toiUm*'  '  '^'  ^^^^  ^^  direct  taxes  should  be  levied  without  the 
ta««.  consent  of  the  Estates.     The  same  is  the  case  now. 

4.  That  Slesvig  should  be  administered  by  a  Drost,  and  Holstein 

by  a  Marshal,  who  were  to  be  also  supreme  judges.    These 
dent  •drai-     are  uow  represented  by  the  Slesvig  and  Holstein  Ministers, 
but  they  of  course  are  not  judges. 

5.  That  the  public  peace  should  be  preserved,  and  the  lands  for 

ever  remain  together  undivided,  lliis  privilege  was  vio- 
iiidivKihiuty  latcd  by  the  subsequent  divisions,  but  with  the  consent  of 

the  Estates.  Wo  have  treated  of  it  above,  and  shown  that, 
when  understood  in  connexion  \sriih.  the  remainder  of  the  acts  of  1400, 
the  present  state  of  things  is  quite  in  keeping  with  this  enactment 

6.  That  the  Drost,  the  Marshal,  and  other  higher  officials,  should 

be  natives — those  in  Slesvig  Sles vigors,  those  in  Holstein 
ciiiMiShiiS  Holstcincrs.  This  enactment  has  scarcely  ever  been  ob- 
Suchy!^         served.     The  number  of  foreigners — natives  of  every  part 

of  Germany — who  have  had  office  in  the  two  duchies  is 
beyond  estimation.  Since  Jan.  15,  1776  (see  p.  371),  a  recognized 
common  citizenship  has  existed  for  the  whole  Danish  monarchy ; 
but  the  Danish  citizenship  of  Slesvigers  (and  vice  versa)  has 
been  expressly  acknowledged  long  before.  Thus  a  decree,  Jan. 
18,  1G71,  provides  *'  No  subject  of  the  King  living  on  Slesvig 
ground  shall  be  reputed  a  foreigner  in  the  realm  of  Denmark, 
to  which  the  principality  of  Slesvig  belongs.''  Another,  Oct.  20, 
1758,  concerning  the  Copenhagen  University:  "Native  Slesvigers 
shall  have  access  to  the  foundation  just  as  other  Danish  or  Nor- 
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wegian  students,  becausd  the  subjects  in  Slesvig  are  not  to  be 
treated  otherwise  than  as  true  Danes— as  they  really  are,  being 
bom  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Danish  realm."  Holsteiners  obtained 
such  lights  lawfully  only  in  1776. 

7.  The  old  Jutish  *  Lowbok '  was  to  be  maintained  in  Slesvig, 
whilst  Holstein  was  to  retain  its  German  law.      This  is  ^  Maint©- 
still  the  case,  only  the  old  Lowbok  has  been  almost  super-  nance  of  the 
seded  by  miscellaneous  rules  borrowed  from  German  or 
common  law. 

8.  Personal  immunity  of  custom-duties  for  the  knights  and  the 
high  clei^  was  promised ;  and  the  nobles  retained  this 
privilege  till  18H8,  when  it  was  redeemed  by  the  state,  of  <^^"^ 
This  was  the  only  one  of  the  privileges  of  1460  which  ^Swmy."** 
had  survived  1712  and  1731. 

The  supplementary  act  of  April  4,   1460,  added  the  following 
enactments  : —  „  ^       .  , 

9.  Consent  of 

9.  That  no  war  should  be  begun  without  leave  of  the  ^^  Estates 
Estates.     This  is  now  a  royal  prerogative.  the  beginning 

10.  That  the  Estates  should  be  convoked  once  a  year —  o^^*^- 
those  of  Slesvig  at  Urnehoved,  and  those  of  Holstein  at  iSet^M^n 
Bomhovede.     The  present  Diets  meet  only  once  in  three  ®*^**^  d^chy, 
years,  and  respectively  in  Fleusborg  and  in  Itzehoe. 

11.  The  Bishop  of  Slesvig  and  five  noblemen,  natives  of  the 
duchy,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lubeck  and  five  noblemen  of 
Holstein  and   Stormam,  should   be   at  the  head  of  the  uonof 
administration.     It  is  known  from  elsewhere  that  these  loS.^"" 

'*  councillors "   acted   not    as    Boards,   but   viritim  under 
respectively  the  Drost  in  Slesvig,  and  the  Marshal  in  Holstein ; 
but  little   is  known  of  this   institution,    which  in  reality  was  of 
older  date,  and  which  soon  was  superseded  by  the  chancellors  of  the 
princes. 

12.  No  other  coin  should  be  struck  than  such  as  had  currency 
in  Lubeck  and  in  Hamburg.  The  system  of  coinage  in  12.  Ham- 
the  present  Danish  monarchy  (except  Lanenburg)  was  **"^"**"- 
always  the  same  as  in  Hamburg,  with  the  only  difference  that 
the  dollar  had  in  Denmark-Proper  twice  as  many  subdivisions  as 
in  Hamburg.  The  Hamburg  coin,  which  is  now  probably  the 
worst  in  Europe,  was  formerly  much  used,  almost  to  the  Skaw. 
In  1813  another  system  was  introduced  in  Denmark;  and  the 
Hamburg  coin  ought  to  have  been  supplanted  bj*  the  new  coinage 
also  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein ;  but  a  violent  agitation  was  raised 
against  the  latter,  although  it  is  the  best  silver  coinage  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  maintenance  of  the  Hamburg  coin  as  lawful  tender  in 
the  two  duchies  is  of  great  advantage  to  that  city ;  and  hitherto 
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tbe  people  in  Slesvig  and  in  Holstein  baTe  not  sufficiently  be- 
w>rae  aware,  Ihat  they  are  themselves  the  losers  by  it. 

Besides  these  more  important  enactments,  the  two  documents 
contain  a  promise  to  maintain  the  Christian  religion,  a  general 
promise  of  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes,  and  to 
Min»r  the  Hanseatic  merchants ;  that  the  debts  of  the  late  Duke 

BUpuutkms.    gjjQ^]^  Yy^  p^j^  .  ^i^^j.  ^Yie  people  should  not  serve  in  warfare 

beyond  the  limits  of  the  lands ;  that  no  fiefs  should  be  settled  npon 
the  Queen  without  permission  of  the  councillors.  Further,  there 
are  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  Drost  and  the  Marshal,  for  feudal 
tenures,  for  the  hospitality  to  be  shown  to  the  court,  and  a  promise 
to  protect  the  lands  against  pretenders,  particularly  the  brotlierB  of 
the  Ring  and  the  Counts  of  Schauenburg. 

The  privileges  actually  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  in  the  two  duchies 
r\Mm  ivi-  ^^  virtue  of  the  confirmation  of  their  privileges  are  the  fol- 
icges  of  tbe  lowing :  A  seat  and  a  vote  in  the  At^semblies  convened  since 
sienvigaod     KioO,  for  the  discussion  of  their  private  affairs,  admission 

^**"'  for  their  daughters  to  ladies'  convents  (one  in  Slesvig, 
'three  in  Holstein) ;  the  management  of  these  convents,  and  the 
right  of  killing  game  on  the  estates  belonging  to  these  institutions ; 
right  of  wearing  a  particular  uniform  (since  1837).  These  privi- 
leges constitute  the  nexus  socialis,  which  was  first  recognized  by 
Government  as  a  right  of  the  nobles  in  1732.  In  1775  they  ob- 
tained a  special  organ  for  the  nexus  sociah's,  the  so-called  permanent 
deputation.  The  members  of  the  equestrian  body  in  each  duchy 
have  further  the  privilege  of  being  judged  by  their  compeers ;  im- 
munity from  certain  stamps ;  the  privilege  of  being  married  in  their 
houses  without  licence  or  banns,  and  of  having  their  children  con- 
firmed on  week-days ;  finally,  some  peculiar  rights  concerning 
mairiage  settlements.  Church  pationage,  patrimonial  jurisdiction 
(since  1854  only  in  Holstein),  and  similar  privileges  are  attached 
to  particular  estates,  and  change  hands  with  them.  It  will  be  seen 
that  of  all  this  there  is  nothing  in  the  statutes  of  1460. 

§  4.    On  the  Administrative  Organization  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein — 

Conclusion, 

The  form  of  administration  in  Slesvig  and  Holstein  affords  a 
valuable  means  of  appreciating  the  degree  of  connexion 
form  of  ad-  formerly  existing  between  the  two  duchies.  Originally 
ministraiion.  ^^^^  duchy  had  its  own  separate  administration  in  all 
and  oveiy  respect  under  the  Drost,  the  Marshal,  and  the  ooun- 
cilloi*s ;  and  nothing  indicates,*  that  this  principle  of  mutual  inde- 
pendence was  not  observed  also  during  the  first  time  after  the 
divisions  had  begun.     By  degrees,  however,  as  organization  grew, 
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and  boards  of  administration  came  into  use,  the  original  arrange 
ment  became  so  modified  that — apart  from  the   posses-  ^^j^jj^jg^ 
sions  of  the  Sonderborg  branch — the  two  duchies  formed  tJon  daring 
tbree   administrative   divisions:  one    containing  all   the 
royal  •*  privative  "  possessions,  another  comprising  all  the  **  priva- 
tive "  possessions  of  the  Dukes  of  Gottorp,  both  including  the  towns 
situated  within   their   limits,   and  a  third   comprising  the   rural 
'*  noble  districts."     In  these  last  so-called  common   districts  the 
King  and  the  Duke  of  Gottorp  exercised  alternately  the  ducal  pre- 
rogatives, and  they  were  thus  one  year  administered  by  the  Royal 
Chancery,  and  the  next  year  by  the  Ducal  Chancery.     This,  as 
well  as  their  common  relation  to  the  Diets  (which,  in  point  of  fact,  re- 
presented only  these  **  common  "  districts  and  the  towns), 
was  called  the  "joint  government  of  the  princes,"  to  government 
which  also  belonged,   that  for  some  time  a  great  part  pjj^jg...    • 
of  the  revenues  were  collected  from  all  the  shares,  and 
then  divided  equally  between  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Gottorp, 
who  in  their  turn  had  separate  exchequers  for  their  Slesvig  and  their 
Holstein  possessions.     During  the  years  1658-1713  the  kings  tried 
to  extend  this  joint  government,  in  order  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
dukes,  but  in  vain.     The  joint  government  became  always  more  and 
more  restricted,  and  when  at  last  it  ceased  (in  Slesvig  in  17  J  3,  in 
Holstein  in  1773)  U  left  no  traces  behind,  being  unconnected  with  any 
particular  administrative  institutions.     By  the  successive  reunions 
all  parts  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  **  privative  "  and  "  common,"  came 
under  the  Royal  Chancery  for  the  King's  shares,  which  thus  be- 
came, and  remained  until  it  was  abolished  in  1848,  a  common  board 
of  administration  for  the  whole  of  the  two  duchies,  whose  Admintetrm- 
authority,   however,  extended  only  to  certain  branches  daTfon^S^he 
of  government  (law,  church,  and  school,  <fec.).   In  all  other  ^^■°**^  •****• 
respects  (finances,  public  debt.  Crown  property,  army,  navy,  <fec.) 
the  administration  of  the  two  duchies — first  of  the  King's  shares, 
then  of  the  whole — became,  since  about  1670,  consolidated  with 
that  of  Denmark-Proper  (and,  till  1814,  of  Norway).     This  consoli- 
dation found  a  significative  expression  in  the  common  citizenship 
regulated  by  a  law  of  Jan.  15,  1776.*     That  the  consolidation  in 
point  of  administration  was   not  extended   to  all  departments   of 
Government,  was  caused  partly  by  accidental   circumstances  and 
partly  by  the  existence  of  great  difierences  in  the  general  legisla- 

>  The  law  was  given  chiefly  in  order  i  established  countrymen,  had  filled  the 
to  stop  the  stream  of  Qermans  who  for  public  offices.  These  were  now  reserved 
two  centuries  incessantly  had  poiured  in  !  for  the  citizens  of  the  state  specified  ;i8 
over  Denmark  (particularly  in  Slesvig),  Danes  (including  Slesvigers),  Norwc- 
and,  by  the  protection  of  the  then  German  gians,  and  Holsteiners. 
Court  and  the  asBistance  of  their  already  , 
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tion  between  Denmark-Proper  and  the  two  duchies,  which  latter, 
however,  also  differ  not  a  little  from  one  another.  The  ground- 
work of  the  Ilolstein  law  is  the  common  or  civil  law,  while 
that  of  Slesvig  is  a  mixture  of  many  different  elements,  of  which 
the  original  is  the  Jutish  law  of  1241.  Also  the  rules  of  taxation 
present  great  local  differences.  The  necessity  of  an  assimilation 
was  not  felt,  and  things  were  left  as  they  were,  in  pursuance  of  the 
old  principle  Qnita  non  movtTe,  , 

A  detailed  account  of  the  administrative  organization  of  Slesvig 
Origin  of  the  ^^^  Holsteiu  in  former  times  would  take  us  too  far  out  of 
Gennan  or      our  wav  ;  but  a  whort  notice  on  the  c«)mmon  board  above 

SlPST.-HoUil.-  .     •'  /%       1  -I  n^'ii      ^/»<^       1^  1 

Uuenhurg  mentioned  may  liiui  a  place,  iill  1648  there  was  much 
^'  variation  in  the  form  of  administration  ;  the  affairs  of  the 
Royal  shares  of  the  two  duchies  were  often  managed  by  the  ordinary 
Danish  chancellor,  though  sometimes  there  was  a  special  chancellor 
for  them.  In  1648  a  board  was  erected  in  Flensborg,  and  in  1649 
transferred  to  Gluckstadt,  in  Ilolstein,  called  *'  The  lioyal  Dane- 
inarkian  (not  DaniKh)  governor,  land-counsellors,  chancellor,  and 
conncillors,  ordained  for  the  government  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein." 
Hut  in  1070  the  principal  part  of  the  affairs  which,  till  1848,  were 
administered  in  common  for  both  duchies,  and  separately  from 
Denmark- rn)per,  was  confided  to  the  German  Chancery  in  Copen- 
hagen, then  established.  By  degrees  the  authority  of  this  board  came 
to  embrace  both  duchies  in  their  whole  extent,  and  in  1806  it  was 
named  the  '*  81  esvig-Hol stein  Chancery  "—not  of  course  as  a  chan- 
cery for  Schleswig-Holstein,  but  as  a  board  for  Slesvig  and  TTol- 
stein.  When,  in  1816,  Lauenburg  was  acquired,  the  management 
of  this  little  territor}'  was  also  transfeiTcd-  to  this  board,  since 
officially  called  the  **  Slesvig-Holstein- Lauenburg  Chancery."  The 
p<»pular  name  was  always  the  German  Chancery,  because  it  made 
use  almost  exclusively  of  the  German  language.^  In  1834  a  new 
board,  consisting  of  several  bureaus,  was  instituted  in  Gottorp, 
and  with  the  same  sphere  of  action  as  the  said  Chancery ;  and  a 


*  We  may  here  iiieution  an  erroneous 
Rtn^ement,  ofti'U  ro|)cate<l  by  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein authors,  viz.,  that  Slesvig 
was  formerly  in  official  language  com- 
pri«e<l  in  the  •'  German  laruh"  of  the  King. 
That  has  never  been  the  case.  We  have 
never  heard  of  any  instance  of  such 
incorrectness.  Amongst  the  papers 
found  at  Augustenburg  in  1848,  was  a 
letter  from  a  certain  Mr.  Jaajycr  to  the 
Duke  to  this  effect:  "I  have  searched 
CHrefully  for  instances  of  the  duchies  of 
SleMvig  and  Holstein  being  described  as 
*  our  (lerman  provinces,'  or  *  our  German 


duchies/  but  I  hive  fo\md  nothing  tatis- 
ftu'tory.  ...  In  spite  of  the  most  careful 
investigation,  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  law  in  which  both  duchies,  Slesvig 
and  Holstein,  are  described  as  German 
lands."  There  are,  on  the  contrary,  num- 
bers of  instances  in  which  Slesvig  is  op- 
posed to  the  "German  lands;"  for  in- 
sance,  a  decree  of  Dec.  13,  1771,  ^  That 
no  scholar  of  a  college  can  be  enlisted 
lawfully  in  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  and  in 
the  Royal  German  lands'*  (specified  in 
the  text  as  Holstein,  Pinnebei|(,  Altona, 
Rantzau,  Oldenburg,  and  Delmeohorst). 
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common  court  of  appeal  was  established  for  all  three  duchies.  But 
all  these  institutions  have  now  been  abolished,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  two  duchies  made  separate,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not 
common  administrative  authorities  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
monarchy. 

From  these  details  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  advocates  of 
Schleswig-Holsteinism  are  very  much  mistaken  when,  as  is  often 
the  case,  they  point  to  the  institutions  of  which  we  have  just  given 
a  rapid  historical  sketch,  as  if  they  were  relics  of  that  complete 
union  of  the  duchies  which,  according  to  their  opinion,  existed  in 
olden  time.  These  institutions,  which  were  abolished  in  1848,  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  such  union  in  tiuies  past.  They 
were  either  of  an  entirely  modern  origin,  or  had  developed  them- 
selves out  of  quite  local  institutions  which  existed  for  some  time  by 
the  side  of,  but  quite  unconnected  with,  the  only  point  of  union  be- 
tween the  different  parts  into  which  the  ducliies  had  been  broken 
up— namely,  the  Diets.  Slesvig  and  Holstein  have  nkver  in  their  totality^ 
and  for  all  branches  of  Government^  f)een  subject  to  a  common  administration 
and  legislation  independently  of  Denmark^  and  they  have  nevkk  by  theni" 
selves  formed  a  constittUional  unity. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  will  recapitulate  in  positive  terms  the  view 
of  the  connexion  between  Holstein  and  Slesvig  held  by  the  Danish 
Grovemment,  and  by  those  who  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
state,  it  may  be  stated  thus ; — Holstein  and  Slesvig  have,  so  to  say, 
had  a  oonmion  nobility  since  the  earl}'  middle  ages,  the   Danish 
nobility  in  Slesvig  having  been  supplanted  by  Holstein 
families,   who    maintained    their    connexion   with   their  ortte^ 
friends  and  relations  in  Holstein.     This  connexion,  with-  ^^tto-. 
out  ever  becoming  part  of  the  constitutions  of  the  lands, 
assumed  a  political  character  from  the  great  power  of  the  nobility  in 
those  days,  their  preponderance  in  the  Diets,  and  from  the  Diets  of 
the  two  duchies  meeting  together  as  before  described.   But  in  course 
of  time  the  connexion  thus  created  again  declined  with  the  power 
of  the  nobility,  and  was  finally  abolished  by  the  incorporation  of 
Slesvig  in  1721.     It  was  lawfully  abolished,  and  with  the  consent 
of  all  those  who  had  a  right  to  consent.     No  claim  to  union  in  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  sense  can  be  raised  now-a-days  on  the  strength 
of  the  connexion — whatever  it  may  have  been — existing  before  1721. 

Since  1721  the  state  of  things  was  this,  that  the  only  constitutional 
link  of  connexion  between  Denmark-Proper  (Norway)  and  Slesvig 
on  one  side,  and  the  Royal  share  of  Holstein  on  the  other,  was  the 
common  Sovereign ;  between  Slesvig  and  the  Gottorp  division  of 
Holstein  there  existed  no  political  connexion  whatever  until  the 
latter  came  under  the  Danish  King  in  1773.     Practically,  however. 
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an  entirely  new  kind  of  connexion  sprang  np  between  Slesvig  and — 
first  the  Royal  share,  then  the  whole  of — Holstein  through  the 
gradual   development  of  a  common  administration.      By  this  the 
two  dnchiee  came  into  a  complete  real  nnion  with  each  other,  and 
in  most  respects  also  with  Denmark-Proper  (and  Norway),  even 
before  Holstein  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Danish  state.     This 
was  accomplished  in  1806,  and  from  that  time  community  in  aU 
public  institutions  between  Holstein  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
monarchy,  and  amongst  them  Slesvig,  became  a  part  of  the  oonsti- 
tution  of  the  land.     But  till  1806  such  a  community  was  a  mere 
matter  of  ^t,  not  of  right.     The  precarious  dynastic  union  esta- 
blished in  1460  between  Denmark-Proper,  Slesvig,  and  Holstein — 
which  for  a  time  was  dissolved,  as  &r  as  the  Grottorp  share  of  the 
two  duchies  was  concerned, — had  thus,  through  various  vicissitudes, 
been  transformed,  first,  into  a  practical  community  of  public  insti- 
tutions, and  then  into  a  constitutional  unity,  all  these  lands  hence- 
forth forming  but  one  state.     The  Danish  €k>vemment,  relying  on 
the  acts  of  incorporation  of  1 721  and  1806,  considers  a  common 
administration,  &c.,  for  the  whole  monarchy  as  the  normal  arrange- 
ment, and  the  existence  of  separate  boards  of  government  for  one  or 
more  of  the  different  parts  of  the  state  as  the  exception.  The  votaries 
of  Schleswig-Ilolstein  views,  on  the  contrary,  in  denying  the  reality 
or  the  validity  of  those  acts,  consider  conunon  institutions  for  the 
whole  monarchy  as  abnormal,  and  separate  boards  as  normal,  in  so 
far  as  they  embrace  both  duchies.     Hence  the  comparison  of  the 
relation  between  the  two  duchies  and  Denmark-Proper  with  that 
between  England    and   Hanover,  which  some  Schleswig-Holstein 
writers  so  often   repeat,    though   in   obvious   contradiction    with 
the  existing  order  of  things.      In   denying  the    incorporation  of 
Slesvig  and  of  Holstein  into  the  Danish  state,  the  Sohleswig-Hol- 
steiners  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  only  constitutional  link  that  has 
ever  existed  between  the  two  duchies,  viz.,  their  common  relation  to 
the  Danish  Crown. 

The  plea  set  up  by  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  in  defence  of  their 
public  actions,  to  wit,  that  a  union  of  the  two  duchies  independently 
of  the  Danish  monarchy  or  the  Danish  Crown  would  be  only  a  ffal- 
filment  and  an  observance  of  existing  rights, — this  plea  is  baaed 
solely  on  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  connexion  now  existing  between 
the  equestrian  bodies  in  the  two  duchies,  and  on  an  exaggeration 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  private  and  personal  privileges  of  a 
class,  as  if  they  were  political  and  constitutional  rights  appertaining 
to  the  lands  themselves. 


APPENDIX    III. 

STATE-PAPERS    HAVING   REFERENCE    TO    THE    NEGOTIATIONS 
BETWEEN  DENMARK  AND  GERMANY  IN  1851-52. 


1.  Translation  of  the  Trkaty  of  Peace  between  H.M.  the  King  of 
Denmark  on  the  one  side,  and  H.M.  the  King  of  Prussu,  in 

HIS  OWN  name  and  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  GeRMANIC  CONFEDERATION, 
ON  THE  OTHER. 

Article  I. — There  shall  for  the  future  be  peace,  friendship,  and  a 
good  understanding  between  Denmark  and  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. The  greatest  attention  will  be  given  on  both  sides,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  harmony  so  happily  restored,  and  everything  will 
scmpulously  be  avoided  that  could  disturb  it 

Art.  II. — All  treaties  and  conventions  concluded  between  Den- 
mark and  the  Germanic  Confederation  are  by  this  treaty  re-established 
in  full  vigour. 

Art.  III. — The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  for  themselves 
all  the  reciprocal  rights,  which  they  possessed  before  the  war. 

Art.  IV. — After  the  conclusion  of  the  present  treaty,  H.M.  the 
King  of  Denmark,  Duke  of  Holstein,  may  claim  (pourra  rSclamer) 
the  intervention  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  law,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  exercise  of  his  legiti- 
mate authority  in  Holstein,  communicating  at  the  same  time  his 
intentions  in  regard  to  the  pacification  of  the  country. 

If,  this  demand  having  been  made,  the  Confederation  should  not 
think  fit  to  effect  an  intervention,  or  its  intervention  should  prove 
without  effect,  H.D.M.  shall  be  free  to  extend  to  Holstein  military 
measures,  and  to  use  for  this  purpose  his  armed  forces. 

Art.  V. — Within  the  time  of  six  months  from  the  signature  of 
the  present  treaty,  H.M.  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  Germanic 
Confederation  will  appoint  Commissaries  for  the  adjustment, 
according  to  the  documents  and  other  proofs  relating  thereto,  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  states  of  H.D.M.  that  do  not  belong  to 
the  Germanic  Confederation  and  those  that  belong  to  this. 
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Art.  VI. — ^The  present  tieaty  shall  be  ntified,  and  the  x»tilioa- 
tions  exchanged  at  Berlin,  within  three  weeld,  or  scxmer,  if 
possible. 

In  witness  of  wbioh  the  Minister  of  the  mediating  Power  and  tlie 
respeotiye  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present  treaty  and 
affixed  their  seals. 

Btrlin,  2nd  July,  1850. 

PscHUN.         Westmoreland.  Uskdoii. 

Beedtz. 

SCHEEL. 


2.  Translation  op  a  Letter  from  Lord  Westmoreland  to  Babon 

IJSEDOM,    THE    PrOSSLAN    MINISTER    OF    FOREION    AFFAIBfl^    DATED 

July  4, 1860. 

I  have  jnst  received  from  Baron  Pechlin  the  assurance,  in  hu  own 
name  and  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  that  be  has  not  considered 
tbe  words  **niay  claim"  (pourra  redamer)  substituted  for  **will 
elaim  "  (rMtmara)  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Germanic  Confederation  and  Denmark  on  the  2nd  of  this  month* 
o^rwise  than  that  by  them  the  King  of  Denmark  would  be  antbo- 
rised  to  attempt  by  conciliatory  means  to  re-establish  the  peaceful 
relations  with  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation.  Baron  Pechlin  acknowledges,  that  the 
King  by  the  treaty  has  contracted  an  obligation  to  apply  to  the 
Oonfbderation,  if  the  said  attempt  should  &il,  and  before  having 
recourse  to  military  operations  in  order  to  re-establish  his  authority 
in  the  duchy  of  Holstein.  It  is  only  in  the  case  that  the  intervention 
thus  demanded  should  be  refused  or  remain  without  e£fect,  that  the 
King  would  be  authorised  to  use  his  military  forces  for  the  said 
purpose. 

(Signed)        Westmoreland. 


3.  Translation  of  a  Manifp^sto  from  the  King  of  Denmark, 

DATED  July  14,  I860. 

The  peace  concluded  in  Berlin  on  the  2nd  of  July,  between  Den- 
SKtrk  and  the  Germanic  Confederation,  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by 
the  latter.  We  expect,  however,  that  this  will  take  plaoe,  and  We 
believe  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  us  already  now  publicly  to  declare 
what  most  of  all  is  an  object  of  our  solicitude  by  the  re-establish- 
Skent  of  the  peace^    We  include  this  in  the  hearty  desire  that 
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not  only  an  external  peace  may  have  been  made ;  for  if  this  were  the 
case  there  would  at  present  be  no  guai-antee  for  further  good  results. 
But  something  more  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  this  aim, 
namely,  confidence  instead  of  the  diffidence,  which  to  our  great 
regret  has  prevailed  but  too  long  in  the  close  relations  formerly 
so  happily  established  between  Denmark  and  Germany. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  nowhere  has  this  want  of  confidence  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  more  inimical  manner  than  in  one  of  the  two 
German  countries  for  which  we  are  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, and  in  a  part  of  Slosvig.  We  hope  that  the  obnoxious 
results  of  this  deplorable  feeling  may  soon  cease,  and  that  We  may 
thus  be  enabled  thrpugh  a  just  and  mild  government  again  to  pro- 
pagate happiness  and  satisfaction  in  our  duchies. 

A  peace  with  the  Germanic  Confederation,  concluded  under  its 
authority,  excludes  necessarily  any  federal  land  from  the  right  of 
continuing  the  war,  least  of  all  against  its  own  Sovereiscn.  The 
peace  demands  submission,  whatever  be  the  rights  to  which  that 
land  thinks  that  it  may  lay  claim.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the 
laws  of  the  Confederation.  If  Holstein  will  submit  to  its  indis- 
putable duty,  then  We  will  let  forgiveness  and  oblivion  prevail. 
This  our  sovereign  intention  will  be  proved  by  a  general  amnesty, 
and  a  confirmation  in  their  places  of  the  present  officials  in  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg,  as  well  as  in  Slesvig,  only  with  those  exceptions 
which  will  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  re-establishment  of 
the  legitimate  authority  in  the  land.  In  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  the 
German  nationality  as  well  as  the  Danish  will  receive  the  securities 
which  may  be  desirable ;  and  an  eventual  fear  that  an  incorporation 
of  this  duchy  with  Denmark  might  be  intended  will  in  any  case  be 
set  at  rest  by  our  promise  hereby  renewed,  that  such  a  measure  will 
not  be  taken. 

We  declare  our  farther  sovereign^will  to  this  effect : — If  We  are 
not  prevented  by  hostilities  undertaken  from  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
W^e  intend  without  delay  to  convoke  men  of  public  confidence  from 
the  duchy  of  Slesvig,  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  in  order  to  pronounce  their  opinion  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  relations  of  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  to  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark on  the  one  side,  and  to  Holstein  on  the  other  side,  should  be 
arranged.  Those  from  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  shall  be  more  numerous 
than  those  convoked  respectively  for  Denmark  and  Holstein  ;  but 
for  the  kingdom  and  the  latter  duchy  they  will  be  convoked  in 
equal  numbers. 

We  will  confidently  examine  the  results  of  the  discussions  of  the 
men  thus  convoked,  and  we  are  ready  to  take  into  consideration 
their  views  and  the  wibhes  of  the  duchies  concerning  their  relations 
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Fkix«ik  B. 


4,   TltASSLATlON     OJ     A    PuiX    F-l*   THE  OeGASIZITIOX   OF   THE  DaNISH 
MOSABCHY,  O-MMCXICATED   T>>   THE   GeBMAS   CoCIKT^   DT  JaJTCAKT, 

1851,   Axri  *JCBMirrEr»  to  the  Assexblt  or  Xotabixs  is  Juxe. 
1^:>1. 

1.  The  Danijih  monarchr  shall  continiie  to  fonn  m  whole  under 
one  and  the  same  Prince,  with  the  same  law  of  sacceflnon,  and 
baTing  in  common  the  diplomatic  and  consolair  repreaentatioii,  the 
nayy,  and  the  flag. 

A  homogeneous  system  of  commerce,  navigation,  coin,  post,  and 
CQstom-dnes  shall  embrace  the  whole  Danish  numarchj,  with  the 
exception  of  the  duchj  of  Laaenbnrg,  whose  assimilation  in  these 
respects  is  reserved  for  a  future  nnderstanding. 

This  reservation  also  applies  to  the  question  whether  the  public 
debt  and  the  assets  of  the  state  shall  remain  in  common,  or  be 
divided  acc^>rding  to  the  population  and  the  situation  of  the  im- 
moveable possessions. 

2.  The  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  shall  continue  to 
belong  to  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

Their  separate  position  shall  be  secured  by  special  Diets,  which, 
in  concert  with  the  King,  are  to  have  a  decisive  vote  on  all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  internal  relation  of  each  duchy. 

Each  duchy  shall  contribute  to  the  expenses  which  ocmcem  the 
whole  state,  in  proportion  to  its  jiopulation,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  whole  monarchy,  llie  amount  of  the  quota  shall  be  fixed  once  for 
all,  and  the  Diets  shall  have  no  right  to  refuse  it.  The  manner  in 
which  this  subvention  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  contributors  shall  be 
decided  by  the  King  and  the  Diet  of  each  duchy. 

3.  In  all  cases  in  which  there  is  question  of  matters  concerning 
the  whole  monarchy,  the  official  representatives  of  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg  residing  near  H.M.  the  King  shall  take  part  in  the 
sittings  of  the  Council  of  State  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  Danish  Ministers. 

Laws  concerning  common  affairs,  including  post-office  and  custom- 
hoyso  matters,  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  discussed  by  special 
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committees  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  chosen  by  the 
Danish  Diet  and  the  Diets  of  Holstein-Lanenburg.  The  result 
of  these  preliminary  discussions  shall  then  be  submitted  separately 
and  in  due  constitutional  forms  to  the  three  Diets. 

If  in  any  individual  case  an  agreement  should  not  be  effected, 
the  status  quo  shall  remain  untouched  in  regard  to  the  matter  in 
question. 

4.  The  duchy  of  Slesvig  shall  have  a  special  Diet,  with  a 
decisive  vote,  and  a  separate  minsiterial  and  local  administra- 
tion for,  1,  civil  and  criminal  legislation;  2,  justice  and  police; 

3,  matters  of  the  Church  and  public  education,  excepting  the 
special  relations  of  the  islands  Als  and  jEero,  and  the  Tdrnmglehn  ; 

4,  parochial  affairs ;  5,  industrial  matters ;  6,  the  Budget  concerning 
the  internal  relations  of  the  duchy,  and  the  manner  of  furnishing 
the  quota  to  be  contributed  by  the  duchy  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  its  population  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  monarchy, 
towards  the  conmion  expenses  of  the  whole  monarchy. 

The  two  nationalities  in  the  duchy  shall  be  placed  on  a  perfect 
footing  of  equality. 

5.  Besides  the  relations  mentioned  in  Art.  I.,  and  which  are  to 
be  common  for  the  whole  monarchy,  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  shall  have 
the  army  and  all  that  thereto  belongs  in  common  with  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark. 

With  ^respect^  to  their  common  relations,  Denmark  and  Slesvig 
shall  have  one  common  administration  and  legislation;  and  with 
respect  to  these,  the  Diets  of  the  kingdom  and  Slesvig  shall  act  iu 
union.  Such  a  union  shall,  however,  take  place  only  with  respect 
to  these  affairs. 

6.  Slesvig  shall  have  in  common  with  the  duchy  of  Holstein  the 
following  institutions  : — 1.  The  Eyder  CanaL  2.  The  fire  insurance 
companies.  3.  The  University  of  Kiel  for  the  German  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Slesvig.  4.  The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  5. 
The  lunatic  asylum  in  the  town  of  Slesvig.  6.  The  prison  in 
Gliickstadt.  7.  The  equestrian  body  (that  is,  with  regard  to  the 
existing  nexus  socialis,  which  has  no  political  character)  and  the 
convents. 

The  manner  in  which  Holstein  and  Slesvig  shall  participate  in 
the  revenues  and  expenses  connected  with  these  institutions  is  re- 
served for  a  further  arrangement,  as  well  as  their  mode  of  admi* 
nistration,  and  the  future  position  of  the  Diets  of  Holstein  and 
Slesvig  with  reference  to  their  institutions. 
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5.  Tr.\.n'<i.a  nos  of  a  Despatch  fkom  the  Danish  Misistkb  of  FoRiaGK 
Apfaiks  to  the  Danish  Envoy  in  Vienna,  dated  December  6, 
1851. 

From  mj  former  oommimicatioiis  through  which  yon  will  have 
been  made  acqoainted  with  the  contents  of  the  despatchoR  of  the 
Imperial  and  Ko^^l  Minister,  dated  September  9,  last,  yon  will  have 
seen,  at  the  same  time,  that — and  for  what  reasons — the  Govern- 
ments of  Austria  and  Pmssia  have  hesitated  in  snbmitting  to 
the  Federal  Diet  our  declaration  of  Angost  26,  and  in  proposing 
the  cessation  of  their  temporary  commission  in  Holstein,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  full  sovereign  power  to  the  hands  of  H.M.  the 
King,  in  consideration  of  the  said  declaration. 

The  Koyal  Government  deplores  this  hesitation  so  much  the  more  as 
the  assurances  already  given,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment, —  which  is  circumstantially  explained  in  the  memorandum  ap- 
pended hereto, — afford  such  full  security  for  the  observance  of  all  the 
rights  constitutionally  belonging  to  the  Confederation  and  the  Federal 
territory  concerned,  that  the  Confederation  could  not  properly 
demand  more  of  the  King  our  gracious  Sovereign  without  trespassing 
at  the  same  time  on  his  sovereign  rights.  These  rights  have  not 
been  called  in  question,  and  a  further  suspension  of  the  exercise 
of  these  rights  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  imder  the  present  circum- 
stances, tranquillity  and  order  being  in  point  of  fact  re-established 
there,  would  seem  so  much  the  less  admissible,  as  a  continuation  of 
this  exceptional  state  of  things  against  the  wish  and  the  wiU  of 
H.M.  would  not  only  be  contrary  to  the  sense  and  the  tenor  of 
the  Federal  enactments  regulating  the  Federal  intervention,  but 
would  at  the  same  time,  in  a  manner  which  according  to  our  judg- 
ment would  be  unjustifiable,  prejudice  the  reservation  of  reciprooal 
rights  contained  in  the  3rd  Article  of  the  convention  of  peace — a 
reservation  which  is  of  equal  significance  and  efficacy  on  both 
sides. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  true  intention  of  this  reservation 
must  be  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  opposite  views.  But  such  a  peace- 
able adjustment  presupposes  with  necessity  equal  libert^'^  of  resolu- 
tion and  action  on  both  sides.  It  would  therefore  be  desirable  that 
this  view,  being  the  only  one  practically  admi8^ible,  should  also  soon 
be  adopted  with  all  its  consequences,  and  practically  be  acted  upon. 

These  observations,  as  well  the  expositions  contained  in  the  first 
Appendix,  have  only — and  can  only  have — the  aim  of  removing, 
if  possible,  the  scruples  which  have  been  raised  on  the  other 
side,  against  our  declaration  of  August  26,  as  being  insufficient. 
We  are  still  convinced,  that  neither  the    Confederation   nor   its 
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Commi8sioner8,  as  such^  can  demand  assurances  of  a  more  extensive 
character  without  trespassing  on  a  field  in  which  they  have  no 
lawful  competence,  and  where  the  conflicts  appeased  with  so  much 
difficulty  would  begin  anew. 

It  follows  that  juridical  security  for  anything  more  cannot  be 
demanded  on  the  other  side,  or  be  given  by  us.  Nevertheless,  we 
shall  be  able — as  we  hope,  soon — to  strengthen  the  moral  guarantees 
which  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  external  and  internal  peace,  if  the  just 
demands  of  11. M.  are  responded  to  by  the  restoration  of  the  full 
sovereign  power  in  Holstein  into  the  hands  of  the  King.  Such 
guarantees,  however,  can,  on  account  of  their  very  nature,  only  be 
given  voluntarily. 

The  Eoyal  Government  has  the  right  to  expect  confidence,  and, 
should  this  be  denied,  the  strongest  reasons  for  endeavouring  to 
obtain  it.  Without  such  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Courts  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  Eoyal 
Government  to  solve  its  difficult  problem,  and  to  continue  the 
endeavours  begun  already  some  time  ago,  in  unison  with  the  Great 
I'owers,  for  the  unimpaired  maintenance  and,  if  possible,  for  the 
fortification  by  new  guarantees  of  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy. 
The  continuation  of  these  endeavours  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  fast-approaching  definitive  solution  of  the  question  of  suc- 
cession, that  already,  for  this  reason,  the  King  our  gi'acious  Sove- . 
reign  must  be  anxious  before  all  to  take  proceedings  as  soon  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  in  order  to  support  the  assurance  given  in 
our  declamtion  of  August  26  by  actions  which,  although  not  altering 
the  tenor  of  that  declaration,  might  be  calculated  to  exclude  every 
doubt  concerning  the  policy  to  be  followed  on  our  side.  The  secu- 
rities demanded  by  the  Imperial  and  Koyal  Cabinet  could  only  be 
sought  and  found  in  such  actions.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to 
us,  first  of  all,  to  ascertain  beforehand,  that  the  resolutions  which 
his  Majesty  eventually  would  be  inclined  to  take  not  only  are  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Allied  Powers,  particularly  the  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  but  also  that  their  subsequent  execution  will  not  meet 
with  obstacles  from  any  part 

For  this  purpose  you  are  empowered  to  acquaint  confidentially/  the 
Imperial  and  Eoyal  First  Minister  with  the  gracious  intentions  of 
bis  Majesty,  in  accordance  with  the  more  circumstantial  expositions 
contained  in  Appendix  II.,  and  adding  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
King  our  Sovereign  wiU  be  inclined  eventuaUy  to  execute  these 
intentions  without  delay. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  his  Majesty  on  this  occasion  proceeds 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  evacuation  of  liendsburg,  the  withdrawal  of 
all  the  Federal  troops  from  Holstein,  and  the  restoration  of  the  full 
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sovereign  power  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  will  take  place  at  the 
same  time  and  without  delay.  Nor  will  his  Majesty  be  able  to  take 
his  final  resolutions  till  he  has  obtained  full  certainty,  by  the  most 
definite  assurances,  that  the  execution  of  these  resolutions — in 
general  as  well  as  in  particular — will  not  meet  with  any  obstacle 
from  abroad,  and  also  that  the  Great  Powers  consider  the  temporary 
arrangement  thus  indicated  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  induce  them 
at  once  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  final  regulation  of  the 
succession,  and  the  execution  of  the  guarantee  announced  by  the 
protocol  of  London. 

In  making  these  confidential  communications,  you  will  for 
the  rest  not  omit  to  mention  the  scruples  which,  as  3'ou  may 
easily  imagine,  have  arisen  diu*ing  the  preliminary  consultations 
on  this  subject,  against  a  revival  of  the  provincial  Estates  of 
Slesvig,  even  if  it  were  only  a  temporary  and  transitory  revival. 
These  scruples  have  simply  been  caused  by  the  conduct  of  these 
Estates,  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  both  duchies.  Already,  before 
the  year  1848,  they  have  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  political  unity  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein  distinct  from  the 
kingdom,  and  for  the  reception  of  Slesvig  into  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation. By  the  unlawful  union  of  both  Assemblies,  hy  the 
abolition  of  these  Assemblies,  and  the  formation  of  a  so-called 
*'  Assembly  of  the  Land ;"  finally,  by  the  participation  of  nearly  all 
the  deputies  in  the  rebellion,  and  by  the  institution  of  elections  of 
deputies  for  Slesvig  to  the  so-called  National  Assembly  in  Frankfurt, 
— the  Estates  have,  in  and  after  the  year  1 848,  to  that  extent  acted 
in  violation  of  duty  and  plighted  faith,  that  the  personal  unwilling- 
ness of  the  King  again  to  avail  himself  of  this  institution  cannot 
properly  surprise  anybody,  particularly  because  it  seems,  at  least  at 
the  first  glance,  that  the  attempt  to  institute  a  beneficial  common 
constitution  for  the  whole  monarchy,  by  means  of  such  an  organ, 
would  not  promise  a  good  result. 

When  the  King,  nevertheless,  on  the  suppositions  and  conditions 
before  mentioned,  will  eventually  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  the 
wish  and  advice  of  his  high  allies,  in  convoking  temporarily 
the  provincial  Estates  of  Slesvig,  then  this  is  done, — as  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Appendix, — merely  in  virtue  of  the 
King's  sovereign  authority,  and  for  the  realisation  of  an  object 
accurately  defined. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  eventual  resolution  of  the  King  in 
this  matter  proceeds  on  the  hope,  which  has  never  been  relinquished, 
that  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  having  been  misguided  under  the 
pressure  of  a  violent  commotion,  have  now  returned  to  their  duty, 
not  only  externally  and  in  form,  but  prompted  by  a  return  of  loyal 
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foclingB,  and  that  the  dearly-bought  experience  of  the  preceding 
years  have  paved  the  way  for  an  unprejudiced  and  considerate  percep- 
tion of  the  actual  state  of  things.  Eelying  on  this  hope,  his  Majesty 
will  allow  the  provincial  Estates  for  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  to  be 
convoked  again,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of  1831-18«{4, 
on  the  condition,  that  new  elections  will  have  to  be  instituted,  even 
if  the  convocation  should  take  place  before  the  termination  of  the 
space  of  six  years,  for  which  the  last  elections  were  effected.  It  is 
further  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  hereditary  vote 
for  the  ducal  family  Estates  of  Augustenburg  is  abolished,  and  that 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Slesvig  Estates  the  optional  use  of  the  Danish 
and  the  German  language  is  to  be  based  on  a  pefect  equality  of 
right.  It  is  finally  the  will  of  his  Majesty,  that  no  ordinance  issued 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  either  by  his  Majesty  himself  or 
through  the  Commissioner  Extraordinary,  shaU  be  Submitted  to  the 
considerSition  of  the  provincial  Estates,  except  in  case  his  Majesty 
should  be  pleased  to  give  a  special  and  express  contrary  order 
with  respect  to  some  one  or  other  of  these  ordioances. 

I  request  you  to  acquaint  the  Imperial  and  Royal  First  Minister 
with  the  contents  of  this  communication,  and  to  place  at  his  disposal 
a  copy  if  desired. 

(Signed)         Bluhme. 


Observations, — An  identical  despatch,  with  alteration  only  of  the 
titles,  &c.,  was  communicated  to  the  Prussian  Cabinet.  Both  des- 
patches were  accompanied  by  two  annexes,  of  which  we  reproduce 
the  second,  which  was  identical  in  both  cases.  The  first  annex  was 
different  in  each  case,  and  as  the  contents  of  it  may  be  foimd  in  dif- 
ferent places  of  our  treatise,  we  have  not  reprinted  it.  The  main 
object  of  the  Annex  No.  1  was  to  prove,  that  according  to  the 
Federal  laws  the  two  German  Powers  had  no  right  to  continue  the 
military  occupation  of  Holstein  longer  than  was  wished  by  the  Danish 
King  (see  p.  149)  ;  and  that  the  Confederation  had  no  right  to  demand 
any  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Slesvig.  It  was  more  particularly 
shown  that  such  a  right  could  not  be  derived  from  the  transactions 
of  1846  (see  p.  78),  nor  from  the  circumstance  that  in  some  resx)ect8 
there  had  been  a  community  of  administration  between  Slesvig  and 
Holstein  separate  from  Denmark  Proper,  nor  from  the  nexiis  socialis 
of  the  nobles  in  both  duchies.  Some  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
nexus  socialis  mentioned  in  our  treatise,  pp.  366  and  370,  were  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  this  institution  had  no  political  character. 
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Spx»Nn  Annex  to  the  Danish  Df:spatche8  of  Dbc.  6,  1851. 

1.  Whon  his  Majosty,  out  of  consideration  for  the  advice  and 
wish  of  his  high  allies,  determines  to  govern  not  only  the  duchy 
of  Hohitein,  but  also  the  duchy  of  Slesvig,  for  the  present  as  an 
absolute  King,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Consultative  Provincial 
Estates,  this  measure  is  taken,  as  far  as  regards  the  duchy  of 
Slcsvig,  solely  of  his  own  free  will,  and  by  no  means  with  a  view 
of  effecting  the  reintroduction  of  the  Provincial  Estates  Institution 
into  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  or  the  abrogation  of  the  fundamental 
law  adopted  and  now  in  operation  for  the  latter,  but  with  the  object 
of  introducing  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  way  (that  is  to  say, 
through  the  Consultative  IVovincial  Estates  of  each  of  the  said 
duchies  for  itself,  and  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  by  resolutions  of 
the  Diet  [the  liigsdag],  and  in  regard  to  Lauenburg,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Landschaft  and  Kitterschaft  an  organic  and  homo- 
geneous counexion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  country  in  one  united 
monarchy. 

2.  As  on  the  one  hand  the  King  has  already  promised,  and  farther 
declares,  that  neither  shall  an  incorporation  of  the  duchy  of  Slesvig 
with  the  kingdom  take  place,  nor  any  steps  be  adopted  with  this 
intention,  so  on  the  other  hand  his  Majesty  cannot  agree  to  any- 
thing, whereby  an  amalgamation  of  Ilolstein  and  Slesvig,  or  in 
general  any  other  or  closer  connexion  of  these  duchies  with  each 
other  than  the  connexion  between  either  of  them  and  the  kingdom, 
should  take  place  now,  or  be  eventually  introduced.  The  connexion 
existing  principally  since  1834  between  the  two  duchies  with  regard 
to  administration  and  courts  of  appeal,  as  it  has  been  already,  in 
fact,  destroyed  by  the  events  of  the  last  years,  for  which  the  King 
is  not  answerable,  remains  for  the  future  and  for  ever  abolished. 

3.  This  fundamental  principle,  whereby  the  so-called  Schleswig- 
Holsteinism  is  definitively  rejected  by  the  King,  is  not  in  any  way 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  such  bonds  of  connexion  as  naturally 
spring  up  between  neighbouring  lands  on  account  of  similarity  in 
their  territorial  conditions,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  their  inhabitsoits, 
carrying  in  themselves,  as  they  do,  the  conditions  of  their  social 
and  commercial  intercourse.  These  bonds  his  Majesty,  of  course, 
will  endeavour  to  promote  and  support  as  far  as  possible  by 
a  homogeneous  legislation  for  the  aforesaid  duchies,  as  well  as 
for  the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy.  Nor  can  this  fundamental 
principle  inteifere  with  the  continuance  of  such  connexions  as 
are  founded  either  upon  the  institutions  of  a  non-political  nature, 
established  in  common  for  both  parts  of  the  country — namely,  the 
Eyder  C'anal,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
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in  Slesvig,  the  Prison  in  Gliickstadt,  the  nee  and  maintenance  of 
the  University  of  Kiel ;  or  such  as  depend  upon  common  relations 
between  certain  classes  involving  private  rights — ^namely,  a  non- 
political  nexus  socialis  between  the  Bitterschaft  of  Slesvig  and  the 
Bitterschaft  of  Holstein. 

4.  On  the  one  hand  the  King  must  acknowledge  that  at  present, 
and  as  long  as  he  has  not  in  his  exclusive  possession  the  govern- 
ment over  all  the  parts  of  the  monarchy,  and  until  the  violent 
agitation  engendered  by  the  late  unfortunate  events  has  subsided, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  being  able  successfully  to  take  in  hand 
the  framing  of  a  common  constitution  for  all  parts  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand  His  Majesty  cannot  conceal  from  himself,  that 
the  possibility  of  such  a  common  constitution,  and,  in  fact,  of  an 
administration  of  his  states  as  one  entire  monarchy,  will  depend 
on  the  following  conditions : — That  the  obligations,  which  the  King 
has  contracted  as  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  are  not 
further  extended,  and  tlutt  his  Majesty's  sovereignty  over  his  two 
German  duchies  is  not  further  limited  or  curtailed  than  is  required 
by  the  existing  Federal  legislation  as  accepted  by  the  King  of 
Denmark.  Further,  that  the  Federal  Diet  abstains  from  any  and 
every  pretension  to  an  authority  over  or  in  regard  to  the  Danish 
Crownland  Slesvig ;.  and  consequently  desists  from  deducing  rights 
in  this  respect  from  the  Federal  resolution  of  Sept.  17,  1846,  going 
beyond  the  express  words  of  that  resolution. 

5.  With  reference  to  the  practical  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
government  pending  the  aforesaid  transition  state,  the  plan  which 
seems  the  most  natural  would  be  to  return  temporarily  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  status  quo  ante.  Under  Nos.  1  and  2  it  has  already 
been  explained  in  what  respects  this  would  be  impossible  and 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  King.  It  would  also  be  impracticable 
to  revive  the  former  boards  of  administration.  Those  affairs  which 
formerly  were  treated  as  being  in  common  for  the  whole  monarchy, 
can  very  well  be  conducted  as  such  also  for  the  future,  but  by 
ministers. 

Accordingly,  those  matters  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Slesvig-Holstein-Lauenburg  Chancery,  and  in  part  also  those 
which  belonged  to  the  Board  of  Accounts  and  the  general  Board 
of  Customs  and  Commerce,  would  henceforth,  as  far  as  Slesvig  and 
Holstein  are  concerned,  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
minister  respectively  for  Slesvig  and  for  Holstein,  each  of  whom 
would  in  the  respective  duchies  have  the  position  of  a  minister 
of  the  Interior.  On  the  other  hand  all  matters  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  Adjutancy- 
General  of  the  Army,  and  the  War  Office,  to  the  Admiralty  and 

2  c 
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iL'b  N^ATT  CrcaESjamn,  Vj  iht  Fisisee  DefvtBBOQ  a&d  Ae  Dhcctorj 
^>f  tfcft  Piab?:-  DfeVt  ttfi  -if  tbt  StxJkhsg  F«d-  to  tbe  flecdcw  for 
tntcVAUk  in  the  O^^t^&t^  Bf:«ri  '.f  Cvftcau  cad  CoBUDetce,  to  the 
Gf^i>:nil  Potrt  Oi&Mr.  Ac^  wj^l  bereafier  dbo  in  regmrd  to  Sleffiig 
mmA  WJU*Jz\ii  Us;  jl^xd  TuA^T  \Uz  d^AT^ge cf  die  MinusenofFoiresgn 
AfEnini.  of  W^,  of  tlice  Natj,  a&d  cf  Fixaace,  whh  this  difereDce 
•2ob«,  tha:  rh'r*^  in::ii*':e7B.  MW/riizLg  %j  vhethex  their  action  or 
i^rioe  CTyTio.rr.^?!  :Le  kingdom  ct  the  dacLiee,  wc-old  be  reepoosiUe 
in  the  f'jnoer  ca.-^  Uyth  to  the  King  azkd  the  Eigtdag^  bat  in  the 
Lut^r  csv^,  at  prees^rnt,  alone  to  the  King. 

The  right  i*,  Lvwerer,  reserred  to  allat  temporarily  to  the 
charge  of  the  separate  minifTera  for  the  dnchiee  each  of  the  ahoTe- 
eDnoKifrated  afiain  of  which  the  treatment  aa  common  affun  bj  the 
minusXfin  for  the  whole  monarchy  might  at  first  encounter  practical 
difBcnltiea. 

The  Sute  Council  of  the  King  would  consiBt  of  all  the  ministen 
with  an  eqnal  vote  in  all  matters  concerning  the  whole  state.  The 
manner  in  which  other  mattera  concerning  any  particular  territories 
would  have  to  be  treated  in  the  State  ConncO  so  as  to  ensure  to  the 
miniifter  or  minihten  of  huch  territory  doe  infloence,  must  be  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  King. 

Although  it  ma«t  be  admitted,  that  the  administration  of  the 
common  affairs  pending  the  state  of  txansitioii  will,  from  Tarioos 
causes,  be  difficult,  and  in  many  respects  encounter  practical 
obstacles,  still  there  is  no  reason  to  suppoee  that  such  difficulties 
will  prove  insurmountable.  This  is  particularly  the  case  as  r^ards 
the  common  army.  In  point  of  principle  there  is  no  difference 
between  this  and  the  other  common  affairs.  The  King's  obligation 
to  furnish  a  Federal  contingent  is  not  of  such  a  character  as  to 
prevent  or  interfere  with  the  unity  of  the  army,  as  experience  has 
sufficiently  shown  in  the  case  of  all  those  states  whose  territories 
are  partly  outside  the  Confederation.  Even  if  it  were  assumed 
(which  cannot  justly  be  done)  that  the  military  obligation  to  the 
(*onfo<leration  required,  that  there  should  be  a  separate  division 
of  the  army,  composed  exclusively  of  natives  of  the  duchiee  of 
Holstoin  and  Lauenburg,  there  would  nevertheless  be  no  reason, 
why  the  regulation  of  all  military  matters  regarding  such  a  separate 
division  of  the  army  should  not  be  confided  by  the  King  as  com- 
mander-in-chief to  the  common  Minister  of  War,  under  observance 
of  iuHtnictions  legally  issued  on  this  subject.  But  it  is  apparent, 
that  tho  difficulties  inherent  in  the  state  of  transition  are  so  great 
as  to  afford  the  strongest  motive  for  leaving  nothing  untried,  which 
may  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view,  to  wit,  a  con- 
stitutional, and  organic  union  of  all  the  parte  of  the  stete. 
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6.  Translation  of  a  Despatch  from  the  Austrian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Austrian  Envoy  in  Copenhagen, 
DATED  December  26,  1851. 

Count  Plessen-  has  communicated  to  me  a  copy  of  a  despatch 
from  his  Government,  which,  as  well  as  its  two  annexes,  you  will 
already  have  received  through  the  Royal  Minister  of  Foreign 
A&irs. 

(Here  follows  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  points  in  the 
Danish  despatch.) 

From  our  earlier  despatches  your  Excellency  is  fully  acquainted 
with  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  in  general  regard  those  com- 
munications of  the  Danish  Government.  You  will,  therefore,  be 
prepared  to  learn  that,  in  order  to  hasten  the  arrangement  of  the 
affair,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
intentions  of  his  Majesty  the^King,  but  that  on  our  side  we  can  do 
this  only  on  the  supposition  of  having  before  us  a  declaration 
considered  as  binding  by  its  author,  and  therefore  secured  as  to 
its  execution. 

Satisfied  as  we  were,  that  the  solution  of  the  still  remaining  diffi- 
culties could  not  continue  long  unaccomplished,  when  once  a  mate- 
rial agreement  had  been  effected  between  the  German  Powers  and 
the  Danish  Government  as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
latter,  for  i}uh  purpose, — we  could  in  tact  scarcely  anticipate,  that 
the  Danish  Government  would,  even  under  such  fietvourable  circum- 
stances, hesitate  to  secure  their  actual  execution  by  a  definite 
promise. 

What  consideration  of  any  importance  could  possibly  dissuade 
the  Danish  Gk)vemment  from  such  a  resolution  ?  Accordiug  to  its 
explanations,  its  scruples  arise  from  the  opinion,  that  it  could  not 
communicate  to  Austria  and  Prussia  any  ulterior  assurances  than 
those  contained  in  the  declaration  of  August  26,  because  the  sove- 
reign rights  of  the  King  Would  thereby  be  trespassed  upon.  But 
does  the  Danish  Government  really  remain  firm  in  this  conviction  ? 

If  this  were  the  case,  we  could  only  express  our  sincere  regret ; 
for,  after  the  exertions  made  since  the  declaration  of  August  26,  in 
order  to  effect  an  assimilation  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  Danish 
Cabinet  to  that  of  the  friendly  powers,  in  which  exertion  the 
Minister  Bluhme  has  had  so  essential  a  part, — we  would  be  obliged 
to  consider  it  a  manifest  retrogression  of  the  negotiations,  if  these 
were  to  be  reduced  to  the  question,  whether  the  Powers  acting  in 
the  name  of  the  Confederation  had  a  right  to  object  to  the  declaration 
of  August  26.     We  would  the  more  prefer  to  pass  by  this  question, 
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as  we  do  not  wish  without  necessity  to  enter  more  fully  into  a 
discussion  on  that  exposition  of  it  contained  in  the  first  annex  of 
the  despatch  of  December  6,  in  which  several  expressions  have, 
as  we  cannot  conceal,  astoninhcd  us  in  the  highest  d^ree. 

The  sovereign  rights  of  his  Majesty  the  King,  we  repeat  it,  are 
sacred  in  our  eyes ;  but,  according  to  our  innermost  convictions, 
they  do  not  suffer  diminution  in  the  slightest  degree,  if  his  Majesty 
finds  himself  called  upon  to  give  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Germanio 
Confederation  explanations  for  which,  xmder  existing  circum- 
stances, a  simple  appeal  to  his  sovereign  rights,  to  the  laws  of  the 
Confederation,  and  the  confidence  which  his  Government  deserves, 
cannot  possibly  be  substituted. 

The  declaration  of  the  Danish  Government  of  September  7,  1846, 
was  voluntarily  made  to  allay  certain  apprehensions  raised  by  the 
letters  patent  of  King  Christian  VIII,,  and  was  accepted  in  the 
same  sense  by  the  Diet  in  the  resolution  based  upon  it.  Neither  the 
Courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  nor  the  Diet  itself,  have  claimed 
for  this  transaction  the  character  of  a  reciprocal  and  obligatoiy 
treaty-engagement,  which  it  really  did  not  possess,  and  they  have 
never  refused  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  change  of  circumstances 
which  has  since  taken  place.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  would 
Denmark  assert  that  immediately  after  this  declaration  the  King 
might  have  acted  in  an  opposite  spirit,  by  virtue  of  his  sovereign 
rights,  without  giving  the  Confederation  any  other  explanation  than, 
that  his  right  was  limited  only  by  the  constitutional  competence  of 
the  Confederation.  But  if  that  could  not  have  happened  at  that 
time  without  wronging  the  Confederation,  certainly  the  same  con- 
sideration holds  good  under  present  circumstances,  when  not  only 
both  parties  have  reserved  to  themselves  all  the  rights  which  they 
had  before  the  war,  but  also  the  Confederation,  in  consequence  of 
its  intervention  at  the  desire  of  Denmark,  has  the  right  to  expect 
satisfactory  information  on  the  measures  adopted  for  securing  the 
reestablishment  of  the  legal  order  of  things. 

If  once  this  indispensable  agreement  is  arrived  at,  then  every 
further  difTerencc  which  in  future  could  in  any  way  arise  between 
Denmark  and  the  Confederation  must  again  fall  exclusively  within 
the  limits  of  the  question  of  the  constitutional  competence  of  the  Con- 
federation. We  confess  that  this  view  of  reciprocal  relations  appears 
to  us  the  most  practically  applicable  to  the  case.  It  is,  therefore, 
this  view  which  would  guide  our  opinion  of  the  resolutions  now 
intended  by  the  King,  in  so  far  as  our  action  in  this  matter  as  a 
confederate  power  is  concerned. 

Having  thus  anew  defined  our  position  in  this  whole  question 
we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  we  certainly  reoognise  in 
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these  resolutionfl  a  due  adjustment  of  the  opposite  views,  corre- 
sponding to  the  altered  state  of  things.  The  enclosed  enumera- 
tion, which  follows  step  by  step  the  second  annex  of  the  Danish 
despatch,  explains  the  reasons  of  our  assent  as  well  as  the  expecta- 
tions which  we  cherish  of  a  proper  execution. 

The  Danish  Cabinet  may  thereby  particularly  convince  itself, 
that  we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  stipulate  the  unaltered  pre- 
servation of  the  Provincial  Estates  Institution  in  the  duchies.  On 
the  contrary  we  acknowledge,  as  fully  legitimate,  the  endeavours 
for  the  adaptation  (by  proper  modifications  and  supplements)  of 
the  now  existing  political  institutions  in  the  different  parts  of 
'the  monarchy  to  the  organization  to  be  established  in  future  on 
conservative  principles  for  the  collective  state.  But  we  have 
already  several  times  had  occasion  for  pronouncing  ourselves  against 
the  intention  formerly  expressed  by  the  Danish  Government,  viz., 
to  convoke  the  Provincial  Estates  only  with  the  intention  of  defi- 
nitively abolishing  these  assemblies,  and  adapting  the  constitution  of 
the  monarchy  exclusively  to  the  "  fundamental  law,"  of  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark.  We  are  also  now  anxious  expressly  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of ;  the  programme  now  communicated  to  us  being 
interpreted  as  containing  such  an  intention. 

The  maintenance  of  separate  political  and  administrative  insti- 
tutions in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  without  prejudice  to 
the  central  administration  of  the  common  affairs,  is,  according  to 
our  opinion,  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  consolidation  of  the  - 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  monarchy. 

The  Danish  Government  reminds  us  of  the  scruples  arising  out 
of  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  against  a  revival,  even  if  it 
were  only  for  a  time,  of  the  Provincial  Estates  of  Slesvig ;  and  the 
Government  expresses  a  doubt,  whether  an  attempt  to  bring  about 
a  common  constitution  of  the  monarchy  by  means  of  such  an  organ 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  a  happy  result.  We  do  not  intend  to 
dispute  the  undeniable  weight  of  these  observations,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  cannot  help  observing  that  it  was  principally  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  succession  which  caused  the  Estates  to  act  in  a  manner 
incompatible  with  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy.  Under  the 
present  circiunstances,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  succession 
being  apparently  already  secured  against  every  hostile  attempt, 
there  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  hope,  that  a  successful  co-operation 
between  the  Government  and  the  Provincial  Estates  may  be  attained, 
if  both  parties  sincerely  adopt  and  acknowledge  in  their  legitimate 
consequences  the  admitted  fundamental  principles — namely,  on 
the  one  hand  the  continued  internal  connexion,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  equal  rights,  of  aD  the  composing  parts  of  the  monarchy. 
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We  at  leMt  are  of  optnion  thai  m  plan  of   w  final  lit  if,   over- 

burdened  with  repreaentame  Eftatea,  aaad  whk  a  mhiiatfffial 
reflpon^ibilitT,  dirided  in  different  wmja,  such  aa  tbe  one  iarmkoiw 
■nbmitted  to  na  bj  Count  Sponneck,*  would  caiHe  nac  \em — iiaj, 
perhapa  mnch  greater  difficnldea  for  the  go^vminent  of  tLe  Tliniah 
oolIectiTe  state  than  conld  he  apprehended  from  the  n^  eatatiikh- 
ment  of  the  Provincial  Estatea  Inatitntiongi  in  the  dndhieaL 

The  Imperial  GoTemment  does  not  object  to  the  Pkormcial 
Efltatea  being  only  conyoked  after  new  eleetkna.  aocording  to  the 
lawB  of  1831  and  1S34,  even  if  they  ahonld  be  convoked  faefiive  the 
end  of  the  present  electoral  period  of  six  jearm,  nor  to  the  abolitkai 
of  the  hereditary  vote  for  the  poflsesBiona  of  the  Angnatefibnig 
family,  nor  to  the  use  of  the  German  and  the  Daniah  langoagea 
being  equally  permitted  in  the  Slesvig  aaBemhly  of  Kilatcw.  Nor 
do  we  think  onrselTes  caUed  npon  to  anticipate  the  intestioBS  of 
his  ^lajesty  the  King  in  the  question  whether,  or  to  what  extent^ 
the  ordinances  iaened  since  the  c<mclQsion  of  the  peace  ahoold  be 
aobmitted  to  the  consultative  consideration  of  the  Provincial  Rrtiti^ 
The  intentions  of  his  Majesty  are,  donbtleea,  calcolated  both  to  vin- 
dicate the  Royal  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  appeaae  the  excite- 
ment of  the  public. 

If  now  the  Danish  Government  shotdd  find  itself  induced  to 
acknowledge  as  its  own  that  interpretation  of  its  progiamme  which 
we  have  expressed  in  the  present  despatch,  and  in  the  annex  to  the 
same — if  it  would  secnre  to  ns  at  once,  in  the  binding  form  of  a 
declaration  made  at  the  command  of  his  Majesty  the  King,  the 
actual  fulfilment  of  the  intentions  which  it  has  hitherto  officially 
communicated  to  us  only  as  a  possible  contingency — and  if  it 
would  also  act  accordingly,  as  far  as  occasion  is  now  afforded — we 
might  confidently  rely  upon  the  speedy  amicable  termination  of 
the  differences  hitherto  subsisting  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  Danish  monarchy,  as  also  between  these  and  the  Grermanic 
Confederation.  We  would  return  the  mandate  by  which  we,  in 
common  with  Prussia,  represent  the  Germanic  Confederation  in 
this  affair  simultaneously  with  the  evacuation  of  Holstein  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  fuU  sovereign  power  in  that  duchy;  we 
would  be  answerable  in  the  Federal  Diet  for  the  agreement  effected, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  look  upon  the  new  internal  establish- 
ment of  the  union  of  the  country  under  one  ruler  as  sufficiently  fiir 
advanced  to  allow  us  to  participate  in  an  international  security  for 
the  integrity  of  the  monarchy  through  the  recognition  of  a  common 
succession. 

»  See  No.  4,  p.  378. 
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The  programme  itself  indicates  the  next  and  necessary  step 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  contained  in  it,  by  providing 
in  the  fifth  pan^raph  for  the  temporary  condnct  of  the  affairs  of 
Government  till  the  definitive  settlement  of  the  constitntional 
qnestion.  The  formation  of  the  State  Conncil  for  the  collective 
monarchy  of  members  belonging  to  the  different  parts  of  it,  contains 
the  only  security  offered  by  the  Danish  Government  for  the  present 
observance  of  the  interests  and  the  equally  privileged  position  of 
all  these  parts.  The  appointment  of  this  State  Council,  therefore, 
appears  to  us  not  to  allow  of  being  postponed.  We  also  hope  that 
it  may  not  escape  the  wise  judgment  of  his  Majesty  and  his  Cabinet, 
how  much  the  value  of  this  security,  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreign 
powers  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  in  ques- 
tion, depends  on  a  choice  of  individuals  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
the  aim  in  view. 

We  intend  to  acquaint  the  Court  of  Berlin  with  this  communica- 
tion ;  should  the  views  of  this  court  concur  with  ours,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  your  Excellency  will  hereby  be  authorized  to 
declare  to  the  Copenhagen  Cabinet,  that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor, 
convinced,  as  he  is,  of  having  answered  to  all  just  expectations  as  to 
his  intervention  in  the  Holstein  affair,  is  ready  to  give  the  requisite 
orders  to  effect  the  restitution  of  the  full  sovereign  authority  in 
Holstein  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  as  well  as  for  the  evacuation 
by  the  Imperial  and  Boyal  troops,  of  Holstein,  inclusive  of  the  for- 
tress of  Eendsburg,  as  soon  as  the  Government  of  his  Danish  Majesty 
should  have  proved  by  decided  actions  its  concurrence  with  the 
contents  of  the  present  communications. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  hereby  supposes,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  part  of  Rendsburg  hitherto  occupied  by  Austrian  and 
Prussian  troops,  will  be  occupied  by  troops  belonging  to  the  newly- 
formed  Federal  contingent  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  and  that 
the  decision  of  the  question  of  the  frontier  is  reserved. 

(Signed)  SCHWABZEfrSEBG. 


Annex  to  the  Austrian  Despatch  of  Dec.  26,  1851. 

1.  The  Imperial  Court  hears  with  satisfaction  the  decision  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  to  resuscitate  the  Provincial  Estates 
Institution,  which  by  right  subsist,  not  only  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  but  also  in  Slesvig ;  and  when  his  Majesty  at  the  same 
time  declares  it  to  be  his  intention,  legally  and  constitution- 
ally (that  is  to  say,  after  consultation  with  the  Provincial  Estates  of 
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the  said  dnohies,  and  as  regards  the  Idngdom  of  DenniMk,  by 
measures  taken  in  concert  with  the  Diet,  and  as  regards  Lmmh* 
burg,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Bitterschaft  and  Landschaft),  to 
introduce  an  organic  and  homogeneous  constitatloiial  connexion  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  country  into  one  united  monarchy,  the  Imperial 
Court  can  only  look  upon  this  intention  of  the  Bang  as  directed  to 
the  fulfilment  of  an  object  which  cannot  be  refused. 

The  present  FroYincial  Constitution  of  Holstein,  to  which  Art  56 
of  the  Final  Act  of  Vienna  applies,  will  not  stand  the  least  in  the 
way  of  the  working  out  of  this  intention  of  the  King,  as,  in  the  laws 
on  which  the  IVoTincial  Estates  Institutions  are  based,  the  possi- 
bility of  their  alteration,  after  previous  consultation  with  the 
Estates,  is  already  provided  for. 

But  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  sincerely  desirous  of  seeing  the 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  secured  as  soon 
as  possible  by  a  definite  organization  adapted  to  its  requirements, 
confidently  cherishes  the  hope,  that  the  Danish  Government,  in  its 
efibrts  directed  to  this  important  end,  will  not  show  an  ezoluaive 
preference  for  such  institutions  as  have  been  conferred  in  recent 
years  upon  the  kingdom  of  Denmark-Proper,  but  that  it  will  keep  in 
view  as  the  only  safe  guide,  the  permanent  relations  of  the 
united  monarchy  and  the  object  of  promoting  ils  internal  onion 
into  a  whole.  Once  satisfied  upon  this  point,  his  Majesty  will  not 
delay  to  participate  with  other  friendly  Powers  in  strengthening 
this  union  by  internationally  securing  a  common  succession  in  all 
parts  of  the  monarchy. 

2.  In  tho  declaration  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  that 
there  shall  be  no  incorporation  of  the  ducliy  of  Slcsvig  with  the 
Kingdom,  nor  any  steps  bo  taken  tending  thereto,  tho  Imperial  Court 
sees  ^dth  satisfaction  a  now  confirmation  of  the  promise  formerly 
given  by  his  late  Majesty  King  Christian  VIII.,  repeated  by  his 
present  J\Iajesty  immediately  after  the  treaty  of  peace  of  the  2nd  of 
July,  1850,  in  the  proclamation  of  the  14th  of  the  month,  and  com- 
mimicated  to  the  Germanic  Confederation,  in  conformity  with  tho 
4th  Article  of  tho  aforesaid  treaty  of  peace,  as  a  resolution  ttdccn  by 
tho  King  for  the  pacification  of  the  country.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  ^lajesty  the  King  of  Denmark  considers  tho  further  decla- 
rations made  by  tho  Government  of  his  predecessor  in  the  Federal 
Diet  on  September  7, 1846,  and  acknowledged  as  satisfiictory  by  its 
resolution  of  the  17th  of  tho  same  month,  according  to  which  King 
Christian  VIII.  did  not  contemplate  any  change  in  the  relations 
then  connecting  tbe  duchy  of  Uolstein  with  the  duchy  of  Slesvig, 
as  no  longer  compatible  in  all  points  with  the  present  state  of 
things ;  and  in  particular  states  his  conviction  that  the  connexion 
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between  the  two  duchies,  in  reference  to  administration  and 
supreme  judicature,  which  had  existed,. particularly  since  1834,  but 
already  has  been  practically  dissolved,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
events,  must  remain  dissolved  also  in  future,  the  Imperial  Court 
on  its  side  acknowledges,  that  the  aforesaid  declaration  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1846,  presupposed  the  then  existing  state  of  things  in  the 
Danish  monarchy,  and  did  not  have  the  legal  effect  of  making 
dependent  on  the  consent  of  the  Confederation,  the  eventual  de- 
cisions which  the  King,  with  regard  to  that  connexion,  by  virtue 
of  his  sovereign  lights,  might  take  under  altered  circumstances, 
and  without  interfering  with  the  legal  competence  of  the  Germanio 
Confederation.  The  Imperial  Government,  therefore,  on  its  part 
will  not  oppose  the  dissolution  of  the  aforesaid  connexion,  and 
will  use  its  influence  to  prevent  the  measure  being  opposed  by  the 
Federal  Diet. 

3.  The  Imperial  Government  agrees  with  the  third  point  of  the 
Danish  annex. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  will  never  concede  that 
vnthin  the  Germanic  Confederation  the  sovereign  rights  of  one  of 
its  members  are  subject  to  other  limitations,  or  that  further  demands 
are  made  upon  a  member  of  the  Confederation  than  those  to  which 
all  the  members  of  the  Confederation  are  liable  on  account  of  the 
fundamental  equality  of  their  treaty  rights  and  treaty  obligations ; 
as  the  Imperial  Government  furthermore  considers  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  Confederation,  and  con- 
sequently the  competence  of  the  Confederation,  which  is  solely 
based  on  these  laws,  can  never  extend  to  a  country  not  belonging 
to  the  Confederation;  as  the  Imperial  Government  besides  has 
already  expressly  said,  and  in  the  present  declaration  expressly  says, 
that  it  derives  no  right  for  the  Confederation  from  the  Federal 
Besolution  of  September  17,  1846,  beyond  what  the  express  words 
of  the  declaiution  contain  ; — his  Majesty  considers,  as  far  as  his  co- 
operation is  concerned,  the  conditions  to  be  fully  established,  luider 
which*the  King,  in  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  and  justice,  may 
succeed  in  satisfactorily  reconciling  and  maintaining  in  harmony, 
the  relations  of  his  German  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
to  the  Confederation,  with  the  requirements  of  a  common  consti- 
tution, and  administration  of  his  states,  as  one  collected  monarchy. 

5.  The  Imperial  Government  has,  as  is  known,  repeatedly  appealed 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  treaty  of  peace  of  July  2,  1850,  by 
reserving  to  both  parties  all  rights  that  belonged  to  them  before  the 
war,  virtually  recommends  the  re-establishment  of  the  stcUus  quo  ante 
in  the  disputed  points.  The  Danish  Government  is  therefore  sure 
of  the  approbation  of  the  Imperial  Government  when,  on  its  part. 
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it  declares  that  tmtil  a  definitiTe  organuation  of  the  monarchj  has 
been  accompliBhed,  it  is  intended  to  revert  in  the  practical  oondnot 
of  goTemment  as  mnch  as  possible  to  the  siahis  quo  ante,  with  those 
restrictions  alone  that  are  specified  in  its  declaration  nnder  Memo- 
randnms  1  and  2.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  expresses  in  this 
respect  more  especially  his  confident  expectation  that  the  King, 
both  as  regards  the  fatnre  organization  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
temporary  conduct  of  affidrs,  will  know  how,  with  eqnal  solioitnde 
for  all,  to  secure,  by  appropriate  measures,  to  the  difierent  parts  of 
the  country  the  position  due  to  them  as  parts  of  a  whole,  in  which 
no  part  is  subordinate  to  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  taking  into  consideration  the  impoesibilily  of 
reviving  the  formerly  existing  form  of  tbe  general  administration 
of  government,  namely,  by  administrative  boards,  the  object 
above  indicated  will  be  fully  attained  by  transferring  to  a 
special  Minister  of  the  Interior,  appointed  for  each  of  the  duchies 
of  Holstein  and  Slesvig,  the  separate  affairs  of  the  said  duchies, 
which  formerly  were  administered  by  the  Slesvig-Holstein-Lauen- 
burg  Chancery,  and  partly  also  by  the  Board  of  Accounts  and  the 
General  Board  of  Customs  and  Trade.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  has  not  escaped  the  just  appreciation  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  that  the  before-mentioned  co-ordinate  position  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  state  would  be  essentially  compromised,  and  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  duchies,  if  those  affidrs,  which  concern  the  whole 
monarchy,  were  to  be  administered  exclusively  by  ministers*  who, 
in  respect  to  the  duchies,  were  only  responsible  to  the  King,  but 
in  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  were  at  the  same  time 
responsible  to  the  Danish  Parliament.  The  Boyal  Government 
has,  therefore,  in  this  respect  also  declared,  that  it  reserved  for  itself 
the  eventual  allotment  to  each  of  the  separate  ministers  for  the 
duchies  as  great  a  share  of  the  common  affiEtirs  as  circumstances 
might  require.  The  Imperial  Government  can  only  express,  on 
its  side,  that  it  regards  an  impartial  accomplishment  of  this  inten- 
tion as  the  proper  means  of  removing  the  aforesaid  inequality,  and 
of  preparing  the  foundation  of  the  realm  on  such  a  basis  as  will 
afford  to  all  the  King's  subjects  a  sufficient  guanaitee  of  their  in- 
terests now  and  hereafter  being  respected  in  the  collective  state. 


7.  Translation  of  the  Proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  1852. 

We,  Frederick  Vn.,  &o.,  make  known: 

It  has  been  submitted  to  us  that  the  proceedings  of  the  men  of 
public  confidence  convoked  last  year  at  Flensborg,  in  pursuance  of 
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our  manifesto  of  July  14,  1850,  have  not,  as  was  expected,  led 
to  an  agreement  concerning  the  most  important  affairs  of  onr 
monarchy,  particularly  the  position  of  onr  duchy  of  Slesvig  in  the 
same. 

We  have,  therefore,  desisted  from  further  endeavours  based  on 
the  results  of  those  proceedings,  and  resolved  that  the  now  existing 
institutions,  whether  embracing  all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  or  esta- 
blished only  for  some  of  them,  shall  be  maintained  in  vigour ;  and 
that  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  our  monarchy  shall  be  effected 
by  maintaining  and  improving  the  lawfully  existing  state  of  things. 

The  unaltered  maintenance  of  our  monarchy  in  its  whole  terri- 
torial extent  will  be  secured  by  the  assistance  of  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe,  and  the  union  of  all  the  parts  of  the  monarchy  into  a 
well-organized  whole,  shall  likewise  be  maintained  and  secured,  for 
the  present,  by  the  administration  of  the  common  affairs  being 
carried  on  by  common  authorities,  but  in  future  also  by  a  common 
constitution  for  the  treatment  of  the  common  affairs.  For  the 
establishment  of  this  constitution  we  intend,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
take  the  requisite  steps. 

In  future,  therefore,  those  affairs  referring  to  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  monarchy  which  were  formerly  decided  or  submitted  to  our  de- 
cision by  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs,  by  the  Quartermaster- 
General  and  the  Adjutants-General  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  by  the 
Commissariat-General,  by  the  Admiralty  and  the  Commissariat  of 
the  Navy,  by  the  Finance  Deputation,  by  the  Directory  for  the 
Sinking  Fund  and  the  Public  Debt,  by  the  Postmaster-General,  as 
well  as  the  afiD^irs  formerly  managed  by  the  first  and  second  section 
of  the  Board  of  Accounts ;  in  so  far  as  they  regarded  matters  of 
taxes,  imposts,  collection  of  revenues,  and  accounts ;  finally,  the 
affairs  of  Customs  and  the  colonies,  properly  so  called,  which  belonged 
formerly  to  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Commerce ; — all  which  affairs, 
in  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  is  concerned,  have  already 
been  transfen-ed  to  the  respective  ministries, — are  to  be  administered 
by  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of 
Finance,  according  to  existing  rules ;  and  so  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  ministries  shall  extend  to  all  parts  of  our  monarchy,  so 
as  was  formerly  the  case  with  the  authorities  just  mentioned, 
which  were  placed  immediately  under  us.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
ministries  for  the  kingdom  of  Denmark— of  Justice,  the  Interior, 
and  for  matters  of  the  Church  and  Education — remain  unaltered. 

Those  affairs  which  formerly  came  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Slesvig-Holstein-Lauenburg  Chancery,  those  which  had  reference 
to  the  duchies  of  Slesvig,  Holstein,  or  Lauenburg,  and  belonged 
to  the  Board  of  Accounts,  or  the  (third  section  of  the)  Board  of 
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Customs  and  Commerce  (excepting  matters  concerning  the  light- 
houses, which  are  now  administered  by  the  Minister  of  the  Navy, 
and  those  concerning  Consulates,  which  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Foreign  Office),  as  well  as  the  business  formerly  transacted 
by  the  Slesvig-Holstein  €k)vemment,  shall  for  the  fntore  be 
managed,  under  observance  of  the  existing  rules,  by  the  Minister 
for  the  duchy  of  Slesvig,  in  so  far  as  they  have  reference  to  thin 
duchy,  and  by  the  Minister  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  in  so  far 
as  they  concern  these  two  duchiea  Affairs  connected  with  the  non- 
political  institutions  which  are  in  common  for  the  duchies  of  Slesvig 
and  Holstein  (namely,  the  University  of  Kiel,  the  Equestrian  Cor- 
poration, the  Schleswig-Holstein  Canal,  the  State  Fire  Insurance,  the 
Prisons,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  Institution  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb)  are  to  be  managed  by  the  Minister  for  Slesvig  and  the 
Minister  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  acting  in  concert. 

All  our  ministries  shall  have  their  permanent  and  exclusive  seat 
in  our  royal  capital  and  residence  of  Copenhagen. 

All  our  ministers  together  form  our  Privy  Council,  over  which  wo 
intend  also  for  the  future  to  preside,  and  in  whose  meetings  our 
beloved  uncle  his  Royal  Highness  the  Hereditary  Prince  will  as 
formerly  participate.  The  rules  which  have  formerly  regulated  the 
jurisdiction  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  shall  for  the 
present  be  observed.  The  protocol  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  Minister  for  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  and  the  Minister  for  the 
duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  are  alone  responsible  to  us  for 
their  official  conduct.  The  responsibility  of  the  other  ministers  to 
the  Danish  Rigsdag  is  confined  to  that  part  of  their  official  action 
which  has  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Danish  Fundamental  Law,  §  18. 

In  conformity  with  §  21  of  the  Fundamental  Law,  We  have 
appointed  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  be,  for  ihe  time  being, 
Premier  for  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

As  truly  and  as  surely  as  it  is  our  will  to  maintain  intact  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Danish  Fundamental  Law,  so  it  is  also  our  intention  to 
grant,  in  a  constitutional  manner,  to  the  Provincial  Estates  in  our 
duchy  of  Slesvig,  as  well  as  to  the  Provincial  Estates  of  our  duchy  of 
Holstein,  such  a  development  that  each  of  these  duchies  obtains  a 
representation  of  Estates,  endowed  with  deliberative  authority  on  all 
subjects  hitherto  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consultative 
Provincial  Estates. 

For  this  purpose  we  will  cause  drafts  of  new  laws  to  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Provincial  Estates 
of  each  of  the  duchies,  in  accordance  with  §8  of  the  General  Law  of 
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May,  28, 1831,  anA  the  conclnding  paragraph  of  the  ordinances  of 
May  15, 1831.  The  law  project,  which  for  the  said  pnrpose  will  be 
prepared  for  the  duchy  of  Slesvig,  shall  in  particular  contain  the 
stipulations  required  for  giving  and  securing  to  the  Danish  and 
the  German  nationalities  in  that  duchy  perfectly  equal  rights  and 
effective  protection. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Slosvig-Holstein-Lauenburg  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  in  reference  to  Slesvig  shall  continue  to  be  sus- 
pended. For  the  purpose  of  definitively  restricting  the  action  of 
this  supreme  court  of  justice  to  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg,  a  bill  will  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Provincial 
Estates  at  their  next  meetings. 

The  Provincial  Estates  of  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  and  the  Provincial 
Estates  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  will  be  convoked  as  early  as 
possible  after  the  end  of  the  present  electoral  period,  which  termi- 
nates with  the  present  year,  and  after  the  election  of  new  deputies. 
In  those  districts  of  Slesvig  which  are  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  elec- 
tions shall  take  place  only  when  the  state  of  siege  has  ceased. 
The  hereditary  vote  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Estates  of 
Slesvig  granted  to  his  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Slesvig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderborg-Augustenborg,  is  abolished.  Free  and  uncondi- 
tional use  of  both  the  Danish  and  the  German  languages  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  Provincial  Estates  of  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  will  be 
granted  at  once  at  their  next  meeting,  and  the  necessary  measures 
for  this  purpose,  be  taken  by  us. 

As  soon  as  our  sovereign  authority  has  been  fiilly  re-established 
in  our  duchy  of  Holstein,  this  duchy  shall  be  governed  in  accordance 
with  the  legally  existing  laws,  which  shall  not  be  altered  except  in 
a  constitutional  manner ;  the  necessary  measures  for  the  abolition 
of  the  line  of  custom-houses  along  the  Eyder  shall  thereupon  at 
once  be  taken,  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  common  system  of 
customs  for  the  whole  monarchy ;  the  state  of  siege  still  in  force 
in  some  districts  of  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  shall  then  also  be  raised, 
and  the  ordinance  for  this  duchy,  of  November  10,  1851,  con- 
cerning the  amnesty,  be  submitted  to  a  comprehensive  revision. 
Those  who  thereafter  continue  to  be  excluded  from  the  amnesty, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  the  other  parts  of  our  monarchy ; 
whilst  those  who  are  not  excluded  from  amnesty,  shall  be  enabled 
freely  and  without  hindrance  to  return  to  the  duchy  of  Slesvig. 

In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  our  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  we  will, 
after  previous  constitutional  negotiations  with  our  faithful  Knights 
and  Estates,  make  publicly  known  our  resolutions. 

Our  relations  as  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  for 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg  remain  unaltered. 
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We  confidently  expect  that  our  fidthful  and  beloved  subjects  in, 
all  parts  of  our  monarchy  will  in  the  preceding  proclamation  see  a 
new  proof  of  our  solicitude  equally  extended  to  all ;  and  We  hope, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  to  succeed  in  securing  for  all 
the  territories  under  our  sceptre  a  happy  future. 

Frederik  R. 

Palace^  Christiansbcrg^  Jan.  28,  1852. 

C.  S.  RKVEjrrLOw-CRiMuaL.  W.  E.  Sponneck. 

C.  MOLTKE.  StEEN  BlLLE. 

C.  F.  Hansen.  P.  J.  Bang. 

C.  A.  Bluhme.  a.  W.  Scheele. 

(P.  V.  c.)  Bluhme. 


8.  Translation  op  a  Despatch  from  the  Danish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Bluhme,  to  the  Danish  Entot  in 
Vienna,  and  of  a  Supplement  to  the  same,  dated  Jan.  29, 
1852. 

In  answer  to  the  communications  which  you  and  Count  Plessen 
have  made  to  the  Imperial  Koyal  and  the  Hoyal  Prussian  Goyem- 
ments  in  accordance  with  my  identical  despatches  of  December  6 
last  year,  Baron  Yrints  has  first,  and  shortly  after  Baron  Werther 
also,  communicated  to  me  the  despatches  of  December  26  and 
30,  of  which  copies  are  enclosed. 

Although  these  despatches  are  differently  worded,  we  have 
nevertheless — since  the  two  Courts  are  co-ordinate  in  their  capacity 
of  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  as  such 
must  necessarily  form  a  unity  in  their  relation  to  us — ^not  the 
least  doubt  that  an  answer  on  our  side,  whereby  we  accept  that 
interpretation  of  our  programme  which  has  been  expressed  by  the 
Imperial  Austrian  Court,  would  not  only  satisfy  the  Hoyal  Prussian 
(Government,  but  also  be  considered  as  quite  sufficient  for  it  to 
issue,  in  concert  with  the  Imperial  Boyal  Cabinet,  the  neoessaiy 
orders  for  the  evacuation  of  the  fortress  of  Bendsburg,  and  the 
recall  of  the  commissaries  and  troops  of  the  Confederation  from 
Holstein,  so  that  the  King  may  now  again,  and  without  further 
delay,  resume  his  full  and  undivided  sovereignty.  This  sup- 
position, founded  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  corroborated 
by  the  confident  expectations  expressed  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
despatch  of  the  Imperial  Boyal  Minister,  dated  December  26 ;  and 
Baron  Werther  has,  moreover,  given  us  the  express  assurance 
that  the  Boyal    Prussian  Government  agrees  with   the 
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views  concerning  the  oommnnications  to  be  made  to  the  Federal 
Diet. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  can  only  conduce  to  my  especial 
satisfaction  to  make,  by  the  authority  of  his  Majesty,  the  following 
declaration  '*  that  the  King  our  most  gracious  master  recognises, 
as  being  in  accord  with  his  own,  that  interpretation  of  his  intentions 
communicated  to  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  communication  of  the  Imperial  and  Hoyal  Cabinet  of 
December  26, 1851  aud  in  its  annex,  both  in  general,  and  also  parti- 
cularly with  respect  to  the  non-incorporation  of  Slesvig  with  the 
kingdom." 

At  the  same  time  his  Majesty,  again  being  able,  after  a  short 
indisposition,  to  take  part  in  the  government,  has  not  hesitated  to 
take  preparatory  measures  for  the  realization  of  those  intentions,  in 
so  far  as  present  circumstances  call  for  such  measures. 

To  this  end  his  Majesty  has  first  of  all  thought  it  necessary,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  late  Ministry,  to  form  a  Privy  Council  for  the 
whole  monarchy  and  to  constitute  it  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
Majesty  could  therein  confidently  behold  a  guarantee  for  that  vindi- 
cation of  the  interests  and  of  the  equally  privileged  position  of 
all  parts  of  the  country  which  corresponds  to  his  Boyal  inten- 
tion. Having  carefully  weighed  all  the  considerations  which  ofier 
themselves  on  this  subject,  and  which  only  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
State  can  duly  appreciate  in  their  totality,  his  Majesty  has  now 
been  pleased  to  revive  the  Privy  Council  under  his  own  presidency. 

The  proclamation  of  Jan.  28,  which  accompanies  this  despatch,  is 
the  first  Act  that  has  been  signed  by  his  Majesty  after  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Royal  Government  confidently 
hopes  that  the  contents  of  this  proclamation  will  fully  correspond 
to  all  just  expectations,  and  it  has  no  doubt,  that  our  agreement 
with  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Government,  which  are  shared  by 
the  Prussian  Government,  having  by  the  declaration  above  made 
been  unmistakeably  expressed,  the  form  chosen  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Royal  intentions  will  appear  fully  satisfiskctory  to  the  two 
Courts,  and  that  they  without  further  delay  will  proceed  in  the 
execution  of  the  measures  announced  on  their  part. 

I  therefore  request  you,  in  communicating  to  the  Imperial  Hoyal 
Minister  a  copy  of  this  despatch,  to  express  our  confident  ex- 
pectation, that  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  will,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  promise  given  to  us,  consider  the  mandate  terminated 
by  which  it,  together  with  Prussia,  represents  the  Germanio 
Confederation  in  the  matter  of  Holstein,  and  also  be  responsible 
in  the  Federal  Diet  for  the  agreement  come  to ;  further,  that  the 
duchy  of  Holstein  and  the  fortress  of  Rendsburg  will,  at  the  same 
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to  puticiiMle  in  an  inftVHiiaBal  aauiay   fsr  fl»  inlagrilj  of 

fte  Dmidb  Bflnandif ,   lij  Ae   admyfiilwlpnunt  of  a  onmnw 


I  beg  to  remaik,  tbat  an  iilpntical  daepatrii  baa  io-dqr  been  aenft 
to  the  Boyal  enToj-  in  Beilin,  and  tbafc  tbe  King  intenda  to  xepheeb 
gndoaUj  aa  tbef  leare,  the  Fedenl  iioopa  wbidh.  ba;fe  bithertD 
occupied  a  part  of  the  fortraa  of  Boidabiiig,  bj  tooopa  of  the 
■ewlj-ibnned  Holstein-Laoenboig  contingent  Hia  M^eatyfiiitlier 
anppoaea  as  a  matter  of  conne  that  a  dedakin  of  the  pending  frontier 
qncalion  ia  reaenred,withoot  beii^  in  any  way  prejudiced. 

(Sgned)  Bldhhb. 


Toor  ExceUencj  will  remember,  that  in  the  aecond  annex  of  iny 
eommnnicatrion  of  December  6, 1851,  Xo.  5.  it  waa  already  indicated 
that  hiB  Majesty  reaerved  for  himadf  the  erentnal  allotment,—diiripg 
the  state  of  tnuisitioD, — ^io  the  separate  ministers  for  Slesvig  and  ibr 
Holstein  and  Lauenbnig,  a  certain  portion  of  the  common  affiuia 
Thia  leeervation  has  already  been  acted  npon,  and  to  a  gieaier 
extent  than  was  at  first  intended,  by  the  enactments  in  this  respeet 
in  the  proclamation  of  yesterday.  Those  conyersant  with  the 
matter,  will  perceive  that  such  is  the  case,  by  simply  comparing  tha 
two  passages  treating  of  the  distribution  of  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
as  the  affairs  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  first  and  second  seO' 
tions  of  the  Board  of  Accounts,  but  which  are  now  under  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  have  reference  only  to  taxes,  collection  of 
revenues,  and  accounts  in  the  kingdom  properly  so  called,  whibt 
similar  affairs  in  relation  to  the  duchies,  and  formerly  managed  by 
the  third  section  of  the  Board  of  Accounts,  have  been  transferred  Ij 
the  proclamation  to  the  special  ministers  for  Slesvig  and  for  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg.  Inasmuch  as  any  circumstantial  knowledge  of  then 
details  cannot  be  presupposed  in  foreign  diplomatists,  his  Majestj 
has  expressly  and  of  bis  oi^'n  accord  been  pleased  to  command 
me  to  explain  by  the  preceding  observation  the  meaning  of  tba 
Boyal  proclamation ;  and  your  Excellency  will  therefore  consider 
this  Supplement  as  an  integral  part  of  my  official  communication 
of  this  day,  and  make  use  of  it  accordingly. 

(Signed)  Bluhxk. 

(The  Federal  resolution  of  July  29,  1852,  which  concluded  thii 
matter,  is  printed  on  p.  165.) 
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time,  be  evacnated,  and  the  King's  full  sovereignty  over  that  duchy 
rf>toreil ;  and  finally,  that  the  Imperial  Government  will  consider 
sufficient  progress  to  have  been  made  in  anew  establishing  a  con- 
nexion between  the  lamls  united  under  the  sceptre  of  the  King, 
to  participate  in  an  international  security  for  the  integrity  of 
the  Danish  monarchy,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  a  common 
succession. 

I  beg  tu  remark,  that  an  identical  despatch  has  to-day  been  sent 
to  the  Koyal  envoy  in  Berlin,  and  that  the  King  intends  to  replace, 
gradiuilly  as  they  leave,  the  Federal  trm)ps  which  have  hitherto 
occupied  a  part  of  the  fortress  of  Rendsburg,  by  troops  of  the 
newly-formed  Holstein-Lauenburg  contingent.  His  Majesty  further 
8upix>ses  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  decision  of  the  pending  frontier 
question  is  reserved,without  being  in  any  way  prejudiced. 

(Signed)  Bluhue. 

Supplement. 

Your  Excellency  will  remember,  that  in  the  second  annex  of  my 
communication  of  December  (>,  l{^r>l,  No.  5,  it  was  already  indicated 
that  his  Majesty  reservcKl  for  himself  the  eventual  allotment, — daring 
the  state  of  tr«insition, — ti^the  separate  ministers  for  Slesvig  and  for 
Hulstein  and  I^aueuburg,  a  certain  portion  of  the  common  affaizSi 
This  reservation  has  already  been  acted  upon,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  was  at  first  intended,  by  the  enactments  in  this  respect 
in   the  proclamation   of  yesterday.      Those   conversant   with  the  . 
matter,  will  perceive  that  such  is  the  case,  by  simply  comparing  the  > 
two  piiKsages  treating  of  the  distribution  of  the  affairs  of  the  statOi 
as  the  affairs  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  first  and  second  seih 
tions  of  the  Board  of    Accounts,  but  which  are  now  under  thr 
Minister  of  Finance,  have   reference  <;nly  to  taxes,  collection  f 
revenues,  and  accounts  in  the  kingdom  properly  so  called,  whil 
similar  affairs  in  relation  to  the  duchies,  and  formerly  managed  1 
the  third  section  of  the  Board  of  Accounts,  have  been  transferred 
the  proclamation  to  the  special  ministers  for  Slesvig  and  for  Hoist 
and  Lauenburg.    Inasmuch  as  any  circumstantial  knowledge  of  tl 
details  cannot  ho  presupposed  in  foreign  diplomatists,  his  Maj 
has  expressly  and  of  his  own  accord  been    pleased   to  comr 
mo  to  explain  by  the  preceding  observation  the   meaning  o 
R4)yal  proclamation ;   and  your  Excellency  will  therefore  coi 
this  Su])ploment  as  an  iutegnil  part  of  my  official  oommuni 
of  this  day,  and  make  use  of  it  accordingly. 

(Signed)  Blu 

(The  Federal  resolution  of  July  29,  1852,  which  condud 
matter,  is  printed  on  p.  1(55.) 
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APPENDIX    IV. 


ON  THE  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  DANISH  MONARCHY. 


§  1.  Succession  to  the  Danish  Crown. 

The  Danish  Crown  has  been  hereditary  only  since  1660,  and 
alone  in  the  now  reigning  branch  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg. 
The  order  of  succession  was  from  1665  to  1853  regulated  by 
Articles  27-40  of  the  Lex  Regia^  according  to  which  the  cognatic 
descendants  of  Frederick  III.  were  to  succeed  in  case  his  male  line 
should  entirely  £Ekil;  namely,  first  the  daughters  of  the  last  King 
and  their  lines,  then  his  sisters,  then  his  father's  sisters,  &c.  Ac- 
oordingly,  after  the  eventual  demise  without  issue  of  Frederick  VII. 
and  Frederick  Ferdinand — his  uncle  and  heir  presumptive — the 
Crown  would  devolve  upon  Louise  Charlotte,  Landgravine  of  Hesse, 
and  her  children.  The  nearest  heirs  after  the  Hessian  line  would 
be  the  childless  daughters  of  Frederick  YI.,  and  after  them  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg.  (Compare  the  Table.)  The  succession 
of  the  Hessian  line  was,  however,  objected  to  by  nearly  aU  the 
agnatic  princes  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg.  They  did  not  lay  claim 
to  the  Danish  Crown  itself,  because  the  hereditary  succession,  esta- 
blished in  1660  and  regulated  in  1665,  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
descendants  of  the  then  reigning  King,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
Sonderborg  and  Gottorp  lines,  which  had  branched  ofi"  from  the 
main  stock  at  an  earlier  period.  (See  Table.)  In  their  capcusity  of 
agnates,  therefore,  these  princes  had  no  claim  to  the  Danish  Crown. 
It  is  true  that,  owing  to  intermarriages  with  the  Hoyal  line  subse- 
quently to  1665,  nearly  all  the  agnates  were  at  the  same  time 
cognates  of  the  said  line,  and  had  on  that  account  rights  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne.  The  Augustcnburgs  (with  one  exception) 
descended  from  a  daughter  of  Christian  VIL,  the  Gliicksburgs  from 
a  daughter  of  Frederick  Y.,  and  the  Gottorp  lines  from  a  daughter 
of  Frederick  III.  himself;  thus  by  a  remarkable  casualty  following 
as  cognates  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  followed  each  otber  as 
agnates.  But  these  cognatic  rights  they  shared  with  a  great  many 
members  of  other  princely  houses,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that, 
sboording  to  the  Lex  Regia,  the  Hessian  fiunily  was  nearer  to  the 
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Crown  than  any  of  the  Oldenburg  princes.*  These,  therefore,  did 
not  dispute  the  Crown  to  the  Hessian  family,  but  they  laid  claim  to 
inheritance  in  Ilolstein,  and  some  of  them  even  in  Slesvig,  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Eoyal  male  line. 

§  2.  Alleged  separate  Agnatic  Claims  to  Holstein  and  Slesvig. 

The  whole  present  House  of  Oldenburg  descends  from  Christian  I., 
the  first  Danish  King  of  that  House,  and  also  the  first  Oldenburg 
prince  who  possessed  Holstein  and  Slesvig.  The  descendants  of 
Christian  I.  considered  the  two  duchies  as  patrimonial  posses* 
sions,  to  the  whole  of  which  they  all  had  a  hereditary  right  of 
succession  derived  from  him,  subject  to  the  forms  of  feudal 
tenure,  Slesvig  being  a  fief  of  Denmark,  and  Holstein  of  Grermany. 
According  to  the  Danish  view,  only  the  Royal  line  has  preserved 
these  rights,  whilst  the  Gottorp  and  Sonderborg  lines  have  lost  their 
rights  of  inheritance  completely,  and  the  lands  in  question  have  been 
irrevocably  united  to  the  Danish  Crown.  According  to  the  ailment 
of  the  agnatic  pretenders,  on  the  contrary,  their  rights  have  been 
wholly  or  partially  preserved,  and  would  eventually  supersede  the 
acts  by  which  the  two  duchies  were  united  to  the  Crown.  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  argument  are  the  following  :— 

The  descendants  of  Christian  I.  divided  the  duchies  amongst  them- 
selves in  1544  and  in  1564.  This  division  was,  according  to  the 
Danish  view,  a  complete  partition  of  the  fiefs  (a  **  totheilung "), 
which  had  the  effect  of  restricting  the  rights  of  succession  of  the 
separate  lines  to  their  separate  possessions,  without  any  reversionaiy 
claims  to  the  possessions  of  the  other  lines.  The  advocates  of  the 
Augustenburg  succession  deny  this.  Howbeit,  in  1579,  this  rever- 
sionary right  was,  if  lost,  re-established,  or  if  not  lost,  placed,  so 
simultaneous  to  Say,  on  a  new  foundation  by  the  introduction  of  stmtiZ- 
inveBtiture.  f^^eQug  investiture.  The  principal  features  of  this  institu- 
tion— very  common  in  Germany — were,  that  in  cases,  where  a  fief 
had  been  divided  between  different  lines,  not  only  those,  who  actually 
had  in  possession  jiart  of  tho  fief,  received  investiture  for  their  pos- 
sessions, but  thoy  and  all  the  princes,  who,  although  not  actually 
possessing  any  part  of  the  fief,  wished  to  maintain  reversionary  rights, 
received  investiture  also  for  the  whole  of  the  original  collective  fief. 
This  investiture  was  to  bo  r^ewod  at  every  change  of  Lord  Para- 
mount, and  at  the  death  of  any  of  tho  princes  comprised  in  the 

'  A  peculiar  interpretation  of  the  I  Aug^tenburgs  would  precede  the 
words  "  lout  King"  in  the  paragraphs  in  ,  Hessian  family,  but  it  is  very  strained, 
question  of  the  Lex  Rcfjia  has  been  '  and  has  never  been  appealed  to  by 
broached,  according  to  which  the  those  concerned;  we  may  therefore  past 
daughters    of  Frederick   VI.   and    the  !  it  by  here. 
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simultaneous  investiture.  Renewal  could  be  demanded  only  by  a 
prince  having  actually  in  his  possession  a  part  of  the  original  col- 
lective fief,  to  the  whole  of  which  reversionary  rights  were  to  be 
maintained ;  and  he  was  to  demand  it  in  his  own  name  and  in  that 
of  those  of  his  brothers,  nephews,  <&c.,  who  wished  to  maintain  such 
rights.  If  any  member  of  the  family  omitted  the  demand  of  renewal, 
he  received  no  investiture,  and  lost  his  rights.  When  there  was  a 
doubt  whether  a  person  demanding  renewal  of  investiture  had  a  right 
to  obtain  it,  he  only  received  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  pre- 
ferred his  demand  in  due  time,  whereby  his  right,  if  he  had  any, 
was  preserved  till  a  final  decision. 

The  case,  then,  stood  thus ; — Since  the  divisions  of  1644  and  1564, 
and  the  Convention  of  Odense  in  1579,  each  of  the  three  j^^^f 
branches  of  the  family  had  a  double  right  of  inheritance,  ■nooeaston  tn 

.  •,     ,  ..iiii*  Sleevlg  and 

VIZ. :  first,  to  their  separate  possessions  m  both  duchies,  Hoistein  tui 
which  right  was  regulated  by  family  statutes  of  prime-  ^^^' 
geniture,  enacted  in  1608  for  the  Gottorp,  in  1633  for  the  Sonderborg, 
and  in  1650  for  the  Royal  branch  ;  secondly ^  they  had  a  reversionary 
right  to  the  whole  of  each  duchy,  which  depended  akm  on  the  simul- 
taneous investiture. 

With  respect  to  Slesvig,  this  was  altered  by  the  proceedings  of 
1658  and  1721,  the  Royal  and  Gottorp  portions  of  the  duchy  being 
divested  of  their  feudal  character  and  incorporated  into 
the  Danish  Crown.  It  was  by  conquest  that  the  Danish  SwkJS^ 
King  had  obtained  possession  of  the  Gottorp  division  of  {^aeal^!* 
the  duchy,  and  the  Duke  and  his  descendants  did  not  give 
up  their  pretensions  till  1767.  But  by  treaties  of  1767  and  1773, 
the  Gottorp  princes  renounced  all  and  every  claim  to  Slesvig  uncon- 
ditionally and  in  favour  of  the  Danish  Crown,  thus  acknowledging 
the  incorporation  of  1721  (see  No.  1,  p.  410).  They  have  never 
since  laid  claim  to  Slesvig.  The  necessary  consequence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  1658  and  1721  was  the  abolition  of  the  simultaneous 
investiture,  which  accordingly  has  not  been  demanded  since  1671  by 
any  of  the  two  now  flourishing  lines  of  the  Sonderborg  branch,  viz., 
the  lines  of  Augustenburg  and  of  Glucksburg,  which  till  1825  was 
called  Beck.  Another  now  extinct  line — the  original  Glucksburg 
line — continued  demanding  investiture  till  1767,  that  is,  as  long  as 
the  Gk)ttoTp  pretensions  were  maintained.  Investiture  was,  how- 
ever, not  granted  to  any  of  the  lines  since  1658.  Thus  the  Sonder- 
borg princes  lost  their  reversionary  claims  to  the  whole  of  Slesvig 
which  depended  on  that  investiture,  and  in  1721  the  then  Duke  of 
Augustenburg  expressly  acknowledged  the  incorporation  of  the 
duchy  into  the  Crown  and  the  introduction  of  the  Danish  succession 
by  subscribing  to  the  oath  of  fealty  "  to  the  King  and  his  Royal 
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hereditary  successors,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Lex  Regia  *' 
with  special  reference  to  the  incorporation.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  (1730-1779)  the  Danish  Kings  bought  hack  all  the  posses- 
sions which  the  Sonderborg  branch  had  obtained  by  the  divisions  in 
the  sixteenth  century,^  and  their  now  living  descendants  have 
never  possessed  an  inch  of  ground  of  the  feudal  possessions  of  their 
ancestors.  Both  the  Augustenburg  and  the  Glucksburg  fianiilies 
have  had  or  still  have  property  in  Slesvig,  but  it  was  all  of  an 
entirely  private  character.  Several  members  of  these  families, 
Angnsten-  and  particularly  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  have  never- 
bajgpreuso-   ^jj^^j^gg    maintained  pretensions    to   Slesvig;    but   their 

^^^^'  argument  rests  entirely  on  three  suppositions,  all  equally 
erroneous.  In  the  first  instance  they  pretend,  that  a  right  of  in- 
heritance to  the  whole  duchy,  on  account  of  their  descent  from 
Christian  I.  {Geblutsrecht^  right  of  blood),  has  been  preserved  in- 
dependently of  the  simultaneous  investiture ;  but  this  is  against  feudal 
law.  Secondly,  these  princes  maintain,  that  the  rights  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  view,  attached  to  the  feudal  possessions  of  their 
ancestors,  were,  without  any  special  stipulation,  naturally  transferred 
to  the  private  estates  and  funds,  which  they  received  in  exchange 
for  the  said  formerly  feudal  possessions.  If  that  had  been  the  case,  it 
seems  inconceivable  why  such  an  exchange  should  at  great  sacrifices 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Government.  Thirdly,  and  principally, 
the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  in  spite  of  the  oath  taken  by  his  great- 
grandfather in  1721,  concurred  with  the  advocates  of  Schleswig- 
Holsteinism  in  denying  the  incorporation  of  Slesvig  in  1721,  and 
the  consequent  introduction  of  the  Lex  Regia  in  the  duchy. 

As  far  as  Holstkin  is  concerned,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the 

formerly  Schauenburg  parts  of  modem  Holstein,  namely, 
Si^«°St  the  town  of  Altona,  the  county  of  Kantzau,  and  the  lord- 
tott)i2Sto!    "^^^P  ^^  I'inneberg,  with  about  110,000  inhabitants,  have 

formed  part  of  the  duchy  only  since  1806,  being  till  then 
independent  allodial  possessions,  which  in  course  of  time  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Danish  Kings,  and  now  indisputably  belong  to  the 
Crown.  The  rest  of  the  country  formed  till  1806  a  feudal  duchy 
belonging  to  the  German  Empire,  and  divided  between  the  Ho^'al, 


^  The  Sonderborg  branch  was  divided 
from  the  main  stock  later  than  the 
Gk>ttorp  branch,  and  its  portions  of  Sles- 
vig and  Holstein  originally  formed  parts 
of  the  Royal  portions.  From  this  cir- 
oumstanoe,  which  has  no  effect  what- 
ever  on  the  rights  of  the  Sonderboiig 
line,  its  present  representatives  have 
adopted  the  title  or  "Younger  Royal 


branch,"  which  has  eminently  served  to  '  horat. 


misguide  the  opinion  of  the  uninitiated. 
This  self-assumed  title  is  still  paraded 
in  the  'Almanac  de  Gotha,'  where, 
to  make  the  confusion  complete,  the 
House  of  Oldenburg  figures  under  the 
name  of  Holstein,  the  fmI  family  name, 
"Oldenbuiig,"  being  reserved  for  the 
line  which  now  posseasee  the  former 
counties  of   Oldenbuig   and    Delmen- 
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the  Gottorp,  and  the  Sonderborg  branches.  The  simultaneons  in- 
vestiture was  here  preserved  until  1788,  when  the  King  of  Denmark 
— having  regained  the  Gottorp  portion  of  Holstein  by  an  exchange, 
and  that  of  the  Sonderborg  branch  by  purchase — obtained  exclusive 
investiture  of  the  duchy,  which  was  maintained  until  1806.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Danish  view,  no  one  coiild  lay  claim  to  the  duchy, 
as  long  as  the  Empire  existed,  except  under  observance  of  the  forma 
of  feudal  tenure.  When  the  King  of  Denmark  had  obtained  ex- 
clusive investiture,  he  alone  had  a  right  to  the  possession  of  it. 
When  the  Empire  was  dissolved  in  1806,  the  King  was,  therefore, 
authorised  to  do  with  the  duchy  exactly  as  he  pleased.  By  letters 
patent  of  1806  (see  No.  3,  p.  412),  he  united  the  feudal  duchy  with 
his  allodial  possessions  above  mentioned,  and  united  the  whole  to 
the  body  politic  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  whose  law  of  succession  it 
would,  therefore,  for  the  future  follow.  This  view  is,  however, 
opposed  from  two  sides — by  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  and  the 
Gottorp  branch.  The  argument  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg 
in  favour  of  his  pretensions  on  Holstein  is  very  characteristic.  Of 
the  diflferent  lines  of  the  Sonderborg  branch,  only  the  line 
of  Ploen  had  possessions  in  Holstein,  and  through  the  bi:Sspret^ 
Dukes  of  Ploen  the  other  Sonderborg  princes  maintained  SotateSi. 
the  simultaneous  investiture  and  their  reversionary  right 
to  the  whole  of  the  feudal  duchy  of  Holstein.  About  a  century  ago 
the  line  of  Ploen  became  extinct,  and  the  last  Duke  had  a  few  years 
before  (1756)  ceded  to  the  Danish  King  all  his  possessions,  with  all 
the  rights  of  inheritance  attached  thereto.  The  agnates  of  Augusten- 
burg and  Gliicksburg  gave  their  consent,  renounced  their  pretensions 
'* for  ever"  (in  consideration  of  money  and  estates),  and  since  then 
demanded  no  investiture  for  Holstein.  This  should  seem  a  perfectly 
settled  aifair.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Dukes  of  Ploen  since 
the  seventeenth  century  possessed  a  letter  of  expectation  to  the 
counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  which  then  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Danish  Kings.  This  document  had  reference  only  to  the 
Dukes  of  Ploen,  and  therefore  ceased  to  be  valid  at  the  extinction  of 
the  ducal  house.  The  advocates  of  the  Augustenburg  succession, 
however,  maintain  that  the  right  of  expectation  might  be  inherited 
by  the  agnates,  and  that,  not  being  comprised  in  the  transactions 
concerning  the  Ploen  inheritance,  it  devolved  upon  the  Augusten- 
burg line;  finally,  that  when  in  1773  the  Dani^  King  exchanged 
with  Russia  the  counties  for  the  Gottorp  division  of  Holstein,  this 
latter  became  henceforth  the  object  of  the  letter  of  expectation.  It 
is  on  these  considerations  that  the  Augustenburg  pretensions  to 
Holstein  are  based ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  refute  them 
more  circumstantially. 
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Of  greater  importance  are  the  Russian  claims  to  a  part  of  Holstein. 
j^  In  the  year  1762  Duke  Charles  Peter  of  Grottorp  became 
claims  to  Emperor  of  Russia  as  Peter  IIL,  and  immediately  prepared 
to  regain  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors  in  Slesvig,  which 
they  had  lost  in  1720.  The  war  between  Russia  and  Denmark  had, 
however,  scarcely  begun  before  the  Emperor  was  dethroned,  and  his 
successor  Catharine  II.  not  only  made  peace  with  Denmark  at  once, 
but  a  preliminary  treaty  was  concluded  in  1767,  and  ratified  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Paul  on  his  coming  of  age  in  1773,  by  which  it  was 
promised  that  he  would  renounce  all  his  pretensions  on  Slesvig, 
obtain  for  Denmark  similar  renunciations  from  the  other  princes  of 
the  Gottorp  branch,  and  cede  to  the  Danish  King  his  portion  of 
Holstein  in  exchange  for  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst.  This  was  all 
duly  executed.  The  Grand  Duke's  renunciation  of  his  claim  to 
Slesvig  was  absolute  and  unquestionable  (see  No.  1,  p.  410);  but 
there  is  a  dispute  concerning  the  real  meaning  of  the  Act  whereby 
he  ceded  Holstein  to  the  Danish  King  (see  No.  2,  p.  411).  It  is 
maintained  by  the  Imperial  Court,  that  the  lands  having  been  ceded 
only  to  the  Danish  King,  his  brother  and  their  male  descendants,  a 
reversionary  right  was  implicitly  stipulated  for  the  Russian  Court, 
though  not  expressly  mentioned.  And  this  is  the  ground  of  the 
Russian  claims  to  Holstein,  lately  so  much  spoken  of.  Relying  on 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  Cession,  the  Russian  Court  pro- 
tested in  1800  against  the  incorporation  of  Holstein,  in  so  far  as  this 
Act  might  involve  an  alteration  of  the  order  of  succession  (No.  4, 
p.  413) :  and  this  view  is  still  maintained  by  Russia.  There  is, 
however,  not  a  little  to  say  against  it.  The  treaties  of  1767  and 
1773  are  very  compendious  and  circumstantial,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  a  reversion  of  the  territories  in  question  to  the  House  of 
Gottorp,  at  the  eventual  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  Royal 
Danish  House,  had  not  been  expressly  stipulated  for,  if  it  were  in- 
tended at  the  time  that  such  a  reversion  should  take  place.  Nothing 
however  was  stipulated  for  the  case  of  the  male  posterity  of  Chris- 
tian yil.  and  his  brother  becoming  extinct.  If  this  had  happened 
while  the  German  Empire  was  still  in  existence,  neither  the  rela- 
tionship nor  the  treaty  of  exchange  would  have  given  the  €k)ttorp 
branch  any  claim  to  Holstein,  if  it  had  not  preserved  the  simul- 
taneous investiture.  But  this  they  did  not,  and  the  King  of 
Denmark  obtained  in  1788  sole  investiture  of  the  duchy.  The 
case,  therefore,  seems  to  stand  thus :  the  Gottorp  princes  had 
procured  a  part  of  Holstein  by  a  title  derived  from  feudal  in- 
vestiture— that  was  the  title  by  which  they  ceded  it  to  the  Danish 
Kings — and  if  they  will  claim  it  again,  it  must  be  under  a  similar 
title.     At  the  disnolution  of  the  Empire  in  1806,  this  title  was  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenure ;  the  King  of  Denmark 
henceforth  possessed  the  duchy  under  a  new  title  as  an  allodial  pos- 
session. The  Gottorp  princes  have  never  possessed  any  part  of 
Holstein  by  such  a  title,  and  it  does  not  appear  how  they  can  claim  it 
back  under  a  title  by  which  they  never  possessed  it.  Even  if,  there- 
fore, a  right  of  reversion  really  had  been  implied  in  the  limitation 
of  the  cession  to  the  male  descendants  of  King  Christian  VII.  and  his 
brother,  it  seems  that  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenure  has  cut  away 
the  ground  of  the  reversionary  claim.  But  this  limitation  is  easily 
accounted  for  without  the  supposition  of  a  reversionary  claim  having 
been  stipulated,  namely,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  succession 
was  at  that  time  really  purely  agnatic,  and  the  limitation,  there- 
fore, necessary  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  for  the  Imperial  con- 
firmation of  the  arrangement.  For  these  reasons  it  is  maintained 
on  the  part  of  the  Danish  Crown,  that  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  had  no 
right  to  protest  against  the  letters  patent  of  September  9, 1806 ;  that 
his  descendants  cannot  re-claim  any  part  of  Holstein  at  the  eventual 
extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  Koyal  Danish  House ;  but  that  the 
whole  of  Holstein,  having  been  by  the  said  letters  patent  reunited 
with  the  body  politic  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  would  in  the  case  in- 
dicated devolve  upon  the  eventual  successor  to  the  Danish  Crown, 
whosoever  that  might  be.  The  Danish  Government  has,  therefore, 
never  acknowledged  the  Bussian  pretensions  as  founded,  although  for 
reasons  easily  to  be  appreciated  they  have  never  been  met  by  a  direct 
protest.  As  often  as  they  have  been  advanced  they  have  been  taken 
cognisance  of,  but  merely  as  existing  die /ocfo.  No  discussion  having 
thus  taken  place  on  the  subject,  it  is  even  uncertain  how  much  of  Hol- 
stein the  Eussian  Court  would  claim.  It  is,  however,  improbable  that 
more  would  be  claimed  than  those  parts,  which  in  1773  really  were 
subject  to  the  government  of  the  Grand  Duke,  namely,  the  **  priva- 
tive" Gottorp  division  of  the  duchy  and  the  so-called  common  district. 
To  the  Eoyal  portion  the  Grand  Duke  had,  even  then,  only  a  right  of 
reversion,  which  depended  entirely  on  the  simultaneous  investiture, 
and  which  would  have  been  lost  by  the  change  in  1806,  even  if  the 
investiture  had  not  been  discontinued  before.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  ancient  Ploen  division,  and  the  old  Schauenburg  ter- 
territories  which,  as  above  mentioned,  never  formed  part  of  the  feudal 
duchy.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  Eussian  Court  would  con- 
fine its  claims  to  the  former  Gottorp  portion  and  the  common  district, 
that  is,  to  about  one-half  of  the  duchy,  consisting  of  the  northern  half 
of  Dithmarshen,  a  district  around  the  town  of  Itzehoe,  and  a  tract 
of  land  along  the  northern  and  eastern  shore,  including  the  town  of 
Kiel  and  some  smaller  towns. 
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§  3.  Negotiations  and  Final  Settlement  of  the  Succession  to  the 

Danish  Monarchy.     1846-1853. 

We  have  shown  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  how  the  opposition 
of  the  agnates  against  the  subsidiary  cognatic  succession,  according 
to  the  Lex  Begta,  in  the  duchies  of  Slesrig  and  Holstein,  was  turned 
to  account  by  the  Schleswig-Holstein  party.  True,  the  agnatic 
claims  of  the  different  lines  were  conflicting  amongst  themselves ; 
nevertheless  Christian  VIII.  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  end 
of  these  discussions.  The  matter  was  carefully  investigated,  and  the 
result — embodied  in  the  letters  patent  July  8, 1846  (No.  5,  p.  414) 
— was,  that  the  validity  of  the  succession,  according  to  the  Lex 
Begia,  in  Denmark-Proper  with  the  colonies,  in  Slesvig,  in  Lauen- 
burg,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Holstein  (not  specified  in  the  letters 
patent),  was  indisputable ;  but  that  ulterior  negotiations  (with  the 
Grottorp  branch)  were  necessary  in  order  to  remove  all  dispute  con- 
cerning the  rest  of  Holstein.  The  King  declared,  that  he  would 
use  his  best  endeavours  for  the  attainment  of  that  end,  as  also  for 
procuring  a  general  European  acknowledgment  of  the  integrity  of 
the  state,  so  seriously  threatened  by  disputes  on  the  succession. 
Christian  VIII.  accordingly  began  negotiations  in  St.  Petersbui^  in 
order  to  obtain  a  renunciation  of  the  Russian  claims  in  &vour  of  the 
nearest  cognatic  heir,  according  to  all  probability,  Prince  Frederick 
of  Hesse  ;  but  without  success.  Under  Frederick  VII.  the  negotia- 
tions were  renewed,  and  the  plan  now  adopted  was  by  means  of 
renunciations  to  make  one  of  the  agnates  unite  in  his  person  all 
claims.  The  agnates  were  all  at  the  same  time  cognates  (with 
one  exception),  and  any  of  them  might,  therefore,  if  the  neces- 
sary renunciations  were  obtained,  satisfy  both  those  who  defended 
and  those  who  objected  to  the  succession  according  to  the  Lex 
Regia.  The  Hessian  family,  whose  claims  were  only  cognatic, 
would  in  this  case  have  to  renounce  their  claims.  This  plan 
once  adopted,  the  choice  could  not  long  be  doubtfuL  A  Russian 
prince  was  not  desired  on  any  side,  not  even  by  the  Emperor. 
In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Russian  Court,  negotiations  were 
begun  with  the  younger  Gottorp  line,  the  Grand-ducal  &mily 
of  Oldenburg,  which,  however,  did  not  lead  to  any  result.  The 
Augustenburg  and  Glucksburg  princes  had  almost  all  personally 
taken  part  in  the  Holstein  insurrection  and  in  the  war  f^ainst  Den- 
mark :  and  thus  the  choice  fell  almost  necessarily  on  Prinoe  Chris- 
tian of  Glucksburg.  This  prince  had  in  1846  expressly  disclaimed 
the  pretensions  maintained  by  his  brother  and  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg,  and  he  had  remained  firmly  attached  to  the  Danish  cause 
during  the  war.   Prince  Christian  was  besides  married  to  the  second 
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daughter  of  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse,  and  their  children  would 
thus  unite  not  only  agnatic  and  cognatic  claims  within  the  House  of 
Oldenburg,  but  also  the  claims  of  this  House  with  those  of  the  Hes- 
sian family.  The  prince  of  Glucksburg  was,  therefore,  without 
doubt  the  most  eligible  candidate,  and  the  throne  was  ultimately 
secured  for  him.  The  Landgravine  of  Hesse  and  her  elder  children, 
Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse  and  Princess  Mary  of  Anhalt  (as  well 
as  the  eldest  daughter  of  Princess  Mary),  renounced  their  rights, 
according  to  the  Lex  Eegia^  in  favour  of  the  second  daughter,  Princess 
Louise,  who  in  her  turn  renounced  her  rights  in  favour  of  her 
consort,  Prince  Christian  of  Glucksburg,  and  their  children  after 
him.  The  Emperor  of  Eussia  at  the  same  time,  by  the  Protocol  of 
Warsaw,  June  5,  1851  (No.  7,  p.  41 6),  renounced  his  claims  onHol- 
stein  in  favour  of  Prince  Christian  and  his  male  agnatic  descendants. 
Prince  Christian  was  now  the  only  person,  besides  Frederick  VII. 
and  his  uncle  Prince  Frederick  Ferdinand,  who  could  lay  any  claim 
to  the  Danish  throne  on  the  extinction  of  the  Eoyal  male  line.  By 
a  circular  despatch,  recapitulating  the  whole  matter,  the  Five  Great 
Powers  and  Sweden-Norway  were,  in  accordance  with  the  London 
Protocol  of  July  2,  1850  (No.  6,  p.  415),  invited  to  sign  a  collective 
treaty,  acknowledging  the  succession  of  Prince  Christian  of  Gliicks 
burg.  Thus  the  London  Treaty,  May  8,  1852  (No.  8,  p.  417),  came 
into  existence,  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  length  above  (p.  176, 
<fec.).  The  arrangement  was  completed  by  the  abolition  of  the 
subsidiary  cognatic  succession,  according  to  §§  27-40  of  the  Z^x  Eegia, 
A  new  law  of  succession  was  finally  enacted  July  31, 1853  (No.  10, 
p.  422).  Even  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  was  made  to  desist  from 
his  opposition  (p.  176,  and  No.  9,  Art.  3,  p.  421). 

In  illustration  of  the  false  assertion  lately  circidated,  that  the 
London  Treaty  indirectly  gave  to  the  Russian  Court  an  eventual 
right  of  succession  to  the  Danish  Crown,  by  acknowledging  the 
Russian  claims  to  Holstein,  we  may  finally  observe,  that  this  is  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that  on  the  same  day,  when  the  treaty 
was  signed,  the  Russian  plenipotentiary.  Baron  Brunnow,  found  it 
necessary,  in  a  note  to  the  Danish  Minister  in  London,  to  repeat  the 
reservations  contained  in  the  Warsaw  Protocol.  In  his  answer, 
dated  May  24,  the  Danish  Minister,  Mr.  Bille,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  this  note,  stated  that  it  had  been  deposited  in  the  Royal 
archives,  and  declared,  in  the  name  of  his  Government,  that  on  the 
Danish  side  it  was  also  understood  that  the  London  Treaty  could  not 
invalidate  the  said  reservations.  Neither  on  this  nor  on  any  other 
occasion  (not  even  in  the  Warsaw  Protocol)  have  the  Russian  preten- 
sions been  acknowledged  as  founded,  either  by  Denmark  or  by  any 
other  Power. 
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TRANSLATIONS  OF  STATE-PAPERS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  SUCCESSION 

TO  THE  DANISH  MONARCHY. 


1.   Eentjxclvtion   by   the  Graxd    Duke  Paul  of  Hussia   of   his 
PuErKNsioNS  TO  Slesvig,  Dated  May  31,  1773. 

By  the  grace  of  God,  Wo,  Paul,  Imperial  Crown  Prince,  Heir  of 
the  Throne,  &c.,  make  kno^v^a,  that  inasmuch  as  in  the  Art  1  of  the 
Provisional  Treaty  between  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Catharine  11., 
Empress  of  Russia,  &c.,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and 

Norway,  ratified,  signed  Moscow,— q^^—-,  1767,  and  Copenhagen, 

19 
November  g^,  ej.  a.,  Her  Imperial  Majesty  has  promised,  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  prcestaiida  undertaken  by  His  Danish  Majesty, 
to  employ  all  her  bona  ojfficia  with  us,  as  soon  as  W^o  came  of  age, 
that  We  should  personally,  in  the  most  binding  form,  renounce  for 
ourselves,  our  heirs,  and  descendants,  the  formerly  Ducal  part  of 
the  Duchy  of  Slesvig,  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  Crown  of 
Denmark ;  further,  that  We  should  issue  a  solemn  Act  of  Renuncia- 
tion with  reference  thereto  :  inasmuch,  finally,  as  We  have  to-day, 
in  due  form,  ratified  and  acknowledged  the  said  Provisional  Treaty 
in  all  its  points,  and  are  firmly  resolved  to  fulfil  it  also  in  this 
respect.  We,  by  this  present,  deliberately  renounce  in  the  most 
solemn  and  binding  foim,  for  ourselves,  our  heirs,  and  descendants, 
all  rights  or  pretensions,  of  whatsoever  name  and  description,  which 
We  have  hitherto  maintained,  or  which  might  in  future  be  formed 
on  the  duchy  of  Slesvig,  and  especially  the  former  Ducal  part  of  the 
same,  the  island  of  Fcmem,  and  all  countries  thereunto  counted 
and  belonging.  Wo  consequently  wish  that  his  Eoyal  Majesty  of 
Denmark-Norway,  and  his  Royal  Successors  to  the  Crown,  dball 
for  ever  possess  as  their  property  the  said  duchy  of  Slesvig  wholly, 
and  with  all  appurtenances,  undisturbed  by  any  pretensions  or  hin- 
drances raised  by  anybody,  but  least  of  all  by  us,  our  heirs,  and 
descendants.  We,  moreover,  for  the  same  purpose,  hereby  oblige 
ourselves,  our  heirs,  and  descendants,  neither  to  act  ourselves  in 
any  way  against  this  our  deliberate  renunciation,  nor  to  allow  that 
others  do  so.  To  this  end  we  declare  all  testamentary  or  other 
dispositions,  agreements,  treaties  of  peace  or  others,  or  guarantees 
entered  into  by  us,  our  ancestors,  or  others  in  their  fetvour,  to  be 
void  and  out  of  .vigour,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  against  the  sense  or 
tenor  of  this  renunciation ;  and  We  will  that  they  shall  be  thus  con- 
sidered by  everybody.     Such  dispositions,  &c.,  shaU  therefore  never 
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be  appealed  to  in  order  to  invalidate  or  to  alter  the  present  Act  of 
fienunciation,  particularly  not  the  disposition  made  by  our  ancestor 
Duke  John  Adolph,  of  Slesvig-Holstein,  concerning  the  succession 
and  other  matters.  We  renounce  for  ourselves,  our  heirs,  and 
descendants,  all  objections  or  subterfuges  of  any  description  soever, 
which  might  have  been  or  in  future  be  imagined  against  this 
renunciation,  and  they  shall  never  be  of  use  to  us  or  them.  By 
our  Grand-Ducal  word  and  faith. 

In  witness,  &c. 

Obs. — Similar  renunciations  were,  according  to  a  promise  given 
in  the  Provisional  Treaty  of  1767,  procured  by  the  Kussian  Court 
from  all  the  then  living  members  of  the  younger  lines  of  the  House 
of  Holstein-Gottorp. 


2.  Cession  of  the  Gottorp  Division  of  Holsteix  to  the  Kino  of 
Denmark  by  Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Kussia,  May  31,  1773. 

(The  introduction  and  the  conclusion  of  this  document  are  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding.  The  principal  part  of  the  Act  of 
Cession  runs  thus)  : — 

We,  by  this  present,  cede  and  transfer,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  all 
our  descendants,  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  his  male  descendants,  as  also  eventually  to  his  Koyal  Highness 
Prince  Frederick,  brother  of  the  King,  and  his  male  descendants,  the 
whole  of  our  "  privative  "  and  the  common  part  of  Uolstein,  as  well 
as  all  lands  belonging  to  or  dependent  on  Holstein,  with  all  the 
sovereignty  and  rights  which  we  have  possessed.  We  also  place  his 
Majesty  in  true  and  quiet  possession  of  the  same,  cum  omnibus  pertt- 
neiittisj  so  that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and 
his  male  descendants,  and  also  eventually  his  Koyal  Highness  the 
Prince  Frederick  and  his  male  descendants,  may  consider  our  former 
share  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  cum  omnibus  juribus  et  pertinentiis,  as 
their  true  and  permanent  property,  and  rule  it  and  treat  it  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  fiefs  of  the  German 
Empire  (without  detriment,  however,  to  the  engagements  under- 
taken in  the  Provisional  Treaty  concerning  the  subjects,  and  several 
institutions,  those  who  have  privileges,  <fec.).  As  all  our  living 
agnates  and  eventual  successors  in  the  fief  have  already  consented 
to  this  exchange  ^  and  cession  of  our  former  part  of  the  duchy  of 


1  It  will  be  remembered  that  by  a 
simultaneoua  treaty  the  King  of  Den- 
mark ceded  Oldenburg  and  Delmen- 
horst,  to  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  in  ex- 
change for  the  €k>ttorp  part  of  Holstein. 
The  said  countien   were   then  by  tlie 


Grand  Duke  made  over  as  a  proviBion 
to  the  younger  branch  of  the  Uolstein- 
Gottorp  House,  in  whose  hands  they 
are  still,  with  the  title  of  a  Grand 
Duchy. 
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Holstein,  we  thus  hereby  promise,  together  with  His  Danish  Ma- 
jesty, to  demand  the  consent  of  His  Majesty  the  Roman  Emperor  as 
Lord  Paramount  to  this  permutation  and  cession,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose promise  to  take  the  necessary  measures  without  delay. 


3.  Letters  Patent  concerning  the  Foture  Position  and  Con- 
stitution OF  THOSE  OF  HiS  MaJESTY's  LaNDS  WHICH  HITHERTO 
BELONGED  TO  THE  GERMAN  EmPIRE,    DaTED  SePT.  9,    1806. 

We,  Christian  VII.,  &c.,  Ac, 

Since  the  union  and  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  has 
been  entirely  dissolved  and  abolished  through  the  separation  pro- 
nounced in  the  general  German  Diet  on  the  1st  of  August  by 
several  of  the  most  important  Estates,  and  through  the  subsequent 
deposition  of  the  dignity  as  the  head  of  the  Empire,  promulgated  by 
His  Majesty  the  Koman  Emperor,  and  since  on  this  account  all 
those  lawful  and  constitutional  links,  which  hitherto  connected 
those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  are  subject  to  our  government  with 
the  Empire  and  the  Emperor,  with  all  relations  and  obligations 
founded  on  them,  are  dissolved  and  abolished,  We  find  ourselves 
moved  to  declare,  enact,  and  command  the  following  concerning 
the  future  relations  and  constitution  of  these  our  lands  formerly 
parts  of  the  Empire  : 

Our  duchy  of  Holstein,  our  lordship  of  Pinneberg,  our  county  of 
Hautzan,  and  our  town  of  Altona,  shall  for  the  future  be  combined 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Dachy  of  Holstein  with  the  joint 
body  politic  forming  the  monarchy  subject  to  our  Koyal  sceptre,  as 
in  every  respect  an  unseparated  part  of  this  monarchy,  and  conse- 
quently subject  henceforth  to  our  exclusive  and  absolute  dominion. 

On  account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  relation  in  which  these  our 
lands  aforesaid  stood  to  the  hitherto-existing  German  Imperial  courts 
of  justice,  wo  appoint  our  supreme  dicasterium  in  Gliickstadt  to  be  the 
highest  judicial  authority  in  our  Duchy  of  Holstein,  to  be  subject 
to  us  alone,  and  to  be  styled  the  Koyal  Holstein  Supreme  Court. 
Besides  this,  however,  the  court  of  the  nobility  shall  remain  in 
force  as  hitherto  till  We  ordain  otherwise.  Although  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  connexion  of  our  laws  aforesaid  with  the  German  Empire,  the 
laws  of  the  German  Empire  have  ceased  to  be  in  force  in  the  same, 
We  will,  nevertheless,  that,  until  the  introduction  of  a  common  law, 
for  which  the  necessary  orders  have  already  been  given  by  us,  all 
litigations  shall  be  decided  in  each  place  in  our  Duchy  of  Holstein 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  hitherto  followed,  including  the 
prescriptions  contained  in  the  Imperial  laws,  in  so  fieur  as  they  have 
reference  to  the  civil  or  criminal  law. 


No.  4. 
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4.  A   Note  from  the  Russian  Minister  at  Copenhagen   to   the 
Danish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dated  Dec.  15,  1806. 

The  tindersigned,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Kussias,  hastens,  in 
pursuance  of  orders  received  from  his  Court,  to  inform  the  Ministry 
of  His  Danish  Majesty  that  after  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  official  communication  made  by  the  Baron  de  Blome,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Denmark  at  St. 
Petersburg,  of  the  Act  by  which  His  Danish  Majesty  has  thought 
good  to  reunite  the  German  provinces  of  Denmark  with  the  body 
politic  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  has 
thought  convenient  to  answer  this  communication.  He  (the 
Russian  Envoy)  has  been  charged  to  declare  that  His  Imperial 
Majesty  does  not  wish  to  oppose  a  measure  which,  in  some  degree, 
is  authorised  by  the  catastrophes  which,  in  certain  respects,  have 
annulled  the  Germanic  Constitution  ;  but  that  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
nevertheless,  has  not  thought  that  he  ought  to  remain  indifferent  to 
this  measure  in  so  far  as  it  touches  upon  the  rights  of  his  house. 
A  peculiar  order  of  succession  having  been  established  in  the  House 
of  Holstein  by  inviolable  treaties  and  family  arrangements,  every 
measure  taken  by  the  chief  of  one  of  the  branches  of  this  house, 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  subverting  this  order  of  succession 
to  the  detriment  of  the  other  branches,  would  clearly  involve  an 
encroachment  on  their  rights.  His  Danish  Majesty,  in  reuniting  to 
his  monarchy  that  part  of  Holstein  which  forms  the  appanage  of 
this  branch,^  and  in  assimilating  it  to  his  other  states,  might  appear, 
in  consequence  of  this  measure  to  submit  it  to  the  same  order  of 
succession  which  prevails  in  the  rest  of  the  monarchy,  which  would 
manifestly  prejudicate  the  two  younger  branches  of  his  house.  The 
Emperor,  far  from  thinking  that  this  has  been  the  intention  of  His 
Danish  Majesty,  has  nevertheless  thought  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  chief 
of  the  ducal  branch  of  Holstein,  not  to  authorise  by  his  silence 
whatever  in  the  measure  of  the  King  of  Denmark  above  men- 
tioned might  be  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  this  branch.  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  therefore,  without  opposing  those  measures, 
which  the  King  of  Denmark  may  think  fit  to  take  with  regard  to 
the  government  of  his  German  provinces,  nevertheless  in  due  form 
reserves  for  himself  and  his  heirs  his  rights  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Holstein,  and  protests  against  all  that  might  be  involved 


^  This  \b  an  alluBion  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  so-called  principality  of 
Lubeck  {EtUm,  &c.)  is  still  in  the  pos- 


session of  the  younger  Gottorp  branch, 
now  the  Qnmd  Duke  of  Oldenburg. 
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in  the  Act  of  Retmion  above  mentioned,  and  that  could  prejudice 
the  said  rights. 

The  undersigned,  thus  acquitting  himself  of  the  orders  of  his 
Court,  flatters  himself  that  the  Ministry  of  His  Danish  Majesty  will 
note  that  the  communications  of  the  Emperor  have  for  their  motive 
rather  regard  for  his  duty  than  any  anxiety  for  his  rights,  and  His 
Imperial  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  the  King  of  Denmark  renders 
him  too  much  justice  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  new 
assurances  on  this  subject. 

(Signed)  Basil  Lizakewitz. 


5.  The  Letters  Patent  of  July  8,  1846. 

We,  Christian  VIU.,  &c.,  &c,,  make  known  : 

Numerous  facts  have  taught  us  that  confused  and  erroneous 
views  concerning  the  succession  in  the  Monarchy  prevail  with  many 
of  our  subjects,  and  that  these  views  are  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  disquietude  and  anxiety  as  to  the  future  fate  of  the 
common  native  country,  in  the  event  of  the  male  lineage  of  Our 
Boyal  house  by  the  Providence  of  God  becoming  extinct,  whereby, 
at  the  same  time,  a  bitter  feeling  is  provoked  and  nourished  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  We 
have,  therefore,  thought  it  Our  Royal  duty  to  order  a  commission, 
formed  for  the  purpose,  to  investigate  all  the  acts  and  docu- 
ments having  reference  to  the  matter  of  succession  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  collect,  and  at  the  same  time  to  institute  an 
accurate  and  searching  inquiry  into  all  matters  connected  with 
the  succession. 

This  investigation  having  been  terminated,  and  the  result  having 
been  read  to  us  in  the  Council  of  State,  and  then  by  us  taken  into 
consideration  We  have  found  it  fully  corroborated,  that  the  suc- 
cession according  to  the  Koyal  Law  is  indisputably  valid,  both 
in  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  which  has  been  acquired  by  treaties 
for  the  Danish  Crown,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Slesvig,  namely  by 
virtue  of  the  letters  patent  of  August  22,  1721,  and  the  subsequent 
hereditary  homage,  as  also  on  account  of  the  acts  of  guarantee  given 
by  England  and  France,  June  14  and  July  23, 1721,  and  the  treaties 
concluded  with  Russia,  April  22,  1767,  and  June  1,  1773. 

Being  firmly  convinced  that  this  is  founded  in  truth  and  justice, 
and  that  We  should  not  delay  to  counteract  the  obnoxious  con- 
sequences of  the  false  and  erroneous  views  in  this  respect  which 
are  constantly  propagated  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Monarchy 
itself.  We  have  resolved,    through   these   letters  patent,  to  make 
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known  to  all  our  &ithful  subjects  our  conviction  concerning  the 
right  of  inheritance  to  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  possessed  by  all  our 
Royal  hereditary  successors — a  right  which  We  and  our  successors 
on  the  Danish  throne  will  consider  It  our  bounden  duty  to  maintain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  investigation  just  alluded  to  has  shown 
that  with  respect  to  some  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  there 
exist  certain  facts  which  prevent  us  from  pronouncing  ourselves 
with  equal  precision  concerning  the  rights  of  inheritance  of  all  our 
Royal  hereditary  successors  to  this  duchy.  We,  nevertheless, 
hereby  give  to  all  our  faithful  subjects,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  duchy  of  Holstein  in  particular,  the  assurance  that  We  have  un- 
remittingly exerted  ourselves  for  the  removal  of  the  said  obstacles 
and  the  bringing  about  of  a  complete  recognition  of  the  integrity  of 
the  collective  Danish  state,  and  We  will  also  for  the  future  do  so,  in 
order  that  the  lands  united  under  our  sceptre  may  never  be  sepa- 
rated, but  remain  together  for  ever  in  their  present  relations,  and 
in  the  enjojonent  of  their  respective  rights.  More  particularly,  We 
hereby  assure  our  faithful  subjects  in  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  that  We 
do  not  intend  by  these  letters  patent  in  any  way  to  trespass  upon 
the  autonomy  of  this  duchy  such  as  it  has  hitherto  been  acknow- 
ledged by  us,  nor  to  make  any  alteration  in  those  other  relations 
which  at  the  present  time  connect  this  duchy  with  that  of  Holstein. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  hereby  renew  our  assurance  that  We  will,  for 
the  future,  as  hitherto,  protect  our  duchy  of  Slesvig  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  which  belong  to  it  as  an  inseparable  but  yet 

independent  part  of  our  monarchy. 

Christian  R. 
PaUice,  Sorgenfriy  July  8,  1849. 

Frcderik,  Crown  Prince.  Fredkrik  Ferdinand. 

Stkman.  dusTiiD. 

A,  W.  MoLTKE.  Reventlow-Criminil. 


G.   Protocol  of    a    Conference  held  at   the  Forfjqn  Office  in 
London,  August  2,  1850  (The  "London  Protocol"). 

Present, — The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Denmark,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  considering  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  being 
connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the  European  balance  of 
power,  is  of  great  importance  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
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have  resolved,  on  the  invitation  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, to  give  a  proof  of  the  perfect  concurrence  which  exists  be- 
tween their  Cabinets  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
principle,  and  have  authorised  their  Plenipotentiaries,  united  in  a 
conference,  to  enounce  the  following  declarations : — 

§  1.  The  unanimous  desire  of  the  said  Powers  is,  that  the  state 
consisting  of  the  possessions  actually  united  under  the  dominion 
of  his  Danish  Majesty  may  be  maintained  in  its  int^rity. 

§  2.  In  consequence  hereof  they  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  (he 
considerations,  which  determine  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark 
to  regulate  the  eventual  order  of  succession  in  his  Eoyal  house  in  a 
manner,  which  may  facilitate  the  arrangements,  by  which  the  aim 
above  mentioned  could  be  attained,  without  altering  the  relations  of 
the  duchy  of  Holstein  to  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

§  3.  They  congratulate  themselves,  that  the  negotiations  begun 
in  Berlin  under  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  have  already  led  to 
the  signature  of  a  treaty  between  Denmark  and  Prussia  in  her  own 
name  and  in  the  name  of  the  Germanic  Confederation — a  treaty 
which  they  firmly  hope  will  result  in  the  final  re-establishment  of 
the  peace. 

§  4.  The  said  Powers,  animated  by  a  wish  of  manifesting  at  once 
their  desire  of  facilitating,  as  much  as  is  in  their  power,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  arrangements  mentioned  in  Art.  2  of  this  protocol, 
reserve  for  themselves  an  agreement  amongst  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  those  arrangements  an  additional  guarantee  of 
stability  by  a  European  act  of  acknowledgment.  It  is  settled  that 
this  deliberation  shall  take  place  in  London,  and  that  the  said 
Powers  will  furnish  their  Plenipotentiaries  with  the  necessary 
powers. 

(Signed)    Rkvextix)w.      Drouin  de  Lhts.      Palmerston. 
Brunnow.         Eehausen. 

Observation, — Prussia  never  signed  the  London  Protocol,  but  the 
Austrian  Plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Roller,  acceded  to  the  Protocol  in 
another  Conference,  on  August  23rd  following. 


No.  7.  Protocol  of  Warsaw,  dated  June  5,  1851. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias,  and  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark,  taking  into  consideration  the  engagements 
entered  into  between  their  august  predecessors,  in  the  years  1767 
and  1773 ; 

Considering  that,  as  well  for  establishing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
North  of  Europe  on  a  durable  footing,  as  for  removing  all  that  could 
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then,  or  for  the  ftiture,  give  rise  to  misnnderBtandings  or  differences 
in  the  angost  house  of  Oldenburg,  the  Emperor  Paul,  of  glorious 
memory,  then  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  renounced  for  himself,  as  also 
for  his  heirs  and  descendants,  in  favour  of  his  Majesty  Ring  Chris- 
tian  YII.,  of  glorious  memory,  as  also  of  the  heirs  of  his  royal 
orown,  all  his  rights  and  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Slesvig  in 
general,  and  to  the  heretofore  princely  portion  of  that  duchy  in 
particular ; 

That  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same  motives,  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  Paul  ceded  for  himself,  as  also  for  his  descendants, 
heirs,  and  successors,  all  that  he  possessed  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
whether  in  common  with  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  or 
separately ; 

Considering  that  this  act  of  cession  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  has 
only  been  made  expressly  in  favour  of  his  Majesty  King  Christian 
YII.,  and  of  his  male  lineage,  and  also  eventually  in  favour  of  the 
late  Prince  Frederic,  the  King's  brother,  and  of  the  male  lineage  of 
that  Prince,  and  that  the  eventualities,  which  the  terms  themselves 
of  this  act  of  cession  admitted,  have  already  in  part  been  realised  by 
the  extinction  of  the  male  linectge  of  King  Christian  YII.,  or  may 
be  realised  at  a  period  more  or  less  near,  without  the  said  trans- 
actions having  in  any  manner  provided  for  them ; 

Foreseeing  the  dangers  which  this  silence  in  existing  treaties 
may  cause  to  the  Dai^ish  monarchy  if,  on  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line  actually  on  the  throne  of  Denmark,  the  Lex  Regia  should  receive 
its  pure  and  simple  application  to  one  part  of  the  monarchy ; 

Have  acknowledged  the  obligation  and  the  right,  as  successors  of 
the  august  contracting  parties  in  the  engagements  of  1767  and  1773, 
to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  ulterior  arrangements  most 
suited  to  the  double  objects  which  they  have  had  in  view ; 

In  consequence,  the  undersigned,  after  mature  examinations  of  all 
the  questions  connected  with  this  affair,  have — under  the  express 
reservation  of  the  high  approbation  of  their  respective  Sovereigns, 
— agreed  on  and  embodied  in  the  present  protocol  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  object  proposed,  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  North, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  internal  peace  of  the  august  House  of  Olden- 
burg— namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
monarchy,  can  only  be  realised  by  means  of  an  arrangement  sum- 
moning to  the  succession  of  the  whole  of  the  states  actually  united 
under  the  sceptre  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  the  male 
lineage  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  women. 

2.  The  male  lineage  of  Prince  Christian  of  Slesvig-Holstein- 
Sonderborg-Glucksburg,  and  of  his  consort  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Hesse,  unites  in  itself  the  rights  of  inheritance,  which,  on  the  extinc- 

2  E 
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tion  of  the  male  line  actually  reigning  in  Denmark,  devolve  npon 
it  in  virtue  of  the  renunciations  of  her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Land- 
gravine Charlotte  of  Hesse,  and  of  her  daughter  the  Princess  Mary 
of  Anhalt-Dossau. 

3.  Wishing  on  his  part  to  complete  the  titles  resulting  from  these 
rentuiciations,  and  thus  to  eflfect  an  arrangement  which  would  bo 
of  such  high  importance  and  interest  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Danish  mouarchy  in  its  integrity,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  KuBsias,  as  chief  the  elder  branch  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  would  be 
ready  to  renounce  the  eventual  rights,  which  belong  to  him,  in  favour 
of  Prince  Chribtian  of  Gliicksburg,  and  of  his  male  lineage. 

Nevertheless  it  is  understood : 

That  the  eventual  rights  of  the  two  younger  branches  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp  should  be  expressly  reserved  ; 

That  those  rights  which  the  august  chief  of  the  elder  branch 
should  abandon  for  himself  and  for  his  male  lineage  in  &vour  of 
Prince  Christian  of  Gliicksburg  and  of  his  male  lineage  should  be 
revived  in  the  Imperial  house  of  Russia,  whenever  (whick  God 
forbid)  the  male  lineage  of  that  prince  should  become  extinct ; 

That  inasmuch  as  the  renunciation  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 

would  principally  have  for  its  object  to  facilitate  an  arrangement 

called  for  by  the  first  interests  of  the  monarchy,  the  offer  of  such  a 

renunciation  would  cease  to  be  obligator}^  if  the  arrangement  itself 

*  should  fail. 

4.  In  consequence  of  the  considerations  which  are  pointed  out 
in  the  above  (§§  2  and  3),  the  Prince  Christian  of  Glilcksbuig,  con- 
jointly with  the  Princess,  his  consort,  and  in  their  default  the  male 
lineage  of  their  Highnesses  would  have,  more  than  any  other 
branch,  claims  which  qualify  them  to  succeed,  if  the  contingency 
should  arrive,  to  the  states  actually  united  under  the  sceptre  of  his 
Royal  Majesty. 

Consequently  the  two  Courts  of  Copenhagen  and  St  Petersburg 
have  agi'eed, — 

lliat  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  shall  designate  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Gliicksburg  conjointly  as  heirs  presumptive 
of  his  Crown,  in  case  the  male  line  of  the  dynasty  actually  reigning 
should  become  extinct ; 

That  his  Majesty  shall  make  known  his  high  determination  to 
the  Powers  in  amity  with  Denmark ; 

That  if,  to  ensure  the  complete  success  of  this  arrangement,  still 
flirther  renunciations  should  be  deemed  useful  and  desirable,  it 
would  be  for  his  Danish  Majesty  to  make  himself  responsible  for 
the  indemnities  to  which  just  and  equitable  claims  should  be  esta- 
blished ; 

Finally,  that  the  negotiations  necessary  to  give  to  the  arrange- 
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ments,  in  virtue  whereof  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Gliicksburg 
shall  be  acknowledged  as  successors  presumptive  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark,  the  character  of  an  European  transaction,  shall  take  place 
in  London. 

llie  undersigned  reserve  to  themselves  to  submit  the  present 
protocol  to  their  august  Sovereigns,  and  to  solicit  their  high  appro- 
bation in  favour  of  the  provisions  it  contains. 

(Signed)  Nesselrode, 

Warsaw,  ^_?^^  1851.  Mkyendorff. 

"^^^^  S  Reedtz. 


No.  8.  Translation  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  May  8,  1852. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity ! 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  the  IMnco  President  of  the  French  Republic,  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  taking 
into  consideration  that  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Danish  monarchy,  as  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  is  of  high  importance  to  the  preser^-a- 
tion  of  peace,  and  that  an  arrangement  by  which  the  succession  to 
the  whole  dominions  now  imited  under  the  sceptre  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark  should  devolve  upon  the  male  line,  to  the 
exclusion  of  females,  would  be  the  best  means  of  securing  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  monarchy,  have  resolved,  at  the  invitation  of  his 
Danish  Majesty,  to  conclude  a  treaty  in  order  to  give  to  the  arrange- 
ments relating  to  such  order  of  succession  an  additional  pledge  of 
stability  by  an  act  of  European  acknowledgment. 

In  consequence  of  which,  the  august  contracting  parties  have 
named  as  their  Plenipotentaries  tjie  following : 

(Names  and  titles  of  the  I'lenipotontiaries.) 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  one  another  their  respective 
powers,  which  have  been  found  in  due  and  correct  form,  have 
agreed  on  the  following  articles  : — 

Art.  I. — After  having  taken  into  serious  consideration  the  in- 
terests of  his  monarchy,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  with  the 
assent  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Hereditary  Prince,  of  his  nearest 
cognates  entitled  to  the  succession  by  the  Royal  Law  of  Denmark, 
as  well  as  in  concert  with  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  he^d  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
having  declared  his  wish  to  regulate  the  order  of  succession  in  his 

2  E  2 
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dominions  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  do&nlt  of  issue  male  in  a  direct 
line  from  King  Frederick  III.  of  Denmark,  his  Crown  should  devolye 
upon  his  Highness  the  Prince  Christian  of  Slesvig-Holstein-Sonder- 
borg-Gluckshurg,  and  upon  the  issue  of  the  marriage  of  that  Prince 
with  her  Highness  the  Princess  Louise  of  Slesvig-Holstein-Sonder- 
borg-Gliicksburg,  bom  a  Princess  of  Hesse,  by  primc^eniture  from 
male  to  male ;  the  high  contracting  parties  appreciating  the  wisdom 
of  the  views  which  have  determined  the  eventual  adoption  of  that 
arrangement,  engage  by  common  consent,  in  case  the  contemplated 
contingency  should  be  realised,  to  acknowledge  in  his  Highness  the 
Prince  Christian  of  Slesvig-Holstein-Sonderborg-Glucksburg  and 
his  issue  male  in  the  direct  line  by  his  marriage  with  the  said 
Princess,  the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  whole  of  the  dominions  now 
united  under  the  sceptre  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Art.  II. — The  high  contracting  parties,  acknowledging  as  per- 
manent the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy, 
engage  to  take  into  consideration  the  frirther  propositions  which  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Demark  may  deem  it  expedient  to  address  to 
them  in  case  (which  God  forbid)  the  extinction  of  the  issue  male  in 
the  direct  line  of  his  Highness  the  Prince  Christian  of  Slesvig- 
Holstein-Sonderborg-GlUcksburg  by  his  marriage  with  her  Highness 
the  Princess  Louise  of  Slesvig-Holstoin-Sonderborg-Gliicksburg, 
bom  a  Princess  of  Hesse,  should  become  imminent. 

Art.  III. — It  is  expressly  understood  that  the  reciprocal  rights 
and  obligations  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation  concerning  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg — rights  and  obligations  established  by  the  Federal  Act 
of  1815,  and  by  the  existing  Federal  right — shall  not  be  afifected  by 
the  present  treaty. 

Art.  IV. — The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  to 
bring  the  present  treaty  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other  Powers,  and 
to  invite  them  to  accede  to  it. 

Art.  V. — ^The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged,  at  London  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks,  or 
sooner,  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  same,  and  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  8th  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

(Signed)        Malmesbury.  Brunnow. 

KiJBCEK.  Rehausen. 

A.  Walewsky.  Bille. 

BUNSEN. 
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No.  9.    A5J  ACT  OF  Cession,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Auoustenburg 

OONCERNINQ  HIS  POSSESSIONS  IN  SlESVIO,  DATED  DbC.  30,  1862. 

We,  Christian  August,  &c,  &c. 

1.  Cede  and  transfer  for  ourselves,  our  heirs,  and  descendants,  all 
our  rights  to  Ducal  Augustcnburg  estates  and  possessions  on  the 
Island  of  Als,  and  on  the  continent  of  the  duchy  of  Slesvig — namely, 
the  estates  of  Augustenburg,  <&c.  [here  follows  an  enumeration  of  the 
estates],  together  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  connected  with 
the  said  estates  and  possessions,  particularly  the^  patronatus,  as 
also  with  all  taxes  and  other  burdens,  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  his  successors  to  the  Crown,  so  that  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors to  the  Crown  shall  from  henceforth  quietly  and  undisturbed 
possess  the  same,  enjoy  all  the  revenues  derived  therefrom  as  rents, 
<&c.,  and  be  entitled  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  their  pleasure, 
as  with  other  Crown-property. 

2.  We  moreover  engage,  for  ourselves  and  our  femiily,  for  the 
future  to  take  up  otir  abode  beyond  the  dominions  and  lands  of  his 
Majesty  in  which  we  and  our  descendcmts,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are 
neither  permitted  nor  desirous  to  acquire  any  landed  property. 

3.  We  moreover  promise,  for  ub  and  our  family,  by  our  princely 
word  and  honour,  not  to  undertake  anything  whereby  tibe  tranquillity 
of  his  Majesty's  dominions  and  lands  might  be  disturbed,  nor  in 
any  way  to  counteract  the  resolutions  which  his  Majesty  might 
have  taken,  or  in  future  might  take,  in  reference  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  succession  to  all  the  lands  now  united  under  his  Majesty's 
sceptre,  or  to  the  eventual  organization  of  his  monarchy. 

4.  The  before-cited  cession  and  transfer  of  otir  own  rights,  and 
and  of  the  rights  of  our  heirs  and  descendanta  to  the  before-cited 
Ducal  Augustenburg  possessions  on  the  island  of  Als  and  the  conti- 
nent of  the  duchy  of  Slesvig,  as  well  as  the  obligations,  promises,  and 
assurances  before  mentioned,  undertaken  by  us  towards  his  Majesty, 
have  been  accepted  by  his  Majesty  the  King  for  himself  and  his 
Eoyal  successors  to  the  Crown  ;  and  he  has  on  his  side  promised  us, 
for  himself  and  his  Hoyal  successors  to  the  Crown,  the  following 
terms : — 

5.  His  Majesty  will,  as  compensation  for  the  before-cited  posses- 
sions and  estates  which  we  have  ceded  to  the  Crown,  pay  the  sum  of 
1,500,000  double  dollars,  &c.  [Here  follow  the  details  of  the  mode 
of  payment  by  instalments,  the  whole  sum  to  be  paid  up  till  1865.] 

6.  Besides,  his  Majesty  undertakes  the  liquidation  of  the  debts 
contracted  by  us  and  our  ancestors,  in  all  334,855  double  dollars, 
<fec.     [Here  follow  some  regulations  for  the  payment  of  this  sum.] 

7.  His  Majesty  also  grants  that  the  balance  realised  by  the 
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administration  arranged  by  hiH  Majesty  for  the  estates  now  by  us 
coded  to  him,  be  paid  to  ns  in  cash,  &o.  [The  smn  was  aboot 
130,000  double  dollars  (the  proceeds  for  four  years  and  a  half),  and 
the  Duke  acknowledged  the  accounts  as  correct  beforehand.] 

8,  9.  [The  King  undertook  to  pay  some  pensions,  &c.,  and  to 
order  the  restoration  of  certain  moveable  property  of  the  Duke's.] 

10.  We  accept  the  terms  granted  by  his  Majesty,  and  enumerated 
in  Arts.  5-9,  and  engage  to  issue  a  solemn  act  of  cession  and  renun- 
tion  of  ihe  estates  ceded  to  his  Majesty,  and  also  to  renounce  any 
and  every  claim  against  his  Majesty  or  his  officials  derived  from 
the  administration  of  the  said  estates  since  March  23,  1B48,  &o. 

We  promise  and  engage  hereby,  for  ourselves  and  our  heirs  and 
descendants,  in  the  most  binding  form,  that  We  will  &ithfally  fulfil 
on  our  side  all  that  has  been  stipulated  before,  and  will  not  allow 
any  of  ours  in  any  way  to  do  or  to  undertake  anything  against  it. 

In  witness  whereof,  &c. 

(Signed)        Curistian  August. 

Franl^art-  cn-ihe-Mainc,  Dec.  30,  1852.> 


No.  10.  Law  of  Buocession  for  the  Danish  Monarchy,  July  31, 

1853. 

We  Frederick  the  Seventh,  &c.  &c. 

Our  Boyal  ancestors  have  acknowledged  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  their  government  that  the  territories  which  are  united  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  Danish  kings  should  neither  be  divided  nor  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  In  accordance  with  this,  our  &ther.  King 
Christian  VIII.,  &c.,  in  the  Letters  Patent  of  July  8,  1846,  con- 
cerning the  succession,  which  were  signed  also  by  us,  being  then 
Crown  Prince,  assured  all  his  &ithful  subjects  that  his  exertions 
should  for  the  future,  as  hitherto,  be  directed  to  the  bringing  about 
of  a  complete  acknowledgment  of  the  integrity  of  the  collective 
Danish  state,  so  that  the  territories  united  imder  his  sceptre  should 
never  be  separated  from  each  other.  During  those  commotions 
which,  shortly  after  our  acccession  to  our  ancestral  throne,  in 
several  countries  of  Europe  threatened  to  subvert  the  foundations 
of  social  order,  and  which,  having  penetrated  also  within  the  limits 


1  In  an  English  pamphlet,  publUhed 
in  1853  in  the  Augustenburg  interest, 
Art.  4  is  thus  translated  (?):  "What- 
ever  rights  and  titles  belonging  to  us 
and  our  descendants  pertaining  to  the 
ducal  possessions  and  station  of  Augus- 
tenburg we  hereby  resign."  In  the 
same  publication  the  meaning  of  Art.  2 


is  incompletely  expreoaed  by  omission 
of  the  woi*ds  "as  a  matter  of  course  *' 
(selbtverstandlich),  which  have  reference 
to  the  fact  of  the  Duke  being  exiled  for 
high  treason. — ^Four  and  a  half  Danish 
double  dollars  make  a  trifle  more  than 
one  pound. 
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of  our  monarchy,  most  seriously  throatened  its  integrity,  We  have 
thought  it  our  duty  unflinchingly  to  maintain  this  principle,  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  which  had  been  delivered  to  us 
by  our  Boyal  ancestors  as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  their 
government. 

The  continued  internal  union  of  the  monarchy  is,  however,  con- 
ditioned by  a  common  succession  for  aU  its  parts.  The  exertions 
of  our  late  father,  and  our  own,  have  not  led  to  the  desired  results, 
viz.  to  procure  an  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  in  the  whole 
monarchy  of  the  cognatic  succession,  which,  for  the  case  of  the 
extinction  of  the  n^ale  line  descending  from  King  Frederick  III., 
now  reigning  over  the  whole  monarchy,  has  been  enacted  in  the 
Royal  Law,  and  which  is  indisputably  valid  in  our  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, in  our  duchy  of  Slesvig,  indissolubly  united  as  it  is  with  ihe 
Danish  Crown,  and  also  in  several  other  parts  of  the  monarchy. 
We  could  not,  therefore,  but  recognise  that  the  most  effectual  means 
for  the  prevention  of  a  future  dissolution  of  the  monarchy,  would 
be  to  issue,  and  procure  an  international  acknowledgment  of,  a 
new  law  of  succcsion  valid  for  the  whole  monarchy,  and,  therefore, 
involving  the  abolition  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  succession  in 
the  Royal  Law. 

The  attainment  of  this  object  was  prepared  partly  by  the  friendly 
good  will  of  his  Majesty  tlie  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  in  his  capacity 
of  the  chief  of  the  oldest  line  of  the  house  of  Holstoin-Gottorp,  re- 
nounced, in  favour  of  his  Highness  the  Prince  Christian  of  Slesvig- 
Holstein-Sonderborg-Gliicksburg  and  his  male  posterity,  those  claims 
of  inheritance  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  believed  the  said  line  to 
possess  on  a  part  of  our  hereditary  possessions  in  the  supposed  con- 
tingency ;  and  partly  by  the  magnanimous  willingness  with  which 
those  of  our  kinsmen  who  were  nearest  to  the  throne  renounced 
their  rights  of  succession  for  the  sake  of  bringing  about  the  object 
indicated.  We  then,  in  concert  with  our  imcle,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  rrincB  Heir  Frederick  Ferdinand,  resolved  to  transfer  the  suc- 
cession in  all  the  territories  united  under  our  sceptre,  in  the  event 
of  the  male  line  descending  from  King  Frederick  III.  becoming 
extinct,  to  his  Highness  the  Prince  Christian  of  Slesvig-Holstein- 
Sonderborg-Gliicksburg  and  the  male  issue  of  his  marriage  with  her 
Highness  the  Princess  Louise  of  Slesvig-Holstein-Sonderborg- 
Glucksburg,  bom  Princess  of  Hesse,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cognatic 
succession,  and  with  abolition  of  all  rights  of  succession  according 
to  the  Itoyal  Law. 

By  the  ti-eaty  concluded  in  London,  May  8th,  1852,  and  after- 
wards ratified  with  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of 
Hungaiy  and  Bohemia,  the  then  President  of  the  French  Republic 
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(now  Emperor  of  the  French),  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  (}reat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  to  which  treaty  the  majority  of  the  European  Powers  haTc 
afterwards  acceded,  in  consequence  of  the  invitation  directed  to 
them  in  accordance  with  the  4th  Article  of  the  treaty.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  acknowledgment  both  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Danish  monarchy  as  a  perpetual  principle  of  the  European  inter- 
national law,  and  also  of  the  arrangement  of  the  succession  resolved 
upon  by  us.  Finally,  the  united  Danish  Parliament  has  on  its  part,  in 
accordance  with  §  4  of  the  Fundamental  Law  of  June  5,  1849,  for 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  by  resolution  of  June  24,  1853,  consented 
to  the  proposals  submitted  to  it  concerning  the  arrangement  of  the 
succession  thus  intended  by  us.  In  oonsequenoe  of  this  We  are  now 
enabled  to  complete  the  work,  which  during  so  long  a  time  has  been 
the  object  of  our  exertions,  by  the  enactment  of  a  new  law  of  suc- 
cession comprising  the  whole  of  our  monarchy,  and  valid  in  all  its 
component  parts.     We  therefore  order  and  command  as  follows : — 

Art.  I. — If,  by  the  providence  of  Ood,  the  male  agnatic  posterity 
of  King  Frederick  III.,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  Koyal  Law  given 
by  the  same  King,  Nov.  14, 1665,  possesses.the  right  of  succession  to 
the  Danish  throne,  should  become  extinct,  then  all  and  every  right  of 
succession,  according  to  Arts.  27-40  of  the  said  Boyal  Law,  shall 
be  abolished,  and  only  man  of  man,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  females, 
shall  have  a  right  of  succession  in  all  the  territories  united  under 
our  sceptre.  In  this  case  the  succession  to  the  throne,  in  the  whole 
of  the  said  lands,  shall  devolve  upon  his  Highness  the  Prince 
Christian  of  Slesvig-Holstein-Sonderborg-Gliloksburg,  who  from 
henceforth  shall  bear  the  title  of  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  male 
issue  of  his  marriage  with  her  Highness  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Slesvig-Holstein-Sonderborg-Gliicksbuig,  now  Princess  of  Denmark, 
bom  Princess  of  Hesse. 

Art.  II. — By  this  issue,  man  of  man,  bom  in  legitimate  matri-> 
mony,  shall  the  Crown  be  inherited,  according  to  primogeniture 
and  agnatic  lineal  order  of  succession. 

Art.  III. — If  (which  God  forbid)  in  future  time  there  shoxdd  be 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  princely  male  issue  thus  called  to  the 
throne  should  become  extinct,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  our  suc- 
cessor on  the  Danish  throne  at  that  time  reigning  to  ti^e  care,  that 
the  further  arrangement  of  the  succession  is  effected  in  the  manner 
affording  the  greatest  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  and  also  to  obtain  for  the  new  arrangement  of  the  succession 
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an  European  acknowledgment  in  confonnity  with  tlie  2nd  Article 
of  the  London  Treaty. 

•  Thus  We  have  given  and  enacted  this  law  of  succession  for  the 

whole  Danish  monarchy,  which  we  have  taken  care  to  be  prepared 

both  in  the  Danish  and  the  German  languages,  and  to  be  signed  by 

our  uncle  his  Royal  Highness  the  Piince  Heir  Frederick  Ferdinand 

and  all  the  other  members  of  our  Privy  Council ;  and  it  is  our 

command  that  the  original  shall  be  deposited  and  preserved  in  our 

l*rivy  Archive. 

(Signed)        Fkederik  R. 

Frederik  Ferdinand.         C.  A.  Bluhme. 
Orsted.  W.  C.  E.  Sponnbck. 

ReVEN TLOW-CrIMINIL.  StEEN  BlLLE. 

C.  MOLTKK.  A.  W.  SCHEEL. 

C.  F.  Hansen. 
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fiteiu,  and  that  tho  frontier  between  the  two  duchies  from  the  month 
of  the  Eyder  Canal  mns  along  the  water-edge  on  the  Slesvig  side 
until  the  entrance  of  the  fiord,  and  then  crosses  to  the  opposite 
Holstein  tihore.  According  to  the  view  of  the  Danish  GoTemment^ 
the  boundary  line  is  continued  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eyder  Canal, 
in  the  same  direction,  to  the  middle  of  the  water,  and  firom  thence, 
keeping  the  middle  between  both  shores,  runs  to  the  north  into  the 
Baltic.  The  object  of  dispute  is  therefore  a  sheet  of  water.  The 
German  claim  is  entirely  founded  upon  a  document  of  1334,  by 
which  Ihike  Yaldemar  of  South  Jutland  granted  the  citizens  of 
Kiel  amongst  other  privileges  also  the  same  rights  along  the 
Danish  shore  of  the  inlet  as  they  possessed  by  a  grant  from  the 
Uolstein  Counts  along  the  Holstein  shore,  viz.,  a  monopoly  of 
loading  and  unloading  at  the  shore,  and  a  right  to  exact  **  har- 
bour dues  "  of  all  strange  ships  anchoring  there  for  trading  pur- 
poses. It  was  a  common  occurrence  at  that  time  for  towns 
situated  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  (e.  g,  Flensborg)  to  secure  to  them- 
selves similar  privileges,  the  only  peculiar  feature  in  this  case  being 
that  the  citizens  of  Kiel  had  theirs  from  two  princes,  because  the 
shores  of  their  inlet  belonged  to  two  different  countries.  The  pri- 
vilege still  exists,  but  it  is  of  an  entirely  private  nature,  such  as  any 
commercial  or  industrial  company  might  possess,  even  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  cannot  possibly  have  any  bearing  upon  the  frontier 
between  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  Duke  Yaldemar  not  having  ceded 
the  territory  to  the  Counts  of  Holstein. 

Across  the  Cimbrian  peninsula  the  boundary  line  is  chiefly 
formed  by  the  Eyder,  which  originates  in  Holstein,  and  flowing 
towards  the  north  approaches  the  inlet  of  Kiel  until  within  a 
couple  of  miles  from  this  town,  traversing  several  lakes,  of  which 
the  last  is  tho  lake  of  Flemhude.  From  this  the  Eyder  issues,  with 
a  due  westerly  course,  and  from  this  point  to  its  mouth  it  forms  the 
frontier  between  the  two  duchies.  To  the  east,  of  the  lake  of  Flem- 
hude the* frontier  was  formerly  marked  by  an  old  dyke,  called 
Landwehr,  about  two  miles  long,  which  has  now  disappeared,  and 
by  a  small  river,  called  Levensau,  and  &lling  into  the  fiord  of  Kiel 
at  Holtenau.  On  the  sites  of  the  dyke  and  this  river  there  is  now, 
since  1784,  a  canal,  which  follows  the  old  landmark  very  closely. 
After  some  discussion  the  German  Commissioners  in  Bendsburg 
acknowledged  the  boundary  line  along  the  canal;  but  although 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than,  that  the  Eyder  west  of  the 
lake  of  Flemhude  has  from  time  immemorial  formed  the  fixmtier 
between  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  between  the  original  Danish  realm  and 
Germany,  they  claimed  some  land  for  Holstein  at  two  places  to 
the  noith  of  the  river,  viz.,  at  Stapelholm  and  at  Kendsbui^. 

III.  Stapelholm  is  tho  name  of  a  district  situated  in   the  angle 
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between  Treen  (German  :  Treene)  and  Eyder,  at  the  junction  of  these 
rivers,  and  nearly  enclosed  between  them  and  the  Sorge,  another 
tributary  of  the  Eyder.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  district 
has  ever  since  the  year  1500  been  administered  and  in  every  way 
treated  by  Government  as  a  component  part  of  Slesvig  belonging  to 
the  bailiwick  Gottorp.  The  German  Commissioners  thought,  how- 
ever, that  it  might  be  claimed  by  Holstein  for  several  reasons,  which 
we  will  mention,  together  with  the  counter-argument.  1.  Thoy 
maintained  that  the  Eyder  in  olden  time  sent  a  branch  towards  the 
north,  following  the  yellow  dotted  line  on  the  map,  and  joining  the 
Treen  about  two  miles  south  of  HoUingsted.  From  thence  the  waters 
of  the  Eyder,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  returned  to  the  main 
stream  through  the  present  lower  course  of  the  Treen.  The  German 
Commissioners  maintained,  that  Stapelholm  and  the  adjoining  Bormer 
and  Merger  Koeg  thus  formed  an  island  in  the  Eyder,  which  they 
further  maintained  belongs  to  Holstein,  the  supposed  northern  branch 
of  the  Eyder  forming  the  original  frontier.  There  is,  however,  no  his- 
torical report  of  such  a  branch  of  the  Eyder,  nor  can  it  possibly  have 
existed.  At  present  there  is  a  watercourse  where  the  German  Com- 
missioners placed  their  frontier,  but  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  canals 
of  a  modem  origin  (neue  Sorge,  &c.),  and — which  entirely  settles  the 
question — the  waters  flow  from  the  Treen  down  to  the  Eyder,  and 
not  vke  versd.  If  there  ever  was  a  natural  watercourse,  it  must 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Treen,  not,  as  the  German  Commissioners 
thought,  of  the  Eyder ;  but  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  a  branch  of  the 
Treen  ever  marked  the  frontier,  which,  therefore,  never  can  have 
been  where  they  would  now  place  it.  The  assertion  that  a  branch  of 
the  Eyder  in  olden  time  took  this  northerly  direction  implied  in 
reality  that  the  waters  of  this  river  flowed  uphiU  for  about  14  miles. 

2.  The  German  Commissioners  alleged  in  corroboration  of  their 
hypothesis,  according  to  which  Stapelholm  was  not  originally  a  part 
of  Slesvig,  that  it  is  not  named  in  King  Yaldemar's  *-Book  of 
Estates,'  1231.  This,  however,  proves  only  that  the  king  had  no 
revenues  of  the  district  at  that  time ;  and  from  a  contemporaneous 
list  of  the  estates  of  the  bishopric  of  Slesvig,  we  know  that  a  great 
part  of  Stapelholm  belonged  to  that  see. 

3.  The  German  Commissioners  further  alleged  that  it  was  well 
known,  that  the  governor  of  the  district  had  in  olden  time  his  abode 
on  the  Thielenburg,  a  castle  the  site  of  which  is  now  on  the  Holstein 
side  of  the  Eyder.  This  is,  however,  easily  explained  by  the  equally 
well-known  facts,  that  until  the  year  1 500  the  castle  was  situated  on 
an  island  ill  the  river  belonging  to  Slesvig,  but  that  the  people  of 
Dithmarschen,  at  that  time  still  independent,  took  possession  of  the 
castle  in  the  said  year,  and,  filling  up  the  southern  branch  of  the 
river,  joined  the  island  and  the  castle  to  the  Holstein  shore,  which 
belonged  to  them. 


4*>  *.  y  THE  ra>>3rrcE2  bftstzx  aft.  t. 

4.  Tbi»  £jiK  ^rrdkeiLZ  '€  'Jut  Gi^mma.  ^\mmzmmyofB!f9  vml  j^b^i 
EL.  db»i  siiritil-^  west  lAir  •QL^izlfr  '.^  HobtiexA  i-xer^iacd  tL<«^  risdELtt  *.■# 
priai2iai  in  S?ac<>1c*:  ol  asii  ^r.-^eriusd  h  «»  4  p«R  of  H'^teeiii.  And 

to  Ij^TLSiATiL  H'j'iaZKiiL  n^sK  icill  £AT«  ik  ri^t.2  to  ciuzA  cbe  dMCrict. 
^^'.71^  h  Lw  Ei>v  {-.7  :Lr<z«  ci&BXiirie»  l«ea  tre»»ti  &i»  a  put  of 
Afigriz-  Thi  iMrJAJL  ULa^er  viMw  cL&s  c&fr  Ail^i^cti  £ici  ^bd  not 
proT«  tLk*  S^sf'slb:lm  re*Ilj  b«cw:-cu»i  to  H^ilacein.  The  tmth 
K  tLkt  bj  A  <k«*i  of  ILhT  li.  12it*>.  wkkh  t*  sdU  extuit«  the 
uc'^  Erik  '.f  ^.nth  Ja:lujil  nJH-riewiU  "^aH  c«r  luid  between  tbe 
¥W6^T  ftzkd  cikr  .^lie.  CAzmclT:   Stw«'^.  Fretfk&Ieth.  Ssireliioim.  the 

*  *  » 

l^^rctft  J&mviio.  Asd  iLe  io«n  •>!  BcAlsbms  *  <bm  iL*jt  tbe  CHtleV 
to  the  G>^i3ii-*  of  HcUtfiin  ^r  a  fcai  of  ^.*>«>  narcs  siiT\er.  Sta- 
pcril^Jiii  wtiA  &ot  ndfE:«m<«L  bTxt  whrii  iht  King  of  D^enn&*rk  had 
become  Co>z&:  •>f  Holftein,  Sttpelb.lm  va».  about  tbe  j«ar  loC"\ 
Rsiftor&il  to  iu  Old  o:<nnexion  with  SIe«vig.  and  joinied  to  the 
bailiwick  of  Gvttoq).  Tbe  K-^Teneigntv  had  nexer  ceased  to  be 
with  Denmark,  an^l  c>-nM  ther&fore  not  be  tran&fi&med  frouk  Holstein 
to  lAenmark.  S:apelh^«!m  bekingcd  afterwaids  to  the  Duke  of 
Gottorp,  and  n:Tf:ned  to  Denmark  in  172«!%  as  well  as  Femem, 
withr^fit  any  donbt  being  expressed  by  anybody  aa  to  their  being 
both  parta  «:/  the  Gottorp  poaeflsiont  in  Slesvig  which  the  Danish 
Kin$;  then  acquired. 

IV.  JUrt^%f/*irg  ooni»ii^ts  of  two  parts.  New  Rendsbnrg,  on  the 
nonthem  bank  of  the  Eyder,  cm  Uolstein  ground,  and  Old  Bends- 
burg,  ru  three  i&lands  in  the  rirer,  and,  according  to  the  Danish 
▼iew,  on  Slesvig  ground.  It  was  until  lately  a  fortress,  and  that 
circumstance  enhanced  the  interest  of  Grermany  in  claiming  not  only 
tlie  whole  of  the  town,  but  also  a  considersble  tract  of  land  on  the 
northern  l>ank  of  the  river,  where  the  so-called  ^  Crown  work  *^  was 
situated.  The  greater  part  of  the  fortifications  having  now  been 
demoliithed,  the  dispute  concerning  the  frontier  at  this  place  is  not 
of  so  much  importance  as  formerly.  A  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  town  will  perhaps  best  elucidate  the  question.  The  place 
hah  been  knon^Ti  since  the  dawn  of  history.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
islands  that,  according  to  Saxo,  the  Danish  prince  Uffo,  in  the 
mythiciil  times  of  the  North,  fought  his  fJEonous  duel  with  the  Saxon 
giant,  meeting  at  the  frontier  of  both  nations.  Some  time  after,  we 
find  that  the  high  road  of  communication  between  Germany  and 
Denrmirk  crosKod  the  Eyder  at  this  place,  which  thus  became  of 
military  imp(^>rtance,  and  a  fortification  is  said  to  have  been  built 
there  in  the  eleventh  centurj-  by  a  Prince  Bjom  of  Denmark.  At 
the  iK'giiining  of  the  13th  century  the  Danish  Kings  hatd  made  ex- 
tfriisive  c<mquests  in  North  Germany,  but  by  a  peace  in  1225  King 
Valdemar  11.  was  obliged  to  restore  to  the  Empire  all  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Empire,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder,  and  also  to 
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surrender  the  castle  of  Bendsburg  to  Count  Adolph  of  Holstein.  The 
King,  however,  the  next  year,  recovered  the  castle,  which  after- 
wards came  into  possession  of  the  Dukes  of  South  Jutland,  when  this 
province  had  been  transformed  into  a  fief  of  Denmark.  The  dukes 
mortgaged  the  castle  to  Margrave  Otto  of  Brandenburg  in  1252,  and 
in  1260  the  town  which  had  arisen  under  its  walls  was  mortgaged  to 
the  Counts  of  Holstein  by  the  deed  before  mentioned.  Some  time  after, 
we  find  that  the  Holstein  Counts  had  given  back  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory mortgaged  to  them  in  1260,  but  had — no  doubt  in  exchange  for 
tliis  territory— obtained  the  castle,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
redeemed  by  the  Duke  of  South  Jutland  from  the  Margrave.  Thus 
the  whole  of  Hendsburg  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Counts  of  Hol- 
stein by  a  mortgage,  and  was  not  redeemed,  any  more  than  Stapel- 
holm.  The  latter  was  restored  to  Slesvig  when  the  King  of  Denmark 
became  Count  of  Holstein,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  Eends- 
burg,  which  in  the  mean  while  had  grown  into  an  important  town. 
According  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  it  Had  been  treated  by  the 
Counts  as  a  part  of  their  own  dominions,  although  they  held  it  only 
as  a  mortgage,  and  had  thus  come  into  very  close  connexion  with 
Holstein.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  this  connexion  was  allowed 
to  remain,  particularly  as  the  new  quarter  of  the  town  arising  on 
the  Holstein  side  of  the  Eyder  soon  outgrew  the  old ;  and  at  a  later 
period  Eendsburg  became  the  chief  town  in  a  Holstein  bailiwick  of 
that  name.  It  has  never  yet  been  proposed  to  separate  the  Slesvigian 
part  of  Bendsburg  from  the  Holstein  part,  but  of  course  it  might 
become  necessary  to  do  so. 

In  course  of  time  the  town  of  Bendsburg  itself,  and  several  public 
institutions  in  Bendsburg,  acquired  possessions  north  of  the  Eyder, 
whereby  also  two  villages  there  came  under  the  town  jurisdiction, 
without  on  that  account  ceasing  to  belong  to  Slesvig.  Nor  was  this 
the  case  with  four  other  villages,  which  in  the  16th  and  the  17th 
centuries  one  by  one  were  detached  from  the  administrative  divisions 
of  Slesvig  to  which  they  belonged,  and  transferred  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bailiff  of  Bendsburg  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
In  1778  it  was  discussed  whether  "the  six  villages  to  the  north  of 
the  river  ought  not  to  bo  restored  to  the  Slesvig  authorities,  but 
similar  considerations  of  convenience  to  those  which  from  the  first 
had  suggested  their  connexion  with  Holstein,  also  recommended 
its  continuance,  and  it  was  only  prescribed  (August  12,  1778) 
that  they  should  in  all  public  documents  be  styled  Slesvigian,  as 
had  always  been  the  case,  in  the  register.  In  1860  they  were 
finally  united  with  the  Slesvig  bailiwick  Hiitten. 

The  German  Commissioners  always  admitted  that  the  existen«e 
of  a  mere  administrative  connexion,  however  old,  between  the 
disputed  localities  and  Holstein,  could  not  entitle  Germany  to 
demand  their  incorporation  with  the  Federal  territories ;  but  they 
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maintained  tliat  the    connexion    was  of  a    political  nature,   the 
aoveroigntj   over    these  localities  originallj  belonging,   as   they 
thought  to  the  Empire,  and  never  having  been  ceded  to  Denmark. 
As  for  the  districts  to  the  north  of  the  river,  the  words  of  the  peace 
of  1225,  the  last  settlement  of  the  frontier  between  Denmark  and 
Germany,  would,  however,  seem  decisive,  implying  as  they  do,  that 
no  land  north  of  the  Eyder  belonged  to  the  Empire.     Besides,  the 
Danish  Commissioners  proved  without  difficulty,  that  the  disputed 
districts  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  had  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  town  and  bailiwick  of  Rendsbui^,  one  by  one, 
and  at  a  much  later  period,  viz.  between  1 544  and  1 G84,  in  which 
year  the  last  of  them,  namely  the  one  nearest  to  the  town,  on  which 
afterwards  the  **  Crownwork  "  was  constructed,  had  by  Christian  V. 
been  separated  from  the  Slesvig  bailiwick  of  Gottorp  and  joined  to 
the  town  of  Bendsburg,  under  a  special  reservation  as  to  its  character 
as  Slesvig  soil.    It  was  shown  that  all  these  arrangements  were  solely 
due  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Danish  kings,  who  of  course  had  not 
intended  to  aggrandise  the  German  Empire.     The  administration  of 
these  localities  by  Holstein  authorities  had  naturally  led  to  some 
anomalies,  but  their  character  as  parts  of  Slesvig  had  not  been  for- 
gotten, as  might  be  seen  from  their  having  been  set  down  in  the 
register  (the  oldest  being  of  1G2G)  as  Slesvigian,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  appeal  from  them  to  Imperial  courts  was  on  that  account 
thought  unlawful  (e.  g.,  in  a  case  of  1598).     The  German  Commis- 
sioners ultimately   gave   up  their  pretension  to   Fockbecky  Nubbd^ 
Lehmbeck,  and   Borgstedt ;  but  it  does  not  appear  why  they,  never- 
theless, persisted  in  claiming  Alt  and  Neu  Biidelsdorf. 

With  regard  to  Old  Rendsbuig,  the  German  Commissioners  started 
from  the  supposition,  that  of  the  two  broad  branches  of  the  Eyder 
which  now  surround  it  (the  two  middle  ones  are  mere  millbrooks), 
the  northern  formed  the  frontier.  This  they  concluded  from  its 
being  the  broadest,  and  the  one  used  for  navigation,  and  in  proof 
that  it  had  always  been  so,  they  appealed  to  a  print  from  a  Theatrtm 
Urhium  of  1 504,  pretending  to  represent  Rendsburg.  They  further 
concluded  that  Bendsburg  was  situated  between  the  Eyder  and  the 
Elbe  and,  therefore  belonged  to  Germany,  and  alleged  that  the 
Danish  Government  itself  had  formerly  admitted  this  by  allowing 
prayers  for  the  German  Emperor  to  be  read  in  the  parish  church  of 
Old  Rendsburg  (St.  Mary's),  and  also  by  allowing  the  x)ayment  of 
Imperial  taxes  by  the  whole  town  without  distinction.  The  first 
of  these  allegations  seems  not  to  be  correct ;  ^  in  an}*'  case  the  fact 


*  Camerer  says  in  hia  'Six  Treatises 
of  Holstein/  Leipsdg,  1756,  p.  60,  that 
the  Eyder  had  always  been  the  frontier 
between  the  Qerman  Empire  and  the 
duchy  of  Slesrig ;  he  refers  to  the  in- 


scription—" Eidora  RonuaU  Imperii  Ter- 
minus" and  adds,  "This  separation  is 
still  more  forcibly  expressed  by  the 
circamstance,  that  in  the  old  town 
prayers  are  read  in  the  church  only  for 
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wonld  be  easily  explained  by  the  circnmstance  that  St  Mary's 
parish  also  embraces  a  considerable  part  of  New  Rendsburg,  on  ihe 
Holstein  or  German  side  of  the  river.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Old 
Kendsburg  defrayed  a  part  of  the  Imperial  contribution  of  the 
town  was  a  consequence  of  its  administrative  connexion  in  other 
respects  with  New  Eendsburg  and  the  Holstein  authorities.  But 
that  this  had  no  political  bearing  may  be  safely  concluded  from  the 
fact  that,  such  taxes  were  paid  regularly  for  more  than  one  century 
(from  about  1550  to  1664)  by  the  four  villages  north  of  the  Eyder, 
which  as  the  Commissioners  were  obliged  to  admit,  did  never  belong 
to  the  Empire.  Nay,  even  in  other  parts  of  Slesvig  the  inhabitants 
were  now  and  then  called  upon  to  assist  their  Holstein  fellow- 
subjects  in  this  respect  without  in  the  least  prejudicating  the 
independence  of  the  duchy  of  the  Empire  (compare  also  p.  359). 

But  it  was  in  vain,  that  the  German  Commissioners  exerted 
themselves  to  find  indirect  proofe  for  their  idea  of  an  original 
German  sovereignty  over  Old  Rendsburg,  and  to  bring  this  idea  into 
harmony  with  some  of  the  many  historical  facts  (as  the  deed  of 
1260),  which  proved  its  incorrectness.  Their  fundamental  view, 
that  the  present  northern  branch  of  the  river  ever  formed  the 
frontier,  was  totally  erroneous.  Not  to  mention  the  express 
testimony  of  a  number  of  ancient  and  modem  writers  (see  e.  g,  our 
foot-note),  the  Danish  Commissioners  proved,  in  1851,  by  means 
of  military  maps  from  the  17th  century  and  other  documents, 
that  the  site  of  Old  Rendsburg  originally  formed  a  low-lying 
peninsula  to  the  north  of  the  river,  intersected  by  two  or  three 
narrow  streamlets  used  as  millbrooks ;  that  by  the  extension  of  the 
fortifications,  in  1684,  the  northernmost  of  them  had  been  filled 
up,  a  new  rampart  constructed  on  its  northern  bank,  and  a 
broad  moat  dug  in  front  of  it  through  Slesvig  soil.  This  was 
in  1784  deepened  and  opened  for  navigation  in  connexion  with  the 
Eyder  Canal,  and  forms  now  the  northern  branch  of  the  river.  It 
was  also  observed,  that  in  1684  the  matter  had  been  investigated, 
the  result  being  that  Old  Rendsburg  was  entirely  on  Danish 
ground,  and  an  inscription  had  been  placed  over  the  new  gate 
of  the  old  town  facing  the  southern  branch  of  the  river  to  this 
effect — "  Eidora  Romani  Imperii  Terminus,^^  It  had  been  taken  away 
in  1806  when  the  Empire  was  dissolved,  and  Holstein  consolidated 


his  Royal  Majesty  of  Denmark,  but  in 
the  new  town  as  being  on  thia  aide  of 
the  Eyder,  both  for  the  German  Emperor 
and  for  his  Koyal  Majesty,  as  Duke  of 
Holstein.'*  (The  Duchy  was  then  not 
yet  incorporated).  Putter  aays  ('  Hiitory 
of  the  German  Empire/  Gottingen, 
1786,  i.  p.  137)    that  the   Eyder    had 


been  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Empire 
already  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
"  and  this  is  still  the  case,  and  so  ac- 
curately, that  in  Keudsbui^g,  through 
which  the  Eyder  flows,  prayers  are  read 
for  the  Emperor  on  this  side  of  the 
Eyder,  but  not  in  that  part  of  the  town, 
which  is  on  the  other  side." 
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with  the  Daniah  state,  bnt  that  it  had  stood  in  liie  proper  place 
the  Danish  CommissionerB  in  1851  maintained,  and  as  we  think 
ftilly  proTed. 

In  these  diaonssions  another  pnrelj  antiquarian  matter  was 
a^^.  tonohed  upon,  which  has  no  hearing  on  the  present 
SaSrSSum  frontier,  but  which  is  now  and  then  alluded  to  in  German 
™"'"^^**^  books,  and  on  which,  therefore,  a  few  remarks  may  find 
a  place  in  this  treatise.  We  mean  a  theory  oheiished  by  Gteiman 
authors,  that  there  existed,  for  nearly  a  centuiy  before  1027,  a 
Slesvigian  margraviate  belonging  to  the  (German  Empire.  Their 
authority  is  a  report  in  the  *  Chronicle  of  Adam  of  Bremen*  (1070) 
to  the  effect  that  the  author  had  heard  from  a  certain  weU-infinmed 
Danish  bishop,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  that  the  German 
Emperor  Henry  I.  had  advanced  the  fix>ntier  of  the  Empire  to  the 
town  of  Slesvig,  and  established  a  German  oolony  and  a  Margrave 
there.  Adam  of  Bremen  says  further  that  some  time  afterwards, 
at  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Otto  the  Great,  the  Danes  killed  the 
Maigrave  and  destroyed  the  colony,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  great  campaign  against  Denmark  in  945.  In  a  third  place, 
Adam  of  Bremen  says,  that  in  1027,  the  Emperor  Conrad  II.  ceded 
to  King  Eanut  the  Great  of  Denmark  and  England,  the  margraviate 
to  the  north  of  the  Eyder.  The  Danish  wars  of  Henry  I.  and  Otto 
the  Great  are  spoken  of  by  many  other  chroniclers,  but  none  d 
them  mention  these  circumstances,  nor  the  transaotiona  of  1027. 
A  second  chronicler,  Hdmdd  (1172),  says  in  a  certain  place,  that  the 
town  of  Slesvig  and  the  whole  province  between  the  Slie  and  the 
Eyder  had  belonged  to  Germany  at  the  time  of  Otto  the  Great.  (This 
land  was  then  an  immense  uninhabited  forest  called  Jamwith.)  But 
Hchnold  is  well  known  to  have  done  little  else  than  copy  and  improve 
upon  Adam  of  Bremen,  at  least  where  he  speaks  of  Denmark ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  prove  that  neither  the  town  of  Slesvig  nor  the  Dannevirke 
have  ever  been  in  the  possession  of  Germany.  The  truth  seems  to 
have  been  told  by  a  third  and  older  chronicler,  Dkhmar  of  Merse- 
burg.  He  relates  that  at  the  time  of  his  own  birth,  in  976,  Otto  II., 
having  succeeded  in  taking  the  Dannevirke  by  assault,  built  a  castle 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  left  a  German  garrison  there ;  but  that  in 
982,  the  Danes  destroyed  the  castle,  and  killed  the  garrison.  This 
is  clearly  the  original  fact,  which  has  been  expanded  into  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  other  chroniclers.  Many  other  facts  prove  that  if 
anything  was  ceded  by  Germany  in  1027,  it  must  have  been  mere 
pretensions.  When,  therefore,  some  people  speak  of  a  Gorman 
margraviate  comprising  all  Slesvig,  and  propose  to  reclaim  the 
duchy  as  an  avulsum  Imperii,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  in 
earnest 
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The  history,  present  position,  and  numerical  strength  of  the  different 
nationalities  inhabiting  Slesvig,  might  be  expected  to  be  so  fisur 
matters  of  fact  as  to  preclude  any  serious  controversy  on  these  sub- 
jects. Nevertheless  few  topics  have  been  more  passionately  discussed 
between  Danes  and  Germans  of  late  years.  The  discussion  is  of 
importance,  because  it  is  on  the  plea  of  the  principle  of  nationality 
that  the  Germans  claim  Slesvig  for  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
Now  and  then  an  onthusiastio  antiquarian  alludes  to  the  mythical 
Slesvigian  margraviate,  and  suggests  the  propriety  of  reclaiming 
Slesvig  as  an  old  avuhum  Imperii  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  admitted 
that  (apart  from  the  right  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Slesvig, 
claimed  under  the  agreement  of  1851-52),  if  Germany  cannot  claim 
the  possession  of  Slesvig  on  the  plea  of  the  principle  of  nationality, 
the  duchy  cannot  be  claimed  for  Germany  at  alL  In  elucidation  of 
the  account  we  have  given  elsewhere,  of  the  discussion  on  this 
subject,  we  propose  in  this  place  to  record  a  few  testimonies,  chro- 
nologically arranged,  on  the  state  of  things  in  point  of  nationality 
in  Slesvig  at  different  periods. 

On  the  German  side  it  is  contended  that  the  German  population 
in  Slesvig  is  aboriginal,  and  that  the  Danish  has  immi-  ^^^^^^^ 
grated ;  whilst  on  the  Danish  side  the  very  reverse  is  nationauty 
maintained.     The  Germans  appeal  to  the  habitation  of  the        ^'^^^ 
country  in  olden  time  by  Angles,  whom  they  consider  a  German 
tribe  inhabiting  originally  the  whole  country,  and  partly  supplanted 
by  Danes  coming  from  Jutland,  when  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
emigrated  to  England,  in  the  sixth  century.     The  Germans  also 
appeal  to  the  very  general  use  of  their  language  for  public  purposes, 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  as  early  a  period  as  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  Danes  consider  the  circxunstances  connected  with  the  Anglian 
habitation  and  emigration  as  too  remote  and  uncertain  to  afford 
any  admissible  ground  for  argument  in    this  question.^     Danish 

^  Nothing  IB  eaaier  than  to  show,  that  Grammaticua  (about  1200)  says  that 
a  close  affinity  eziated  between  Danes  "Dan  and  Angol  were  brothers;"  but 
and  Angles,  as  the  old  chronicler  Sazo    whilst  the   Danes  conclude  from  this 
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authoTB,  therefore,  confine  themselyes  to  the  time  after  Charlemagne, 
and  maintain  that  since  then,  at  least,  Slesvig — as  far  as  it  was 
inhahitedy  and  excepting  the  Frisian  territory  along  the  western 
shore — ^was  entirely  Danish ;  and  that  the  frontier  towards  Germany 
was  the  Eyder.  They  admit  that  a  tract  of  land  between  the  Dan- 
nevirke  (built  by  Danish  kings  in  the  ninth  century)  and  the  Eyder, 
waste  until  then,  was  cultivated  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  chiefly  by  German  settlers;  and  that  this  part  of  the 
country  may  be  said  to  have  an  originally  German  population.  But 
at  the  same  time  they  strongly  maintain,  that  whatever  tenitoiy 
the  German  nationality  now  inhabits  in  Slesvig  beyond  this,  fias 
been  won  from  the  Danish  and  Frisian  nationalities ;  not,  as  is  pre- 
tended on  the  other  side,  because  the  German  language  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  higher  civilisation,  but  by  immigration  from  Holstein 
and  other  parts  of  Germany ;  and  also  by  a  violent  propaganda 
begun  at  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  and  only  checked  since  1850. 
That  the  use  of  German,  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  superseded  Latin  as  official  language,  proves  nothing  in 
the  eyea  of  Danish  authors  for  the  nationality  of  the  people.  The 
greatest  store  of  material  for  the  elucidation  of  this  question,  is  in 
a  work  on  the  '  Nationality  of  Slesvig,'  published  by  Professor  C. 
Allen,  in  Copenhagen,^  which  follows  the  progress  of  the  German 
hmguage  in  the  duchy  step  by  step,  and  adduces  an  immense 
amount  of  testimony,  which  is  the  more  striking,  as  it  is  derived 
mostly  from  German  sources.  From  this  work  we  extract  the  few 
following  data : — 

Adam  of  Bremen  (eleventh  century)  says  in  his  work  'Historia 
HifltoricAi  £cclesi»,' ''  Next  to  us  live  the  iWes  who  are  called  Jutes 
a££^(S^~'  down  to  the  Slie.  This  Danemark  is  separated  from  us 
2J^JJ  by  the  river  Eyder ;  "  and  similar  passages  occur  else- 
oeotuiy.  where  in  his  works.  The  land  between  the  Eyder  and 
the  Slie  was  waste,  and  that  this  waste  land  was  the  old  boundary 
between  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons,  nationally  and  politically,  long 
before  the  time  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  appears  from  the  old  Sagas 
and  other  literary  testimony,  as  well  as  from  runic  inscriptions, 
local  names,  and  in  short,  from  all  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  question. 

From  1150  to  1400,  the  general  laws  and  the  statutes  of  the  towns 


that  the  Angles  were  rather  a  Scandi- 
nayian  than  a  Qerman  tribe,  German 
auihom,  asBuming,  d  priori,  a  German 
nationality  for  the  Angles,  conclude 
that    the  Duies    also  were    originally 


in  Slesrig  or  South  Jutland,'  Copen- 
hagen, 1857,  2  Tola.,  pp.  468  and  759, 
with  4  Maps;  also  a  Qerman  tnmsla- 
tion.  A  short  compilation  firom  this 
work  is  'The  Nationality  of  Slesrig,' 


Qermans.  |  London,  1861,  Chapman  and  Hall,  with 

i   'History  of  the  Danish  Language    a  Mi^. 
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were  all  giyen  in  Danish,  or  in  Latin  mixed  with  Danish  words. 
Since  then  the  old  laws  and  statutes  began  to  be  trans-  oid  uwb. 
lated  into  (jerman,  partly  because  Grorman  took  the  place  fln^Si^^ 
of  Latin  for  public  purposes ;  partly,  as  we  are  expressly  <«»*«»nr. 
told,  for  the  benefit  of  the  immigrated  Holstein  noblemen  and 
landlords,  and  Glerman  traders. 

Li  1421,  a  declaration  was  given  by  an  assembly  of  delegates 
from  all  classes  of  the  population,  concerning  the  relation  ^  ^eniict  of 
of  Slesvig,  then  called  South  Jutland,  to  Denmark,   in      i^^i. 
which  the  following  passages  occur:  *'  Jutland  in  the  realm  of  Den- 
mark, which  Jutland  is  called  North  Jutland  and  South  Jutland,  on 
account  of  its  size,  although  it  all  means  one  land,  and  the  language 
is  one ;"  and  further  on,  *'  Item  the  fourth,  that  the  language  in  general 
use  is  always  Danish,  in  this  aforesaid  South  Jutland  as  well  as  in 
North  Jutland."    Dankwerth  says  in  his  celebrated  *  Lan-  rnuikwerth, 
desbeschreibung '  of  1652,  **  Nowadays  live  in  this  duchy       *«*^ 
Danes,  or  Jutes,  Saxons  and  Frisians.   The  Jutes  possess  the  greater 
part,  as  all  inhabitants  between  Eolding  (at  the  north  frontier)  and 
the  town  of  Sleswick  are  Jutes  or  Danish  people  who  speak  Danish, 
excepting  Flensburg,  where  Danish  and  German  are  mixed.  The  town 
of  Sleswick  with  all  that  lies  between  the  Slie,  the  Eyder,  and  the 
Levensau  [the  present  Eyder  Canal],  is  principally  inhabited  by 
Saxons,  who  speak  Low  Saxon,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Femem." 
At  the  time  of  Dankwerth  the  land  between  Dannevirke,  the  Slie  (or 
rather  the  head  of  the  Slie),  and  the  Eyder,  which  was  waste  when 
Adam  of  Bremen  wrote  his  Chronicle,  had  been  brought  under  cul- 
tivation by  colonists  principally  from  Holstein.      A  highly  credited 
German  author,  Gebhardi^  wrote  in  1770,  in  his  *  History  oebhardi, 
of  Denmark,'  **  In  the  town  of  Sleswig  and  in  the  country     i^'o- 
south  of  a  straight  line  to  Husum,  the  Danish  language  is  quite  un- 
known and  imoommon,  but  in  the  nearest  village  in  Angeln  (and  of 
course  in  all  the  rest  of  the  duchy),  the  peasants  only  speak  Danish*" 

The  well-known  Oerman  traveller  Kohl^  who  has  made  a  long 
stay  in  Slesvig  and  in  Holstein,  wrote  in  1847,  "  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Danish  language  in  future  will  yield  more 
completely  and  more  rapidly  than  it  has  done  hitherto.  I  say  it  is 
possible,  but  nevertheless  this  fact  is  undeniable,  that  since  the 
German  language  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Danish  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Slie,  the  latter  has  been  entirely  superseded 
only  in  a  small  district  of  scarcely  nine  square  miles  (Oerman 
measure),  although  the  struggle  has  lasted  nearly  1000  years.  In 
spite  of  tbe  immigration  of  Glerman  noblemen  and  German  clergy- 
men, in  spite  of  the  introduction  and  enforcing  of  German  laws, 
customs,  and  habits,  it  is  only  in  an  eighteenth  part  of  the  whole 
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duchy  that  the  Grennan  language  has  become  exdusive  master,  and 
the  Danish  been  totally  deetroyed.  When  it  ia  borne  in  mind  that 
all  Jutland,  with  the  duchy  of  Slesvig,  oontaina  600  square  miles,  so 
that  that  little  piece,  which  has  been  o<mquered  in  the  course  of 
1000  years,  is  only  one-seventeenth  of  the  whole  of  Jutland,  it  may 
be  concluded  how  long  a  time  those  Germans  will  have  to  wait^ 
who  find  something  grand  in  the  idea  that  the  Oenoan  language 
should  at  some  time  or  other  supplant  the  Danish,  and  spread  as  fiur 
as  the  Skaw." 

This  observation  of  Kohl,  which  by  the  way  has  not  added  to  his 
popularity  in  Germany,  is  quite  true;  only  the  struggle  between 
the  two  languages  cannot  be  said  to  have  begun  so  early  as  1000 
years  ago ;  500  or  600  are  nearer  the  truth.  We  should  also  remark 
that  this  observation  would  apply  with  full  force  to  the  peninsula 
Svansd,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Schwansen,  where  the  Danish  was 
destroyed  only  eighty  years  ago.  But  the  territory  of  which  Kohl 
speaks  in  this  passage,  viz.  the  southernmost  part  of  An- 
■ontbern  put  gelu,  is  uot  yet,  as  he  imagines,  lost  to  the  Danish  nation- 

^'^^  ality.  When  the  Damsh  army  last  took  its  stand  at  the 
Dannevirke  twelve  years  ago,  and  many  regiments  were  quartered 
in  Angeln,  it  was  observed  that  even  in  the  most  southern  villages, 
close  to  the  town  of  Slesvig,  the  peasants  conversed  freely  with  the 
privates,  who  of  course  only  understood  Danish  :  a  fact  from  which 
even  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  for  personal  investi- 
gation, may  safely  conclude  that  the  people  there  have  not  yet 
forgotten  the  language  of  their  forefathers.  Neither  could  it  be 
expected,  for  a  Slesviger,  Hansen^  says  in  his  Topography  of  the 
Duchy  (1770),  speaking  of  this  very  territory,  that  '*the  peasants 
generally  speak  Danish,  although  the  service  in  their  churches  is 
High  German."  The  population  could  not  have  been  denationalised 
—tf  this  word  may  be  permitted — since  1770.  At  present,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  collect  reliable  materials  for  a  verdict  upon 
the  nationality  of  those  parts  of  Slesvig  concerning  which  there  is 
so  much  contention.  Most  people  there  speak  both  languages; 
nationality  is  a  political  question,  and  the  tide  of  agitation  runs  so 
high,  that  if  they  suspect  an  inquirer  upon  the  subject,  they  study 
their  answers  according  to  circimistances.  Anybody  ostentatiously 
inquiring  al)out  the  matter  must  be  prepared  to  be  taken  in,  par- 
ticularly foreign  travellers  who  are  imacquainted  with  the  rustic 
dialects.  There  is  also  this  difficulty,  that  Danish  is  used  chiefly 
by  the  working  classes,  who  are  in  such  complete  dependence  on 
their  German  employers,  that  in  many  cases  they  do  not  dare  to 
acknowledge  their  nationality  except  before  ihb  clergyman  or  the 
judge. 
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It  has  not  been  in  a  natural  manner  and  by  immigration  alone, 
or  through  any  superiority  inherent  in  the  German  language,  that 
thifl  has  supplanted  the  Danish  and  the  Frisian  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  it  has  been  intentionally  propagated  by  the  services  of  the 
Church,  the  primary  schools,  and  similar  means.  Even  Testimony  of 
N.  N.  Falckj  the  well-known  Schleswig-Holsteiner,  has  ^*  ^*  ^^■'**- 
once  admitted  this.  In  the  Provincial  Diet  of  Slesvig,  a  member 
said,  in  1838,  that  German  would  soon  be  the  only  language  used 
in  Slesvig.  Falck,  who  was  the  President  of  the  Assembly, 
formally  protested,  and  added,  '*  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
such  win  be  the  case  in  districts  where  Danish  is  used  both  in 
church  and  schooL  Thousands  of  years  may  pass  before  that  be- 
comes the  case.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  duchy  the  Danish 
language  has  been  supplanted  by  violent  means/' 

Pontoppidan,  the  classical  author  of  the  '  Annales  Ecclesiao  Daniao  ' 
(1743),  wrote  in  this  work  with  reference  to  the  Germani- 
sation  of  the  Churches  after  the  Eeformation,  which  more  (i7i3)0D 
was  particularly  due  to  the  influence  of  two  bishops,  Klotz,  SuSSSon 
a  native  of  Westphalia,  and  Johan  Eeinbothy  a  native  of  chSjheg 
Saxony :   *'  In  those  times  many  German  candidates  were 
called  in  from  Wittenberg  and  Madgeburg  without  much  investigation 
about  the  language.   Still  the  service  remained  Danish  in  most  places. 
But  in  course  of  time  the  clergy  who  had  studied  only  in  Germany, 
and  found  the  Danish  difficult  to  acquire,  began  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  convenience  to  introduce  German  sermons  in  the  rural  parishes, 
even  where  the  people  scarcely  understood  a  single  German  period. 
In  some  places  they  began  first  to  preach  German  every  fourth 
Sunday,  then  every  second,  until  at  last  nothing  but  German  was 
preached.     Such,  of  course,  could  not  have  become  the  case  if  the 
deans  and  bishops —  Germans  by  birth — had  not  followed  the  same 
principle."    Pontoppidan  censures  this  proceeding  in  very  strong 
terms ;  but  far  stronger  is  the  vituperation  heaped  upon  the  Danish 
Government  now,  because  it  has  partly  abolished  this  unnatural 
state  of  things.     The  people  comprehend  Danish  at  this  moment 
as  well  as  at  the  time  of  Pontoppidan,  but  do  not  understand 
High  German  a  whit  more.      In  corroboration  of  Pontoppidan's 
general  observation,  the  following  special  instances  may  be  quoted. 

In  a  petition  to  the  King,  dated  February  13,  1660,  the  con- 
gregation of  Hanved,  near  Flensborg,  complained  of  the  An  instanoe 
bishop,  Elotz,  above-mentioned,  who  had  forced  a  German  ^^  ^^^' 
parson  upon  them,  in  the  following  words,  "  And  this  is  now  a  new 
and  bitter  piece  of  news  to  us,  that  we  are  so  violently  treated,  and 
even  the  Christian  privilege  of  a  free  choice  (of  a  parson)  is  taken 
from  us,  so  that  our  communicants,  sick,  and  needy  of  consolation. 
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cannot  be  comforted  in  the  Duufih  lungwage,  bat  our  aoiils  are 
always  to  be  Texed  with  unintelligible  £jreign  words."  The  protest, 
however,  was  all  in  vain,  for  since  that  time  the  services  continued 
in  German  np  to  1850. 

In  the  year  1697  a  case  occorred  in  which  a  clergyman  in 
Aemtfnm    Haderslev  was  reprimanded  by  his  Provost  (a  native  of 

if»7.  Pomerania)  and  the  Bishop  (a  native  of  Dusseldorf), 
because  in  offering  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  he  said  the 
words,  **  This  the  body,"  ^eo.,  in  Danish,  whenever  he  knew  that 
the  communicant  did  not  understand  Gennan.  The  documents  in 
this  case  are  preserved. 

Pontoppidan  records  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  good 
authority,  whom  he  names,  *'  it  was  the  full  and  earnest 
^i^S^  intenUon  of  Duke  Frederick  lY.,  who  fell  in  the  Polish 
iMknaboat  ,^^^^  (1702),  that  if  he  had  come  home,  and  had  sufficient 
leisure,  he  would  have  rooted  out  Danish  from  all  his 
churches."  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Gottorp  fiunily  to  &vour  the 
progress  of  German,  and  to  them  it  is  owing  that  this  language 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  southern  Angel,  which  belon^^  to 
them,  and  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  when  quoting  KohL 

Baupachf  a  Slesviger  by  birth,  says  in  a  book  printed  in  1 704 : — 

TottmooTof  *'  ^^  ™y  native  country  the  language  of  the  people  is 
aStoiTiger,     Danish,   but  the  sermon  and  the  catechising  is  given 

mostly  in  Gennan.  What  fruits  are  to  be  expected  from 
this  ?  What  edification  can  be  looked  for  ?  Can  the  object  of 
information  be  attained  when  children  learn  the  catechism  by 
heart  in  the  High  German  language,  of  which  they  formerly 
scarcely  ever  heard  a  word  ?  " 

One  of  these  foreigners,  of  whom  Pontoppidan  speaks  in  the 

passages  above  quoted,  wrote  thus : — '*  When  I  came  to 
•  foiS^^  niy  parish  (^Htprup^  in  Angeln)  in  1730,  I  found  many 
mJf*"^     grown-up  people  who  did  not  understand  German,  and 

who  therefore  knew  nothing  of  Christ,  or  His  office,  or  of 
redemption,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  means  of  salvation  or  how  to 
use  them.  They  go  to  church,  to  confession,  to  communion,  but 
understand  nothing  of  what  is  expounded  to  them  in  German. 
Under  such  lamentable  circumstances,  it  is  clear  how  little  the 
best  and  most  diligent  and  faithful  teacher  can  do  with  a  people 
whose  language  he  does  not  understand,  nor  do  they  his.*' 

That  the  state  of  things  here  described,  which  prevailed  in  nearly 
all  the  towns,  in  the  rural  parishes  of  Angeln,  and  the  whole 
middle  part  of  the  duchy,  involved  a  great  evil,  was  recognized  by 
many.  A  great  number  of  reports  from  clergy  and  schoolmasters 
bear  witness  to  this,  but  unhappily  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
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amend  it  were  Germans,  who  had  immigrated  themselves  or  de- 
scended from  immigrated  parents,  and  they  seem  never  to  have 
imagined  that  any  other  language  could  be  properly  used  for  reli- 
gious purposes  than  their  own.  The  remedy  adopted  in  order  to 
amend  the  evil  was  not  the  most  natural  one  of  giving  the  Danish 
parishioners  clergymen  of  their  own  nation,  or  at  least  compelling 
the  foreign  candidates  to  learn  Danish  before  giving  them  Danish 
livings.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  resolved  to  force  the 
Danish  population  to  learn  High  German,  in  order  to  instracuoo 
understand  their  clerg}'men.  For  this  purpose  it  was  ShSSiII"***' 
ordered  that  the  instruction  in  the  village-schools  should 
be  given  only  in  German.  This,  however,  the  schoolmasters  were 
unable  to  do,  because  most  of  them  were  natives  of  the  respective 
parishes,  and  understood  themselves  nothing  but  Danish  and  Frisian, 
which  languages  they  therefore  continued  to  use.  One  of  the 
deans  in  Angein,  in  despair  at  this  state  of  things,  proposed  in 
1738  a  radical  remedy,  which  shows  how  blind  was  the  prejudice 
of  these  foreigners  for  their  own  language.  He  wrote  in  an 
official  report : — '*  Besides,  I  wish  to  add  to  this  report  that  here  in 
Angein  the  ignorance  of  the  German  language  is  almost  the  greatest 
bar  to  a  knowledge  of  religion.  It  is  therefore  very  necessary  that 
more  ccure  should  be  taken  to  give  the  places  of  schoolmasters  only 
to  persons  who  do  not  understand  Danish." 

The  then  reigning  King  of  Denmark,  Christian  YI.,  was  a  man 
of  great  piety ;  and,  having  learned  the  wretched  state  of 
things  in  a  great  part  of  Slesvig,  he  resolved  to  amend  it.  intendsan 
He  was  himself  more  German  than  Danish,  and  it  was  ^i^^^]*^^ 
certainly  not  owing  to  a  partiality  for  the  latter,  that  he 
made  an  iattempt  to  restore  the  use  of  Danish  in  the  churches 
and  the  schools  wherever  it  had  been  superseded  by  German.  He 
ordered  reports  to  be  made  on  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  in 
every  parish,  and  on  the  fitness  of  the  clergy  to  conduct  the  service 
in  Danish.  These  reports  are  still  extant,  and  are  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  whole  of  Angein  Danish  was  spoken  by  the  population, 
but  that  the  clergymen  were  generally  either  not  at  all  or  only 
tolerably  acquainted  with  this  language.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  was  stated,  that  in  most  places  the  people  would,  never- 
theless, understand  a  German  sermon  better  than  a  sermon  in  the 
Danish  language  as  spoken  in  Copenhagen.  Why  this  should  be 
the  case  we  cannot  imagine,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  so;  nevertheless,  this  *' fable  con  venue"  has  been 
repeated  ever  since  as  an  excuse  for  maintaining  the  German 
schools,  &a  Reports  from  a  much  later  period  also  show  that 
the  children  did  not  acquire  the  German  language,  in  spite  of  the 
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greatest  painstaking  by  the  schoolmasten.  Bnt  liow,  tlien«  <XHild 
A8to¥fger  the  adults  nndentand  aGrennan  seimoo?  Aooordii^  to 
TOteB  the  testimony  of  U.  PeUnen^  a  Slesriger  by  birth,  1735, 
^J^^^  Danish  was  at  that  time  still  qpoken  in  the  northern  part 
•bMt  iT3t.  of  the  town  of  Slesrig,  where  it  is  now  extinct ;  and  in 
the  country  '*  the  Danish  language  b^ins  directly  inside  the  great 
dyke  called  Dannevirke.^ 

The  attempts  of  Christian  YI.  to  do  jnstice  to  the  Danish 
nationality,  and  to  make  the  schools  and  the  serrices  of  the  C!hiirch 
profitable  to  all  his  subjects,  were  entirely  frustrated  by  the  intiigaes 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  die  German  bareancracy  in 
Slesvig.  Under  his  successors  the  pressure  on  the  people  beoame 
still  harder. 

In  a  report  of  July  22,  1760,  on  the  state  of  the  things  in 
AnepiKxmi  -Ajigelu,  Bishop  StrventeBj  a  native  of  Brandenburg, 
jjport  «o  wrote : — "  A  principal  bar  to  the  propagation  of  religious 
thtn^nn  feeling  in  many  communities  is,  without  doubt,  thia — 
'^"'^^^'^  that  in  Angeln  all  the  inhabitants  use  the  Danish  lan- 
guage in  their  houses  and  in  daily  intercourse.  Inasmuch,  now,  as 
Divine  service  is  in  German,  and  the  children'  have  scarcely  any 
occasion  for  learning  German,  they  are  unable  when  they  grow 
up  to  derive  the  proper  benefit  for  their  souls  from  the  public 
worship.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  women,  who  almost 
all  understand  only  Danish.  When  now  the  children  are  to  be 
prepared  for  Communion,  they  usually  begin  to  learn  the  German 
language.  According  to  my  view,  it  would  be  well  if  the  Divine 
worship  was  in  a  language  understood  by  the  inhabitants.  As, 
however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  use  the  Danish  language,  partly 
because  of  the  connexion  between  the  inhabitants  and  their  Grerman- 
speaking  neighbours  [!1],  partly  because  almost  all  the  cleigymen 
are  unacquainted  with  the  Danish  language,  the  schoolmasters 
should,  therefore,  be  earnestly  commanded  never  to  make  use  of 
any  but  the  German  language  for  instruction  in  the  schools.** 

The  Chapter  at  Gottorp  this  time,  but  never  before  or  since,  took 
the  side  of  the  Danish  nationality,  and  accompanied  this  report 
with  the  remark  that  ''it  would  be  much  simpler  if  the  clergymen 
took  pains  to  learn  the  Danish  language,  which  was  not  so  difficult 
to  acquire,  inasmuch  as  it  was  natural  that  the  clergymen  should 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  congregations."  The  proposition 
of  the  Bishop,  however,  won  favour  with  the  German  Chancery, 
and  (Oct.  9,  17G1)  a  Hoyal  decree  enacted,  that  where  the  service 
was  German,  only  German  should  be  used  in  the  village-schools. 
This  was  enforced  by  other  decrees  of  April  12,  1768,  March  6, 
1776,  &c.    The  schoolmasters  were  threatened  with  severe  punish- 
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ment  if  they  spoke  anything  bnt  High  German  in  the  school-room, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  laws  compelling  the  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school  were  made  more  stringent. 

In  1777  Struensee  visited  the  western  Slesvig,  particularly  the 
Deanery  of  Tonder,  where,  until  1850,  Deoiish  schools  were  only 
found  in  the  northern  parishes.  In  his  report  he  stated : — '*  In 
most-  of  the  places  where  the  Danish  language  is  preached  and 
taught  in  the  schools,  I  have  found  the  people  well  informed ;  but  in 
some  parishes  where  the  services  of  the  Church  are  in  German,  the 
ignorance  was  great.  One  of  the  reasons  of  this  is  probably  that 
the  inhabitants  speak  Danish  amongst  themselves,  and  those  along  the 
coast  speak  Frisian.  It  is  true  that  it  had  been  earnestly  commanded 
by  your  Majesty  everywhere,  that  the  youth  in  the  schools  should 
be  instructed  in  the  language  in  which  the  sermons  in  each  place 
were  preached.  But  this  excellent  enactment  is  not  always  obeyed ; 
for  in  those  places  where  German  is  preached,  but  where  the  inha- 
bitants speak  Danish  or  Frisian,  the  children,  who,  till  their  Con- 
firmation, heard  no  other  language  than  Danish  or  Frisian,  had  not 
been  taught  to  understand  either  the  words  or  the  subject-matters." 
The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  he  had  enjoined  the  observance  of 
the  **  excellent  enactment "  alluded  to,  and  that  the  women  par- 
ticularly were  ignorant  of  German.  '*  Nevertheless,"  says  the  report, 
*'  those  people  hear  German  sermons,  sing  German  hymns,  and 
say  their  confession  in  German." 

It  would  seem  difficult  to  show  more  clearly,  that  the  prevailing 
system  was  wrong,  than  this  report  does,  and  an  alteration  p^    ^^^^ 
in  the  only  natural  direction  was  shortly  after  (in  1780)  im^soof 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  Fahrkius^  one  of  the  clergy  in  the  iiuush  Sx 
Deanery  to  which  the  report  of  the  Bishop  alluded.     It  &c.  **""**^ 
is  remarkable,  that  he  proposed  to  retain  for  a  time  the 
use  of  both  languages,  just  as  it  was  done  when  at  length,  twelve 
years  ago,  the  long-needed  remedy  was  applied ;  and  he  proposed 
such  a  temporary  modification  because  he  had  do  doubt  that  some 
people  would  be  found  who,  from  ''  a  blind  adherence  to  the  old 
custom,"  would  oppose  a  sudden  change.    As  is  well  known,  this  has 
really  been  the  case. 

The  highest  authorities  were,  however,  so  little  incb'ned  to  limit 
the  use  of  High  German,  that  the  only  fruit  of  the  com-  proposition 
plaints  of  Bishop  Struensee  was  a  new  decree  (Dec.  17,  {«» i"*  of 
1777)  enjoining  greater  care   in   teaching  the  peasants'  Oennanin 
children  German  in  the  village-schools.     In  1779  it  was  Khoobof 
even  seriously  discussed  whether  instruction  in  German  ^*^  **°**^* 
should  not  be  given  for  the  future  also  in  the   schools  in  the 
northern  half  of  the   duchy,  which,    until  then,   had  continued 
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Danish.  This  plan  was  abandoned,  because  it  would  hxve  been 
impossible  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  aohnnl masters  acquainted 
with  the  German  language.  The  ignorance  of  the  acboolmaaten 
had  till  then  protected  the  Danish  language,  and  it  b^poi  to  give 
way  before  the  foreign  idiom  only  when  a  seminaiy  for 
■emtaaryfcr  scboolmasters  had  been  established  in  Tonder  (1786), 
In      which  for  half  a  century  remained  the  only  one  in  the 


J^SgT'         duchy,   and  was  entirely  German.     The  pupils  of  this 

institution  applied  themselTes  to  the  task  of  Gennanising 
the  people  with  so  great  a  zeal,  that  in  many  places  the  children 
were  whipped  when  speaking  Danish  in  or  out  of  the  schoolroom,  and 
this  practice  was  complained  of  in  the  newspapers  as  late  as  1842. 
But  the  effect  of  all  these  measures  was  long  in  showing  itself. 
Twenty  years  after  the  report  of  Struensee  above  mentioned,  his 
A  reoort  of  successor,  Adler  (a  German  Slesriger  by  birth),  reported ; — 
Adier  In         <'  There  are  churches  where  German  is  sung  and  preached, 

although  all  the  parishioners  are  ignorant  of  this  lan- 
guage, and  only  now  and  then  understand  a  single  word.  Such 
worship  degenerates  into  a  mere  ceremony,  missing  entirely 
its  aim.  We  have  been  very  sorry  to  find  such  parishes  in  this 
duchy."  He  also  complained  that  publications  to  be  read  horn,  the 
pulpit  were  in  German,  even  when  sent  to  quite  Danish  parishes. 
But  thd  higher  authorities  refused  to  make  any  alterations.  It 
would  be  too  tedious  to  quote  testimonies  concerning  the  nationality 
of  all  those  parishes  where  now  a  partial  use  of  Danish  has  been 
introduced.  But  as  this  measure  is  described  in  Germany  as  an 
act  of  cruel  persecution  of  the  German  nationality,  it  is  well 
worth  observing  that,  according  to  official  reports  and  other  sources 
of  information,  the  German  language  was,  sixty  years  ago,  not 
understood  at  all  by  the  people  in  the  places  in  question.  We  will 
mention  a  very  few  parishes  in  Angeln  to  which  we  already  have 
I'arirti  of  all'ided,  or  to  which  we  may  still  allude.  The  incumbent 
Hyrup  m       of  Hyrup^  in  the  northern  part  of  Angeln  (see  p.  440), 

reported  in  1794 : — "  It  is  a  great  drawback  that  in  daily 
intercourse  the  people  speak  Danish,  whilst  sermons  and  school 
instruction  are  in  German.  The  children,  therefore,  when  they 
are  to  be  prepared  for  Confirmation,  do  not  even  understand  the 
clergyman." 

The  incumbent  of  Huushy^  close  to  Hyrup,  reported  in  the  same 
I'fcrisbof  year: — **  Generally  speaking  the  Catechism,  the  Gospel, 
Hvuabyin      and  the  hymn-book,  are  learned  by  heart.     Usually  no 

child  understands  a  word  of  what  he  thus  begins  to  learn 
by  heart,  lliis  may  partly  be  the  reason  why  many  catechumens 
are  so  ignoi-ant.     The  majority  know  the  Catechism  by  heart,  but 
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some  do  not  understand  a  single  word  of  it.  There  are  those  who 
improve  by  the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  bnt  others  never  learn  to 
understand  anything.'* 

The  incumbent  of  Siversted  (near  Idsted,  in  the  middle  of  Angeln) 
reported  in  1794 : — "  A  great  bar  to  the  instruction  of  the  p^^^^  ^^ 
people  is  the  Danish  language.    Much  would  be  gained  siventedin 
if  the  parents  would  begin  to  speak  Low  Gorman  to  the 
children." 

Of  one  of  the  incumbents  of  Gdting  (which  is  the  most  southern 
of  all  now  officially  mixed  parishes  on  the  eastern  shore),  ^^ 
who  left  that  parish  in  1797,  we  are  told  that  he  was  ctUingia 
beloved  by  the  parishioners  because  he  did  not  mind 
speaking  Danish  to  them.     **  For  their  stock  of  German  words  and 
phrases  was  confined  to  what  they  had  learned  by  heart." 

Of  a  parson  of  Sterup,  in  the  middle  of  Angeln,  who  was  there 
till  1799,  we  are  told  that  he  took  much  pains  at  the  catechising 
to  make  the  children  answer  in  their  own  words,  but  p^u^gh  of 
that  he  rarely  succeeded,  "because  the  German  would  ^^«^iMWo. 
not  flow,  when  anything  more  was  required  than  phrases  learned 
by  heart." 

In  1810  King  Frederick  VI.  turned  his  attention  to  the  oppressed 
position  of  the  Danish  nationality  in  Slesvig,  and  issued  ^^^^ 
a  decree  of  December  15,  1810,  to  the  effect  that  "  where-  Frederick  vi. 
ever  the  Danish  language  was  spoken  by  the  people,  the  for"he* 
use  of  the  German  language  in  the  churches,  the  schools,  STiSSSIhin 
and  the  courts  of  justice,  should  cease,  and  Danish  be  t^»cbooto, 
adopted   instead."    Eeports  were    again  sent    into    the 
Chancery  from  the  subordinate  authorities,  admitting  the  fact  of 
the  population  in  those   parts  of  the   duchy  being  Danish,  but 
repeating  the  same  argument  against  the  adoption  of  this  language 
for  public  use  which  had  been  alleged  in  1739.     These  original 
reports  have  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  manner  from  the  archives 
of  the  Chancery.     Official  copies,  however,  have   been   foimd   in 
another  archive,  and  they  prove  as  fully  as  could  be  wished  how 
much  such  a  measure  as  that  intended  by  the  King  was  called  for 
by  the  state  of  things  in  the  middle  of  Slesvig.     But  the  Chancery 
never  reported  to  the  King  on  the  subject,  though  several  times 
reminded  of  it,  and  his  intentions  were  thus  frustrated,     ^^'e  will 
not  quote  the  reports  of  the  clergy  and  other  testimonies  from  this 
century  on  our  subject,  as  it  would  only  be  a  tedious  repetition  of 
what  we  have  already  described.    All  acknowledged  that  the  people 
in  those  parts  of  the  duchy  was  Danish ;  that  the  German  schools 
and  services  were  useless ;  and  almost  all  those  who  ought  to  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  a  reform,  or  to  have  cordially  supported  it 
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when  proposed  by  others,  did  their  best  to  preTent  it.  The  national 
moYement  in  Germany  influenced  strongly  the  upper  classes  in 
Slesvig;  and,  owing  to  circumstances  which  we  have  explained 
elsewhere,  the  Germanisation  of  the  country  came  to  be  carried  on 
for  political  purposeH. 

In  1838  the  Danish  language  was  entirely  expelled  from  Slesvigian 
courts  of  justice. 

In  1842  a  limited  use  of  Danish  was  introduced  into  the  sub- 
ordinate courts,  and  into  the  offices  of  administration  in  the  northern 
half  of  tho  duchy ;  but  at  the  same  time  instruction  in  German  was 
introduced  in  most  of  the  village-schools,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  Danish. 

Since  1836,  however,  a  reaction  began,  proceeding  from  the 
Danish  Slesvigers  themselves,  which  gave  rise  to  violent  discussions 
in  tho  press  and  in  the  Slesvig  Diet.  The  Gt>vemment  did  not 
come  to  their  assistance  till  Christian  YIII.,  on  a  tour  in  Slesvig  in 
intenUoMof  1^^^»  liapp^ned  to  discover,  by  personal  experienoe,  that 
ChriAtuui  the  real  state  of  things  in  this  respect  had  hitherto  been 
ikvourof  hidden  from  him.  AVith  the  intention  of  redressing  this 
uJ^juage,  old  injustice,  he  ordered  an  investigation  to  take  place. 
1846.  rjijj^  German  officials,  however,  succeeded   in   weather- 

ing the  storm.  As  in  1739  and  in  1810,  reports  on  the  subject 
were  demanded  in  1846,  but  only  from  a  part  of  the  territory  in 
question.  The  matter  of  langui^es  had  now  become  a  question  of 
the  greatest  political  importance,  and  the  officials,  particularly  the 
clergy,  were  amongst  the  most  zealous  politicians;  the  reports 
were,  therefore,  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  their  party  interest — viz., 
to  maintain  the  dominion  of  tho  Gorman  language.  Nay,  the 
subordinate  officials  wore  in  most  cases  even  directly 
of  the^  requested  by  their  superiors  to  do  so.*  The  consequence 
**"*^**^  was,  that  the  contents  of  these  reports  were  generally 
in  the  most  glaring  contradiction  with  well-established  &cts,  and 


1  The  prefect  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Flensborg,  to  which  the  northern  half 
of  Angeln  belongs,  iBSued  a  semi-official 
circular  to  the  clergy,  accompanying  the 
official  circular,  enjoining  them  to  re- 
port on  the  difitributiou  of  the  nation- 
alities in  their  respective  parishes. 
The  prefect  wrote  :  "1  am  very  anxious 
to  be  furnished  with  sufficient  material 
for  the  general  report  which  I  have  to 
make  on  the  state  of  things  with  respect 
to  the  languages  in  the  bailiwick  of 
Flensborg,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
Danish  which  is  ipoken  here  in  the 
rural  districts  cannot  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  real  Danish;  but  that  £he  old 


popular  idiom,  or  rather  the  idiom 
spoken  by  the  old  people  here,  as  in  all 
border  countries,  is  a  coirupt  mixture 
of  idioms,  which  is  often  quite  diflforent 
in  different  villages  and  pariabea.  I 
know  firom  my  own  experience  that 
people  from  dimrent  parts  of  the  baili- 
wick, meeting  each  ouier  in  my  office, 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  converse 
with  one  another  in  their  so-oalled 
Danish.  I  therefore  address  you  with 
the  request  that  you  would  kindly 
assist  me  in  the  execution  of  this  plan 
by  giving  a  complete  representation  of 
the  state  of  things  with  regard  to  the 
language,"  &o. 
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in  some  cases  even  with  the  statements  made  by  the  authors  on 
other  occasions. 

The  rector  of  Egelcek,  for  instance,  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Angeln,  and  one  of  the  most  southern  of  the  now  officially 
mixed  districts,  had  the  boldness  to  assert,  in  his  report  ^^k\n 
in  1846,  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  adopting  the  JSJ*"^ 
Danish  language  for  the  services  of  the  Church  or  for  the 
school  instruction  in  his  parish  ;  although  in  another  official  report 
of  1836  he  had  complained  that  his  parishioners  did  not  come  to 
church  because  they  did  not  understand  his  German  sermons. 

The  rector  of  Norre-ffagsted  (in  the  middle  of  the  duchy,  now 
officially  mixed)  reported  to  the  Government  that  only  ^  .  ^  , 
one   out  of  every   177  individuals    m    his   parish  was  ifdrrc 
Danish.     But  the  same  man   wrote  of  his  own  neigh-  Si     ^ 
bourhood  to  a  German  author  on  the  nationality  of  Slesvig, 
in  a  letter  published  by  the  latter : — "  Although  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  our  corrupt  Danish  and  the  High  Danish  [that 
is  to  say,  the  written  language  *],  yet  the  difference  between  our 
popular  idiom  and  the  High  German  is  still  greater,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  a  child  from  this  parish  were  sent  to  a  Danish  school 
it  would  learn  the  language  taught  there  much  quicker  than  it 
would  learn  the  German  if  sent  to  a  German  school.     Nevertheless, 
we  must  exert  ourselves  in  order  that  the  German  language  may 
here  attain  and  enjoy  complete  dominion."     It  may  be  added  that 
this  parish,  in  which  the  incumbent,  according  to  his  official  report, 
could  find  only  one  Dane  amongst  177  inhabitants,  is  indicated  to 
be  **  purely  Danish  "  on  the  nationality  maps  of  German  authors,  as 
Geertz  and  BierruUzky, 

The  incumbent  of  Hyrup^  in  Angeln  (see  p.  444),  stated  that  the 
Danish  language  could  not  be  said  to  be  in  use  in  his  pj^^-hof 
parish,  although  the  people  spoke  a  dialect  ''sounding  uyrupin 
like  Danish,  but  which  true  Danes  did  not  understand." 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  he  meant  the   Angel-Danish  dialect, 
which  is  not  only  Danish  in  sound  but  in  the  main  identical  with 
the  common  Jutland  dialect. 

The  incumbent  of  Huu^i/,  in  Angeln  (see  p.  444),  although  strongly 
biassed  in  favour  of  the  German,  and  so  zealous  for  the  ^^^^  ^^ 
Schleswig-Holstein  scheme,  that  he  joined  the  insurrec-  swuby  in 
tion,  and  left  the  country  of  his  own  accord  in  1850 — 
nevertheless  honestly  reported  the  truth.     He  stated  that  of  his 
1250  parishioners  almost  all  generally  made  use  of  the   Danish 


*  It  may  be  here  observed  that  only 
Qerman  authors  speak  of  a  difference 
between  High  Danish  and  Low  Danish. 


Neither  these  expressions  nor  such  a 
distinction  as  they  indicate  are  known 
in  Denmark. 


4**  OX  THE  XAnOXALITT  OF  SLESTIG.  Air.  VL 


U&gQa^.  Lew  Geiman  w^m  onlr  fpolcioi  hy  22  fionilieft.  or  110 
iDdiridiiALs,  mcMct  of  thest  fcpcaking  DiuuiJi  a]«x.  The  <jiildren.  in 
number  abont  '65*\  were  angbt  Low  Genun  hr  their  pnicnis  'and 
Hi^  German  in  9chc<tl].  hm  almoe-t  all  of  them  agiain  adopted  the 
Danuh  after  their  Confirmation. 

As  in  Hu'i^^/  £•:•  was  the  state  of  things  in  almost  the  whole  of 

e .       .   Aii£?rln  till   lf+'?.     Bnx  it  wws  onlv  eieht  vears  before 

L«v  t^cnMB  that  the  parents  had  beinm  to  speak  Low  Geiman  to  their 
children*  being  lepeaxedlj  enjoined  to  do  so  br  the  sdiool- 
inspectors,  in  order  tc»  facilitate  for  them  their  German  lessons.  Poli- 
tical agitatic*n  had  also  a  great  part  in  this  change,  which.  howeTer, 
only  became  general  in  1^4^,  when  the  insnrrectionaiy  Goreru- 
ment  had  taken  possession  of  the  Duchr.  It  is  only  since  then  that 
adnlts  hare  began  generally  to  speak  Low  German  amongst 
them'^lves.  In  aome  places  they  are  at  present  retoming  to  the 
Danish,  hot  this  has  now  become  a  matter  of  political  demonstra- 
tion, and  the  retnm  will  scarcely  become  general  before  the 
**  Schleswig-Holstein  ^  agitation  in  the  conntry  is  suppressed. 

By  these  facts  we  hupe  to  hare  given  a  soflficiently  clear  view 
of  the  history  of  the  nationalities  in  Slesrig,  to  enable  onr  readers 
to  jndge  whether  that  land  was  originaUy  Danish  bat  partly  German- 
ised, as  is  asserted  in  Denmark,  or  originally  German  and  partly 
Danised,  as  the  Germans  pretend.  The  question  why  the  German 
propaganda  was  suffered  to  go  on  so  long,  and  why  the  Danish 
Kings  could  not  succeed  in  stopping  it,  is  thus  answered  by  Mr. 
Allen :  *'  Because  the  Danish  language  was  kept  in  bondage  by 
Germans,  and  the  Kings  tried  to  relieve  it  by  means  of  Crermans ; 
the  reports  on  the  state  of  things  were  drawn  up  by  Germans; 
from  Germans  did  the  King  demand  advice ;  Germans  were  to 
execute  their  will  in  Slesvig;  and  their  action  again  was  to  be 
controlled  bv  Germans." 

The  failure  of  the  rebellion  in  1S48  put  an  end  to  the  power  of 
the  German  bureaucracy,  and  the  years  1S50-52  brought  with  them 
the  realisation,  at  least  in  the  main,  of  the  will  of  previous  Kings. 
On  the  measures  then  taken  we  have  spoken  elsewhere ;  suffice  it 
to  state  hero  that  the  use  of  German  has  not  been  done  away  with, 
but  only  a  partial  use  of  Danish  introduced.  This  alteration  is  in 
Germany  described  as  an  oppression  of  the  German  nationality,  and 
it  has,  owing  to  political  reasons,  met  with  an  unexpected  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  population,  which,  however,  will  ere  long  die 
away.  All  the  parishes  named  individually  in  the  foregoing  are 
amongst  those  where  the  alteration  has  been  introduced. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  ask  what  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
nationalities  in  Slesvig  is,  the  answer  will   be  a  little  different, 
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according  to  the  principle  on  which  we  make  our  computation. 
We  may  thus  take  into  consideration  that  Slesvig  is  a 
part  of  the  Danish  state;  that  it  has  belonged  to  Den-  andnnme- 
mark  in  some   form  or  other  for  one  thousand  years;  ofthf*"**** 
that  the  German  element  in  the  population  is  of  foreign  ^JSJUJ*'* 
origin ;  and,  finally,  that  a  Dane  does  not  become  a  German 
because  ho  learns  the  German  language,  unless,  indeed,  he  at  the 
same  time  forgets  his  own.     We  may  therefore  consider  the  Danish 
as  the  principal  language  in  the  duchy,  and,  making  our  computa- 
tion by  parishes,  count  as  Danish  all  those  places  in  which  every- 
body understands  and  speaks  Danish,  even  though  some  may  speak 
German  also,  or  even  prefer  the  foreign  idiom.     We  may  consider 
as  Afixed  German  and  Danish  those  parishes  in  which  all  the  inhsi- 
bitants  do  not  understand  Danish,  but  where  it  is  yet  understood 
and  spoken  by  an  appreciable  percentage ;  finally,  we  may  count 
as  German  only  those  places  where  Danish  is  not  understood  at  all. 
On  this  principle  of  computation  the  proportion  of  the  nationalities 
would  be:— Danish,  199,004;   Mixed,  64,054;  German,  122,124; 
and  Frisian,  24,725. 

The  opposite  principle,  that  of  considering  the  German  language 
as  the  principal  one,  has  been  followed  by  Biematzhy,  who,  in  1849, 
published  a  map  and  a  computation  of  the  nationalities  in  Slesvig, 
dedicated  to  the  so-called  German  National  Parliament.  If  we 
count  the  nationalities  by  parishes  according  to  his  map,  and  the 
results  of  the  last  general  Census,  the  proportionate  numbers  of  the 
different  nationalities  would  be: — Danes,  141,111 ;  Mixed,  93,721  ; 
German,  149,344;  and  Frisian,  25,731.  (We  count  Biematzky's 
rubric,  "Danish  and  Frisian,*'  as  Danish;  and  his  "German  and 
Frisian,"  which  is  larger,  as  German.  Biematzky's  map  has  been 
annexed  to  the  Blue-book  on  Slesvig  and  Holstein,  published  in 
1861.    Map  IV.) 

Our  Map  I.,  intended  to  illustrate  the  German  view  in  this 
matter,  is  a  simplified  copy  of  Mr.  Geertz's  map  (annexed  to  the 
Blue-book  as  Map  III.),  which  is  a  little  more  favourable  to  the 
Danish  nationality  than  Mr.  Biernatzky's.  Our  Map  II.  is  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Allen's  map  (Blue-book,  Map  I.),  belonging  to  the  work  above 
quoted,  with  this  modification  that  the  mixture  of  Danish  and 
German  is  in  our  map  indicated  by  a  separate  colour.  Mr.  Allen 
counts  as  '*  mixed"  the  northern  part  of  Angeln,  where  all  understand 
Danish,*  but  where  Low  German  is  also  understood  and  spoken  by 


>  A  friend  of  the  author,  and  a  native 
of  the  duchy,  who  during  about  three 
yeara  it'as  a  curate  in  a  parish  in  the 
in.rthem    part    of  ^Angeln,     which     is 


officially  treated  as  "  mixed/'  asserts  that 
he  has  often  for  months  together  not 
had  to  speak  a  German  word,  except 
in  the  service  on  German  Sundays. 

2  G 
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a  part  of  the  population.  A  oompariaon  between  the  two  maps  will 
8how  that  the  difference  of  opinion  refers  chiefly  to  the  towns  of 
Tonder  and  the  neighbourhood,  Lygomkloster,  Aabenraa,*  Haderslev, 
Sonderborg,  and  Graasteen,  which  are  considered  Danish  by  Mr. 
Allen,  but  mixed  by  Mr.  Geertz;  whilst  the  southern  Angeln  is 
considered  mixed  by  Mr.  Allen,  but  as  German  by  Mr.  Geertz. 
Counting  the  nationalities  by  parishes  according  to  these  maps,  the 
proportion  would  be — 

V.  i^Labu.        ^^^"^  ^™^-  *''*'^ 

Mr.  Allen       ..      ..      176,766  86,292  122,124  24,725 

Mr.  Geertz    ..      ..     150,122  86,153  147,901  25,730 

According  to  a  very  accurate  computation  by  families  the  pro- 
proportion  was  in  1855  the  following : — 

Daniah       170,402 

LowGerman     153,482 

Friaian       27,340 

Mixed         44,636 

At  present  the  numbers  would  be  somewhat  higher. 

Amongst  the  older  computations  we  may  mention  that  of 
Klenze^  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Libei*al  Schleswig-Holstein 
party,  who,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1842,  admitted  that  the 
unmixed  Danish  nationality  was  more  niunerous  than  the  unmixed 
German  population.  His  estimates  were — Danish,  1 25,500 ;  German, 
118,800 ;  Mixed,  79,250  ;  Frisian,  25^000.  In  German  publications 
of  an  ephemeral  description,  as  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  Slesrig 
is  mostly  spoken  of  as  essential!}'  or  altogether  German,  both  the 
Frisian  and  the  whole  of  the  mixed  districts  being  considered 
as  entirely  German,  and  the  Danish  part  of  the  duchy  often 
described  as  **  the  least  German  part  of  Slesvig."  Statements  of 
this  kind  miist  either  bo  explained  by  ignorance  or  by  that  tendency 
to  exaggeration  which  seems  to  form  a  prominent  feature  in  politic-td 
discussions  in  Germany. 

The  language  of  the  Frisians  is  different  both  from  Danish  and  from 
BemarkB  on  German,  but  much  resembles  the  Dutch.  By  degrees  they 
JJ^i^f^*"  adopt  either  Danish  or  Low  German,  which  the  majority 
siwvig.  Qf  them  speak  as  well  as  their  native  idiom.  In  their 
schools  only  High  German  has  been  taught  for  about  eighty  years, 
and  this  language  has  been   exclusively  used  in  their  churches 

>  In  illustration  of  the  nationality  of  \  only  in  two  families  was  Danish  not 
these  towns,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  Aa-  ,  understood.  These  details  were  stated 
benraa,    the  most  southern   of   them,    in  the  Slesvig  Estates  in  1853  by  the 


there  were,  in  1 853, 800  families,  of  which 
only  thirty  made  use  of  Qertuan,  ten  of 
them  haying  immigrated  from  abroad; 


Deputy  of  Aabenraa,  Mr.  Bahnsep,  who 
is  still  its  representatiye. 
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for  more  than  two  centuries.  Frisian  has  been  supplanted  by 
Low  German  to  a  considerable  extent  (see  Map),  and  in  the  same 
violent  manner  as  was  the  case  with  Danish.  The  German  popula- 
tion in  Slesvig  speaks  Low  German,  which  is  not  a  dialect  of  High 
German,  but  as  distinct  from  it  as  e.g.  Spanish  from  Portuguese. 
Low  German  is  in  point  of  vocabulary  more  nearly  related  to  Danish 
than  to  High  German;  but  the  grammar,  though  very  different 
from  that  of  High  German,  has  the  German  character.  There 
exist  several  dictionaries  of  the  Low  German  and  High  German 
languages,  besides  manuals  in  Low  German  grammar,  and  Low 
German  books,  e.  g.,  the  poems  of  Claus  Groth,  have  to  be  translated 
in  order  to  make  them  accessible  to  the  general  public  in  Germany. 
No  Low-German  by  birth  understands  more  than  a  few  words 
of  High  German  without  learning  it;  and  Low-German  children 
acquire  Danish  much  more  readily  than  High  German.  This 
latter  is  the  vernacular  only  of  a  part  of  the  higher  classes  in  the 
duchy. 

The  Danish  dialect  spoken  in  Slesvig  differs  but  little,  as  already 
stated,  from  the  common  Jutland  dialect,  and  is  not  more  different 
from  ordinary  Danish  than  Seeland,  or  any  other  Danish  dialect 
It  has  been  entirely  supplanted  by  Low  German  only  on  the 
island  of  Femem,  in  Svanso  or  Schwansen,  and  in  the  towns  of 
Slesvig  and  Husum. 


THE    END. 
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Beseler,  W.,  Member  of  Provisional  Go- 
vernment in  Holstein  in  1848,  88.  95. 
142,  245. 

Biennium  Universitatis,  29  seq. 

Biematzky  on  the  Nationality  of  Slesvig, 
263.  266. 

Budget^  general  Danish,  190,  209,  211. 
232  seq. 

,  special  Holstein,  191,  198. 


C. 

Campaign  of  1848,  102,  128, 130. 

1849,  135,  seqq. 

1850,  145. 

Chancery,    German,    or    Slesvig-Holsteiu- 

Laueuburg,  63,  372. 
Charter,  common,  for  the  Danish  Monaix'hv, 

of  Oct  2,  1855,  189. 
,  abolished  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg, 

203. 

,  alleged  illegality  of,  208. 

Charter,  spectd/,  of  Denmark-Proper,  June  5, 

1849,  151,  160. 
,  of  Holstein,  proposed  alterations,  198, 

201. 208,  211  seq.,  240  seq. 
Charters,  special,   for  the   three  duchies, 

186,  187,  191. 

(See  also  Constitution,  Privileges,  General 
Law,  Electoral  Law). 
Christian  /.,  King  'of  Denmark,  succession 

to  Slesvig  and  Holstein  in  1459-60,  321. 

341,  seqq. 
,  Letter  of  1448   on  the   position   of 

Slesvig,  11,  S36,seq. 
Christian  IV.  vindicates  in  1603  the  nghU 

of  the  DEUiish  Crown  over  Slesvig,  339- 

348. 
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Christian   V.  reunites  all  Slmvig  in  1684, 

323,  327. 
extends   the   fortress    of    Roidsbarg, 

432  seq, 

,  political  testiiment,  327. 

Christian    VI.,    measures   witL    regard   to 

the  privileges  of  the  nobilitj  in  Slesvig 

and  in  Holstein,  3G5. 
,  measures   in    behalf  of    the  Danish 

Nationality  in  Slesvig,  442. 
Christian    Vlff.,   communication    to    the 

Federal  Diet  in  1840,  70,  73. 
,  internal  policy  as  to  Schleswig-Hol- 

steinism,  1839- 1840,  61,  66. 
-,  Letters  })Rtcnt  of  1846,  and  internal 


policy  since  1846,  (td  seq.,  79,  91. 

,  measures    with    regard   to   the   Na- 
tionalities in  iSlesvig,  61,  66,  447. 

Chri$tian,  Prince  of  Denmark  (GlUcks- 
burg),  69,  176  seq. 

Cession  of  the  fJottorp  share  of  Holstein  to 
Denmark,  2,  314,  411. 

of  the  Augustenburg  estates  to  the 

Crown  in  1852,  176,421. 

Citiietiship  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  law  of 
1776,  &c.,  17,  230,  368,  371.  401  seq. 

Clergy,  insurrectionary  iu  Slesvig,  108,  261 
note,  272  seq. 

Common  affairs  <>f  the  Danish  Monarchy,  1 89. 

—  representation  for  the  whole  mon- 
archy, 91,  159  seq.,  228  (see  also  Cofn- 
mon  Charter,  Council  General). 

Community  in  point  of  public  institutions  be- 
tween all  pai  ts  of  the  Danish  Monarchy, 
17,  74  seq.,  188. 

Community,  &c.,  between  Slesvig  and  Hol- 
stein alone,  15  (see  also  Administration, 
Connexion,  Diets,  Union). 

in  regard  to  non-political  institutions, 

158,  254 

Confederation,  Germanic,  accession  of  Den- 
mark to,  3,  317. 

,  general  relation  of  Denmark  to,  3,  5. 

,  general  chaiucter,  3. 

,  alleged  Danish  attack  on,  in  1848, 126. 

,  allied  rights  with  rrsjiect  to  Slesvig, 

25,  78,  123,  140,  291    see  also  Federal 
and  Germany). 

Confirmation  of  privileges  in  Slesvig  and  in 
Holstein,  14,  362,  367. 

,  rite  of,  in  the  mixeti  districts  of  Sles 

vig,  257. 

Connexion  bcttrcen  I/oktein  and  Slesvig  : 

,  adminii^trative,  17,  60,  63,  101, 137, 

142,  158,  164,  228,  370  se</. 

,  cofistitutional,  according  to  the  I>anish 

view,  16,  373. 

,  constitutional,  according  to  the  Schles- 


wig-Holstein  view,  12,  15,  351-361. 
— ,  alleged   acknowledgment    by    Danish 
Government  of,  74-76,  164  seq. 
— .abolition   considered  neoessaiy,  101, 
139  (see  also  121,228). 


Connexion  between  Holstein  and  Sletcig : 

,  dynastic,  since  1460,  356. 

,  non-political,  137,  158,  254. 

,  official  declarations  on  the,  60, 67, 74, 

92,  137,  158  (see  also  Diets,  medianal). 
Constit^ion,  a  common,  for  the  Danish  Mon- 

archy,  announced  in  1848,  91  seq. 

in  1852,  162. 

,  difficulties  in  introducing  it,  1 85  seq. 

Constitution,  so-called  Valdemarian, II,  52, 

326  seq. 
Constitntions,  mediaetal,  of  Holstein    and 

Slesvig,  14,  356,  361. 
Consiitntional  isolation  of   Holstein,  pro-  . 

posed,  21,  22,  24,  59,  100. 
Constibitional  organisation  of  18o4-1855, 

189,  193. 

(See  Charier.) 
Copenhagen,  events  in,  March   1848,  97; 

German  version,  1 10  «<^. 
,  University  of,  Slesvig  students  there, 

29,  278,  368. 
Coronatum  oath,  alleged,  of  Frederick  VIL, 

108,  367. 
prescribed  by   the  charter  of  1855, 

203,  218. 
Cort^espondence,  diplomntic,  on  the  organisa- 

tion  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  in  1856-57, 

197  (see  also  XeijOtiation). 
Council  General  of  1854,  188. 
Council  General  of  1855,  190. 

,  1st  session  in  1856,  195. 

,  2ntl  session  in  1858,  202. 

,  3rd  session  in  1859,  233. 

,  4th  session  in  1862,  292. 

Crotcn,  Danish,  rights  over  Slesvig  net  dis- 
claimed in  1846, -75. 

,  vindicated  in  olden  time,  348. 

(See  also  fncorporation.) 
Croicn-property,  question  of  the,  39,  213, 

230. 


O. 

Dahhum,  F.  C,  Professor  of  Kiel,  21,  27, 

50,  89,  245,  332. 
Danish  language  in  Slesvig,  see  Nationality. 

libraries  in  Slesvig,  268. 

monarchy,    principal    parts,    mntual 

relations  in  point  of  law,  1,  16,  76. 
Danish  poUcy  with  regard  to  encroachments 

of  Germany,  71,   117,  127.  129,  151, 

156  seq.,  159,  162,  198,  202,  223,  225 

seq.,  236,  239  teg.,  242  $eq.,  247,  290, 

293  seq. 
Danish  policy   with    regard    to  Hchiein, 

in  1460-1806,  313,  342  seq.,  349,  353, 

373. 

in  1806,  9,  314. 

in  1815,3,  316. 

since  1815  generally,  6,  21,  24,  59. 

in  1848.  100. 

in  1850,  151,  154. 
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Dnni^  polictf  with  legird  to  Holstein  since 

1851,  158;  162,  198,  235  «fg.,  240,273, 

290,  298. 
Danish  policy   with   regard   to   Slesvig  in 

middle  ages  up  till  1721,  319,  347,  348 

seq. 

in  1721,  303,  324  scq.,  330. 

since  1721,  23,  323,  374. 

(See  also  Incorporation.) 
Danish  policy  with  regard  to  NatioiviUties  in 

Slesvig,  58, 66, 92, 162, 252, 256-62,288. 
Dinisft  policy  ir'iih  regard  to  special  bonds 

of  <x>nn€jnon  bet'.ceen  Slesvig  and   hoi- 

8t4fin,  23,  59  seq.y  68,  74  seq,,  100,  158, 

353-358,  365,  370-,374. 
Danish  policy   with   regard   to   SchlesiH/- 

Holstein  movejntmt,  59-62,  68,  74,  79, 

93,  100,  155  seq. 
Danish  policy  with  regard  to  the  successiony 

9,  34,  66,  176,  109  (see  Succession). 
Danish  political  programfiie  in  1848,  100. 

in  1852,  162. 

Danish  Koyal  family,  see  Oldenburg. 
Dannerirke,  102,  319,  320. 
Declaration,  Dmish,  Aug.  26,  1850,  156. 
Declirations,  o^icinly  on  the  connexion  be- 
tween Slesrig  and  Holstein,  60,  67,  74, 

77,92,  101,137,  158. 
Decree  of  Jan.  28,  1848,  91. 

of  Sept.  23  and  25,  1859,  235-237. 

Denmark,  ambiguity  of  the  term,  xvi. 
Deputation  from  the  Rendsburg  assembly 

to  Copenhagen  in  1848,  94,  97,  99. 
,  Permanent,  of  the  Holsteiu  nobility, 

19  seq. 
Despatches    exchanged   in    September  and 

December,  1851,  157  seq. 

,  Austrian,  Dec.  26,  1851,  387. 

,  Danish,  Dec  6,  1851,  380. 

,  Danish,  Jan.  29,  1852,  398. 

,  Pntssian,  Dec.  30,  1851,  160  note. 

Diet,  German,  see  Federal. 

Diets,  niediceval,   in  Holstein  and  Slesvig, 

15,  338,  365. 

modem,  see  Estates. 

Division  of  Slesvig  proposed  in  1848,  138. 
Divisions,  mediaeval,  of  Holstein  and  Sles- 
vig, 2,  314,  320,  360,  xv. 
Droysen,  Professor,  of  Kiel,  37,  88,  112, 

196  note. 
Dyppel,  encounters  at,  130,  135. 


Eckemfdrde,  encounter  in  1849, 135. 
Education,  matter  of,  in  Slesvig,  276,  283. 
Electoral  law  in  Denmark-Proper  of  1849, 

160. 

in  Holstein  and  Slesvig  of  1834, 31 ,  55. 

in  Slesvig  of  1854.  245,  255. 

Engagements,  alleged,  of  Denmark  towards 

Germany  of  1846,  78,  164,  169. 
of  1851,  168  seq.,  201  seq.,  205  seq. 


Engagements  with  special  regard  to  Slesvig^ 
248  seqq,,  291  seq. 

England,  guaiiantee  for  Slesvig  of  1720, 
120,  320. 

England,   mediation   policy   in  the  Danish 
German  dispute  of,  130,  138,  243,  248. 

Equality  of  rujhts,  160,  see  Autonomy. 

Estates,  mediivval,  in  Slesvig  and  in  Holstein 
in  1460,  344. 

1623.  359. 

1711,363. 

1721,  326,  365  (see  also  Diets). 

Estates,  modem,  assemblies  of  the,    esta- 
blished in  1831,  54. 

——  reorganised  in  1854,  185. 

,  their  juris  Uction,  71,  179,  208,  211. 

,  their  right  of  petitioning,  71. 

Estiites,  modern,  of  Lauenburg,  159,  162, 
179,  199. 

Estate.^,  modem,  of  Holstein : 

,  on  the  succession  in  1842,  66. 

,  in  1844, 67. 

,  in  1846,  70. 

,  vote  on  the  new  charter  in  1853, 187. 

,  session  of  1855,  194. 

,  1857,  198. 

,  1859,  226,  234UOn  the  constitution 

,  1861,  240  J    and  the  budget). 

Estirtes,  modem,  of  Slesvig,  sessions  1835- 
1846,  55,  58. 

,  session  of  1846,  78. 

,  session  of  1853,  266. 

,  session  of  1860  (Address  by  26  mem- 
bers), 246. 
-,  declaration  of  22  members  in   1862, 


293. 

Execution,  Federal,  see  Federal. 
Eyder  river,  the  old  frontier,  428. 

party,  6,  91. 

progi-arame,  100,  152. 


Falcky  N,  N.,  Professor,  of  Kiel,  44,  48, 
56,  69,  332,  340,  358,  367,  440. 

Federal,  German,  Act  of  1815,  303. 

authorities  in  1848,  88. 

Commissioners  in  Slesvig  and  Hobtein 

during  the  armistice  of  1848,  132. 

Coinrnissioficrs  in  Slesvig  during  the 


second  armistice  in  1849,  142. 
—  Commissioners  duiing  the  execution  in 
Holstein  in  1851,  148. 

Committee,  Holstein- Lauenburg,  199, 


214,  218  (re[K)rt),  235,  294. 

—  Committee  of  Execution,  203 ;  its 
powers  transferred  to  Holstein- Lauen- 
burg Committee,  294. 

—  Diet,  competenci/,  4,  70,  123,  219, 
222. 

—  Diet,  Danish  communication  to,  in 
1846,  70,  73. 

—  Diet,  votes  in  the,  317, 
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Federal  Exeaition  in  HoUtein  in  1859, 149. 

Lxecution,  hw  of  1820  ("Order  of 

Federal  Execution"),  310. 
Federal  Execution^  tfweais  off  in  1858,  203. 

,  in  1861,  238,  294. 

Latn  (extracts),  303  seq. 

Proceedmjs  in  1823,  24. 

1846,  70. 

1848,  110. 

1852,  163. 

1857-8,199,203,219. 

1859-60,  236. 

1801,239. 

1862,  294. 
Resolutions  of  Nov.  17,  1823,  25. 

June  23,  1832,  309. 

Sept.  17,  1846,  71. 

Apiil  4,  1848,  125. 

April  12,  1848,  127. 

July  29,  1852,  165. 

Feb.  11,  1858,  201. 

Feb.  25,  1858,  202. 

May  20,  1858,  202. 

Aug.  12,  1858,  203. 

Nov.  11,  1858,  203. 

March  8,  1860,  236. 

Feb.  7.  1861,  239. 

March  27,  1862,  295. 

May  1,  1862,  295. 
Femern^  island  of,  426. 
Fiction  of  the  "  unfree  King,""  110,  129. 
Hna/  Act  of  Vienna  of  1820,  305. 
Final  Protocol  of  Vienna  of  1834.  309  note. 
Financial  grievances^  alleged,  of  Slesvig  and 

HoUtein,  40. 
Financial  propositions  of  Uolstein   Estates 

in  1859,  230. 
FiensU>ri/,  skirmish  in  1848,  103. 
Frankfurt,  Parliament  in  1848,  87. 
Fredericvy,  battle  in  1849,  136. 
Frederick  /!'.,  King  of  Denmark,  policy  in 

1721,  323,329. 
Frederick     VI. "s    opinion   on    a   union   of 
Slesvig  witli  Holstein  and  Gennanv,  23. 

internal  policy,  23,  29,  59,  446. 

Frederick  VII.  m  'l848,  91,  lOO,  103,  110 

seq.,  129. 
Frisiftn  nationality  in  Slt^s^ig,  17,  19,  265. 
Frontier  between  Holstein  and  Slesvig,  375, 
391,  400,  426  seq. 

O. 

General  law  of  1831,  54,  59,  21 1. 
German   attack   upon    Denmark    in   1848, 

104  seq. 
attacks  on  tlie  London  ti-eaty  and  the 

new  Danish  succession,  180. 
German  lands  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  use 

of  the  term,  372  note. 
German  national  movement^  8 1 . 
German  tiational  Viheral  party f  82 f  84,  86, 

14.3,  196,  224  seq.,  260,  287. 


German poKcy  towards  Denmark  in  1 823, 25. 

1846,  72. 

1848-50, 117  seq.f  126, 128, 139  aeqq. 

1851,  166  seqq. 

1857-58,  197,  199  seqq. 

1858-62,  219-225,  248,  291,  294. 

German   public    influenced    in    &vour   of 

Schleswig-Holsteinism,    51-54,   58,    84, 

196,  246,  260  seq. 
German  revolution  in  1848,  86. 
German  version  of  the  events  of  1846,  72. 

of  1848,  110. 

German  vieic  of  the  nationality  questicMi  in 

Slesvig  and  in  Posen,  285  (see  adso  Ger- 

many,  Nutionality). 
Germanic  Confederation,  see  Confederation. 
Gennanisation  of  Slesciy,  18,  439  seqq. 
Gennanist  ideas,  82. 
Gemumy,  state  of  things  in  1849-50,  143, 

147. 

since  1851,  195. 

GlUckstadt,  town  of,  97,  158  note,  373. 

di\ision  of  Holstein,  2. 

Gottorp  branch  of  the  Oldenburg   family 

(see  Table  facing  p.  401),  2,  176,  178, 

315,  320  s<^.,  401  seq. 

portion  of  Holstein,  2,  314,  411. 

portion  of  Slesvig,  2,  323,  410,  iv. 

Government,  insurrectional,  in  Holstein  (see 

Authorities  and  Provishnal.) 
Guarantees  for  the  possession  of  Slesrig, 

given  to  L^nmark  by  other  powers,  129, 

324. 


Hesse,  Louise,  Landgravine  of,  401,  409. 

-,  Frederick,  Prince  of,   34,  176,   183, 

401,  409. 

Holstein,  Duke  of,  title,  318. 

,  general  history   and  mediaeval  divi- 
sions, 313. 

,  position  since  1858,  233. 

,  relation  in  point  of  law  to  the  Danish 

State,  5  seq.,  8,  16,  76,  100,  314. 

,  relation  to  Germany,  9,  316. 

,  relations  compared  to  those  of  Hano- 
ver, 317. 

,  relations,  double,  to  Denmark  and  Ger- 
many, source  of  disputes,  298  seq. 
;  title  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg  to,  341 


(see  also  Autonomy,  Cotistitution,  Diets, 
Estates,  Gottorp,  S&nderborg,  Succession). 


I. 


Idsteil,  battle,  145. 
Independence,  see  Autonomy, 
Immigration,  German,  into  Denmark,  18. 
Incorporation,  ambiguity  of  the  term,  17, 

329. 
Incorporation  of  Holstein,  9,  314. 
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Incorpomtiony    administrative ,  cf   Slescig 

wiUi  Den  mark- Proper,  intended  bat  not 

effected  in  1721,  329. 

,  present  prospect,  252  seq. 

Incorporation,  political^  of  Siesvig  in  1721, 

10,  325  »^.,  341,  304. 
Incorporation  of  Siesvig,  said  to  have  been 

attempted  according  to  the  German  view 

in  1846.  73. 

1848,  120. 

1858,  252  (see  also  Autonomy), 


Kiel,  inlet  of,  427, 

,  meeting  in,  Feb.  17,  1848,  93. 

— ,  events  on  March  24,  95. 

—  portion  of  Holstein,  see  Qottorp, 

,  University  of,  29,  158,  258. 

Kingdom  of  Denmark,  term,  17. 
King- Duke,  teixn  cf,  319, 
Klenze,  an  author  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
party,  332,  66. 


Languages,  Danish  and  German,  in  Siesvig : 

,  history,  436,  449. 

,  regulations  for  public  use,  257  seq, ; 

German  criticism  of  these  regulations  ex- 
amined, 262,  280  (sec  Nationality), 

Lehman,  0.,  99,  112  note. 

Letter  of  Christian  I,  of  1448,  11,  336, 
3:38,  343. 

of  Frederick   William  to  the  Duke  of 

Augustenburg,  March  24, 1848,  104  s^. 

0^  Holstein   Provisional  Gooerninent 

to  Frederick  VII.  in  March,  1848,  115. 

lAftters  Patent  of  Aug.  22,  1721,  325,327, 
330. 

Sept.  9,  1806,  9.  314,  412. 

July  8,  1846,  66-70,  73,  414. 

Not.  6,  1858,  203,  225. 

Lex  Segia,  16,  177,  326,  331  (see  also 
Succcsswn), 

Literary  testimony  on  the  history  of  lan- 
guages in  Siesvig,  436-451. 

on  the  incorporation  of  Siesvig  in  1721, 

332-335. 

on  the  Sc/ileswig- Holstein  union  theory, 

352. 

—  on  the  succession  of  Christian  I,  in 
Siesvig  and  in  Hobtein  in  1459-1460, 346. 

Local  names  in  Siesvig,  279. 

Lornsen  Uwe,  30. 

Lo'-entzen,  P,  H.,  deputy  in  the  Siesvig 
Diet,  56. 

Lorentzen,  N.,  editor  of  *  Preussische  Zei- 
tuiig,'  196. 


Manifesto,  Dmish,  July  14, 1850, 145, 376. 
Margraviate,  Qerman,  in  Siesvig,  434. 


Meetings,  public,  in  Copenhagen  in  March 

1848,97. 

in  Kiel,  February  17,  1848,  93. 

in  Kendsburg,  March  18,  1848,  94. 

Memorandum,  Prussian,  on  the  affairs  of 

Siesvig,  261. 
Memorial  from  the  Holstein  nobility,   of 

Oct.  8,  1816,  23. 
Military  events  in  1848,  102,  105,  128, 

130. 

1849,  135. 

1850,  145,  147. 


Military    precautions    neglected     by 

Danish  Government  in  1848,  93. 
Ministry,  Danish,  of  March  1848,  99. 
— —  January  1852,  161, 

December  1854,  189. 

Moltke,  Count,  A.  W.,  99,  161. 
,  Count  Carl,  58,  75,  161,  272. 


the 


Nationalities  in  Siesvig : 

,  history,  17,  55,  436,  seq. 

,  statistics,  262,  449. 

,  equal  protection  promised,  92,   102, 

250,  260. 

Nationality,  Danish,  in  Siesvig : 

,  position  until  1850,  19,  256. 

,  present  position,  259. 

,  revival  since  1835,  32. 

Nationality,  German,  in  Siesvig : 

-  ,  propagation  in  former  time,  1 8,  52, 
438-448. 

,  agitatation  in  favour  of,  since  1840, 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  MAPS. 


Mai's  I.  and  TI.  are  intended  to  convey  at  a  glance  a  con*ect  idea  of 
the  relation  between  the  official  language-regulations  in  Slesvig  and 
the  distribution  of  the  nationalities  according  to  Danish  and  German 
authors.  The  limits  of  the  official  language  districtn  are.  therefore, 
indicated  in  the  same  manner  in  both  maps,  and  the  colours  have 
the  same  signiiications  ;  the  only  difference  betwe^i  the  maps  con- 
sisting in  the  disti^bution  of  the  colours.  For  further  explanation 
we  refer  to  tlie  maps  themselves,  and  to  pp.  263-264,  and  450-451. 
In  the  original  map  of  Mr.  Qeertz  several  shades  of  mixture  of 
Danish  and  German  are  distinguished,  which  on  our  reproduction 
of  it  aie  all  marked  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  G^ertz's  rubrics 
**  Slixed  German  and  Frisian  '  (Bredsted  and  another  parish)  and 
**  Danish,  Frisian,  and  German,"  have  been  marked  as  Frisian ;  but 
his  rubric,  **  Danish  and  Frisian  "  has  received  a  separate  colour 
for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  Mr.  Allen's  map. 

llie  map  of  the  frontier  being  a  copy  of  the  one  used  by  the 
Commission  at  Kcndsburg  in  1851,  the  names,  &o,  are  in  German. 
It  may  therefoi*e  be  necessary  to  state  here,  that  the  black  line 
indicates  the  frontier  according  to  Danish  view,  and  the  yellow  line 
indicates  the  frontier  claimed  by  the  German  Commissioners.  Near 
Kendsburg  the  fine  black  dotted  line  encircling  the  six  disputed 
villages  indicates  the  boundary-line  of  the  former  Slesvigian  part  of 
tlie  bailiwick  of  Kendsburg.  A  similar  line  indicates  the  boundary- 
line  of  Stapelholm,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Commissioners 
claime^l,  l>esides  Stapelholm,  the  adjoining  former  and  Megger 
Koegs,  and  also  a  little  territory  called  Fresen  Koeg,  west  of 
Frcderikstad,  without^  however,  stating  their  reasons  for  so  doing. 
On  the  plan  of  Kendsbiirg,  in  the  left-hand  comer,  the  two  middle 
branches  of  the  Eyder  will  be  distinguished  as  two  very  fine  black 
lines  across  the  old  town.  Tlie  fortifications  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river  formed  the  **  Crown  work,**  constructed  since  1690,  and 
now  again  demolished.     It  never  included  any  part  of  the  town. 
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8to.    fis. 

FAMILY  RECEIPT-BOOK.  A  CoUeetion  of  •  Thouiaad  YaluaUe 
•«d UaeAl BMalptt.   Fcap.8v«.   6s.M. 
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rUiCOUBTS  (Col)  Hirtoiy  of  YucaUii,  from   iU 

to  ttoCloM  of  tlM  nth  C«otar7.    With  Map.   8to.    10».&L 

?ABRAB*S  (RiT.  A.  S.)  Science  in  Theologj.    Sermoni  Preftclied 

bcfort  tiM  UoiTtniiy  oi  Oxford.    8to.  te. 

(P.  W.)    Origin    of   Langmge,   based    on   Modem 

Feap.  8ro.    6$, 


PKATHERSTONHAUGH*S  (O.  W.)  Toor  through  the  Skye  SUtee  | 

of  North  America,  tnm  tho  Riror  PotomM  to  Texas  and  the  Frontieis 
•f  Mexico.    Platea.    S  Vols.    8to.    M«. 

PELLOWS'  (8»  Chaelis)  Travels  and  Researches  in  Asia  Minor, 
morepartkiilarlyinthePrDTiiMeofLydia.    N€wMdiUom.    FUtee.  Poet 
fire.    9§. 

PIROUSSON'S    (Jakes)    Palaces     of    Kinereh   and    Persepolia  j 

Beetoted :  an  Enaj  on  Andent  AseyriaB  and  Pexalan  Arehiteetnre.  I 

Woodeuta.    Sto.    16«. 

Handbook    of  Architecture.     Being    a  Concise  i 

and  Popular  Aceoant  of  the  Dilbrent  Styles  prerailiog  in  all  Agee 
and  Countries  in  the  World.  With  a  Description  of  the  most  re- 
markahle  Buildings.  Fourth  Tkoutmd.  WithSBO  lUustnuions.  8to.  SSs. 

PERRIER'S  (T.  P.)  Cararan  Journeys  in  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
Herat,  Turkistan,  and  Belooehistan,  with  Descriptions  of  Meshed,  Balk, 
and  Candahar,  Ac    SteottdJUititm,    Map.    8to.    21«. 

History  of  the  Afghans.    Map.    8vo.    21*.  i 

PEUSRBACH'S  Remarkable  German  Crimes  and  Trials.  Trans- 
lated fhnn  the  German  hj  Lady  Durv  Oobdoit.    8to.    12s. 

PISHERS  (RsT.  GsoROE)  Elements  of  Geometry,  for  the  Use  of 

Schools.  FiJtkBditUm.   18nu>.   1«.  M. 

Pirst  Principles  of  Algebra,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  ; 

Fi/thSdition.    18mo.    U.td, 

PLOWER  GARDEN  (The).  An  Essay.  By  Ret.  Thob.  Jamkb. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  Quarter!  j  ReTiew.**    Fcap.  8to.    Ij. 

PORBES'  (C.  S.)  Iceland;  iU  Volcanoes,  Geysers,  and  Ghu:ien.  , 

lUostratlons.    PostSvo.    14s.  i 

PORD^  (Riohaed)  Handbook  for  Spain,  Andalusia,  Ronda,  Yaleneiay  ! 

Catalonis.  Qranada,  Gallida,  Arragon,  Kavarre,  Ac.  Third  SdiHom, 
STols.  FoetSyo.    80s. 

Gatherings  from  Spain.    Post  8to.    3#.  6<f. 

PORSTER'S  (Johe)  Arrest  of  the  Piye  Members  by  Charles  the 

First.    A  Chapter  of  English  Historr  re-written.    Post  8ro.    12/. 

Debates  on  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  1641.    With 

an  Introductory  Essaj  on  Enj^Hsh  f^reedom  under  the  Plantagenet  and 
Tudor  BoTerefgns.    /fMond  Kdition.    Post  8to.    12s. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Daniel  De  Foe,  Sir  Richard  Steele, 

Charles  Churchill,  Samuel  Fuote.  Biographical  fissars.  Third 
Hditiom,    PostSvo.    12«. 

PORSTTH'S  (William)  Hortensius,  or  the  Adyocate :  an  Historical 

Essaj  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of  an  Advocate.    Post  8to.    li«. 

History  of  Napoleon   at    SL  Helena.     Prom  the 

Letten  and  Journals  of  Sib  HuDSOvLowK.  Portrait  and  Maps.  8  Vols. 
»T0.    ibt. 

PORTUNE'S  (Robeet)  Narrative  of  Two  Visits  to  the  Tea 
Countries  of  China,  between  the  years  1843-62,  with  fUl  Deseriptionfl 
of  the  Tea  Plant.    Third  JSdUion.    Woodeuta.  2  Vols.    Poet  Sro.  18s. 

' Chinese,    InUnd,  on    the  Coasts   and  at  Sea.    A 

Marraaveofa  Third  VUlt  in  1868^.   Woodcuts.    8to.    Ids. 
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FRANCB  (History  ov).  From  the  Conqaest  by  the  Oaals  to  the 
Death  of  Louis  Philippe.  By  Mra.  Mabkhax.  6iMk  Tkouaand,  Wood- 
eats.    12mo.    0f. 

FRENCH  (Thk)  in  Algiers;  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign  Le^on-* 
and  the  Prisoners  of  Abd-el-Kadlr.  Tnuulated  hj  Lady  Duw  Qobdov. 
Post  8vo.    8«. 

GALTON'S  (Franois)  Art  of  Travel ;  or,  Hints  on  the  Shifts  and 
Contrivanees  available  In  Wild  Countries.  Third  Edition.  Wood- 
cuts.   Post  8ro.    7».  6d. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  (Thb)  Journal.    Pablished  by  the  Royal  Geo- 

g^phioal  Society  of  London.   8vo. 

GERMANY  (Histort  o?).    From  the  Invasion  by  Marius,  to  the 

present  time.  OntheplaaofMrs.MABKHAM.  Fj/UenthTkoutand,  Wood- 
cuts.  13mo.    0f. 

GIBBON'S  (Edward)  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  A  New  Edition.  Preceded  by  his  Autobiography. 
Edited,  irith  Notes,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Sxith.    Maps.    8  Vols.    Sro.    60«. 

(The  Student's  Gibbon) ;  Being  an  Epitome  of  the 

Decline  and  Fall,  Incorporating  the  Researches  of  Becent  Commentators. 
By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Nutth  Thousand,    Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.    7s.  6d, 

GIFFARD'S  (Edward)  Deeds  of  Naval  Daring;   or.  Anecdotes  of 

the  British  Navy.    2  Vols.    Fcap.  8ro.    6$, 

GISBORNE'S  (Thomas)  Essays  on  Agriculture.    Third  EdUUm. 

Post  8vo.    bs. 

GLADSTONE'S  (W.  E.)  Prayers  arranged  from  the  Liturgy  for 

Family  Use.    Second  Edition.    12mo.    2«.6<2. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Oiivrr)  Works.  A  New  Edition.  Printed  from 
the  last  editions  reviHed  by  the  Author.  Edited  by  Pktkb  Cavimra- 
HAM.  Vignettes.    4Vols.8vo.    80«.    (Murray's  British  Classics.) 

GLEIG'S  (RiT.  G.  R)  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Washing- 
ton and  New  Orleans.    Post  8vo.    %t. 

Story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.    Compiled  from  Public 

and  Authentio  Sources.    Post  8to.    8«.  6d. 

Narrative  of  Sir  Robert  Sale's  Brigade  in  Affghanistan, 

with  an  Account  of  the  Seizure  and  Defence  of  Jellalabad.   Post  8vo.  S«. 

Life  of  Robert  Lord  Cliye.    Post  8to.    8#.    d. 

Life  and  Letters  of  General  Sir  Thomas  Munro.    Post 


8vo.    s«.  6<f. 

GORDON'S  (Sir  Alix.  Dxnrt)  Sketches  of  German  Life,  and  Scenes 

from  the  War  of  Liberation.    From  the  German.    Post  8^0.    3«.  6d. 

■  (Ladt    Duf  ?)  Amber-Witch :   the  most  interesting 

Trial  for  Witchcraft  ever  known.    From  the  German.  Post  6to.  8«. 

— French    in  Algiers.     1.  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign 

Legion.     2.   The   Prisoners   of    Abd-el-Kadir.     From   the  French. 
Post  Svo.    S«. 

Remarkable  German  Crimes  and   Trials.    From  the 


German.    8to.    12m. 

GOUGER'S  (ITenrt)  Personal  Narratire  of  Two  Tears*  Imprison- 
ment in  Burmah.    Stoomd  Edition.    Woodcuts.    Post  8to.    12«. 

GRANT'S  (Asahbl)  Nestorians,  or  the  Lost  Tribes ;  containing 
ETidence  of  their  Identity,  their  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies ; 
witii  Slcetchesof  Trarel  In  Ancient  Assyria,  Armenia, and  Mesopotamia; 
and  Illustrations  of  Seriptore  Prophecy.   Third  EditUm,  Fcap  8vo.    6s. 
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OUUrVILLX  (Tn9  PAPU8.    Bfteg  tW  PabHe  nd  PriTmto 

darlnir  •  p«nod  of  SO  jMn.  —  laelndlng  hifl  Diast  or  Fouticax. 
KTSim  wkto  First  Lori  •#  tte  TriMBj.  UllBdi,  with  MotM^fey 
W.  J.  Bam.   4  Tote.   9w.   M*.  «Mb. 

OEEEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS.    Al>riclg«lfr«iii 


FtMatK  ftcv^rr  (ImmUt  hi  tlw  Ymt.mA  fbr  W«tk-4w  rMttrOk.  5^i«ft 
MMMk    tY«li.    IVM^kv^    1*1. 


HjmM  wrillctt  ttd  idaptcd   far  te  Wm^t  Ckuck 


Br  tiM  BcMor  or  UmwM,    2fmtk  Fiiii§m,  nwlmA  bj  Bar.  J. Xdw< 
timtt.   Sf. 

GREY'S  (SiK  GioRoi)  Poljnefian  Mytliology,  and  Ancient 
TrUJtloQAl  Ulrtory  of  th«  M«w  ZMlni  SMt.  WMArati.  PmI 
8vo.    lOw.  94. 

GttOT£*S  (Gmmi)  History  of  Greees.     From  the  Sariiott  Timet 

to  thm  eloM  of  tbo  mn«niion  eootoaiponirT  with  tho  doath  of  Alexander 
tho  OrMt.    Third  ItflHUm.   PoRrmit  and  Mapa.  U  toIi.  Bto.   IBt.  each. 

PUto's  lloctrine  on  the  llotation  of  tlie  Earth,  and 

ArlafMle'fl  Commrat  npon  that  Doctrine.   Seetnd  KUtion.    Sro.   U.  Bd. 

(Mm.)  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Ary  Scbeffer. 

/Inetrnd  JUHiom.    Portrait.    Pntt  8vo.    Ba.  9d. 

GUBTAVUS  YASA  (History  of),  King  of  Sweden.  With  SztracU 
from  bla  Conwipondenoe.    Portrait    8ro.    10*.  td. 

HALLAM'B  (Hxhst)  ConsUtatlonal  History  of  England,  front  the 
AoeoMiim  of  llenry  tbe  BoTenlh  to  the  Death  of  Qeoife  tha  Second. 
iftv*nlk  Kditiim.    3  Vola.    8vo.    90$. 

-  Hlatory    of    Europe    during    the     Middle     Ages. 

J^tkMUion.    3  Vola.    8yo.    80t. 

Tntrodoction  to  tbe  Literary  History  of  Europe,  during 

tho  leth,  17th,  and  18th  Centuriea.    Fbwrth  Edition,   8  Tola.    8vo.  86«. 

Literary  Easays  and  Characters.    Selected  from  the 

laat  woft.    Peap.  8ro.    Sf . 

Historical  Works.    Complete.     Contuning— History 

of  Kngland.  —  Mltldlit  Agea  of  Corope,  — and   Literary   Uiatory  of 
Kuioiio.      Othin^i  tAlitiom.    10  VoIm.    PoatSro.    6«.  each. 

HAMILTON'S  (JAMts)  Wanderings  in  Northern  Africa,  Benghazi, 
Cyraaa,  the  Oaali  of  Siwali.  Ac.  &<ai»d  KdMon,  Woodcata.  Poet  8to.  ISt. 

HAMPDEN'S  (BiSBor)  Philo«>phlcal  Eyidenoe  of  Christianity, 
or  the  OadlblUtv  ohtalnnl  to  a  Bcrlptvre  ReTelation  flram  ita  Culn* 
ciditnee  with  the  Facta  of  Nature.   8to.   ««.  9d. 

HARC-OURTS  (Edward  Ykrkov)  Sketch  of  Madeira;  with  Mi^  I 

and  IMalea.    Pmit  8yo.    8».  6^.  | 

HARTS  ARMY  LIST.    (QHarUfig  and AfumaR^,)    8ro.  lOt.  $dL  t 

and  St«.  j 

HAYS  (J.  H.  narvMosD)  Western  Barbaiy^  iU  vild  Tribes  and 

•ara^e  Aniaala.    IVMt  8vo.  l#.  | 

HEDER'S  (Utsaor)  Jonraey  throngh  the  Upper  Prorinces  of  India, 

»>wi  Cakatta  to  IVmihar.  with  a  Jowmer  to  Xadraa  aad  tha  aoatheni  ' 

I'l^TlMM.    TWj.'IA  KUti*'^,    i  VoU.    Peat  8Te.    7«.  > 

PoHical  Works.  ^^ur<A  EdUim,  Portrait  Fc^pc  tro.  e«. 

l>iri«h  S<'rmoas:  on  the   Lessons,  the  Gospel,  or  the 
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HAND-BOOK^TBAy£L.TALK.    In  Bngliili,  QwmMi,  Froneh, 

and  Italian.    IStno.  8«.  6d. 


NORTH  GERMANY,  HoLLuns   Bblcivx,    ami 

theS]iia0toSiritB«rkuid.    Map.    PMifiro.  10*. 

SOUTH    GERMANY,  Bavarii,  AnstriA,  Salzberg, 


the  Anstrian  and  Bavarian  Alps,  the  Tyrol,  aad  Um  Danube,  from  Ulm 
to  the  Black  Sea.    Map.    Poet  8to.  10«. 

PAINTING.     The  German,  Flemisli,  and  Batch 


Schools.    Edited  hj  Da.  Waagsv.   Woodcuts.  2  Tols.  Poet  8to.  21«. 
SWITZERLAND,  Alps  of  Saroj,  and  Piedmont. 


Uxpa.    Post  8yo.    9s. 

FRANCE,  Normandy,  Brittany,  the  French  Alps, 


the  Rivers  Loire,  Seine,  Rhone,  and  Garonne,  Dauphin^,  Provence,  and 
thePjrenees.    Maps.    Post8vo.    10s. 


Ready.) 


PARIS  AHD  ITS  Entuloms.   Map.  Post  8to.  {Nearly 

SPAIN,   Andalusia,    Bonda,     Granada,    Valencia, 

Catalonia,  Gallicia,  Arragon,  and  Navarre.  Maps.  2  Vols.  PostSvo.  80s. 

PORTUGAL,  LisBOM,  &c.     Map.    Post  8to.    9«. 

NORTH    ITALY,  Sardinia,   Genoa,  the  Biyiera, 

Venice,  Lombardf,  and  Tuscany.    Map.   Post  8vo.     12s. 

CENTRAL    ITALY,  Florbkoe,  South    Tusoaht, 


and  the  Papal  StatsS.    Map.    Post  8vo.    lOs. 

ROME  AKD  ITS  Ehyibovs.    Map.    Post  8yo. 

SOUTH  ITALY,  Naples,  Pemp^,  HwonlAneiim, 


Vesuvius,  &c.    Map.    PostSvo.    lOt. 

SICILY.    Map.    PoBtSvo.    {In  the  Press,)' 

PAINTING.  The  Italian  Schools.  From  the  Gennan 


of  KuGLKH.     Edited  by  Sir  Chablvs  Eaitlake,  R.A.    Woodcuts. 
2  Vols.  PostSvo.  30s. 

LIVES  OF  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  PAINTERS, 

CiMAcrR   to   DAHflANo,    AXD   Pboorkss  OF  PAisTTncQ  IV  Italt.     By 
Mrs.  Jamxsok.    Woodcuts.    PostSvo.     12s. 

DICTIONARY   OP   ITALIAN  PAINTERS.    By 

A  Ladt.   Edited  by  Ralph  Woriium.  With  a  Chart.  Post  8to.  6$.  6d. 

GREECE,  Ionian  Islands,  Albania^  Thessaly,  and 

Macedonia.    Maps.    PoetSvo.    16s. 

—  -      TURKEY,  Malta,  Asia  Mihoi,  CoirsTAirmropLi, 

Armenia,  Mesopotamia, &c.    Maps.    PoetSvo.     ( JulAs i¥«s*.) 

EGYPT,   Thebes,    the    Nile,    Alezaiidria»    Cairo, 

the  Pyramids,  Mount  Sinai,  &0.    Map.  PostSvo.  ISs. 

SYRIA  k  PALESTINE.  Maps.  2  Vols.   Post  Svo. 


24s. 


BOMBAY  AND  MADRAS.     Map.  2  Vok.   Post 

Sve.    24s. 

DENMABK,  Noswat  wd  Swbmv.    Mapi.    Post 


Svo.    15a. 


HAVI>-BOOK---BnBaiA,  Tn  Busio  A»  InLAan.  Va^  Port 
9m,  Ilk 

UHT  AHD  BU88EZ.    Hip.    Ftat  Svo.    lOfc 

BUBBBTf  HAHTB,  and  Ins  or  Wnn.    Xipi. 

MODEBF  LOVDOK.    A  CoBpkto  CWd*  to  ilM 


Ifolnpolli.   lUp.   lOoM.   8f  . 

LOKDOK,  Fii*  AM»  Pimm.     Stumd  BditM. 
let. 

WnmnraTKB  ABBET.  Woodasti.  lemo.   1«. 
ENTIBOKS   or   LONDOK.     Xipi.    Pott  8to. 


PofltBvOw  Ttf>  ML 


BERKS,  BUOXS,  AKB  OXfOBDSHIBX.    JCap. 


WILTS,  ]X>BSET,AHD80HEB8BT.    X^   Port 

DXYOH  Ain>  COBmr ALL.    Xi^i.    PM  8to. 


riLM. 

SOUTHBRK   CATHEDRALS   OP   BNOLAKD. 


WtetfaMtMb  BftUalmfj,  Bsatar,  Willie  Chkhtilw,  Boohtitar,  Caatw- 
taiy.   WltklSOIUwtntloafl.   lYoU.   PoatSvo.    Ht. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH  WALES.    Uxpi.    2  VoU, 

PoitSvo.    It*. 

PAMILUR  QUOTATIONS.  PromEngliiliAatlion. 


TkirdXHiicm.    Fcap.dTO.    6$, 

ARCHITECTURK   In  all  Age«  and  Countries.    By 


Jahxs  Fbboumov.    jPoMTtt  T^lMMJMr.    With  850  lUostntioiia.    8to. 

ARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.    Bj  M.  Jitlm 

Labaete.    With  SCO  nitutntlons.    8to.    18«. 

HEAD'S  (Sib  Fbakou)  Hone  and  his  Rider.    Faurih  Thausan<L 

WocdentB.    Post  8to.    St. 

Rapid  Journeys  across  the  Pampas  and  over  the  Andes. 

PofltSro.    2», 

Descriptive    Essays.    2  Vols.    Post  8vo.    18#. 

Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau.     By  an  Old  Mav. 


Sixth  EdUi4m,    16mo.  ftf. 

—  Emigrant.    Sixth  Edition,    Feap.  Svo.    2».  (UL 

Stokers  and  Pokers;  or,  the  North- Western  R^way. 


PostSro.    2«. 

—  Defenceless  State  of  Qreat  Britain.   Post  8to.    12«. 
Faggot   of     French    Sticks;  or,  Sketches   of   Paris. 


KtwBdUUm.    SVolc    PoatSvo.    12c. 

—  Fortnight  in  Ireland.    See&nd  Edition.  Map.    8to.   12«. 

—  (Sia  Oaoaoi)  Forest  Scenes  and  Inddents  in  Canada. 

Steond  Editum.    Po8t8n>.   10*. 

— —  Home  Tour  through   the   Mannfiustnring  Districts   of 

EngUuid.    Third  SdUfoH.    9  Tola.    PottSvo.    1S«. 

—  (S»  Edxuvi))  Shall  and  Will;  or,  Two  Chapters  oa 
Fntura  Attziliarj  VarW.   Bteomd  Editiom,  Eatmrg^d,    Feap.Sro.   it. 
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HEIRESS  (Thi)  in  Her  Minority ;  or.  The  Progreas  of  Chaimcter. 
By  the  Aathor  of  ^'Bsbtha's  Joubval."    S  Tola.    12mo.    18». 

HERODOTUS.     A  New  English  Teraion.    ;£dited  with  Notes 

and  Emajb,  historical,  ethnographical,  and  geographieal.  B7  ReT.  Q. 
RAWLiKBOir,  assisted  bj  Sib  Hbhbt  Rawumbok  and  Sib  J.  O.  Wii.- 
KiMBOH.   Second  Edition,    Maps  and  Woodcuts.    4  Yols.   Svo.    48*. 

HERYEyS  (Lord)  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second, 
from  his  Accession  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline.  Edited,  with  Notea, 
by  Mb.  Cbokbb.    Second  JEdition.     Portrait    2  Vols.    Svo.    81«. 

HESSEY  (Rkv.  Dr.).  Sunday— Its  Origin,  History,  and  Present 
Obligations.  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1860.  SeconA  Mitiom. 
8to.    16#. 

HICKMAN'S  (Wm.)  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Nayal 

Courts-Martial.    8yo.    10«.  Sd. 
HILLARD'S  (G.  S.)  Six  Months  in  lUly.    2  Yols.    Post  Svo.    1«». 

HOLL WAY'S  (J.  G.)  Month  in  Norway.    Fcap.  Svo.    2a. 

HONEY   BEE  (The).      An  Essay.      By  Riv.  Thomas    Jaxss. 

Reprinted  from  the  "  Qaarterly  Review.'*    Fcap.  Svo.    1#. 
HOOK'S  (Dkan)  Church  Dictionary.    EighUi  Edition,     Svo.  Kto. 

Discourses  on  the  Religious  Controversies  of  the  Day. 

8vo.  9«. 

(Theodore)  Life.    By  J.  G.  Lookhart.    Reprinted  from  the 

"  Quarterly  Review."    Fcap.  Svo.    Is. 

HOOKER'S  (Dr.  J.D.)  Himalayan  Journals ;  or,  Notes  of  an  Oriental 

Naturalist  in  Beuf^l,  the  Slkkira  and  Nepal  Himalayas,  the  Khaaia 
Mountains,  &o.    Second  Edition.    Woodcuts.    2  Vols.    Post  Svo.    18s. 

HOOPER'S  (Lieut.)  Ten  Months  among  the  Tents  of  the  Tuski ; 
with  Incidents  of  an  Arctic  Boat  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.    Plates.    8vo.    lis. 

HOPE'S  (A.  J.  Berespord)  English  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth 
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Seeimd  Edition.    Revised.    Post  8vo.    (/«  the  Preti,) 

SIEBRA  LEONE ;  Described  in  Letters  to  Friends  at  Home.    By 
A  Ladt.    Post  Byo.    3«.  6d. 

SMILES'  (Samuel)  Lives  of  Engineers ;  with  an  Account  of  their 

Principal  WorkR,  and  a  HiHtcry  of  Inland  Communication  in  Britain. 
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Story  of  the  Life  of  Qeorge  Stephenson.    Woodcuts. 

Siffhteenth  Thomand.    Post  6vo.    6s. 
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Fortieth  Thoutand.    Post  6vo.    6«. 
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SOHERYILLE'S  (Mart)   Physical   Geography.     Fifth   JEdiiion. 
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Edition,    WoodcuU.    PostSvo.    9«. 
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PostSvo.    Is.Qd. 
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cutf.    YoLl.    6vo.  4S«. 
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cuts.  8to.   4S«. 
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Memoir.    Second  Edition.  8vo.  10e.6d. 

Unity  of  Evangelical  and  Apostolical  Teaching.  Second 

Edition.    PoMt  8to.    7s.  6d. 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  with  Notes 


and  Dissertations.  Second  Edition.  Bro,  IBs. 

Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury.     Third  Edition. 


Woodcuts.    Post  8to.    7s.  W. 

Sinai  and  Palestine,  in  Connexion  with  their  History. 


Sixth  Edition.    Map.    8^0.    16«. 

ST.  JOHN'S  (Charles)  Wild  Sports  and  Natural  History  of  the 
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(Batlb)  Adrentures  in  the  Libyan  Desert  and  the 
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8ro.    9». 
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MiddtoAfH.    Platnk    »ro.    2U.  J 

STRIFE  FOR  THE  MASTERY.    Two  AIlegOTiflB.    With  Illaa. 
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oct  8to.    7#.eidL 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE;  From  the  Earliest  T^es 

to  the  ErteMUhtnt  of  the  Second  Empire,  ISBS.  Woodrats.  Post  8to. 

-   HISTORY  OF  GREECE  ;  frMi  the  Eartiert  Tunes 

to  the  Ba—a  CoajMsr  With  the  tUeMry  ef  Utaeatare  aad  Art.  Bj 
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*«•  A  taAixca  HiaiasT  09  Qwucm,  hr  Jaaior  Cleane.     ISaio. 
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HISTORY  OF  ROME ;  fhrnt   the  Earliest  Timea 


•e  the  CeHWiihaaat  of  the  Emftn.    With  the  Hietory  of  Literetnre 
and  Aft.    By  U.  G.  LoDbaxx,  DJ>.    lit*  Thmmmd,  Woedcatt.  Crown 
TO.  7«.  Cd. 

*•*  A  SaALLsm  HieroKT  or  Boks,  Jbr  Jaaior  Cla«n.     By  Dr. 
Wa.  SaiTB.    12BIO.    3t.  6d. 


GIBBON ;  an  Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  Decline  *  I 


•ad  Fell  of  tbo  Boaaa    Binpin.    lauuiyuiatiay  the  Beeierehee  of  ) 
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TICKNOR'S  (GaoRox)  HiBiory  of  Spanish  Literatnro.  With  Criti- 
eiflms  oa  partlcalar  Works,  and  Blogn^hieal  Notiees  of  Prominflnt 
Writers.    See&mi  Editkm.    8  Vols.    8vo.    iAs. 

TOCQXJEyiLLE*S  (DC  i»i)  State  ot  France  Uefore  the  Reyolaiion, 

1789,  and  on  the  Caoaes  ef  that  Event.    Translated  by  Hbtbt  RBByXf 
Esq.    8yo.    14t, 

TRSMENHEERE'S  (EL  S.)  PoUUeal  Experienee  of  the  Ancients, 

in  its  bearing  on  Modem  Timet.    Feap.8T0.    2s.  (id, 

— Notes  on  Pablic  Subjects,  made  daring  a 

Tour  in  the  United  BUtes  and  Canada.    PoatSro.    lOf.ML 

Constitntion  of  the  United  States  compared 


with  oar  own.    Post  Sro.    9s.  6tU 
TRISTRAM'S  (H.  B.)  Great  Sahara  ;  or,  Wanderings  South  of  the 

Atlaa  Mountains.    Illostrations.    Post  8to.  16s. 

TWISS*  (Horaob)  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
with  Selections  from  hia  Corroapondence.  Portrait  TMrd  StKiitm. 
2  Vols.   Peat  8vo.   21«. 

TTND ALL'S  (John)  Glaciers  of  the  Alps.    Being  a  Narratire  of 

rarions  Exenrslons  among  them,  and  an  Account  of  Three  Years' 
I  Obserrations  and  Experiments  on  tboir  Motion,  Structure,  and  General 

J  Phenomena.    Woodeuta.    PostSro.   lis. 

TTTLBR'S  (Patrick  Praskr)  Memoirs.     By  Ray.  J.  W.  BuROoar, 

I  M.A.    Sscond  EdUiom.    8yo.     ds. 

UBICINI'S  (M.  A.)  Letters  on  Turkey  and  its  Inhabitants— the 
Moslems,  Greeks,  Armenians,  4«.  Traualated  by  Lady  Easthops. 
a  Vols.  PostSro.    21«. 

YAUGHA^TS  (Rit.  Dr.)  Sermons   preached  in  Harrow  School. 

Svo.    10«.  6d, 

YEKABLES'  (Rsy.  R.  L.)  Domestic  Scenes  in  Russia  during  a 
Year's  Residence,  chiefly  in  the  Interior.    SecMd  JSUitism.    Post  Svo.  6s. 

YOYAGE  to  the  Mauritius  and  back,  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  and  St.  Helena.  By  Author  of  **  Paddiah a.*'  Post  8ro.  9s.  6d. 
WAAGEN'S  (Dr.)  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain.    Being  an 

Acoonnt  of  the  Chief  Colloctions  of  Paintings,  Sculpture,  Manuscripts, 
Miniatures,  Ac  &c.,  in  this  Country.  Obtained  from  Personal  Inspec- 
tion during  Visits  to  England.    8  Vols.    Sro.    36s. 

Galleries  and  Cabinets  of  Art  in  England.    Being 

aa  Aoeonat  of  more  than  Forty  CeUeetions,  Tiaitsd  la  1864-66. 
With  Index.    Svo.    18s. 

WADDINGTOire   (Diar)    Condition    and    Prospects    of    the 

Greek  Chvtfa.    Ifew  OdiHom,    Fcap.Sro.    8s.  6<l. 

WAKEFIELD'S  (IL  J.)  Adventures  in  Neir  Zealand.  With 
seme  Account  of  the  Beginning  of  the  British  CeloniaatioA  of  the 
Island.    Map.    2  Vols.    Svo.    28s. 

WALKS  AND  TALKS.  A  Story-book  for  Yomig  Children.  By 
AmrrlDA.    With  Weodonts.    16nio.   6s. 

WALSH'S  (Sir  John)  Practical  Results  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 

1832.    Svo.    6s.  6<f. 

WARD'S  (Robert  Plumxr)  Memoir,  Correspondence,  Literary  and 
Unpublished  Diaries  and  Remains.     By  the  Hon.  Eoxuim  Phipps. 
I  Portrait.   9  Vols.   Svo.   2Ss. 
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Mliebkad,  Si.A.    Seamd  EdUiom.    Portiait.    8to.    lU, 

Origin  and  Progress  of  his  Mechanical  Indentions.    Illns- 
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OB  Works  of  Art,  with  a  Selection  from  his  CorrMpondence.  Bj  Allax 
CcnrixoHAJi.    Portrait.  8  VoU.    8ro.   42t, 

WOOD'S  (LiKUT.)  Yoyage  op  the  Indus  to  the  Sonrce  of  the 
Rirer  Oxnt.  by  Kabai  and  Badakhahan.    Map.    8to.   li«. 

WELLINGTON'S  (Thb  Duki  or)  Despatches  daring  his  Tarions 
Campaifnt.  Compiled  fhmiOfScial  and  other  Authentic  Docomenta.  Bj 
Col.  OuswooD,  C.B.    Kew  EnUtrgtd  Edition.    8  Vols.    8to.    Sl«.each. 
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Edited  by  bl9  Sox.  Volt.  I.  to  VIII.    (jro.    SOj.each. 
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Speeches  in  Parliament.    2  Vols.    8ro.    42«. 


WILKINSON'S  (Sib  J.  G.)  Popular  Account  of  the  PriTate  Life, 

Manners,  and  Custolbs  of   the    Aikcient    Egyptians.     New    Editum. 
Revised  and  Condensed.    With  600  Woodcuts.  2  Vols.  Post  8to.    1S«. 

Dalmatia  and  Montenegro;    with  a  Journey  to 

Mostar  in  Hertzefcorina,  and  Remarks  on  the  Slavonic  Nations.    Plates 
and  Woodcuts.    2  Vols.  8to.    42$. 

Handbook  for  Egypt — Thebes,  the  Nile,  Alex- 
andria, Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  ilonnt  Sinai,  Ac.    Map.    Post  8to.    16s. 
On  Colour,  and  on  the  Necessity  for  a  General 
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Woodcuts.    8ro.    18*. 

(G.  B.)  Working  Man's  Handbook  to  South  Ans-  i 


tralla ;  with  Adriee  to  the  Fanner,  and  Detailed  Information  fbr  th« 
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^Vfw  and  Condensed  Kdition.    Illnstratioos.    Post  6vo.    9«. 

(GerI"  Sir  Robbrt)    Secret  HiBtory  of  the  French 

Invasion  of  RutiMia,  and  Retreat  of  the  French  Army,  V^lt,    Second 
Edition.    8vo.    16«. 
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Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical  Acconnt 
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Post  8vo.    7$.  ed. 
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